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THE Lire or St. Atpnonsus here presented in an English” 

dress needs no introduction. It has already won golden 
opinions in France and italy. jltehes: been carefully revised, 
and every statement tested by a reference to the original 
authorities. ° The letters of the Saint and most documents 
quoted have been re-translated direct from the -Latin or 
Italian, the episode of the Regodamento has been in great part 
re-written, and the epilogue has been enlarged and brought 
down to the present day. 

The Editor returns his grateful thanks to all who have 
helped him in the revision of the work, especially to the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, S.J., who allowed him to make use of a 
valuable series of articles in the Month. 

In accordance with the decree of Urban VIII. wherever 
the word miracle or saint is employed in this life it is in 
submission to the judgement of the Church. 

May these pages help to give the reader some idea of the 
great saint they portray, and teach us all their lesson of 
faithfulness to duty, life long labour, and a pure heart, whose 


only thought was God. 
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OF 


St. Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori. 
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Birth and Early Years. 


BAER the members of the lesser nobility of Naples at the end 
of the seventeenth century was a naval officer as distinguished 
for his yirtue as his birth—Don Joseph de’ Liguori, Captain of the 
Royal Galleys, and the father of one of the greatest saints in God’s 
Church. The family of Liguori, though somewhat impoverished in 
later days, was an ancient one. We read of a Marco Liguori 
governor of Naples in the twelfth century. It belonged to the Porta 
nuova, one of the five divisions of the Neapolitan noblesse. 

Don Joseph was devout as well as brave. A good officer and 
strict disciplinarian, he practised his religion also, and set a good 
example to those under his command. Four little representations of 
the Passion which he used to keep in his cabin are still preserved. 
Don Joseph married Donna Anna Cavalieri, the daughter of Frederick 
Cavalieri, a Councillor of the Royal Court and a man of singular 
holiness of life. Don Frederick’s eldest son, James Cavalieri, the 
friend of St. Paul of the Cross, became Bishop of Troia and died in 
the odour of sanctity. Donna Anna resembled her father and brother. 
She was one of those Christian ladies of the old type, devoted to 
prayer and the duties of her household, and an enemy to all luxury 
and worldliness. We are told that even in extreme old age she 
continued to keep the fasts of the Church, while all her life she 
practised corporal austerities, and recited the canonical hours. 

St. Alphonsus was born in his father’s country house at Marianella, 
near Naples, on Thursday the 27th of September, 1696, the feast of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian. Two days later he was baptized on the feast 
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of St. Michael, in the Church of Our Lady of the Virgins in Naples, and 
given the names of Alphonsus Mary Antony John Francis Cosmas 
Damian Michael Gaspard, a list of names which gave him a multitude 
of heavenly protectors, but was too cumbersome to use. In later life 
he generally signed his letters Alfonso Maria. 

Soon after the child’s birth we are told that the great missionary, 
St. Francis Jerome of the Society of Jesus, visited Don Joseph’s 
house, and taking the little Alphonsus in his arms like another 
Simeon, blessed him, and prophesied that he would live to an 
advanced age, become a bishop, and do great things for God. 

Don Joseph, however, had quite other views for his son, and if he 
attached any importance to the prophecy he certainly took no 
pleasure in the thought of its fulfilment. As other children came— 
seven were born to him altogether'—they might be clerics and 
bishops if they liked—but his first-born had a career in the world 
marked out for him, to maintain the credit. of his house. But we 
may imagine, in the light of later events, that the prediction of the 
Saint from the first. struck a sympathetic chord in the gentle heart of 
Donna Anna, Like Mary she kept the words pondering them in her 
heart. The child’s future was in God’s hands; it was her part asa 
Christian mother to ensure that, whatever be. his subsequent career, 
his whole heart from the dawn of reason should be given to God. 
Night and morning she gathered her children round her, instructing 
them in Christian doctrine and teaching them to. pray.. With them 
she said the rosary, invoking the sweet names of Jesus and Mary, 
teaching them to love God above all things and hate sin as the 
greatest evil in the world. Thus in bygone days had. Blanche of 
Castile brought up the royal child who was to become St. hovis-skee 
' The little Alphonsus listened with deep attention.to his ‘mother’s 
words. ‘Every movement of grace made its impression on his soul. 
When old enough to receive the sacrament of penance he was ‘taken 
by his mother to her kinsman and director, Father Thomas -Pagano 
of the Oratory. This good priest, a man of great spiritual insight, 
prepared the child for his first Communion, and continued to direct 
him, as he grew up, with such prudence and wisdom that Alphonsus 
never afterwards came to any important decision without consulting 
him. 

_ 1 Benedict became a monk of Monte Cassino, was. Novice-Master while still young, and 
died in the Monastery of San Severino at Naples—a martyr of penance and ‘self-denial. 
Cajetan was ordained a priest and lived the life of an anchorite in his father’s house. 
Hercules’ name frequently occurs in this history. Two of Alphonsus’ sisters, Mary Aloisia 


and- Mariana, consecrated themselves to God,-in the convent of St. Jerome. at Naples. 
The third sister, Teresina, married Don Dominic del Balzo, Duke of Presenzano. 
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Attached to the Oratory of which Father Pagano was Superior, 
was a confraternity of young nobles. Alphonsus was admitted at the 
age of nine, and soon edified not only his companions, but his 
teachers, who had never seen such an eager desire for religious 
instruction and ardour for perfection in so young a child. God who 
loves pure hearts was intimate with His little servant, as the following 
fact related by an eye-witness shows :— | 

- Every Sunday the Fathers of the Oratory took their young charges 
to some country house near Naples. On one of these excursions, at 
the villa of the Prince della Riccia, the boys proposed some game 
which Alphonsus did not know, and in which he did not join until 
pressed by his companions. As. luck would have it he won quite a 
number of games together with the stakes, to the no small astonish- 
ment of the others, who ended by accusing him of having cheated 
them. “You said you didn’t know how to play!” exclaimed one of 
the losers angrily, using an unbecoming word. “What!” Alphonsus 
replied, “for a few miserable coppers you are not afraid to offend 
God.” Deeply moved he threw the coins he had won upon the 
ground, turned his back on his companions and disappeared into a 
distant part of the garden. , 

The boys went on with their games until evening without 
troubling about Alphonsus, but when he failed to make his 
appearance at the time appointed for their return they began to call 
him and search for him everywhere. The thoughtless boys were 
astonished to find him on his knees at the foot of a laurel bush, to 
which he had fastened the picture of the Madonna which he always 
carried with him, and so absorbed in prayer as to hear nothing of the 
noise around him. The one who had displeased him said with 
remorse to the rest: “He is a saint! and J, like a wretch, have 
wounded him deeply.” Alphonsus at length opened his eyes, like one 
aroused from ecstasy, and could not hide his embarrassment at being 
found in such a state. From that moment, and not without reason, 
the other members of the confraternity regarded him as one of the 
Madonna’s favoured children. | . | 

At twelve Alphonsus was already a saint in miniature. The child 
would grow into the man, but his character would need no radical 
change. He would continue to be what his mother had made him— 
pious and recollected, a friend of prayer, and the uncompromising 
enemy of sin. “If there was any good in me in my childhood,” said 
the holy Bishop in after years, “I owe it entirely to my mother’s care. 
My father was almost continually at sea, and could not devote himself 
as he would have wished to the education of his children, so the 
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whole responsibility fell upon my mother.” He would add in the 
warmth of his gratitude: “When my father died I made the sacrifice 
of not going to Naples,’ but when I hear that my mother’s death is 
near, nothing but necessity will keep me from hastening to help her 
in her last moments.” 

Had the young Alphonsus had a less Christian mother, had he 
had one more taken up with her amusements than with her children, 
and more devoted to the world than to her home, souls had lost an 
apostle, the Church a doctor, God Himself one of the greatest saints 
-in His heavenly court. 

Don Joseph was enchanted with his son. The ee not only grew 
in wisdom and in grace, but his natural faculties were expanding 
beyond expectation. His keen, quick intelligence, strong and ready 
memory, noble heart, and firm and energetic will, all foretold no 
ordinary man. “With a good education, and a stainless character 
added to his birth,’ said the proud father, “Alphonsus will be the 
honour of his house.” 

At the period of which we write, Neapolitan gentlemen had no love 
of an idle life, and employed themselves according to their rank and 
inclination. Don Joseph decided that his son should go to the bar— 
a profession in high repute at Naples, where lawsuits were common 
among the higher nobility. Several of Alphonsus’ ancestors had 
worn the advocate’s gown, and it was besides the avenue to the 
highest honours on the bench. But before beginning the study of 
law it was necessary to give him that liberal education which would 
make him not only a jurist, but one of those orators who were already 
adorning the Neapolitan Courts. 

Don Joseph did not send Alphonsus to school, but had him 
educated under his own eyes. For his tutor and classical master he 
chose a distinguished Calabrian priest named Dominic Buonaccio, 
while the best masters in Naples taught him science and art. The 
boy, free in heart and mind, plunged ardently into the books which 
were his only companions. Indeed he needed every moment of his time 
to get through the course prescribed for him by his exacting father. 

Besides his own language, which he knew thoroughly, Alphonsus 
had to learn Latin, Greek, and French. Even the more difficult of 
the two classical languages was scarcely regarded as foreign in 
Naples which had been Greek before it was Latin. As to French, 
the descendants of the followers of Roger the Norman and Charles of 
Anjou, who had seen their country so frequently united to France, still 
considered the French language as native to the soil. Besides, from 
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the seventeenth century when the literary firmament gleamed with 
such stars of the first magnitude as Corneille, Racine, Pascal, 
Fenelon, and Bossuet, Italy sought to avail herself, at first hand, 
of the rich treasures of eloquence and song which France offered. 
Alphonsus, with his talents and constant application, was not long in 
gaining a considerable knowledge of these languages and their 
literatures. But his special study was Latin and Italian poetry. 
Already he began himself to compose little pieces which foretold the 
sweet poet of the Sperztwal Canticles at a later date. 

To the study of letters was added that of the fine arts—without 
which, in Italy at any rate, an education is not complete. His father 
had provided him almost from childhood with lessons in drawing, 
painting, and even architecture. This bore good fruit when later on 
Alphonsus used his talents with success to paint devotional pictures 
of the Madonna, and the Crucifixion, and the Infant Jesus in the 
Crib. Some of these were even engraved for his communities. 

But music was Don Joseph’s favourite passion, and he condemned 
his son, while yet a mere child, to spend three hours a day at the 
harpsichord. Finding himself unable to be present at the lessons, he 
used to lock Alphonsus into the room with the music master, put the 
key in his pocket, and go about his business. At first these hours of 
incarceration were a sore trial to the young musician, but before long 
he grew so fond of music that his prison became an abode of delight. 
At thirteen he played with the perfection of a master. One day the 
Fathers of the Oratory were having a musical drama entitled Saint 
Alexis represented by the confraternity. Alphonsus took the part of 
the demon playing the harpsichord, and displayed such talent in his 
execution of it as to fill the spectators with admiration. In after years 
when his labours for religion occupied all his thoughts he used to 
lament the time he had lost over such trifles, though he would add: 
“T had to obey my father.” It may be observed, too, that the skill of 
the musician was frequently of assistance later on in the apostolate, 
when the beautiful hymns which he composed were rendered still 
more devotional by the sweet melodies to which he set them. 

Science and mathematics, too, were included in the course pre- 
scribed, and were learnt by Alphonsus with equal success. He even 
constructed, at this time, an armillary sphere with his own hands, and 
it is still preserved at Iliceto as a specimen of his skill. 

After this preparation in literature, art, and science, and while as 
yet scarcely out of childhood, Alphonsus began to approach the 
deep questions of philosophy and law. Up to this period scholastic 
philosophy had held its ground in the schools, but at the end of the 
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seventeenth century two lawyers named Andrea and Cornelio were 
intent on introducing the works of Descartes into the University of 
Naples. Cornelio had published two dissertations against the 
principles of the traditional philosophy and in favour of the Cartesian 
system. These provoked a violent controversy by their novelty. 
One party was infatuated with Descartes, while their opponents 
continued faithful to the Angel of the Schools. It is not easy to say 
what kind of philosophical training the young Alphonsus received, 
but it is certain that at this age with his many occupations, and the 
practical rather than speculative turn of his mind, he had neither time, 
nor even inclination to plunge into the abstractions and subtleties of 
the Schools. When he really studied philosophy later on, it was in 
relation to theology, and thenceforth, as his writings fos he took 
St. Thomas for his master. 

_The study of jurisprudence now claimed the entire attention of 
the boy of thirteen or fourteen, and one may well be puzzled to 
imagine how, with all his precociousness, he managed to find his way 
through the inextricable labyrinth of Neapolitan laws. To have 
some idea of the difficulties of the task it must be remembered how 
many different peoples: Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, Lombards, even 
Saracens, besides Normans, Germans, French, Spanish, and Austrians, 
had successively occupied the country, and had many of them drawn 
up codes. The result was, that account had to be taken of Roman 
Law, Feudal Law, Norman Constitutions, Capitularies of the House 
of Anjou, Pragmatics of the Arragonese and the Viceroys, to say 
nothing of the local Statutes of the city of Naples, the Usages of the 
Courts, of Privileges and Graces—all heaped together without order, 
without being harmonised, without even the shadow of classification. 
More than one would-be Tribonian had endeavoured to evolve a 
digest from the chaos, but without. success. The Councillor Taffia 
‘spent fifty years of his life in compiling what he called the /us Reguz 
in seven enormous volumes, but without even finding a thread to 
guide him through the labyrinth. If to all these systems we add the 
contradictory opinions of the jurisconsults, who made confusion worse 
confounded, one may well als how a child of fifteen could enter upon 
such a study. 

Yet enter upon it he did, and with an enthusiasm and energy 
beyond all praise. Two former professors directed him in his work, 
and thanks to his unfailing application, clear head, and excellent 
memory he traversed in a few years the rugged path of canon as well 
as civil law. At that time regalism was threatening to annihilate one 
by one the immunities of the Church, but the tribunals still reckoned 
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with “ecélesiastical canons, and it was therefore necessary for the 
lawyer to reckon with them too. 3 | 

Once plunged in the study of this law with all its prolixity and 
confusion, Alphonsus said good-bye to every kind of amusement 
which involved even a trifling waste of time. The only recreation 
permitted by his father was ‘an hour passed in: the evening at the 
house of one of his friends, a hard working young man named Don _ 
‘Balthasar Cito; who afterwatds became Councillor of State. There 
with a few friends he used to amuse himself at certain card. games in 
vogue in society at the time. Even then he had to be very careful 
not to outstay the time fixed by the inflexible Captain of the Galleys, 
who would’ brook no failing in punctuality, nor any trifling with the 
word of command, It happened one evening that Alphonsus became 
so much interested in ‘the game or the conversation that he 
prolonged his recreation beyond the allotted hour. Don Joseph 
waited’ some time for him, and then losing patience went up to the 
room of the tardy one, removed all the books he found scattered 
over the table, and ‘in their place put an equal number of packs of 
cards, after which he began to pace up and down an adjoining 
chamber awaiting the culprit’s arrival. Alphonsus soon came in and 
went upstairs to his room. Imagine his surprise at finding his study 
table covered with an elaborate collection of playing cards. Little 
time was allowed him to puzzle over the mystery, for his father 
sweeping into the room like a hurricane supplied the solution in very 
few words: “Those cards,” he said, “are the matter of your studies— 
it is those learned authors that make you forget the flight of time.” 
The young man accepted the paternal rebuke without a murmur, and 
was henceforth on his guard. At the approach of the time for 
leaving his friends he had but one eye for the cards, the other was 
fixed attentively on the hands of the clock. 

The most brilliant success crowned his perseverance. When only 
sixteen years of age he ventured to present himself before the Council 
of the University to be examined for his doctor’s degree, in utvoque 
jure. Twenty was the age fixed by the statutes for the admission of 
candidates to this examination, but such was Alphonsus’ reputation 
throughout the city for ability and knowledge that the Faculty 
granted him a dispensation of nearly four years. By virtue of this 
privilege he was examined on January 21st, 1713. Like his Master 
before the Rabbis of Jerusalem, he astonished the examiners by the 
wisdom of his answers, the skill with which he solved objections, 
and his thorough knowledge of the whole subject matter. The 
examining board unanimously decided that he was worthy to enter 
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their distinguished corporation. The ring was placed on his finger, 
the bonnet on his head, and the boy-doctor was enveloped in a gown 
which almost buried him in its long and ample folds. “They had 
decked me,” he said in after years, “in a long robe which trailed 
under my feet and made everybody laugh.” But if the spectators did 
laugh there were tears in their eyes the while. A brilliant future, we 
may well suppose, was predicted for the young graduate, and many 
must have gone away with the reflection: Happy is the father of 
such a son. 

If ever there was a happy man it was Don Joseph. In all 
probability he had long since forgotten the prediction of Father 
Francis Jerome. There could be no doubt now that his first-born, 
his Alphonsus, with his great talents and the success he had thus 
early achieved, was destined to fill a place in the world worthy of his 
ancestors. The good Captain did not know that if sometimes God 
seems to turn aside in His course, it is only to attain more quickly to 
His end. In the doctor of law he was preparing the moral theologian 
that was to be, and His hand was already shaping the pen of a new 
Doctor of the Church. 
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The Lawyer. 


joes the priesthood the profession of an advocate seemed to 

Alphonsus the noblest in the world, and he therefore prepared 
himself for exercising it, with great care, by constant attendance 
both in court and chambers. He was a pupil in succession to two 
celebrated lawyers, Peronne and Jovene, and the study of the theory 
and practice of his profession at this time so engrossed his whole 
mind that he even gave up his favourite evening amusements. The 
President Caravita’s conferences took the place of cards, 

Caravita, the ornament of the Neapolitan bench, was as dis- 
tinguished for his religious piety as his learning. He was interested, 
heart and soul, in young men, and had made his house a sort of 
academy where students and advocates interested in their profession 
might meet. It was the pride and joy of the good judge to take 
the chair himself at their conferences. Every evening he used to 
propose some disputed point for debate. The young men gave their 
opinions supported by such law as they could command, The dis- 
cussions were keen, even the quietest grew eloquent in defence of 
their own views, and at length the President summed up, These 
evenings were not less useful than interesting, and Alphonsus had 
no desire, at this period of his life, for any other society. 

One of St. Alphonsus’ biographers gives a list of rules which the 
Saint is said to have drawn up, at this period of his life, for his 
guidance in his profession. They may be summarised as follows :— 


1, No lawyer should ever undertake an unjust cause, which 
injures honour and conscience alike. 

2, Nor should he defend even a just cause by unjust or unlawful 
means; he should be truthful, straightforward, use solid arguments, 
and be respectful to the court. 

3. He is bound to thoroughly study the evidence, so as to put his 
case in the best way, and he must do this with as much care as 
though his own interests were at stake. — 

4. He should ask the help of God, who is the chief Protector of 
justice. 
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5. It is not right for a lawyer to take charge of matters which are 
beyond his talents or strength, or to the preparation of which he 
foresees that he will not be able to give sufficient attention. 

6. When a lawyer through delay or negligence loses his case or 
injures his client, he is bound to make compensation. So also is he 
obliged to restitution if he cause his client needless expense. 

7. Justice and probity should be the lawyer’s two companions, 
and he should regard them as the apple of his eye.’ 


It is not unlikely that the patron of lawyers, St. Ive, drew up 
similar maxims for his own use, and hence perhaps the ue 
refrain :— 

Advocatus et non latro 
_ Res miranda populo. 


The successful fawiiet who had never in any degree fallen short 
of these maxims would be a worthy follower of St. Ive and St. 
Alphonsus, and would, even to-day, be rarer than some suppose. 

'. Alphonsus was only twenty years of age, and he had already many 
clients.’ People had. recourse to him for three reasons which, when 
found in combination, cannot fail to make a name. He was a sound 
lawyer, he was absolutely disinterested, and he had a clearness and 
persuasiveness in putting his case of which even the judges felt the 
influence. As a matter of fact during the eight years he practised at 
the Bar, from. 1715 to 1723, he never lost a case. Never before had 
there been seen a younger and at the same time a more successful 
advocate, 

And. yet there were times when Alphonsie despite this ever 
growing success, was tempted to abandon a profession he loved with 
his whole heart. He saw every day how the perjury of witnesses, the 
‘sophistry of advocates, or the temper of judges would weigh down 
the justest cause, and his upright, chivalrous nature was in revolt. 
More than once he expressed his feelings on the subject to one of 
— his friends, OIE profession,” he used to say, “is a very dangerous 
‘one. A man’s very conscientiousness may lose him his case. 
Judges too are liable to make mistakes. Where so many facts have 
to be weighed it is only too possible. Our work is too often great 
labour with small results.” And when he saw some great miscarriage 
of justice with his own eyes the thought of leaving the Bar grew 
stronger. “Ours is an unhappy life,” he said one day to his colleague, 
Don Joseph Capecelatro, “and we run the further risk of a more 
unhappy death. _ ‘This career does not suit me, and i shall certainly 
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one day leave it to save my soul.” _ Perhaps he was already thinking 
of taking poor sinners: 5 for his clients, and pleading the great cause of 
their eternity. 

One thing is quité certain, and not less certain than: surprising, 
that his spiritual life suffered no detriment from his hard study. and 
his work in the courts: “Nay it actually grew in strength. At the 
age of eighteen he passed from the Confraternity of young nobles 
into that of the Doctors, which also was directed by the Fathers of 
the Oratory. The good sons of St. Philip Neri had infused into it 
the spirit of their holy founder—a spirit of fervour and charity which 
throve amongst these generous young men. Alphonsus became a 
member on August 15th, 1715, the feast of the Assumption of her to 
whose blessing and patronage he had entrusted all his hopes; - The 
memiory of the spiritual help he found in this confraternity moved 
him to write a beautiful passage in the Glories of Mary: “Confrater- 
nities,” he says there, “are so many arks of safety wherein Christians 
in the midst of the world find a sure refuge from the storms of temp- 
tation and that deluge of sin which threatens to. sweep all before it. 
A confraternity is a new tower of David; on its walls hang a 
thousand bucklers, innumerable safeguards against the spirits of the 
deep, and helps to attain perfection. These bucklers are meditation, 
prayer, the frequenting of the sacraments, and works of charity 
towards one’s fellow-members and the sick.” 

The young lawyer became the model of the confraternity. No 
member kept the rules more faithfully, none attended the weekly 
meetings with greater regularity, or gave such a good example of 
fervour and devotion, and above all of a purity without the shadow of 
a stain. Every week it was the rule for the associates to visit some 
hospital and minister to the sick. Alphonsus became so devoted to 
this noble work of charity that he uséd to go to his home for incurables 
with more joy and. eagerness than pleasure seekers to their theatres 
and amusements, It was not merely on the days prescribed by 
the rule that he was to be found there, but whenever his many 
occupations gave him a few moments to himself. It was a. pleasant 
sight to see the already distinguished lawyer helping the infirmarians, 
making the beds of the sick, giving them their food or medicine, and 
consoling them with kind words. He did all this with as much 
gentleness and care as if they had been his own brothers, for in 
every poor patient his faith revealed to him a suffering no he of 
Jesus Christ. 

In Father .Pagano, his director and trusted friend at the Giatary: 
Alphonsus found a powerful stimulus to growth in holiness, Besides 
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going to confession once a week, he opened his heart to the good 
father with filial confidence whenever he felt in need of advice. The 
result was that Alphonsus reaped great profit from those interviews. 
He grew more and more familiar with meditation. In his rule of life 
a first place was given to the devout exercises of prayer, the 
frequenting of the sacraments, and devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Virtue grew vigorous in his soul, and it may be truly 
said that he became angelic in his fervour, and above all in that 
unsullied purity, whose splendour was never dimmed by levity in 
word or deed. 

In addition to these means of sanctification his father supplied 
him with another. Don Joseph, sailor though he was and some- 
what rough-tempered, was a Christian of no ordinary type. He 
might perhaps set a little too much store by the honours of this 
world, but he was certainly anxious to secure a good place in the 
next. Every year during Holy Week he retired to a monastery 
and made the spiritual exercises. When his son was of an age 
to gain profit from a retreat, he took him with himself to a house 
of the Jesuit or Vincentian Fathers. During this week of recol- 
lection they meditated on the eternal truths, prayed more fervently, 
prepared themselves for confession with greater perfection, and 
armed themselves with courage for another stage on the road to 
heaven. Alphonsus used to say in later years that those annual 
retreats had greatly helped to detach his soul from the world 
and turn it towards God. He spoke once to his fathers, when an 
old man, of the spiritual exercises preached by a holy and learned 
Jesuit, Father Buglione. He was only eighteen when he attended 
them, but the memory of that first impression still stirred his heart. 

A life so exemplary cannot but have been the best of examples 
to others. We have remarkable evidence that it was so in a 
conversion effected in his own household. Don Joseph had in his 
service a number of Mussulman slaves, and one of them whose 
character showed promise waited on Alphonsus’in particular. But 
~when he asked to become a Christian, the surprise was great, for 
the sons of Mahomet are certainly the hardest to bring over, and in 
spite of efforts for their conversion, not a single one in the house 
so far had embraced the true faith. The young Moor was asked what 
determined him to accept the religion of Jesus Christ. “My master’s 
example,” he replied. “A religion which produces virtue like his 
cannot but be the true one.” 

After assuring himself that divine grace had really touched 
the man’s heart, Alphonsus agreed to the request of his relative, 
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Father Mastrilli of the Oratory, that the latter should instruct 
the slave and prepare him for baptism. But the convert fell ill 
and had to be taken to the hospital. Here one evening towards 
nine o’clock he earnestly implored to be allowed to see his instructor. 
They endeavoured to put him off until the morrow, but the lamen- 
tations with which he filled the hospital constrained them at last 
to satisfy his wish, The moment Father Mastrilli appeared, he 
eagerly begged to be baptized. “T have seen the Madonna, St. 
Joseph, and St. Joachim,” he exclaimed, “and they have told me 
to be baptized at once because they are waiting for me in heaven.” 
The Father objected that his illness was not serious, and that besides 
he was not yet sufficiently instructed. “ Question me, Father,” he 
said, “I am ready to answer you,” and he did answer all the questions 
put to him so accurately that the priest consented to administer 
baptism. Now you can rest, he said when the ceremony was 
over, “It is no time for resting,” said the convert radiant with 
happiness, “but for going to paradise.” The answer was thought 
due to a neophyte’s first fervour, but scarcely half-an-hour went 
by when his features were lit up with the joy of heaven, and his soul 
had winged its flight. 

Alphonsus had saved the poor African. The prayers of the 
grateful slave were to aid him in freeing himself from the toils of the 
world, for the hour of tribulation was at hand, 
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a SUS was twenty. His father, whose ruling passion was 
the honour of his house, had been taking note of the different’ 
families on which his choice might fall for a matrimonial alliance. 
He felt justified in looking high. - Alphonsus had graces of person 
and disposition to recommend him in addition to his birth, his 
position at the Bar, and his exceptional talents. With these qualities 
and the favour which the Liguori enjoyed with the house of Hapsburg, 
Alphonsus was sure sooner or later to occupy a seat in the Royal 
Council. The happy father might therefore take it for granted, 
that there was no nobleman in Naples who would not be glad to have 
Alphonsus for a son-in-law. Ae | , 
Don Joseph’s only difficulty was to know where to choose. But 
he was a practical man, and able to appreciate the gifts of fortune 
as well as birth, so it was not long before he cast his eyes on Donna 
Teresa, the daughter of his kinsman, Don Francis de’ Liguori, Prince 
of Presiccio, who to her other attractions added that of being 
an only child, and consequently heiress to a considerable estate. 
The Prince and Princess at once accepted their relative’s proposal. 
They knew their young cousin intimately, and felt that their 
daughter’s happiness, and what was more important, her soul’s 
welfare could not be in safer hands. The marriage was therefore 
arranged, but the betrothal was deferred until the young advocate 
had secured a firm footing in his profession, and until Teresa, who 
was only sixteen at the time, had reached a more marriageable age. 
But Divine Providence had its own plans for Alphonsus, and 
allowed Don Joseph himself to demolish the edifice he had so 
carefully erected. In the interval before the marriage could -take 
place the Princess of Presiccio gave birth to a son and heir, a 
contingency which completely upset all Don Joseph’s calculations. 
It meant saying farewell to the fortune and broad acres of the 
Presiccios. The careful parent saw that the case was one which 
demanded reflection. His interviews with the Prince’s family 
became fewer and colder, and during his brief visits he carefully 
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avoided all allusion to the alliance, much to the displeasure of the 
young lady and her parents. The coldness on one side and the dis- 
content on the other were inevitably paving the way for a rupture, 
when God took to Himself the child who had been the involuntary 
cause of all the trouble. Don Joseph was a skilful diplomatist.: 
He began to’ renew his friendly visits at the Presiccio palace and 
gradually brought up again the subject of the marriage as though 
there had never been any idea of abandoning it. The. Prince 
and Princess, who were very fond of Alphonsus, were content to 
let it appear that they had not noticed Don Joseph’s backslidings 
and changes of front, but the young lady was much ‘less accommo- 
dating. The incident had been enough to show her the vanity of 
human friendships, and when the marriage was again broached 
she’ answered resolutely: “While my brother was alive I was 
unwelcome; now that he is dead I am an eligible match once 
more. Clearly it is my fortune, not myself, that is wanted. I know 
now what the world is and I will have. nothing to do with it: Jesus 
Christ alone shall be my Spouse.” 

The noble and virtuous Teresa Maria de’ Liguori was “true to 
her word. Two years later she took the veil in the Carmelite 
Convent, where she had been educated. Her life was a short: one, 
but it may be truly said of her that in a little time she fulfilled, 
a long space, On October 30, 1724, five years after her entrance 
into religion, her pure soul took its flight to heaven. _We know: 
from Alphonsus himself of the great virtue she practised. in’ the 
cloister, the severe trials which united her with her Divine Spouse, 
and her joy at the hour of death. For thirty-seven years later he 
yielded to the entreaties of the Superioress of the Carmelites, and 
described in a few touching pages the holy life of the young religious 
who had once been chosen for his bride. | 

Throughout these matrimonial negotiations the part played by 
Alphonsus had been a merely passive one, for while not yet decided 
about his vocation, his tastes and habits did not incline him. to 
the married state. However he obeyed his father, who, naturally 
imperious as he was, consulted his own good pleasure rather than 
the wishes of his son. Don Joseph was therefore the only. one 
to be mortified by a check which blighted _ the splendid hopes he 
had fostered so long. His irascible character was embittered by 
the disappointment. Woe to any one who crossed the fiery captain 
while the bad humour was still upon him, as Don Alphonsus, success- 
ful advocate though he was, learned one day to his cost, 

One evening after a brilliant entertainment at the Liguori 
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palace, a servant forgot to accompany the guests with a light as 
they descended the stairs. The mistake was soon put right, but 
Don Joseph, a martinet where etiquette was concerned, made an 
unpardonable crime of the involuntary offence, and poured out an 
avalanche of reproaches on the head of the unfortunate servant. 
Alphonsus intervened on his behalf, but only succeeded in adding to 
the exasperation of his father, whose anger knew no bounds. “What 
a storm you are making about nothing, father!” said Alphonsus. 
“You never stop when once you begin scolding.” The remark 
drove Don Joseph into such a fit of rage that he so far forgot 
himself as to strike the inopportune moralist. The young man 
retired to his room without a word, less put out by the rude 
humiliation he had suffered, than grieved at having provoked his 
father’s anger by the warmth of his remark. When supper time 
arrived and he failed to put in an appearance at table, his mother 
went to discover the cause of his absence. She found him with tears 
in his eyes before the crucifix. He made no attempt at vain excuses, 
but at once owned his fault, begging her to intercede for forgiveness 
with Don Joseph. Then, accompanied by his advocate, he went 
and threw himself at his father’s feet, imploring him to forget the 
offence of which he acknowledged himself guilty. But the worthy 
captain’s rage had now subsided, and he was conscious that he too 
had been in the wrong. The virtue of his penitent son confused 
and conquered him, and he took him to his arms and pressed him 
to his heart. 

The evil one was jealous of the virtue which Alphonsus had 
practised ever since his boyhood. Failing to rivet him to the 
world by marriage he made a supreme effort to-detach him from 
God and incline him towards creatures. Once more Don Joseph 
unconsciously seconded the machinations of the wicked spirit. 
The thought of securing an honourable alliance for his son never 
left his mind, and in order to gain it he introduced him into all 
the best houses in Naples. The brilliant young lawyer was thus 
thrown, against his will, into that vortex of a fascinating world 
which dazzles even the holiest of souls. He began to frequent 
the theatre and to indulge in sport and other amusements, which, 
though legitimate in themselves, were only too likely to absorb 
his affections, distract him from serious thoughts, and close his 
soul to the workings of grace and the consolations of a devout 
life. The worldly may canonise their pleasures as they will, but 
recollection and distraction, a life of piety and a life of pleasure, 
can never find a place together in the same heart. 
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Almost unconsciously Alphonsus allowed himself to become 
more or less enamoured of that seductive siren known as good 
society. Everybody made much of him. He was congratulated 
on his success in his profession, marks of esteem and affection 
were lavished on him, and he was the object of many gracious 
smiles both from mothers and daughters eager to attract his 
attention. It was but natural that this chorus of appreciation 
should flatter the ears of the young lawyer and stir his heart with 
new feelings. The world he had looked on with such contempt 
began to take the place of God in his soul, and a species of spiritual 
chill was already going on within him. A mere trifle would now 
suffice to make him omit the devotions in which he used to find his 
delight. Once on the slope of tepidity he went ever lower and 
lower, “in great danger,” he afterwards declared, “of being cast 
headlong into the abyss, had not God and the Blessed Virgin 
roused him.from his perilous sleep.’”—“ Banquets, entertainments, 
theatres,” he writes in the Preface to his Vuszts to the Blessed 
Sacrament, “these are the pleasures of the world, but pleasures 
which are filled with the bitterness of gall and with sharp thorns. 
Believe me, who have experienced it, and now weep over it.” 

It would, however, be an error to suppose that even at this 
critical period of his life, Alphonsus fell a serious victim to that 
world whose malign influence he thus deplores. We have the 
testimony of his confessors that never in his whole life did he 
commit a mortal sin, or perhaps even a venial sin with full delibera- 
tion. Father Dominic Corsano, who heard the confessions of the 
Saint during the last twelve years of his life, made the following 
deposition at the process for beatification: “To his burning love 
of God must be attributed that perfect innocence of soul which 
the Servant of God preserved to his dying day. He never sullied 
his baptismal robe, I do not say by a mortal sin, but even by a 
deliberate venial sin.” The very shadow of sin filled him with 
horror. Somebody one day asked his intimate friend, Balthasar 
Cito, if Alphonsus had never shown any signs of levity in his youth. 
The good old man exclaimed, after a moment’s reflection: “ Never! 
' Alphonsus was always a model of virtue. It would be blasphemy 
for me to say otherwise.” 

Should any one be amazed that a young man so well fitted to 
please the world was able to walk in the midst of it unsullied, 
he must remember his deeply rooted habits of piety, his solidly 
established virtue, and above all the precautions he adopted to 
prevent the poison from entering his soul. One may judge of 
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this from his conduct at the opera, which he attended moreover 
principally to please his father. Spectators turn their glasses on 
the stage at the rising of the curtain, but this was the signal for 
Alphonsus to take off his spectacles, and as he was very short- 
sighted, actors and scenery completely escaped his view. We have 
his own evidence on this point. Speaking one day to one of his 
religious, Father Apice, on the dangers of the theatre, he admitted 
that he had been protected from them by his bad sight. “Without 
my glasses, which I took off at the beginning of the play,” he 
said, “I could see absolutely nothing; the music alone occupied my 
attention. So, thank God, I did not commit any fault.” 

Self-denial like this enabled Alphonsus to live for several years 
in a corrupt world without losing the friendship of God. Still the 
world did succeed in robbing him of his fervour, and cradling 
him in that spiritual lethargy which is the first sign of a soul’s 
decline, and the first step towards the abyss. If the fatal spell were 
ever to be broken, the time had come when God must show him the 
horrors of hell, as he had revealed them to St. Teresa in order to 
detach her from too human friendships. 

Alphonsus was at this time very intimate with Don Francis 
Capecelatro, Duke of Carabona. His friend was a virtuous and. 
devout man, and he made the spiritual exercises every year. In 
the Lent of 1722 he invited Alphonsus, whose good dispositions 
he knew, to follow the retreat which was to be given at the 
house of the Vincentian Fathers, by a distinguished missionary 
named Vincent Cutica. Alphonsus allowed himself to be persuaded. 
On the Thursday before Palm Sunday, March 20th, a day of 
benediction for him, he shut himself up in the solitude to which 
God had led him in order to speak to his heart. The preacher, a 
truly apostolic man, dwelt on the motives which should make the 
soul give itself entirely to God, painted in vivid colours the vanity 
and transitoriness of the things of this world, and did not shrink 
from striking fear into his aristocratic audience by putting before 
their eyes the eternal torments of hell. In illustration of his subject 
he related a fact of recent occurrence which terrified his hearers. 

A certain nobleman of Florence, he said, had lived an irregular 
life. Divine grace at last touched his heart, he discontinued his 
disorders, and did penance. One day while following the exercises — 
of a retreat at the house of the Fathers of the Mission in Florence, he 
began to pray for his unhappy companion whose sad end he had 
just learned. He was kneeling before a picture of the Madonna, and 
recommending to her pity the soul of the poor sinner, when the 
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latter suddenly appeared to him, and said: “Do not pray for me, I 
am damned.” To confirm the terrible statement she placed her 
hand on the picture before which the man was kneeling, leaving its 
imprint burnt into the wood. 

As the days of this retreat passed by, Alphonsus felt as though a 
supernatural light were dissipating the shadows in his soul. In its 
penetrating rays he saw how the vanities of this world had been so 
many clouds, to dim the truths of faith in his heart, and paralyse him 
in his flight towards God. In sorrow and shame he threw himself at 
the foot of the cross, bewailing the negligence of the past, and 
solemnly promising to revive the fervour of other days. 

The world had well nigh been his undoing—he resolved hence- 
forth to hold it completely at arm’s length, and even to give up the 
idea of marriage, however much his father might strive to secure a 
brilliant match for him. The impression produced by this retreat 
was so deeply graven in his soul that he never forgot it. “If in my 
youth,” he used to say in after years, “I was saved from being 
enslaved by the world and becoming a prey to passion, I owe it 
under God to Don Francis Capecelatro, who urged me to make the 
spiritual exercises with him.”—“It was during a retreat. in your 
house,’ he wrote one day'to the Vincentian F athers, “that I learned 
to know God and shun the world.” 

Alphonsus received the sacrament of Confirmation on September 
2Ist, 1722, the very year he took these great resolutions, Why did 
he delay so long—why defer this sacrament until he was twenty-six ? 
When this question was raised at the process of beatification, the 
advocate of the cause replied that it was a custom in Naples, not 
merely among the masses, but with persons belonging to the highest 
and most virtuous families, to defer the reception of the sacrament of 
Confirmation until they had reached maturity—nay, sometimes 
they were not confirmed until their old age There was not then 
wilful negligence on the part of Alphonsus or his parents, though the 
custom was an abuse. We may even see a providence in this 
reception of the Sacrament which makes strong just at the time 
when severe trials awaited the recipient. During another retreat 
which he made six months afterwards, March, 1723, his resolution 
to renounce the world took the form of a solemn and irrevocable 
decision. He resolved to live in celibacy, and cede his rights of 
primogeniture to his brother Hercules. As to his profession of 
advocate he would continue to exercise it until such time as God 
decided otherwise. 


' Summarium additionale, No. 1. 
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From this period, which in his humility he called the time of his 
conversion, the spirit of strength and wisdom took real hold of 
Alphonsus. His devotion as well as his virtue began to be cast in a 
heroic mould, He had always loved the Sacrament of the Altar, but 
now he understood from his own experience the full meaning of those 
words of David: “How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
Hosts!... For better is one day in Thy courts above thousands.’... 
He approached the holy table several times every week, and every 
evening paid a long visit to the Friend of his heart. It was about 
this time that the solemn Adoration of the Forty Hours was 
established in Naples. Alphonsus never failed in what he regarded 
as his act of homage to Jesus, enthroned day by day in one or other 
of the city churches. His tenderness would find expression in 
bringing with him a bouquet of flowers to adorn the holy altar. In 
one of his most beautiful canticles he says that he used to envy the 
lot of those flowers which remain night and day close to the Divine 
Master to regale Him with their perfume. After offering his gifts 
he would kneel before the Sacred Host and continue in adoration, 
not for a few minutes like most of the faithful, but for whole hours, 
recollected, motionless, lost to all earthly things before the God of 
Love. ¥ 

It is not difficult to imagine what an impression must have been . 
made by the sight of such devotion, * When I was a young cleric,” 
relates one who was devoted to him, “I used to go with one or two 
friends to visit the Blessed Sacrament in the churches where the 
Forty Hours’ Adoration was being celebrated. Near the sanctuary 
we were always sure to find a young man, who edified us greatly by 
his devout demeanour and his profound recollection. His dress, the 
air of distinction which characterised him, his modesty and gentle 
bearing, all betold the gentleman of noble birth. On our arrival we 
would see him praying with indescribable fervour, kneeling perfectly 
still, and lost as it were in God. When we went out we used to leave 
him there behind us, still absorbed in intimate union with Our Lord. 
Our conversation often turned on him, we used to say to ourselves 
that his devotion made us blush for the coldness of our own, and we 
longed to make his acquaintance, but the time had not yet come.” 
However, the time was not to be long deferred, and we shall soon 
find these three young men among the first companions of Alphonsus 
at the beginning of his priestly life. 

Don Joseph was fully alive to his son’s great progress in the 
spiritual life, but he was very far indeed from suspecting his secret 
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resolution. The father’s thoughts were still occupied with the project 
of securing an honourable alliance for his house. He was now 
negotiating a marriage between Alphonsus and the daughter of the 
Duke of Presenzano, and the proposition was accepted. The result 
was that the young lawyer was obliged to attend a long succession 
of dinner parties and receptions of different kinds, at which he was 
obliged to look pleasant to avoid exasperating his father. God, 
he argued, who had broken off the first marriage, would find means to 
break off the second also. So he contented himself with showing 
himself indifferent to the proposal. 

His coldness did not escape the searching eye of Don Joseph, who 
began to display all his eloquence in expatiating on the education, 
talents, piety, and beauty of the young lady. He dwelt on the high 
rank of her parents, and the consequent honour to their son-in-law, 
with all the other good reasons he could think of in favour of the 
match. Alphonsus, without giving a formal refusal, pleaded his 
weak health as an obstacle. Don Joseph shrugged his shoulders, 
and continued all the same to take him to the house. The young 
man followed him, though most unwillingly, and showed so much 
reserve that the friendly advances of his hosts were entirely lost 
upon him. The situation was unnatural and not likely to last 
long. 

One evening when the conversation flagged, Alphonsus was asked 
to play something on the harpsichord, and he consented. After he 
had played a few pieces the young lady proposed that he should 
-accompany her inasong. She took her place by his side with her 
face towards him. Displeased at this he continued to accompany 
her, but turned his head away. The young lady thinking it in- 
voluntary passed round to the other side where she was again facing 
him. He turned his head once more, to her confusion and annoyance. 
“The gentleman seems to me to be somewhat crazy,” she exclaimed 
indignantly and left the room. 

After this incident it was idle for her parents to argue with her or 
to dwell on the excellent qualities of the young man, or the advantages 
of the union. She refused to listen to another word on the subject. 
“ He refuses to look me in the face, and would you have me take him 
for my husband?” she replied to all their entreaties. Her parents 
broke off the engagement, and Don Joseph retired heartbroken 
at this fresh disappointment. Alphonsus availed himself of the 
opportunity to tell his mother of his resolution to live” unmarried, 
begging her to use all her influence to win his father’s consent. He 
had now broken the strongest links which bind a man to earth, in 
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order that he might give himself to God. One thing still was left 
which he did not yet feel called upon to sacrifice, though it exercised 
perhaps a stronger sway over his heart than any interest on earth. 
This was his profession. He recognised the dangers attending the 
practice of it, but he for some time ceased to think of giving it up. 
Was not that vocation a noble one which gave him the privilege of 
defending wronged innocence and setting injustice right? Why 
should he cease his advocacy when he won all his cases, and was 
thus in a position to be of service to his neighbour? Besides he had 
no indication from above that God wished to call him to another 
state of life. Another movement of grace was necessary to detach 
him from the Bar, and it was about to take place—a move- 
ment powerful enough to overthrow him like Saul on the road to 
Damascus. 

During this same year, 1723, Naples was talking a good deal 
about the approaching suit between a leading Neapolitan nobleman 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in which the former laid claim to an 
estate valued at five or six hundred thousand ducats.! Public interest 
in the case was roused by the greatness of the issues at-stake, as well 
as by the exalted rank of the contending parties, and the reputation of 
the advocates engaged on either side, and among them Alphonsus. 
Alphonsus studied his brief with the utmost care. He spent a whole 
month examining the evidence, scrupulously studied every precedent 
which might throw any light on the matter, and was completely 
convinced that the law as it stood supported his client’s claims. 
When the case was called he appeared before the tribunal with the 
assurance of a man certain of victory. 

His friend and master, Dominic Caravita, presided on the bench. 
Many judges were present, and the court was thronged. The case 
turned upon feudal rights, the discussion of which demanded a know- 
ledge of very technical law, but Alphonsus threaded the complex 
maze with a skill which won the admiration of all present. His 
colleagues applauded openly, and even the judge seemed convinced. 

Meanwhile the opposing counsel listened with something like 
amazement to the confident manner with which his adversary 
endeavoured to establish his case. He said nothing however, but 
allowed the other to go on with his arguments. When the latter had 
finished he merely remarked, in chilling tones: “ Your arguments are 
wasted breath, you have overlooked a document which destroys your 
whole case.” “What document is that?” Alphonsus asked somewhat 


1 A ducat was about the same as an: American dollar, 4s., so that the estate was worth 
from £100,000 to £120,000, 
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piqued. “Let us have it.’ His opponent handed him a piece of 
evidence which Alphonsus had read and re-read twenty times. The 
unlucky lawyer after receiving it and glancing through it turned pale. 
His eyes had fallen on a clause he had not previously noticed. The 
whole point was whether the tenure was governed by Lombard law 
or the Angevin Capitularies, and this decided it against him. The 
document incontestably meant victory for his opponent. He was 
thunderstruck for a moment, and could not say a word, then he 
replied in a broken voice: “I have been mistaken—this clause gives 
you the case.” 

The spectators were almost as much upset as the unhappy 
advocate, and asked themselves by what inexplicable mystery he 
could have missed seeing the decisive words, for no one doubted his 
sincerity. He himself seemed to be crushed by the blow which had 
fallen upon him. His honour, he thought, was ruined, his error would 
be attributed not to an oversight, but to deliberate deceit. The 
terrible agitation to which he was a prey was plainly visible on his 
haggard, dejected countenance. All his friends’ efforts to console 
him were in vain. The President, Caravita reminded him that the best 
and most upright lawyers had made similar mistakes, but nothing 
could raise his heart from the depths of humiliation in which it was 
overwhelmed. He left the court almost beside himself, repeating : 
“World, I know you now! Courts, you shall never see me more.” 

How he reached home he never knew; but no sooner had he shut 
himself up in his room than he became a prey to grief that paralysed 
all the powers of his soul. He was like a man struck by lightning. 
At the dinner hour his mother sent for him, but there was no answer. 
After repeated knocking at the door he replied that he wanted nothing. 
In the evening he again failed to make his appearance at table, to the 
alarm of the household, but especially of his mother who could not 
guess the reason for his strange behaviour. Next day there was the 
same obstinate refusal to take food or see anybody. Happily Don 
Joseph was from home. On his return on the third day he found the 
whole household in tears. Donna Anna explained the situation, and 
he lost no time in going to call his son, but neither his entreaties, 
reproaches, nor bursts of anger were of any avail to rouse him from his 
prostration. “He will die of hunger,” exclaimed his mother between 
her sobs. “Well, let him!” snapped Don Joseph, indignant at his 
son’s obstinacy. But on the fourth day Donna Anna’s weeping 
touched the heart of her unhappy child, and roused him once more to 
a sense of duty. He opened his door and appeared before his parents 
in such a state of misery that reproaches died on their lips eney 
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urged him to take a little nourishment, and after at first refusing he 
yielded to his mother’s prayers, and ate a slice of melon which, as he 
used to say afterwards in relating the scene, tasted more bitter than 
gall. 

But the storm subsided by degrees. When he was capable of 
reflection he realised that it was his attachment to the world which 
had crushed his heart after the blow he had received. A sudden 
light now broke upon him, and in it he saw the explanation of the 
mysterious oversight which had made him lose his case. God had 
allowed his blindness in order to snatch him from the vanities of 
the world, and from those triumphs at the Bar to which he had, 
unconsciously it is true, but none the less really, given his heart. 
Then, under the influence of divine grace, he repeated in a nobler 
spirit the words he had already uttered in his wounded pride: “Courts, 
you shall never see me more!” Like Saul thrown to the earth, but 
docile to the divine command, he added: “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me do?” God’s answer was not to be long delayed. 
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A Heavenly Light—1723. 


(Ky eee escaped from that bird of prey called the world, Alphonsus 
was born to a new life. The mirage of appearances vanished 
like the phantoms of a dream, whilst realities, God, the soul, eternity, 
stood out before him in all their imposing majesty. He felt within 
him an extraordinary need for solitude and meditation. Faithful to 
the drawing of grace he dismissed his clients, isolated himself from 
relatives and friends, and turned his room into a hermitage. There 
he passed his days like an anchorite at the foot of his crucifix, in 
prayer, devout reading, and holy contemplation. He never left 
his cell but to visit the only friend of his soul, his Sacramental 
Lord, In the morning he assisted at the holy sacrifice and 
received holy communion; in the evening he might be seen at the 
Forty Hours’ Adoration, lost in his Master’s presence. During these 
blest colloquies he became oblivious of everything—of the time that 
sped all too quickly, and of the people around him. After Jesus 
Himself, he visited only His suffering members, the poor patients at 
the Incurables’, and his faithful director Father Pagano, whose words 
he considered as God’s voice to his soul. To him he told his spiritual 
needs, and especially the scruples which tormented him at this period 
of his life. “Doubts and inquietudes,” he himself tells us, “often 
kept me in anguish; but my blind obedience to Father Pagano used 
to calm those interior storms.” Thus did God, the better to temper 
the soul of His servant, mingle trials with His consolations. 

At first Don Joseph was not greatly astonished at this solitary 
life. His son’s distaste for the Bar and for everyday affairs was 
explained, he thought, by the crushing blow he had experienced. 
But as time went on and no change took place he began to get 
anxious. “What can Alphonsus be thinking about?” he would 
frequently ask Donna Anna, who shared his anxiety. Both divined 
only too well what was passing in their son’s mind, but they were 
afraid to go too deeply into the subject lest their last gleam of hope 
might vanish, Then came an incident which put an end to their 
uncertainty. 
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The Liguori family had at this time some legal business on their 
hands which concerned all the members of the house. N aturally Don 
Joseph charged his son to study the matter. “Father,” Alphonsus 
answered respectfully but firmly, “I beg you to ask some one else. I 
have said good-bye to the Bar, and my only wish for the future is to 
occupy myself with the salvation of my soul.” At this uncompromis- 
ing declaration which confirmed his worst fears, Don Joseph felt for a 
moment as if he were unable to breathe, then he burst into tears, 
and left his son’s room incapable of uttering a word. It was all over 
then with the glory of his house, and the brilliant future his fatherly 
love had dreamed of. The edifice was tottering like a house of cards. 
The unhappy father betook himself to his wife to relate the bad news. 
She tried to console him with the hope that time would triumph over 
Alphonsus’ distaste for his profession. “Oh no!” said Don Joseph, 
“TI know his obstinacy. Once he makes up his mind he is inflexible.” | 

If he did still cherish hope it was not for long. On August 28, 
1723, the city of Naples celebrated the birthday of the Empress Isabella, 
the wife of Charles VI. The occasion was marked by rejoicings at 
the Court, there was a reception of the nobility at the Viceroy’s palace 
with the ceremony of kissing hands, and from this Don Joseph could 
not absent himself. He begged his son to accompany him, but the 
latter alleged some excuse. His father continued to press the subject, 
until at last Alphonsus answered: “What would you have me do at the 
Court? All that is only vanity.” Don Joseph was not in the mood 
to brook contradiction, and still less an admonition. “Do what you 
please,” he exclaimed in an angry voice, “and go where you please.” 
Alphonsus tried to calm him. “Forgive me the pain I have given 
you,” he said humbly, “I will go with you.” But the wrathful captain 
was deaf to everything. “Leave me, and do what you please,” he 
repeated, turning his back on his son and getting into his carriage, not 
however to go to Court but to swallow down his indignation in his 
country-house at Marianella. 

After this incident Alphonsus became a prey to the most dis- 
tressing perplexity. With grace on the one hand drawing him 
from the world, and his father on the other endeavouring with might 
and main to lead him back to it, how was he to act without doing 
violence to his conscience? “If I resist my father’s authority, I am 
doing wrong,” he argued. “But if I follow my father against the will 
of God, shall I not be doing still worse? Who will show me the road 
I ought to take?” In great agitation he set out for the Hospital of 
the Incurables, where he was to hear God’s answer. 

He had begun his usual visit to the patients when suddenly he 
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found himself surrounded by a mysterious light. At the same time 
the house seemed to him to rock as if under the shock of an 
earthquake. Then he heard an interior voice distinctly pronounce 
these words: “Leave the world and give thyself to Me.” Though he 
was moved to the very depths of his soul, Alphonsus still preserved 
sufficient calmness to go on with his work of charity. The visit 
ended, he was going down the hospital stairs when the dazzling light 
suddenly reappeared; again the house seemed to rock, and the same 
voice repeated with even greater force: “Leave the world and give 
thyself to Me.” He stood still in amazement and cried out: “ Lord, 
too long have I resisted Thy grace; do with me what Thou wilt.” 

With the impression of this strange occurrence still upon him he 
wended his way, not to the Liguori palace, but towards a building he 
had much frequented during those last fifteen days. This was the 
church of the Redemption of Captives, dedicated to Our Lady of 
Ransom. A novena had lately been celebrated there in preparation 
for the feast of the Assumption, and Alphonsus had attended the 
devotions with great fervour. The celebrated statue of the Madonna 
was still adorned for the feast. Instinctively he went and threw 
himself at his Mother’s feet to ask, through her, for grace to know and 
do the will of God. The same moment he found himself, for the 
third time, filled with a heavenly light, and rapt as it were out of 
himself, The hour had come for the great holocaust. Drawn by 
divine grace Alphonsus consecrated himself to the service of God, 
and bound himself irrevocably to enter the ecclesiastical state. 
Furthermore he took the resolution to join the Congregation of the 
Oratory as soon as possible, and as a pledge of his promise he 
ungirded his sword, and laid it on Our Lady’s altar. 

Thus did God complete in this church of the Redemption of 
Captives the conquest of him who was himself to help to redeem 
so many souls from the slavery of Satan. Alphonsus never forgot that 
memorable day, nor this sanctuary of Mary, nor did he ever in 
later days return to Naples without visiting his heavenly benefactress. 
“She it was,” he said one day, pointing to the picture of our Lady of 
Ransom, “who drew me from the world and made me enter the service 
of the Church.” 

Leaving the Madonna, Alphonsus turned his steps to the Oratory, 
to confide to Father Pagano the wonderful favours he had received, 
and tell him of his resolution of fighting under the banner of St. 
Philip Neri. The prudent director gave him but a cold reply: 
“Such great undertakings are not to be decided on in a moment,” he 
said, “I will let you know what I think of it in a year’s time,” —“A 
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year!” exclaimed the young man, “I do not want to wait even a day.” 
—“My son,” answered Father Pagano, “you must take time to let 
your resolutions ripen, and pray much to know the will of God.” 

When Alphonsus reached home that day he took the heroic 
resolution of abstaining from food for three days, both in expiation 
of his former ill-regulated fast made through pique at his disgrace, 
and also to obtain from God his director’s approval of his plans. His 
father being still at Marianella it was not hard for him to find an 
excuse for not appearing at table. Those three days were passed in 
happiness which could not be described, in the most intimate union 
with his Divine Master. When he told his director of this super- 
natural joy, his hatred of the world and ardent desire for the priest- 
hood, the latter could not but encourage him in a vocation which 
evidently came from heaven. As to his entry into the Oratory, 
Father Pagano and his consultors deemed it best not to sanction this 
without the consent of Don Joseph, a conclusion all the wiser from 
the fact that a vigorous opposition might be expected from that 
gentleman. 

From Marianella Don Joseph returned somewhat calmed, but not at 
all resigned. Knowing nothing of his son’s latest resolutions, his grief 
was still about the fatal obstinacy which kept him from the Bar. 
Dominated by this idea he tormented Alphonsus continually, now 
conjuring him not to sacrifice his father’s dearest hopes, at another 
time rating him on his useless and extravagant life. “I pray God,” 
he said to him one day, “to take either myself or you out of this world, 
for I cannot bear the sight of you.” These words uttered by a heart 
torn by grief and anger, produced on Alphonsus an effect quite 
unexpected by the speaker. “God is my sole refuge,” said the young 
man, “now that my own father gives me up.” He resolved once for 
all to end those repeated struggles, by making known his firm 
determination of entering the ecclesiastical state. One day, therefore, 
after a fresh assault, he put an end to the discussion by these words: 
“It is useless for you, father, to torment yourself about me. I must 
tell you that I no longer belong to the world. I have made an 
irrevocable resolution to enter the Oratory and consecrate myself to 
God. Please do not be angry, but give me your blessing.” On 
hearing this utterly unexpected announcement, Don Joseph remained 
rooted to the ground with consternation, like a man who doubts 
whether he is awake or the victim of some terrible dream. Then 
he gave full vent to his despair, and retired with violent reproaches 
from the room. 3 

Alone with his sorrow, it is easy to conceive how his mind would 
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revolve the fatal consequences which must follow on his son’s deter- 
mination. It meant, besides the ruin of his fortune, the downfall 
of the projects to which Alphonsus’ talents had given birth, nay 
more, it possibly involved the speedy extinction of his family. Two 
of Don Joseph’s sons, Benedict and Cajetan, had already entered the 
priesthood, one among the secular, the other among the recular 
clergy. The only one left was Hercules, a young man of eighteen 
who might not live to have children. And now here was his eldest, 
his favourite son, the hope of his race and the honour of his 
house, about to ruin himself and his family for an absurd fancy. 
Considerations like these led the irascible captain to conclude that it 
was his duty to oppose a stern resistance to his son’s project, and to 
take every means of bringing him back to his right mind. Alas! how 
many parents there are besides Don Joseph who, beguiled by family 
pride or the interests of this world, oppose their children’s vocations, 
and imagine they are fulfilling a duty when they are fighting against 
God. 

Don Joseph affected at first not to speak to his son, and to treat 
him with contempt as one beneath consideration. Donna Anna, who 
suffered cruelly from this unkindness which cut Alphonsus to the heart, 
tried to pour balm on her son's wounds. The culprit bore all without 
complaining, but also without yielding. Then his father resorted to 
other tactics less cruel in appearance, but in reality more afflicting and 
more dangerous. He sent for Alphonsus, and with all the eloquence of 
deep affection, went through the reasons which should make him give 
up his idea. He embraced him tenderly, begging him to have pity 
on his old father, and not to abandon him who had loved him so 
dearly. Alphonsus mingled his tears with his father’s, but he did 
not yield. 

Asa forlorn hope, Don Joseph had now recourse to his friends. 
Among these were certain persons whom Alphonsus held in high 
esteem; for instance, Don Muzio di Maio, President of the Royal 
Court, and the Benedictine abbot, Father di Miro. Both of these 
lent themselves to further Don Joseph's wishes, but without success. 
To all the President’s reasoning, Alphonsus but replied: “God calls 
me, I must obey.” And to the Father Abbot who exhausted his 
ingenuity in setting before the young man the advantages of his 
birthright, the harm he was doing to himself in leaving the world, and 
the enormous folly of sacrificing everything to a supposed inspiration, 
of which in all probability the devil was the author, Alphonsus 
answered with true wisdom: “Your view of the matter is not mine. I 
am certain that God is calling me out of the world; I must and will 
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be faithful to His call.” Others who tried to conquer his resolution 
one and all failed before his invincible firmness: “I went to him as 
the devil’s advocate,” relates a priest, “but I had my labour for my 
pains.” 

In the midst of these daily assaults, however, Alphonsus was not 
without defenders. Besides Father Pagano of the Oratory, Father 
Vincent Cutica, Superior of the Vincentians, and Canon Gizzio, a 
kinsman of Donna Anna’s, upheld him with their powerful authority, 
but Don Joseph was never at a loss for objections to urge against 
them. To triumph over his resistance, there was needed the interven- 
tion of some one who possessed his entire confidence, and such a man 
was found in the person of his brother-in-law, Mgr. Cavalieri, Bishop | 
of Troia. This holy prelate, who was now sixty years of age, and had 
been thirty years a bishop, was at the time detained in N aples by ill 
health, and Alphonsus had frequent recourse to him in these trials, for 
consolation and strength. All other means failing, Don Joseph 
determined, as a last resource, to seek the good offices of the holy 
bishop to bring Alphonsus back to the path of obedience and to the 
duties of an eldest son. The good prelate, however, instead of enter- 
ing into Don Joseph’s views, said with firmness: “What! | myself 
renounced my rights as eldest son in order to save my soul, and you 
would have me advise your son to do the opposite, at the risk of my 
being lost eternally with him.” To this utterance of a heart full of 
faith, the saintly bishop gave several reasons which showed clearly 
that the present vocation was from God, and ended by imploring his 
brother-in-law no longer to oppose the will of Him whose right it is 
to command fathers and sons alike. ; 

This appeal, the speech of a true successor of the Apostles, at last 
broke down Don Joseph’s resistance. He gave his son permission to 
embrace the ecclesiastical state, with a proviso however that he should 
renounce the idea of joining the Oratory and continue to live at home. 
By the advice of his uncle and Father Pagano his director, Alphonsus 
accepted the condition imposed by his father, or rather prompted by 
that Providence which shapes human wills to its ends. Were it not for 
Don Joseph’s opposition, Alphonsus would have bound himself to the 
Oratory, and so lost the liberty necessary for the great undertaking 
for whose accomplishment God had called him from the world, 

Some days afterwards, the captain of the royal galleys, accom- 
panied by the once brilliant lawyer his son, asked an audience of his 
Eminence Cardinal Pignatelli, Archbishop of Naples. Admitted to 
the presence of the venerable prelate, he presented Don Alphonsus to 
him, begging that he might be admitted among the aspirants to the 
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priesthood. The Archbishop's surprise seems to have been great. 
“What!” he exclaimed, “your son wishes to be a priest!” “Alas!” the 
poor father answered with tears in his eyes, “such is his firm resolve,— 
would to God it were not!” Bitter indeed was his sorrow at that 
moment, but God was soon to change it into joy. 

On October 23rd in the year 1723, at the age of twenty-seven, 
Alphonsus laid aside his secular dress to put on the livery of his 
heavenly Master. It wasa Saturday. Our Lady of Ransom, who had 
called him, wished herself on her own day to offer him to her Divine 
Son." 


1 We have this history of the Saint’s call to leave the world from his own lips. Being one 
day, in after years, in recreation with his students at Ciorani, on a certain 27th of August, 
he said to them: ‘To-morrow is the anniversary of my conversion.” Then at their earnest 
request, and by the wish of Father Villani his director, he told them the story of what 
happened in the hospital of the Incurables, as related above. 
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CHAPTER. ¥. 


The Aspirant to the Priesthood—1724-1726. 


(CARDINAL PIGNATELLI, one of the ornaments of the Theatine 

Order, had governed the Church of Naples for sixteen years when 
- Alphonsus entered the ranks of the clergy. All this time he had 
consecrated to perfecting by his wise arrangements the state of 
ecclesiastical discipline in his diocese. His Seminary was a true 
school of devout and virtuous priests, as learned as they were zealous. 
Its course, besides literature, philosophy, Scripture, and theology, 
included the elements of Hebrew, and canon and civil law. Its staff 
was adorned by the two Majellas, Don Januarius Fortunato later 
Bishop of Cassano, Faenza, Mazocchi, and above all the illustrious 
Canon Gizzio, superior of the seminary for forty years, 

At the archiepiscopal seminary then Alphonsus might have 
assured himself of being able to gain knowledge and piety, under the 
direction of Canon Gizzio, his relative, and his supporter in his recent 
trials. But he determined upon good advice to study privately. His 
age made it difficult for him to associate continually with seminary 
students who were little more than boys, and regard had to be 
paid to the susceptibilities of his father, who would have found fresh 
-vexation at seeing his son going 7” statu pupillart through the 
streets of Naples. Alphonsus therefore studied theology, as he had 
studied law, under his father’s roof. As a matter of fact =at>ithat 
time a considerable number of clerics prepared themselves for the 
priesthood without passing through the seminary. A detailed regime, 
which none might violate under penalty of being debarred from 
ordination, provided for their theological as well as their moral and 
practical training. According to synodal rules they were obliged to 
assemble at the house of the Vincentian Fathers every Sunday morn- 
ing, for spiritual exercises in common. Once a week a theological 
conference was held at which all were bound to be present. On 
Sundays and holidays they assisted in the sanctuary of the parish 
churches respectively assigned to them. Before being advanced to 
Holy Orders the candidates were prepared by a ten days’ retreat, and 
in addition to this the Fathers of the Apostolic Missions gave them 
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the spiritual exercises every year. It need not be said that Alphonsus 
would have conformed himself strictly to these wise prescriptions, 
even if there had not been a careful supervision which ensured their 
perfect observance. 

The knowledge of canon law he already possessed now served as 
a preparation for his theological studies. Moreover, knowing the 
tenacity with which the jurists and historians of the period conspired 
to diminish the rights of the Church, he understood better than any 
one the necessity for a thorough knowledge of her doctrine, in order 
to defend it against the unbelief which denies and the heresy which 
distorts. He therefore set himself to work with the enthusiastic 
ardour of his character. In dogmatic and moral theology he found his 
delight. The one revealed to him the profound mysteries of divine love, 
the other the means of responding to this love and guiding souls to their 
last end. Especially did he study St. Thomas. Convinced that the 
Holy Scriptures should be the priest’s favourite book, he never passed 
a day without this divine study, whose inner meaning his continual 
prayer enabled him to penetrate. Ascetic theology he learned chiefly 
in the writings and examples of the Saints, and above all of St. Teresa, 
his ‘special patron and friend. 

Among the distinguished theologians of the period, Don Nicholas 
Torni, Canon of the metropolitan church, held a foremost place. A 
member of the Neapolitan Propaganda, or Congregation of Apostolic 
Missions, whose house of studies he had for a long time directed, and 
a man of vast and varied learning, no one consulted him without 
receiving light. Alphonsus took him as his master. His appreciation 
of him is shown later in his works, for he never mentions Torni but in 
the highest terms. The venerable canon, on his side, realising that 
his pupil had in him the material of which great theologians are made, 
helped him in every possible way. Don Januarius Fortunato, another 
former professor whom Alphonsus consulted upon difficult points, 
rendered homage to his clear insight, and the wonderful ease with 
which he set out the deepest questions of controversy, and most 
complicated cases of conscience. At the ecclesiastical confer- 
ences, where the learned. gathered to discuss difficult problems in 
sacred science, the clear mind and solid learning of Alphonsus 
excited general admiration. He was evidently mastering theology as 
he had mastered law. For his evenings he found a second President 
Caravita in a distinguished ecclesiastic, at whose house the principal 
members of the Neapolitan clergy used to gather to discuss practical 
questions in their work. 

All this time, however, Alphonsus never forgot that though the 
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priest, as a light of the world, must have learning, he must even more, 
as the salt of the earth, set an example of special piety and virtue. 
The same biographer who gives St. Alphonsus’ maxims for his 
conduct as an advocate, gives a similar series of the Saint’s rules for 
the clerical life, a summary of which may be of interest :— 


1. The cleric should every day devote an hour to mental prayer 
in order to keep himself in recollection and fervour. He should visit 
the Blessed Sacrament, especially where it is solemnly exposed, and 
read the lives of the saints in order to imitate them. He must also 
honour with a special devotion the most Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
Queen and Mother of the Church. 

2. In order to sanctify himself the young cleric should frequent 
the society only of model priests, so as to follow their good example. 
He should fly from worldly conversations, and familiarity with laymen 
and above all with the other sex, and guard his good name for the 
sake of the honourable profession to which he belongs. 

3. The young cleric must be obedient to the orders of his superiors; 
and modest, avoiding both carelessness and affectation. He must 
be quiet at home, give good example in class, and be reverent in 
church, especially when taking part in any sacred ceremony. 

4. Besides the negative holiness of being free from sin, the cleric 
must have positive holiness by the exercise of virtue. He should go 
to confession at least once a week, and to holy communion still 
oftener.’ 


These rules Alphonsus kept with the most scrupulous fidelity, and 
in keeping them edified all beholders, but especially the people of the 
parish of St. Angelo, to which the Cardinal had attached him. Every 
day he was to be seeing serving Mass with a devotion and modesty 
truly angelic. On Sunday he acted as acolyte or thurifer with such 
simplicity and unaffected dignity as to earn respect even from the 
critics who did not forgive his abandoning the world, The simple 
people were deeply touched to see the well-known lawyer, who had of 
his own choice become the least of all in the house of God. Who 
could help praising his humility as he passed through the streets, 
crucifix in hand, singing hymns with the children he was leading to 
church? At such times the brilliant advocate became a child with the 
children, and explained the simple truths of faith to them in a 
language all could understand. To prepare them to receive the Bread 
of angels worthily, he formed them to piety, kept them from the 
occasions of sin, initiated them in the practice of Christian virtue; and 


1 Rispoli, Vita di S. Alfonso, ch. 9. 
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all this with such affection and kindness as to win their hearts. In 
the humble catechist one might already divine the apostle who was to 
move the world by the fervour of his preaching. 

But if he had warm admirers, he had opponents also. A nobility 
entirely worldly could only despise a man who had laid aside his 
sword for the candle of an acolyte. They were Christians indeed, 
and worshipped their Divine Master, but they preferred not to think of 
Him either on the straw of Bethlehem, or the hard wood of the cross. 
Alphonsus meant to be a Christian in deed and in truth, that is, a 
follower of the Crucified. He kept his body in subjection, wore 
a hair shirt, did not shrink from disciplines that drew blood, and 
fasted on bread and water every Saturday in honour of Our Lady. 
His plain and undistinguished dress had nothing in it of the former 
man of the world. He gave up his carriage; he was no longer 
accompanied by servants in livery. In deference to his father’s wish 
indeed he allowed himself for some time to be followed by a single 
servant, but he too had very soon to go the way of all other distinc- 
tions. Alphonsus at last could feel that he differed in no respect 
from the humblest ecclesiastic in Naples. 

From that time several of his former friends affected to treat him 
with contempt, and pretended not to know him. The world has not 
changed since St. Paul wrote. Wisdom is still folly to its votaries, 
who are the last to see that the folly is their own. Don Muzio Maio, 
the president of the royal court, once so friendly to Alphonsus, shut 
his door against him from the day he put on the clerical dress. Nay, 
even the brave Captain, Don Joseph himself, blushed for his son. The 
days of intimacy, the walks together, were over. He avoided meeting 
Alphonsus in the street, so as not to be obliged to exchange a word or 
a salute with the outcast. For years Alphonsus bore this unkindness, 
His affectionate heart felt it keenly, but he rejoiced to be treated as 
his Master was. 

Nor indeed were there lacking generous Christians who sought by 
their affection to make him forget these slights. A celebrated lawyer 
named Dominic Bruno had once lost a case of great importance in 
which Alphonsus was on the opposing side. Meeting the latter in his 
clerical dress one day in the street he greeted him warmly, and said 
laughingly: “God forgive you, Alphonsus, for not putting on that 
dress three years sooner ; for then you would not have made me pass 
for an ignoramus, and have got a verdict against me.” So saying 
he congratulated him heartily on having chosen the better part. 
There were others, too, who professed their friendship in the frankest 
way, and among these we are glad to find the three young clerics 
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who, our readers will remember, had so often admired the devout 
worshipper at the Quarant ’Ore, without knowing who he was. 
John Mazzini, Joseph Panza, and Joseph Porpora, all three as 
distinguished by their talents as they were by birth, were preparing 
for the priesthood together. They had begun to miss from his ac- 
customed place before the altar the young layman who had so much 
edified them, when one day they saw the spot occupied by a cleric, 
whose posture, bearing, and great devotion strikingly reminded them 
of the former object of their admiration. Is it not the same person 
in different dress? they asked themselves. To make sure, Mazzini 
and Panza waited for him one day as he left the church: “May I ask 
you a question,” said Mazzini, “which you may think indiscreet : Are 
you the gentleman we have seen so often at the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration?” Alphonsus acknowledged with a smile that they had 
guessed aright. “May we then venture,” continued Mazzini, en- 
couraged by the courtesy of his new acquaintance, “to ask you to tell 
us how the transformation we see in you has been brought about?” 
“God has so willed it,’ answered Alphonsus with humility. Then he 
told them his story in simple words; how he had followed the pro- 
fession of the law, until a light from heaven had made him understand 
the vanity of the things of this world. He told them, too, he had 
much to suffer from the opposition of his family, and begged them to 
help him by their prayers. 

So much firmness of character joined to a devotion so fervent 
entirely won the hearts of his hearers, and they asked him to honour 
them with his friendship. Joseph Porpora soon after shared the same 
privilege, and the four henceforth were one heart and soul. They 
used to meet every day before the Blessed Sacrament, and afterwards 
would go together to visit some celebrated shrine of the Madonna, 
speaking of divine things on the way, like St. Basil and St. Gregory, 
or St. Augustine with his friends at Cassiacum. From time to time, 
under the spell of these discussions, the most attractive of all for 
generous souls, they would leave the town behind them and withdraw 
to some retired spot, there to prolong their conversation until the 
shades of night began to fall. Thus were noble, devout souls attracted 
by a secret affinity to Alphonsus, and thus did God begin to prepare 
for His future apostle the men who were to be the first sharers in his 
work. 

On September 23, 1724, less than a year from the day on which 
his name had been entered in the list of clerics, Alphonsus received - 
the tonsure from the hands of Mgr. Mirabello, Archbishop of Nazareth. 
That this first step to the priesthood was not lightly bestowed in 
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Naples at that time is shown by the number of certificates that were 
required, which have in St. Alphonsus’ case been preserved. The 
parish priest of St. Angelo attested that Alphonsus had regularly 
‘attended the divine offices and perfectly fulfilled his duties, especially 
that of instructing the children in the precepts of the Gospel. A 
secretary of the Apostolic Missions certified to his constant attend- 
ance at the spiritual exercises for the candidates for ordination ; 
Father Vincent Cutica to his regular presence at the Sunday services, 
a$ well as to his great zeal in the study of the rubrics and sacred 
ceremonies, It is evident from this list of testimonials that the 
Archbishop of Naples took pains in the selection of his clergy. 

Alphonsus was fully prepared for the sacrifice, and received with 
great joy the ceremony of the tonsure, a symbol of the putting off of 
the vanity of the world. The clerical crown was nobler in his eyes and 
more to be envied than that worn by an Emperor. His heart beat 
fast within him as he pronounced the words: “The Lord is hence- 
forth my portion and my inheritance.” Three months afterwards, on 
December 23, he received minor orders, thus advancing nearer to the 
altar, the goal of all his desires. And now in thanksgiving to God he 
wished to make another step towards the salvation of souls, as an 
earnest to his Lord of his longing to extend His kingdom. 

Among the missionary societies which flourished in Naples at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Congregation known as the 
Propaganda occupied a foremost place. The remarkable men it sent 
forth and the great results accomplished by their ministry spread its 
fame far and wide. Its original aim had been the evangelisation of 
the heathen, though as yet, in the seventy years that had elapsed since 
its foundation, none of its members had left Italy. Missions at home 
had overshadowed the proposed missions to the infidel, although the 
rule allowed subjects, with their superiors’ consent, to offer their 
services to the foreign missionary society of the Propaganda estab- 
lished at Rome. , 

Desiring either to consecrate himself to the Neapolitan missions, 
or hoping to cross the seas and work for the conversion of pagan 
peoples, Alphonsus applied for admission into this celebrated Con- 
gregation. He was recognised as possessing all the qualifications 
required of candidates, integrity of life, learning, aptitude for preaching, 
and apostolic zeal; and to the joy of Nicholas Torni and Canon 
Gizzio, the directors of the work, he was admitted to the novitiate. 
Henceforth he was present every week at the theological and ascetical 
conferences of the associates. He even took part as catechist in 
the June of 1725 in a great mission preached by Canon Gizzio, 
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together with ten companions, to the people of the island of Procida 
off the coast of Naples. 

The young cleric had hardly been admitted into the Propaganda 
when his zeal prompted him to enter his name in the society of White 
Fathers, so called from the white mantle they wore in the fulfilment 
of their painful duties. Founded in Naples in 1430 by St. James 
della Marca, this society had for its object to give spiritual aid to 
prisoners condemned to death, especially during the three days. 
preceding execution. To it were admitted only courageous arid 
exemplary members of the clergy, who alone could soften the hearts 
of men too often hardened in crime. Alphonsus found a special 
joy in helping souls most exposed to eternal perdition, and it was 
with a tender devotion that after his ordination to the priesthood 
he made himself the friend and companion of those outcasts of 
society, transforming them into true penitents before the executioner 
did his work. From the fruits of this experience he composed in 
later life a little treatise on the manner of assisting condemned 
prisoners, and the best means of leading them to repentance. 

The day for receiving the subdiaconate was now approaching, 
Alphonsus prepared for it in silence and prayer; and on September 
22, 1725, without one backward glance, he took the solemn step which 
consecrated him for ever to the service of the altar. Received a little 
later among the professed members of the Propaganda, he set out 
immediately with a number of his colleagues to evangelise the town 
of Caserta. His part in this mission was but an humble one, yet he 
won all hearts, from the bishop to the humblest parishioner. An 
interesting evidence of this is given in the deposition made by a lady 
in the process for his beatification :— 

“I was only thirteen,” she said, “when I first heard the name of 
the Servant of God, and had the happiness of seeing him. It was on 
the occasion of a mission given in our town of Caserta. Among the 
missionaries was Don Alphonsus, who at the time had not yet been 
ordained priest. He used to explain the Christian doctrine to the 
children, and I was a regular attendant at his catechism classes. The 
men had a high opinion of him, and I remember that my father often 
spoke to me about him as being a cleric far advanced in divine things. 
My father told me also that while the Servant of God was praying 
one day before a representation of the Madonna, the bishop ap- 
proached and asked which of the preachers was called Alphonsus de’ 
Liguori. He had formerly known at Naples, he said, a young noble- 
man of that name. Don Alphonsus was confused by the question, 
but answered, glancing at the Madonna: ‘I am the poor sinner, for 
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whom this kind Mother has obtained the grace of a clerical vocation.’ 
At the close of the mission when the Fathers were leaving Caserta to 
return to Naples, the people had become so attached to the young 
missionary that many accompanied him a long way on the road, 
clinging to his garments and begging him not to leave them.”? 

With every step he took towards the priesthood his love of God 
gathered new strength, and the Archbishop, informed of his remark- 
able progress in piety, his devotion to his duties, and ardent zeal for 
the salvation of souls, dispensed him from the canonical interval, and 
admitted him to the diaconate on April 6, 1726. Furthermore he 
granted permission to the new deacon to preach in all the churches of 
Naples. His first sermon was on the Blessed Sacrament of the altar, 
and was delivered during the devotion of the Forty Hours in the 
church of St. John, to a great congregation which had assembled from 
all parts of the city. He took for his text that exclamation of Isaias 
so appropriate to the occasion: “Utinam dirumperes ccelos, et descen- 
deres, a facie tua montes defluerent. Sicut exustio ignis tabescerent, 
aque arderent igni” “O that Thou wouldst rend the heavens 
and come down: the mountains would melt away at Thy presence, 
They would melt as at the burning of fire, the waters would burn with 
fire”? In his exposition of this text, he painted in vivid colours 
the love of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, and man’s ingratitude 
towards his Eucharistic God. After this sermon parish priests and 
religious invited him to preach the Forty, Hours in their churches, 
The superiors of the Propaganda, too, seeing the effect of his preach- 
ing, frequently sent him with the missionaries who were evangelising 
the different parts of the kingdom. 

Some months after his ordination to the diaconate, Alphonsus had 
to undergo a double trial, as if God, by fastening him to the cross, 
wished to prepare him to offer the holy sacrifice worthily. The first 
blow was the death of his beloved uncle the Bishop of Troia on the 
eleventh of August, 1726. This separation he felt all the more keenly, 
as it overwhelmed his poor mother with grief. Moreover in losing 
Mer. Cavalieri he himself lost an example of virtue and a support 
in trouble, which he had learnt to appreciate during the long struggle 
for his vocation. His only consolation was the knowledge that the 
saintly bishop had displayed heroic patience in his final trial, In his 
last moments, oppressed with pain he did but embrace the crucifix 
and repeat: “Deus meus et omnia,” “My God and my All!” until 
he rendered up his soul to God. So many miracles were worked at 
his tomb shortly after his death that Mgr. Cavalieri was invoked as a 
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Saint not in Apulia alone, but throughout the whole kingdom of 
Naples. Perhaps some were hoping that the nephew would replace 
the uncle, when the news was suddenly spread abroad that Alphonsus 
himself had fallen dangerously ill, and was even then at death’s door, 
His studies and penances had undermined his health, and the con- 
tinuous preaching of recent days had completed the catastrophe. One 
day after a succession of fainting fits the doctors gave him up. Death 
seemed so imminent that it became necessary to have the last 
sacraments administered without delay. Don Joseph was distracted 
with grief, Donna Anna was bathed in tears, relatives and friends 
stood sadly by, expecting the end. Alphonsus alone never lost confi- 
dence. An interior voice told him that his dear Mother Mary would 
bring him back from the gates of death. He begged to have brought 
to him the statue of our Lady of Ransom, at the feet of which 
he had irrevocably decided to leave the world and give himself to 
God. The dying man’s wish was complied with, and it was evident 
that the Blessed Virgin herself had inspired him with the thought; 
for he had no sooner gazed on the Madonna and uttered a short 
prayer than, to the astonishment of the doctors who had given him 
up, the crisis passed away. 

The period of convalescence however lasted three months, after 
which Alphonsus went into solitude for ten days to prepare himself 
for the priesthood. Alone with God, he passed in review the thirty 
years he had lived upon earth, and the countless favours that heaven 
had showered upon him. Then with a heart overflowing with love 
and gratitude he renewed his consecration to Our Lord, and un- 
_ reservedly devoted to His service the life which He had restored. On 
Saturday December 21, 1726, he was ordained priest by Mgr. Dominic 
Invitti, Archbishop of Sardis and domestic prelate to the Pope. On 
the following day he ascended the altar to offer up the Sacred Victim 
—the first of all those Masses which were to merit the Church’s 
praise: “ When he celebrated Mass, which he never omitted to do, his 
heart, like that of a seraph, was melted by the ardour of his love, 
producing in him extraordinary movements and sending him into holy 
ecstasies.” 

Seeing him at the altar, the veteran Captain of the Galleys, whom 
Alphonsus’ illness had very much softened, may have recalled the © 
prediction made by Father Francis Jerome thirty years before, and 
have reflected that if Alphonsus was not yet a bishop he might very 
well become one some day. Nor is it unlikely that he may have 
noticed in his own frustrated plans a wonderful application of the 
ancient saying: “Man proposes, but God disposes.” 
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CHAPTER) Vil 
The Sacred Fire—1727-1728. 


CUR LORD.came on earth to light the fire of charity in men’s 

hearts. Wherever He finds fuel for the flame, that is to say, 
wherever there is a soul rightly disposed, He kindles it with the spark 
of grace. But in the case of a newly ordained priest, it is not merely 
a spark, but a furnace of divine love that should be burning in his 
heart. Christian charity, the Church tells us, is symbolised in the 
chasuble with which the bishop covers the neophyte’s shoulders. 
Hence Alphonsus’ longings for perfection after his ordination, and 
his ardent zeal for the conversion of sinners, as witnessed by the 
following resolutions which Rispoli tells us were made at this period 
of his life :— 


1. I ama priest; my dignity is above that of the angels; my life 
therefore should be one of angelic purity, and I should strive that it 
should be so, by every possible means. 

2. God deigns to obey my voice; I must, then, obey His voice, 
His grace, and my superiors. . 

3. The Holy Church has honoured me; I must honour Holy 
Church by the holiness of my life, by my zeal, my works, and 
behaviour. 

4. I offer to the Eternal Father, Jesus Christ His Son; therefore, 
should I put on the virtues of Jesus Christ, and make myself a fit 
minister of the most holy mysteries. 

5. Christians see in me a minister of reconciliation between God 
and man; I therefore must ever be in the grace and friendship of 
God. 

6. The faithful expect to see in me a model of the virtues to which 
they aspire; it is then my duty to give good example at all times. 

7. Poor sinners who have lost the life of grace expect from me 
their spiritual resurrection; I must, therefore, aid them by my prayers, 
words, and works. 

8. I need courage in order to overcome the devil, the flesh, and 
the world; I must correspond to divine grace in order to fight with 
SUCCESS. 
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9g. [am called to defend our holy religion, to overcome error and 
impiety ; therefore, must I prepare myself by constant study. 

10. Human respect and intimacy with the worldly-minded dis- 
honour a priest ; therefore, should I abhor them. 

11, Ambition and self-interest in priests may lead to ise of faith ; 
I, therefore, must hate these vices as sources of reprobation. 

12. Gravity of manner ought to be inseparable from charity; I 
shall therefore be prudent and reserved, especially with regard to 
persons of the other sex; but always without pride, rigorism, or 
disdain. 

13. If I wish to please God, my life should be one of recollection, 
fervour, and solid piety, and these I must enkindle by the devout 
exercise of prayer. 

14. I ought to seek only the glory of God, my own sanctification, 
and the salvation of my neighbour; to these things I must devote 
myself, even to the sacrificing of my life. 

15. I ama priest; it is my duty to inspire others with a love of 
virtue and glorify the eternal Priest Jesus Christ. 


From these resolutions we see that the young priest felt his 
obligation of devoting himself, like Our Saviour, to a twofold life: the 
contemplative and the active. Alphonsus however with the discern- 
ment of one guided by the Spirit of God, understood, as all the Saints 
have done, that action to be of any value must be born of contempla- 
tion, that love of one’s neighbour must spring from the love of God, 
apostolic zeal come from the interior life, and that the greatest danger 
for the active priest is that of endeavouring to enkindle men’s souls 
without keeping the sacred torch lighted in his own. And so, from the 
very beginning of his sacerdotal life, Alphonsus bound himself by an 
irrevocable rule to be faithful to those daily exercises without which 
devotion is soon starved to death. 

His day invariably began with meditation, after which came his 
preparation for holy Mass. He composed for his own use the follow- 
ing prayer, every expression of which reveals the purity of his heart : 
“O my Lord, I am about to offer up Thy Blood for sinners, and for 
myself, the most perverse and ungrateful of all. I am about to offer 
it to obtain from Thy mercy the graces of which I stand most in need, 
and especially that of always celebrating worthily. And I ask not 
only to persevere in grace, but to grow continually in Thy love, so 
that I may ever accomplish not my will but Thine. Never permit 
me, O my sole and sovereign Good, to be separated from Thee by a 
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single mortal sin, or even to wrong Thee by a venial sin of full delibera- 
tion.” After his Mass, united with God whom he had just received, 
he used to prolong his thanksgiving for a considerable time. During 
the day he kept himself in thoughts of God by the reading of 
devout books, the lives of the Saints and the Holy Scriptures. In 
the evening he became so forgetful of the flight of time at the 
Quarant’ Ore that his confessor had to forbid him to spend more than 
an hour and a half at a time at this devotion. As for his love of 
Our Lady he had a scrupulous care in saying her rosary, visiting her 
shrines, fasting on Saturday in her honour, and making the novenas 
of her feasts. In a word he loved any means by which he might 
show his devotion to his heavenly Mother and the confidence he had 
in her prayers. 

Knowing that man is ever prone to fall back, and that it. ts 
necessary, under penalty of lapsing, to leave the beaten path of routine 
from time to time, it occurred to him to employ a new stimulus to his 
fervour, in addition to the annual spiritual exercises which he made. 
To his friends, Mazzini, Panza, and Porpora were now joined Don 
Januarius Sarnelli, the son of the Baron of Ciorani, besides Michael 
de Alteriis, and several other young men, all of them filled with the 
desire of advancing in perfection. The plan he proposed to them was 
that they should retire once a month into some quiet place where, free 
from every other occupation, they might devote their time to the 
higher interests of God and their souls. The project was adopted by 
acclamation, and de Alteriis put his country house at their disposal. 
In this Alphonsus and his friends used to meet, happy in being able 
to steal a few moments from the world. There in a quiet oratory, and 
at Mary’s feet, the hours sped by all too quickly in holy meditations, 
pious conferences, and penitential exercises. At the head of the 
table was a statue of the Infant Jesus. In His honour each of the 
guests set aside a part of the food served to him, and this offering was 
_afterwards distributed to the poor. The meal over, their recreation 
consisted in singing hymns. When the day of peace and gladness had 
come to an end, they returned to their occupations, envying the lot of 
religious whose lives are spent in the cloister far from the noise and 
tumult of the world. 

To these means for promoting fervour Alphonsus added the most 
efficacious of all, the frequent reception of the sacrament of penance. 
Not only did he go to confession every week, but his delicate con- 
science, fearful of even the shadow of sin, led him to consult his 
director in all things. To understand Alphonsus’ interior life, it must 
be remembered that God was for ever mingling the most searching 
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afflictions with the signal favours He conferred on him. Oftentimes 
agitations of mind, doubts, and inquietudes so tormented him as to 
become a veritable martyrdom. The pages of his private diary enable 
us to follow the stages of the painful road he had to travel—a road 
where he carried a cross so heavy that he could scarcely have 
struggled on, had not his steps been supported by the constant help of 
his director. 

For each of His elect God holds in reserve the particular trial best 
adapted for his sanctification. He was pleased to lead Alphonsus to 
the summit of the holy mountain by the path of interior tribulations 
—that most painful of all roads, and yet the one traversed by an 
Ignatius, a Magdalen de Pazzi, a Jane de Chantal, and so many other 
Servants of God. Our Lord thus treats His greatest friends, for 
reasons which are not difficult to understand. 

Those whom God raises to the loftiest heights require to be ever 
buried by unceasing humility in the abyss of their own nothingness, 
in order to be preserved from the vertigo of pride. And what greater 
exercise of humility could there be for a guide of others, as Alphonsus 
was, than that of living himself as in a dark room, into which there 
entered scarcely the faintest ray of that light wherewith he himself 
illumined other souls, and of being obliged to feel his way like a blind 
man ora little child, depending completely upon his spiritual guide 
for the knowledge that he was in the right way at all. Hence the 
spirit of lowliness and the childlike simplicity which were characteristic 
of his sanctity. 

Moreover if men called to command be not themselves first 
broken in under the yoke of obedience they will soon fall inevitably 
under the slavery of their own will. Alphonsus, continually in 
command over others, was indebted to the inquietudes of his con- 
science for that perfect spirit of obedience which made him a model 
to his subjects. On matters of interior perfection he took his director’s 
word for the voice of God. When perplexed about anything he merely 
explained the situation, wrote down the answer he received, and con- 
sidered it as though dictated by Our Lord Himself. To cut short any 
desire to argue or resist, he made a vow to obey his director, thus 
fastening his own will to the tree of the cross. 

Nor were those tribulations, so sanctifying for him, without profit 
for others also. The Saint passed a great part of his life in the 
confessional, that divine refuge of souls who are sorely tried, and 
tempted to despair. No one, says the sweet singer of Mantua, 
can dry the tears of others, who has not himself known grief, 
Accustomed as Alphonsus was to his own trials he became in the 
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confessional the consoler of the afflicted, and the skilful physician 
of all the diseases of the soul, and especially of the disease of ° 
scrupulosity, as is evidenced by his wise counsels on the subject. 
Were not his own sufferings, too, the stimulus which urged him to 
sound the laws of conscience to their depths? He wished in all 
points to find a means of escape from doubt, without trenching on the © 
rights of the law on the one hand, or sacrificing those of liberty on the 
other. 

Strangely enough—a proof indeed of the providential nature of 
this trial—the interior torments which Alphonsus suffered in no way 
interfered with his liberty of spirit or his unremitting activity; 
although his trials would have worn out the strongest body, and 
paralysed the strongest soul, which were not sustained by God. In 
spite of his mental sufferings never was man more contemplative in 
prayer, more intent in study, more prudent in counsel, more resolute 
in execution, or more active in his apostolic labours. 

Such was the interior life of the young priest when the superiors of 
the Propaganda resolved to send him forth to raise up the fallen, not 
only in the Capital, but throughout all the Kingdom of Naples. 
Animated solely by the love of God, Alphonsus was equally content to 
preach to the learned or the ignorant, to nobles and lazzaroni alike; 
and if he did show any preference, it was always in favour of the 
poorest and most abandoned. Furthermore he set his face resolutely 
against the style of eloquence in vogue among the preachers of the 
day. It was the age of pompous and florid verbiage which so long 
dishonoured the Christian pulpit. Before an audience which often 
did not understand what the preacher was talking about, the orator of 
the period revelled in a vain array of erudition, set off with artistically 
rounded periods, epigrams, and extravagant similes; the whole 
medley delivered in a rhetorical and declamatory key as far as 
possible removed from the simple and varied tones of ordinary con- 
versation. With such tiresome rhetoricians preaching only them- 
selves Alphonsus had nothing to do. Like St. Paul, he set himself to 
preach simply Christ crucified. Full of the sacred science which was 
his daily study, a stranger to all affectation either in style or delivery, 
he appeared in the pulpit as one armed with the authority of God, 
with a message to the people not from himself, but from the Master 
who had sent him. His discourse, an echo of the discourses of 
the Incarnate Word, fell upon his hearers as a heavenly manna, whose 
sweetness appealed to the soul of scholar and peasant alike. Asa 
result his sermons were attended by distinguished ecclesiastics, 
lawyers, and public men, by society of the highest rank, not less than 
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by labourers and artisans; and the entire congregation would leave the 
church, silent and recollected, pondering over the great truths they 
had heard. The clever satirist Nicholas Capasso, in whose witty 
sallies all Naples delighted, was a constant attendant at the sermons 
preached by Alphonsus, of whom he was also a personal friend. 
“Don Nicholas,” the preacher one day said, “I see you continually 
under my pulpit—preparing a satire on me I suppose.” “ Nothing of 
the kind,” Capasso replied. “You treat me to no flowery style or fine 
periods. It is a pleasure to hear your sermons, because you forget 
yourself and preach Jesus Christ.” 

A year after his ordination, the new preacher was authorised to 
hear confessions, and soon found himself surrounded by penitents who 
had long been desirous of his direction. His method in the con- 
fessional was as surprising as his manner in the pulpit, for it was in 
striking contrast with the rigorism which then reigned supreme. 
According to the Jansenistic spirit of the age, the poor sinner was 
never sufficiently prepared to receive absolution for his sins, nor was 
any penance sufficiently crushing to expiate them. Penitents were 
thus driven away from a sacrament which had ceased to be for them 
a sacrament of mercy. The young confessor had been brought up 
among the partisans of this rigid school, but he felt instinctively, what 
his studies and experience were to prove later on, that in the spiritual 
guidance of souls the golden mean should be followed between the 
laxity which never rouses the sinner from his vice, and the rigorism 
which drives him to despair. Severe towards himself, but indulgent 
towards others, Alphonsus received the greatest sinners with kindness. 
“The more heavily a soul is enslaved by vice,” he used to say, “the 
more necessary it becomes to use gentleness to free it from its 
chains.” He listened patiently and tenderly to the penitent, and 
at the end disposed him for receiving absolution. As to the sacra- 
mental penance, instead of overloading his penitents with difficult 
penitential works, which are often left undone, he used to impose 
simple exercises of devotion, such as would turn the soul from sin and 
stimulate its fervour. 

Thanks to this apostolic method, he succeeded in making in- 
numerable conversions, even in the lowest quarters of Naples, and 
among the lazzaroni, whom he first instructed, and then won to God 
by his extreme kindness. Nor was he satisfied with a first conversion. 
He made his penitents fervent Christians and even apostles full of 
zeal, 

Peter Barbarese, a young schoolmaster whose evil life and example 
had made him apt rather to corrupt than instruct his pupils, was 
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deeply moved one day by a sermon of Alphonsus, and resolved to 
put an end to the disorders of his life. He went and threw himself 
at the preacher’s feet, made a fuli avowal of his sins, and was so 
thoroughly converted as thenceforth to become a model in his 
profession. Filled with a desire to save the children to whom he had 
once given so much scandal, he brought them early to school, led 
them to the church to hear Mass, prayed with them, and instructed 
them in Christian doctrine and the eternal truths. In the evening 
he took them to visit the Blessed Sacrament and Our Lady’s shrine. 
Every week he strove to prepare them for the reception of the 
sacraments, and himself made the preparation for communion and 
thanksgiving with them in the church. Nor did his zeal stop there, for 
he taught the more advanced among his pupils to do the same 
services to their companions, an edifying practice which was long 
observed in Naples. 

One day Alphonsus found at his feet a former soldier who for 
many years had been leading a very disorderly life. Several times he 
had deserted from the ranks, and had with difficulty escaped the 
punishment of death. But he had been expelled from the army, and 
had led the life of an outlaw, if not of a brigand. By God’s providence 

he one day entered a church where Alphonsus was preaching. After 
- the sermon, confused and trembling the poor outcast approached the 
preacher, not to ask God for a pardon of which he deemed himself 
unworthy, but to make known his lamentable state. Alphonsus 
received him with tenderness, excited him to repentance, and heard 
his confession. Not only did he deliver him from the burden of his 
sins, but he so inflamed him with zeal that Nardone, such was his name, 
became, together with Barbarese, one of his most powerful helpers in 
the conversion of souls. 

Sometimes a word in season from Alphonsus was enough to 
move the most hardened heart. It is thus that John Olivieri tells the 
story of his conversion. One day he had gone to confession to 
Alphonsus and related a catalogue of outrageous sins with perfect 
indifference. “Is there anything else?” asked Alphonsus at the end 
of the recital. “No,” answered the penitent coldly, “that is all I have 
upon my conscience.” “That is all you have upon your conscience !” 
repeated the confessor deeply moved, “ but what more could you have? 
Do you not see that you only want the turban to become a Turk? 
My son, what harm has Jesus Christ done you—tell me?” These few 
words uttered from the heart of a saint, awoke the deepest sorrow in 
that dead soul. “My faults are such, then,” said the poor sinner, 
“that no greater could have been committed.” He received absolution 
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overwhelmed with shame and grief, and never till his dying day did 
he cease to weep for his sins.. Later on we shall find John Olivieri 
numbered among Alphonsus’ friends, and one of his most fervent 
disciples. 

Not content with merely converting sinners, the zealous priest 
established them in the practices of Christian piety and mortification. 
His penitents became men of prayer, true children of Mary, and faith- 
ful friends of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. Since their numbers 
did not permit him to instruct each one individually, as he would have 
wished, he conceived the idea of gathering them together during the 
summer evenings in some quiet spot, where he could speak familiarly 
to them about God and their souls. These conferences were soon 
thronged by lazzaroni—artisans and labourers, all enthusiastically 
devoted to their holy director. His friends Mazzini, de Alteriis, and 
other zealous priests gladly lent their aid, and the meetings of these 
clergy and people united heart and soul in the love of God might have 
been taken for gatherings of the early Christians. But in Naples, as 
elsewhere, there was no lack of those vivid imaginations which are 
ever ready to see the Himalayas in every molehill. Some nervous and 
timid people began to ask themselves the meaning of these nocturnal 
gatherings of priests and laics, and what plot was being thus hatched in 
the darkness. A simple incident interpreted in a sinister manner 
gave rise to all kinds of suspicions. It happened that among the poorer 
classes were some who, for want of instruction, indulged in mortification 
toexcess. One poor working man, for example, resolved to eat nothing 
but raisins and raw herbs, although he was obliged to work from 
morning till night to support his family. Alphonsus reproved him 
for these excessive rigours, and Don Porpora, always ready with a sally 
to amuse the meeting, added pleasantly : “We must eat to live—God 
wills it so. If they give you cutlets, take them and be thankful, and 
may they do you good.” This harmless remark, repeated with all 
sorts of variations and additions, grew into a legend which changed 
suspicion into certainty. It was clear that the meetings were attended 
by a club of Epicureans, or followers of Molinos, or other heretics 
more dangerous still, who were cloaking their immorality under a 
show of devotion. No time was lost in acquainting the Cardinal 
Archbishop, as the guardian of morals, with the discovery, special 
attention being paid to the aggravating circumstances of the case—the 
nocturnal meetings, suspicious propositions, crowds of lazzaroni, loud 
cries and laughter, to say nothing of other indications which pointed 
to the existence of a plot against Church or State. 

In order to avoid all risk, the Archbishop reported the matter to 
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the Governor of the city, who ordered an officer to go in disguise to 
the next meeting of the club. The latter took up a position where he 
was able to observe all that passed without being recognised. The 
preacher said several things that the officer did not understand, 
which seemed to him suspicious. He sent in his report, and it was 
decided to arrest the ringleaders on the following day. 

Luckily Alphonsus happened to be with the Archbishop when 
news was brought of the decision arrived at by the authorities. 
He understood that it referred to his own society, and hastened 
immediately to countermand the meeting for that evening. His 
two converts, Nardone and Barbarese, however, who lived at a 
distance could not be warned in time. They went as usual to the 
Piazza della Stella, and were immediately arrested and taken first 
to the guard-house, and then before the procurator of the Court. 
“Perhaps these attentions are not to your liking,” said Nardone to 
his companion on the way. “We are well off,’ replied Barbarese 
with a smile. The procurator commanded them to tell the whole 
truth about the gatherings at night. They answered that Alphonsus 
de’ Liguori had organised the meeting for the purpose of teach- 
ing the catechism to poor ignorant people like themselves. At the 
name of Alphonsus the procurator was filled with astonishment. 
“God forgive you,” he exclaimed with a smile, “you have thrown 
Church and State into a panic.” They were then taken before the 
Governor, who was interested to hear about the devout practices 
which had been taught them. During the conversation the two 
prisoners hearing the bell which announced that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was being carried through the streets, ran towards the balcony, 
exclaiming: “It is the Lord!” and threw themselves on their knees. 
The Governor was touched, and set them at liberty. 

Next day the Capital was filled with excitement. Every one who . 
met Alphonsus or his companions begged them to pray for the con- 
version of the new heretics. Mazzini said mass that morning at the 
church of the Camaldolese, and one of the religious asked him if he 
knew anything about the new sect. “ What sect ?” asked Mazzini— 
“ The sect of Cutlets,” replied the other, pale with alarm. “It is made 
up of priests and laymen who hold their meetings in the Piazza della 
Stella.” “TI know it,’ answered Mazzini, “but really I don’t think these 
sectaries are such very dangerous characters.” 

Owing, however, to the trouble which had been created, Alphonsus 
thought it well to go to the Archbishop and tell him how rumour 
had distorted his work. The Cardinal thanked him, but begged 
him to discontinue the open-air meetings. “Wolves in sheep’s 
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clothing,” he said, “might endeavour to make mischief under 
cover of your name.” The zealous missionary obeyed, but in 
order to perpetuate a system of instruction which had transformed 
numbers of labourers, artisans, and itinerant vendors into apostles 
and veritable saints, he resolved to modify it in such a way as to 
make it still more fruitful. With this end in view he recommended 
Barbarese, Nardone, and others among the more capable of his 
penitents, to give conferences themselves to the poorer classes, not in 
the Piazza della Stella, but in private houses and chapels. They set 
themselves to the work with great zeal. Barbarese took up his 
quarters in a barber’s shop, where every evening he taught poor 
working men their prayers, instructed them in the principal mysteries 
of religion, made a quarter of an hour’s meditation with them on the 
eternal truths, or on the Passion of Jesus Christ, and exhorted them 
to devotion towards the Holy Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The meeting lasted for an hour, an hour of happiness 
for all. 

As Alphonsus expected, the movement increased apace, and ina 
short time the barber’s shop became too small to hold the numbers 
that flocked thither. Barbarese then, on the advice of his director, 
transferred the meeting to a chapel belonging to the guild of hat- 
makers, where he had shortly over a hundred auditors. Meanwhile 
Nardone and some other of Alphonsus’ penitents had organised 
similar gatherings in different parts of the city, and these too became 
centres for the work of conversion and sanctification. 

A young wool-carder named Angiolo going to the barber’s one 
evening, noticed that a number of men who dropped in one after 
another proceeded at once to the back of the shop. His curiosity 
was aroused, so he too followed them, and found himself in the 
midst of a large gathering of men who were srouped in front of a 
statue of the Madonna, before which lights were burning. He was 
naturally surprised and inquired the meaning of the gathering. © 
“We are waiting for Don Alphonsus de’ Liguori,” was the reply. 
“He is going to give us an address on the truths of religion. If he is 
prevented from coming, the owner of the shop will take his place.” 
As a matter of fact, Alphonsus was unable to come that evening, so 
the work of catechising was done by the barber; after it was over 
those present went on their knees and joined in common prayers 
with all the fervour of the early Christians. The young Angiolo was 
so touched by the scene that he begged to be enrolled in the society, 
and such was the progress he made in virtue that the austere 
Franciscan Congregation of St. Peter of Alcantara did not hesitate 
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to admit him as a subject. He died a true servant of God, at 
the age of eighty years. 

The development of these private gatherings gave birth to the 
magnificent Association of the Chapels, so called because all the 
heads of conferences soon followed the example of Barbarese and 
assembled their disciples in chapels belonging to different confrater- 
nities. The ecclesiastical authorities gave them rules, and placed 
them under the direction of their parish priest. At the sound of the 
angelus every evening the associates met in their respective chapels, 
and after the recitation of the rosary and the acts of faith, hope, 
and charity, listened to an instruction on some part of the catechism. 
The meeting ended with an explanation of the method of mental 
prayer. The Sunday may be said to have been passed almost entirely 
in devout exercises. In the morning there was meditation for half-an- 
hour, followed by a general communion at the mass, and after the 
thanksgiving, benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Ai visit to the 
church was assigned for the afternoon, followed by a walk in the 
country. In the evening there was the usual gathering at the 
chapels. In 1800 Naples counted sixty-five chapels, and thirty 
years later the number had risen toa hundred. The Association of 
the Chapels numbered thirty thousand associates. 

Alphonsus had not to wait for our modern Christian democrats 
to understand that the priest should go to the people. He how- 
ever went to the people as Jesus Christ went—not to speak to 
them about politics, and socialism, but of their duties towards God 
and their neighbour. Instead of making material well-being the sole 
ideal, he reminded the poor and the working man that Jesus Christ 
was born in a stable, that He worked in a carpenter’s shop for 
His daily bread, and died upon a cross. 

The reader would perhaps like to know what became of Barbarese 
and Nardone, the two principal helpers of our Saint in the founda- 
tion of this association. Barbarese continued faithful to the meet- 
ings till an advanced old age. Thirty-five years after the events we 
have narrated, he learned one day that Alphonsus, then a bishop, was 
preaching in the different churches of Naples. The old man with all 
the enthusiasm of former days hastened to hear the preacher. The 
bishop and his convert met in a hospital where the former had gone 
to evangelise the poor patients. “What brings you here, Barbarese?” 
he asked with a smile. “I have come to hear words inspired by the 
Spirit of God,” the old lecturer answered. He died in the odour of 
sanctity on September 19th, 1767. His companion Nardone, ever 
penitent and ever filled with zeal for the conversion of sinners, also 
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died the death of a saint, leaving behind him no heritage but the 
memory of his virtues. | 

Such were Alphonsus’ labours in the Capital during the first two 
years of his apostolate. They did not however prevent him from 
continuing to co-operate in missions outside Naples. In January, 
1727, we find him at Terlizzi in the diocese of Bari, with eight of his 
colleagues under the direction of their superior, Father Lormigiin 
April, at Campagna, a cathedral city, with fifteen other preachers; in 
November, at Bosco near Naples. In 1728 Benedict XIII. granted a 
jubilee to Italy to console the faithful for the earthquakes, floods, 
and other scourges then desolating the country. This gave addi- 
tional work to the missioners, and especially to Alphonsus, who 
never recoiled before labour or fatigue. One act of the Propaganda 
shows in what esteem he was held by his fellow-members. Their 
Congregation possessed an important benefice attached to a chapel, 
the revenues of which were, according to the provisions made by the 
founder, to be assigned to the most worthy and active of its 
preachers. Alphonsus was junior to all his colleagues both in 
ordination, and in membership of the Propaganda, yet they did not 
hesitate to confer the benefice on him. Alas, they were not always, 
as we shall soon see, to show him the same generosity and good-will. 
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At the ‘‘Chinese’’ College—1729. 


OD is exacting with His Saints. After all the renunciations he 
had made, Alphonsus still heard ringing in his ears tHe same 
voice which five years before had said to him: “ Leave the world and 
give thyself to Me.” He had left the world, but he was still living in * 
his father’s house, where he was often obliged to diminish his vigils 
and abstinence so as not to displease his relations. “Leave thy 
father’s house,” the voice was now whispering, “leave relatives and 
friends, and shut thyself up in a poor cell.” Docile as ever to the 
inspirations of grace, Alphonsus went in quest of a new home. 

In this same year, 1729, the attention of the religious public of 
Naples was largely fixed upon one man. Twenty years before, 
Matthew Ripa had left his country to go to China as a missionary ; 
after seventeen years spent there in apostolic labours, he had returned 
to his native land with the idea of founding a seminary for Chinese 
missionaries both native and European. With this end in view 
he had brought with him from China a learned Chinese neophyte with 
four native companions, to begin the work. After many trials and 
difficulties, an account of which he himself has left us, Ripa founded 
‘the College of the Holy Family in the month of April, 1729, with the 
authorisation of the Pope, and of the Emperor Charles VI. A few 
zealous ecclesiastics joined him as members of the community, and 
some others lived as convictors in the house, to help him with means 
for his enterprise. 

It happened that Matthew Ripa was just then looking for a 
priest to serve the chapel belonging to his community. His friends 
at the Propaganda, Canons Torni and Gizzio, advised him to appeal 
to the devotion of their colleague Alphonsus de’ Liguori. Ripa did 
so, and the young missionary regarded the proposal as the special 
providence of God, to enable him to leave his family, lead a com- 
munity life, and be more at liberty to help his numerous penitents. 
Then, too, he asked himself whether God might not be calling him to 
.the apostolate in China, where five hundred millions of souls were still 
waiting to be set free from their chains, Nor did Don Joseph show 
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himself very much opposed to the change. The frequent absences 
of his son during the last two years, as well as his engrossing occupa- 
tions and solitary tastes, had prepared the way for the separation. 
Alphonsus would continue to live in Naples near his family, and his 
old father was fain to be content with this. Alphonsus, therefore, 
joined the “Chinese” as a convictor or boarder at the beginning of 
June, 1729. | : 

He had been hardly six weeks in the house when he well nigh 
met his death there. While the members of the community were 
taking their recreation in common on July 13th, 1729, the building 
was violently shaken by a terrible storm. They began to recite the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin. Suddenly the lightning struck the 
room where the party was assembled, extinguishing the lights and 
throwing them all on the ground. Theré was an interval of 
silence. Then the cry of one of the party who was the first to 
recover himself roused the rest from their stupor. Lights were 
brought, and it was found that all were safe and sound, though dazed 
—all except Father Ripa, who lay motionless on the floor.. They 
thought him dead, but he was found to be only stunned. “It was 
by a special providence of God,” says Matthew Ripa in describing 
the occurrence, “ that none of us were seriously hurt; for the lightning 
falling right among us in that little room, we might all have been 
killed.” 

After entering on his new abode, Alphonsus gave himself up to 
the practice of mortification with the austerity, said Mgr. Coppola, 
Bishop of Cassano, of a Peter of Alcantara. The diet of this 
struggling community was more than meagre. Their rule permitted 
them to have some boiled meat and vegetables for dinner; but their 
poverty was such that the meat was generally conspicuous by its 
absence, and when it did appear, it consisted of scraps not over fresh, 
bought for a few farthings. As a general rule, they had to be con- 
tent with a soup made out of radishes from their garden, with 
vegetables or roots. The remnants of this scanty repast, with some 
black biscuits steeped in the soup, constituted their supper, after all 
the labours of the day. Far from finding fault with this extremely 
plain diet, Alphonsus, brought up amid delicacies of all kinds, used 
to make it still more disagreeable by mingling bitter herbs with it. 
He often left untasted the fruit, which was the only part of the fare 
capable of giving any pleasure to the palate. On Saturdays he 
fasted on bread and water in honour of the Blessed Virgin; and ~ 
nearly always took his food either kneeling or sitting on the ground. 
Unchangeable in his courage in the midst of these rude privations, 
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he used to encourage his companions to bear the cross with joy, 
“so that we may become saints,’ he would say, “and please Jesus 
Christ.” 

The author of these details, Father Januarius Fatigati, one of 
Ripa’s most fervent disciples, adds that Alphonsus used to wear 
painful cilices, take the discipline to blood, and use every possible 
device to afflict his body. In his cell he studied standing, book 
in hand, and scarcely ever sat down. After having spent the 
day in work and prayer, he passed half the night either in vigil in 
his room or praying before the Blessed Sacrament. When nature 
imperiously demanded a little rest, he lay down upon a board or on 
the hard floor, to imitate his Master who had not where to lay His 
head. 

It might seem as though God would have rewarded this volun- 
tary martyrdom by bestowing more abundantly His heavenly con- 
solations. But such is not always His method in dealing with those 
who are to be great Saints and perfect images of their crucified 
Master. The time of spiritual sweetness was over. It was no longer 
for Alphonsus as in the days when on his knees before the Blessed 
Sacrament or his beloved Madonna his heart had been filled with 
joy, and the world itself would seem to pass away from his sight 
and leave him with the angels. Our Lord had used these Divine 
allurements to draw His servant to Himself; but the time had 
come to treat him, not as a child to be caressed, but as a strong 
man who must work from love, without reward or consolation of any 
kind. Alphonsus found himself plunged in a sea of bitterness, a 
Gethsemane of trouble and dismay. He asked in his anguish for 
a little of that celestial dew which refreshes the suffering soul, but 
the heavens remained silent. “I go to Jesus,” he exclaimed, “and 
He refuses me; I turn to Mary, and she hears me not.” — Yet, with 
the intrepidity of souls who are deemed worthy of such hard trials, 
he continued to make his way through the dark forest, with only the 
light of faith for his guidance, and sustained solely by the deter- 
mination to do the will of God. 

If it is true that the saints find a short way of reaching men’s 
hearts, one may easily imagine what an effect must have been pro- 
duced when the new preacher appointed by Father Ripa left his cell 
and ascended the pulpit. “Alphonsus preaching in the Chinese 
chapel,” says Father Fatigati, “was enough to bring crowds, who 
were never tired of listening to him.” Not content with speaking 
to the people on Sunday, he used during the week to give sermons 
in honour of Our Lady, especially during the novenas of her feasts, 
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During the years he remained at the college he gave an annual 
retreat to his penitents. When he was not preaching he devoted 
all his free time to the confessional, and in the evening he often 
returned from a visit to the church where the Quarant’ Ore was 
being celebrated, accompanied by a long train of men, old and 
young, whose confessions he continued to hear far into the night. 
God alone knows how many sinners he converted during these 
few years, or how many just souls he inflamed with divine love. 

He was especially endowed with the gift of bringing home to 
his hearers the excellence of virginity and the sublimity of the 
religious state. Persons in high society renounced the prospect of 
advantageous marriages in order to live a saintly life in the world 
under the direction of the servant of God, and there were even 
instances of married couples who embraced a life of asceticism and 
continual prayer. 

Alphonsus’ words were so powerful that the most obstinate 
sinners were utterly subdued, and became obedient to divine grace. 
There was one well-known woman of evil life who, after hearing him, 
grew so terrified at the thought of her sins that she was at once 
converted, and under his direction became a veritable Margaret of 
Cortona, by the rigour of her penance and the heroism of her virtues. 
Another instance which excited great wonder among his contem- 
poraries was the almost miraculous transformation he effected in the 
case of a young girl who bore, but did not honour, the name of Mary. 
This poor child was filled with vanity and the spirit of the world, 
and all her mother’s prayers and remonstrances could not bring 
her to a better state of mind. At last the poor mother in her 
despair asked the help of the holy preacher. He saw the daughter, 
and succeeded in bringing her to God; but the world was strong, 
and she relapsed. The mother again asked Alphonsus’ help, and 
the zealous director pointed out to the straying sheep the dangers 
of her state. . The penitent this time, touched with a lasting re- 
pentance, retired into a corner of the church and began to sob aloud. 
The confessor understood what was passing in her soul. He left 
the confessional, called her to him, and said : 

“Mary, do you sincerely wish to give yourself to God ?” 

“Yes, I do wish it,” she replied without hesitation. 

“Unreservedly and with your whole heart ?” 

“ Unreservedly,” the penitent answered. 

“ Since that is the case,” resumed the confessor in firm tones, “go 
and cut off your hair and become a daughter of St. Teresa.” 

The girl obeyed and became a nun. God, wishing to raise her 
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to the heights of sanctity, made her pass through the crucible of 
tribulation and temptation of a terrible kind. Alphonsus did not 
abandon her in her trials. He supported her with the greatest 
charity, and constantly begged the prayers of the holiest of his 
penitents on her behalf. When obliged to leave Naples he en- 
trusted poor Mary, as he called her, to the care of his venerated 
master, Don Nicholas Torni. Thanks to the strong measure pro- 
posed by the skilful and courageous director in withdrawing her 
from the world where she was in such danger of perishing, she 
triumphed at last over all obstacles, and died a holy death. 

The chapel of the Chinese thus became the refuge of sinners and 
the home of devout souls during the two years and a half that 
Alphonsus exercised his ministry there. Ripa in the demoirs of 
his Congregation has given a page of generous tribute to his devoted 
chaplain. “Among our inmates,” he wrote, “we had Don Alphonsus 
de’ Liguori,” a gentleman commendable by his birth, but still more 
for his great qualities as a missionary. Although not a member of 
our institute,.hé was animated with a keen desire to preach the 
gospel in China, and more than once told his confessor that if God 
should call him he was ready to respond. I had such reliance on 
his zeal and talents that I left it almost entirely to him to preach 
and hear confessions in our church, and he acquitted himself of the 
charge to the great advantage of the worshippers.” 

These incessant labours, which would have been enough to 
occupy several men, left our Saint time and energy for other works. 
He was not only present from time to time at the meetings held by 
Barbarese and Nardone, but he preached at the Quarant’ Ore when- 
ever the parish priests asked for his services, and took his part with 
his colleagues of the Propaganda in the great work of giving 
missions. Six months after his joining Ripa, he gave a mission at 
the church of the Holy Ghost in Naples, and here he was comforted 
by one of the great consolations of his life. 

Don Joseph had, as time went on, considerably relaxed his foetee 
opposition to his son’s projects, but he had not entirely forgiven him 
for the overthrow of all his hopes. Alphonsus had prayed con- 
tinually that his father’s wounded heart might be healed, but 
hitherto his prayer had not been granted. It happened that during 
the course of the mission at the Church of the Holy Ghost, Don 
Joseph one evening chanced to be passing on his way from the royal 
palace when he heard the voice of his son. The Captain of the 
Galleys allowed himself to be so far influenced. by curiosity that 
he crossed the threshold of the church. The preacher was. speaking 
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of the love of God with such fervour and conviction that the 
great congregation listened motionless and spellbound. Don Joseph 
himself was soon under the sway of that true and simple eloquence 
which went straight to the heart. The enthusiasm of the vast crowd 
communicated itself to him, and he felt the tears fill his eyes. At 
the close of the sermon he left the church lamenting that he had 
so long and so obstinately opposed his son’s vocation, thanking 
God now for the first time for having made Alphonsus an apostle 
of souls. He was still under the influence of these feelings when his 
son returned, for his father’s house was so closé to the church that 
he lived at home during the mission. Don Joseph was at the door 
awaiting him, and in another moment had clasped him to his arms 
while his tears flowed abundantly. “O my son,” he exclaimed, 
“how grateful I am to you! You have taught me to know God. 
O my Alphonsus, may you be blessed a thousand times for having 
chosen a state of life so pleasing to Our Lord!” His good father 
was completely transformed, and from that day never ceased to 
venerate and love his son whom he looked on as a saint. 2 

Two months later, on the 29th of January, 1730, Alphonsus, 
with a number of his colleagues, began a mission in the town of 
Marano, where, besides hearing a great number of confessions, 
he preached twice a day. The people of the place seeing him 
arrive in his threadbare and patched cassock could not refrain from 
making jokes about his appearance. “If his sermons,” they remarked, 
“are anything like his garments, we are in a bad way!” But as 
soon as he began his opening address, they could not take their 
eyes off this poor preacher of Jesus Christ, whose humble appearance 
concealed so much holiness and wisdom. 

As a result of the labours of these and three other missions, 
given to the people of Capodimonte, Casoria, and the parish of the 
Annunziata at Naples, Alphonsus fell into such a state of weakness 
and exhaustion that his colleagues urged him to take a complete rest 
for a time in the pure country air, to recover his strength. He 
accepted the proposal, for he really felt that he could go on no longer, 
and it was agreed that he should go to a beautiful and solitary spot 
in the neighbourhood of Amalfi, which combined a view of the open 
Mediterranean and the picturesque coast line of Salerno. On the 
day appointed he embarked with five of his companions, Mazzini, 
Mannarini, Panza, Jorio, and Porpora, for Amalfi; but a storm threw 
them back on the coast at Minori, where they were obliged to wait 
for better weather. There they happened to find at the Arch- 
bishop’s house the Vicar-General of Scala who strongly urged 
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them to spend their holidays at Santa Maria dei Monti, in the 
neighbourhood of Scala. “You will find there,” he said, “a suitable 
dwelling with a chapel close by where you may reserve the Blessed 
Sacrament, and can live just as if you were in a hermitage. Besides, 
while recovering your health, you will be able to do an immense 
service to the poor goatherds who are almost entirely destitute 
of spiritual help on that lonely mountain. I will give you the 
necessary faculties if you will evangelise these abandoned souls.” 
So cordial an invitation could not but be accepted by Alphonsus, 
who was keenly anxious to turn his holidays to account. The six 
travellers therefore took the road for Santa Maria dei Monti. 

The chapel from which the place took its name stood at a 
distance of about four miles from Scala on a spreading hill with the 
mountains of Corbelliano and Canneto towering above it. The 
little party had a long and weary climb before they reached the 
plateau, but the magnificent view that lay before them at their 
journey’s end repaid them for all their fatigue. On one side they 
beheld the coast of Amalfi dotted here and there with beautiful 
villages and hamlets overhanging the water’s edge, while the great 
sea stretched beyond to the distant horizon. On the other ‘side 
the majestic Apennines raised their green summits to the sky. 
At their feet nestled the little hermitage, silent and deserted in the 
midst of the rich vegetation. As they stood there alone, far from 
the turmojl of the world and face to face with the great God who 
had created and preserved all the beauties of nature that lay around 
them, our six travellers might almost fancy that they had discovered 
the earthly paradise. They hoped for a time of rest, before the 
Blessed Sacrament which they placed in the tabernacle, and in 
presence of those splendours of creation which revealed to them the 
power and beauty of their Creator. But they soon found that God 
had not led them there to lead a purely solitary life. 

The peasants and goatherds of the neighbourhood no sooner 
heard of the arrival of a band of missionaries among them than 
they began to flock to the chapel with the hope of getting instruc- 
tion from the servants of God. Nor were they disappointed. 
Alphonsus received them kindly, questioned them on the subject of 
religion, and quickly saw that the poor people knew little more about 
it than the flocks under their care. But if they were ignorant, they 
were at least full of the desire for knowledge, and eagerly welcomed 
instruction about the sacred truths of which they had heard so 
little during their lives. Alphonsus first taught them the elements of 
religion, and then proceeded to open their minds to those awful 
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realities of judgement and reprobation which, when realised, turn the 
soul from sin and throw it into the arms of God. It is not difficult to 
imagine the powerful influence wrought on those simple untutored 
souls by the sermons they heard on the eternal truths. ~When they 
had made their confession and received holy communion, they went 
off to tell the good news to the inhabitants of other villages at a 
distance. These also came, and begged that they too might be 
instructed and taught how to save their souls. In this way the 
holiday became a long and continous mission. 

Hitherto Alphonsus’ preaching had been confined to the city of 
Naples, or at the most had been extended to more or less populous 
towns which were abundantly provided with priests and religious 
aids. He had never known the ignorance which reigned among the 
shepherds and labourers, who lived on the mountains far away from 
church and parish priest. The lamentable state of the goatherds 
whose acquaintance in their solitary haunts he now made was a 
revelation to him. He who had devoted himself to making good 
Christians of the lazzaroni in the streets of Naples, asked himself 
now why zealous missionaries could not be found to go into the 
country, to hill and mountain and coast, seeking out and converting 
those of God’s children who hardly knew of the existence of their 
Father in heaven. God who inspired these thoughts was soon 
to reveal to him the purpose which He had in view in leading 
him to the goatherds of the mountains around Santa Maria dei 
Monti. 

Alphonsus paid a visit to Nicholas Guerriero, Bishop “of Scala, 
soon after arriving in the district. The bishop, who had heard of 
Alphonsus, begged him to preach to his people on the following 
Sunday, which was that within the octave of Corpus Christi. 
Alphonsus accepted the invitation, and preached on the love we owe 
to Our Lord in the sacrament of His love. So tender were his words 
that the whole congregation sobbed aloud. Then when the preacher 
proceeded to contrast the love of God for man, with the indifference, 
the sins, and the sacrileges of man towards God, his hearers broke 
forth into such exclamations of contrition that they were heard by the 
nuns of St. Saviour’s, whose convent stood at some distance from the 
cathedral. The bishop himself was deeply touched, and conceived 
such a regard for the missionaries that he did all he could to per- 
suade them to enter his diocese. He would not allow them to leave 
until he had secured from their leader a promise to return in the 
month of September, to preach the novena of the Holy Cross, # 

Alphonsus left Santa Maria dei Monti at the end of July, 1730, to 
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return to Naples with a heart stored with memories of the goatherds 
of the mountain, and of the good people of Scala. Very soon in that 
same town God would reveal to him his future destiny. But to 
understand what is to follow we must now introduce a person who 
is to play an important part in the history of our Saint. 
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CEPACD ATOR Vern 


Father Thomas Falcoia. 


ROM the time of his entrance into the Chinese College, Alphonsus 
came into frequent contact with a venerable religious named 
Thomas Falcoia. The Neapolitans held him in high repute. 
Matthew Ripa, whose acquaintance with him was of long standing, 
regarded him as a saint, and was glad to avail himself of his advice in 
founding his college Hence Father Falcoia’s close relations with the 
community of the Holy Family. But how it came to pass that the 
good old man exercised such an influence over the vocation of 
Alphonsus the present chapter will explain. 

Thomas Falcoia was born in Naples on May 16th, 1663 of deeply 
religious parents, who instilled the love of Jesus into his soul from his 
tenderest years. At the age of seven the thought came to him, as to 
St. Teresa, of consecrating himself to the foreign missions in the hope 
of winning martyrdom. When only fourteen he began to take very 
long walks, so as to become fit for the rough labours of the apostolic 
life. Thanks to his fervent piety, his spirit of mortification, and his 
instinctive horror of sin, he was so happy, St. Alphonsus tells us, as 
to journey through this bad world without losing his baptismal 
innocence. 

After a brilliant course of studies, Thomas entered the Congre- 
gation of zz Operari at the age of twenty. His mind was already 
matured, he possessed a great soul and an untiring zeal. No sooner 
had he been ordained than his superiors sent him with some of his 
companions to found a house of the order in Rome. There in the 
monastery of Santa Balbina, near the church of St. John before the 
Latin Gate, he remained for twenty years, edifying clergy and laity 
alike, by his spirit of prayer, his activity on the missions, and the 
enthusiasm with which he taught the truths of religion to all, even to 
Jews and Mahometans. 

But these labours, fruitful though they were, did not suffice for 
the zeal of this truly apostolic man. The thought of the foreign 
missions never failed to stir his heart. The more he grew in 
the love of God the more he longed to give his life for Him. Of 
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this we have proof in his beautiful prayer, preserved for us by St. 
Alphonsus: “O Supreme Majesty permit me Thy miserable creature 
to present a petition to Thee by the hands of Mary my Mother, 
whose intercession with Thee I implore. I beg only the favour 
of suffering martyrdom, to glorify Thy name, to escape sin, and 
to win men’s hearts to Thee. Unworthy of this grace as I own 
myself to be, yet I have several reasons for asking it. First, 
Iam the last of a race which will soon be extinct; is it not fitting 
that the last branch should bear fruit like that of the Cross before 
disappearing? Then the religious family of which I am a member 
has been in existence for a century without one of its sons giving his 
blood for Thee; wilt Thou not add the glory of martyrdom to its 
other splendours? Lastly, Thy Son when dying on the Cross left 
us this word: ‘Where I am, there let My servant be.’ Since I am 
His servant, have I not the right to shed my blood as He shed 
Hise? 

In order to give effect t6 this his ardent desire of martyrdom he 
begged permission of the Sovereign Pontiff to preach the gospel to 
the pagans in the Indies. But Divine Providence had other designs 
for him, and the permission was refused. 

Later on God made known by miracles the eminent sanctity of 
His servant. The Princess Borghese, whose spiritual director he 
was, had in her service a young Mussulman whom she had fruitlessly 
endeavoured to convert. She was on the point of giving up hope. 
The man’s attachment to the Prophet of Mecca, whose name he bore, 
knew no bounds. One day, however, Falcoia passing by the Borghese 
palace met the slave. “Mahomet,” he said approaching him, and 
making the sign of the cross on his forehead, “become a Christian.” 
That very instant the Mussulman, illuminated by a lightning flash of 
grace, saw the darkness vanish from his soul, and exclaimed : “I wish 
to become a child of the Church.” He was baptized and lived in 
Christian faith and piety until his death.’ 

One day, while absorbed in God in prayer, Falcoia beheld in vision 
a vessel about to sink beneath the waves. Among the passengers he 
recognised several of his friends and penitents. Throwing himself 
on his knees, he implored Our Lord to rescue the hapless ones 
from the death that threatened them. His intervention saved them, 
for they afterwards related with wonder and gratitude, how when 
the storm was at its fiercest and the disabled vessel seemed about to 
founder, the servant of God suddenly appeared to them, and brought 
them into port, they knew not how.’ 

1 Trattato del divin segreto, Naples, 1759. 2 [bid., p» OI. 
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But it was during the last year of his stay in Rome that an 
event occurred which exercised an effect on all his subsequent life. 
He was walking one day on the banks of the Tiber with a companion 
when he saw a vision in which he was told that God wished the founda- 
tion of a new religious family of men and women, whose particular aim 
should be the perfect imitation of Our Saviour’s virtues. By their 
humility its members were to represent the hidden life of Jesus, and 
by their zeal His public life of toil in seeking souls through the hills 
and valleys of Palestine. From that moment he sought for the 
means to raise up in the Church the new religious institute he had 
seen, without however revealing a divine communication which 
others might have regarded as an illusion. Failure followed failure 
in his different attempts. Towards 1710 Falcoia left Rome for 
Naples, where during four years he looked in vain for helpers in his 
work. In 1714 he was elected general of his Congregation, and had 
to devote himself entirely to the government of his monasteries, but 
he never ceased to think of what had become the dream of his life. 
When he became a simple subject once more at the end of his period 
of office, while preaching a mission at Tarentum, he met with twelve 
zealous priests who, at his suggestion, agreed to live under a common 
rule which bound them to imitate the virtues of Our Lord, and 
preach the Gospel to the poor. But alas! it was not long before 
the members of the little society found the life they were leading too 
severe, and so dispersed. Falcoia did not allow himself to be dis- 
couraged. “Deus et dies,’ he would often repeat, “God will do the 
work on His appointed day.” 

Another attempt which had cost him ten years of toil and care 
seemed destined to end in like failure. After a mission preached by 
him in the town of Scala in 1719, the leading men of the place asked 
him to reorganise a community of devout women which was in danger 
of extinction through lack of resources, and above all, of spiritual 
direction. Father Filangieri, his superior, agreed to the proposal, 
and even offered a part of his fortune for the restoration of the 
convent, so that on May 2oth, 1720, twelve postulants of good family 
were able to enter and place themselves under the direction of Father 
Falcoia to be initiated into the religious life. He gave them the rule 
of the Visitation, and asked from the Visitation nuns of Naples an 
experienced religious to form them to the spirit of that order. But 
this was not in accordance with their rule, and his request could not 
be granted. Left to his own inspiration the pious director tried to 


1 Annotations of Father Czesar Sportelli, 
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infuse into the community the spirit which animated his own actions, 
and earnestly exhorted them to make their perfection consist in the 
imitation of the virtues of Jesus Christ. Under such a master the 
convent soon had a great reputation in the neighbourhood, and in 
three years the number of its members had increased to thirty. 

Everything then gave good ground for hope. The religious 
venerated a father whose sanctity God was pleased to show forth by 
extraordinary graces. Two of the sisters had been indebted to his 
prayers for an almost instantaneous cure from dangerous illness. 
The Superioress herself was on the point of succumbing to the 
attacks of a fever which resisted all remedies, when it disappeared 
onaword from Falcoia. A great fire, which no effort could check, 
was devastating the woods which crown the heights of Scala, when 
the servant of God made the sign of the cross in the direction of 
the mountain, and the conflagration ceased. 

In 1724, a postulant, named Maria Celeste, of the family of 
Crostarosa, joined the community. She was twenty-seven at the 
time, having been born October 31st, 1696, in the same year as St. 
Alphonsus. She had been favoured even from the tenderest age with 
extraordinary graces. The last eight years of her life had been 
passed in a Carmelite convent. There she had heard Father Falcoia 
give a retreat, and his conferences made such a deep impression on 
her that she chose him for her spiritual director. The Carmelite 
convent was shortly afterwards dissolved; and Falcoia offered her and 
two of her sisters in religion a refuge in the community of Scala. 
After six months of her new novitiate had gone by, God bestowed 
some remarkable favours on Sister Maria Celeste, which she thus 
describes in her autobiography: “On Rogation Monday, in the year 
1725, after receiving holy communion as usual, I experienced within 
a brief space of time an intimate transformation of my soul in Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. I felt as though I had exchanged the present life 
for the unspeakable joys of eternity. In that moment I received an 
outpouring of the most precious blessings contained in the life of 
Our Saviour. Jesus told me that He wished to use me to establish 
in the world a new institute, of which all the rules should have 
reference to the imitation of His divine example. I saw, as it were, 
an open book, in which within and without were written the perfec- 
tions of the Divine Lamb. The impression left on me was so deep 
that it could never be effaced from my memory.” Moreover, on the 
feast of Corpus Christi, Our Lord made known to Sister Maria 
Celeste the rule and habit to be adopted by the new institute, as well — 
as the spirit which was to animate its members. He ordered her 
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to write down all He had intimated to her, and make an exact 
report of it to her spiritual father.’ ann . 
These strange communications were all the more embarrassing. 
to the poor novice from the fact that Father Falcoia was in Rome. 
for the jubilee of the Holy Year, and she had nobody to whom she 
could turn for counsel. She related her vision, however, to the 
novice mistress, who told her to note down the details in writing, 
and observe absolute silence on the matter. Maria Celeste obeyed. 
God, however, who is Master of His own secrets, gave similar: lights 
to Sister Mary Colomba and others of the religious. _ Furthermore, 
He so disposed the hearts of the community, that all engaged in 
prayer and redoubled their penances, to hasten a. transformation 
for which heaven itself seemed to be calling. rate 
When Father: Falcoia returned from Naples, he received from 
Maria Celeste a detailed account of the mysterious occurrence. - She 
even announced the speedy advent of the rule which God had shown 
her. But the cautious director, on his guard against the imagina- 
tions of women as well as the illusions of the evil one, answered the 
sister that only a proud and credulous person could put faith in 
such nonsense. Nay more, to punish her for her foolish temerity, he 
deprived her of communion until the feast of the Assumption, and 
commanded her, in the name of obedience, to throw her pretended 
rule into the fire. God, however, took the sister’s part visibly, for 
Falcoia’s letter, bearing the date of June 30th, did not. reach. the 
convent of Scala until forty-seven days later, that is to say, the 
day after the Assumption. Thus Maria Celeste was not deprived 
of holy communion after all, and the. rule, instead of undergoing 
the trial by fire, arrived safe and sound in Falcoia’s hands, to whom 
she had sent it. . ts Ties gh al ae ORE 
The good old man, in spite of his severe order, read the 
document with the most scrupulous attention. Imagine. then his 
surprise at finding in Maria Celeste’s pages the counterpart of 
the vision which had thrilled his own heart twenty years before. 
It was just what he had seen, an institute based on the imitation 
of Jesus Christ, a rule modelled on His virtues. . Did Our Saviour 
then at last intend. to realise the ideal of which His servant had 
been given a glimpse, and had He permitted the refusal of the 
Visitation nuns only in order to’ enrich His Church with a. new 
religious family? The more he studied the manuscript, the more 
1 These facts, which are given in the autobiography of Sister Maria Celeste, are also 


found in. the report made by Sister Mary Raphael (Matilda di Vito), who ‘solemnly affirms 
their truth. i: % OH ven 
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clearly he saw in it the spirit of God. Still, he thought it weil not to 
rely only on his own judgement, and to submit the rule to the ex- 
amination of a number of theologians. They could not but admire it, 
and in their opinion there was no obstacle to its introduction, since 
the convent of Scala was not attached to any existing order. It 
was necessary, however, that the professed religious should consent to 
accept it. 

Fortified with this counsel, Falcoia put the question to the 
members of the community. The answer was in favour of the 
transformation so long desired. If any doubts remained God Him- 
self dispelled them. One of the sisters named Mary Magdalen had 
been out of her mind for several years, and had so greatly disturbed 
the convent by her fits of violence that her uncle, the Vicar-General 
of Scala, wished to have her removed to an asylum. One of her 
friends among the religious, however, consented to watch over her 
night and day, and she was allowed to remain. Sister Mary 
Raphael, the holy religious in question, became instant in her 
prayers to God to cure the poor demented one as a proof of His 
will in regard to the new rule. Whether she communicated her 
thought to Father Falcoia, or whether he acted on his own inspira- 
tion, certain it is that the pious director, after much prayer, took 
Maria Celeste’s manuscript and placed it on the head of the afflicted 
nun. On the instant she recovered the use of her reason. 

Falcoia now convoked the religious in chapter, showed them the 
excellence of a life consecrated entirely to the imitation of Christ, 
and proposed that they should declare by vote for the adoption or 
rejection of the proposed rule. The votes were unanimous in the 
affirmative. Only the Superioress objected that in an affair of such 
importance serious reflection was necessary. Before deciding she 
desired, she said, to confer privately with Father Filangieri, the 
Superior-General of the Pii Operarii. 

This was but a pretext. Opposed to the new rule, yet not 
knowing how to justify her opposition, the Superioress put’ all her 
hopes in Father Filangieri, who had no right whatever to interfere 
in the matter. Filangieri, misled by her and by some of the sisters 
whom she succeeded in winning over to her side, declared against 
the new rule, against Sister Maria Celeste, whom he treated as a 
visionary, and against Falcoia, who, according to him, had allowed 
himself to be taken in the toils of Satan. He forbade the latter to 
say a word in public or in private on the reorganisation of the 
convent; and, in order to strike at the root of the supposed evil, 
he published a solemn declaration from the theologians of his 
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Congregation, to the effect that the occurrences at Scala were the 
work of the devil, that Maria Celeste was the victim of hallucination, 
and Falcoia not responsible for his actions. The news was soon all 
over Naples. 

Radical as these measures were, they did not satisfy Filangieri. 
He tried to compel the religious to drive Maria Celeste out of the 
convent. But to this they would not consent. They would deem it 
a grave sin, they answered, to treat with such rigour one who had 
been guilty of no wrong. Filangieri punished their opposition by 
forbidding Falcoia to set foot within the convent, or even com- 
municate with its inmates. ) 

To all this violence Falcoia opposed only the humblest submis- 
sion, as may be seen from the following letter addressed to his 
beloved daughters: “I see now,” he says, © how much God loves 
you. He it is who is removing every obstacle to your perfection, 
and His hand will restore the order which has been disturbed, not 
through your fault, but by my unskilfulness. The Father General, 
I would have you know, has treated me as I deserve, in accusing me 
of folly and delusion. Submit then in peace to the prohibition he 
has imposed on me against taking part in the affairs of the convent. 
Live ever in obedience, and pray to the Divine Majesty for me. For 
my part I will never cease to pray for my most dear daughters, to 
whom I give a last blessing from the bottom of my heart.” Falcoia 
broke off, as he was commanded, all relations with the convent of 
Scala. Crushed, but resigned, he waited in silence for God’s good 
time. 

It was during the years which followed these events that Falcoia 
met Alphonsus at the Chinese college. He had heard of the 
young priest’s holiness, of his wonderful preaching and apostolic 
works, and of the numerous conversions he had made, but until then 
no opportunity had presented itself for intimate conversation with 
him. Alphonsus on his side knew only by reputation of the cele- 
brated Falcoia. No sooner however did they meet than the closest 
friendship sprang up between the old man of seventy and the young 
priest of thirty-four. For souls do not age. In their eternal youth 
they join heart to heart when the Holy Spirit unites them in the same 
love—the love of Jesus crucified. Alphonsus felt that he had met 
one of Christ’s veterans, one who had grown old in His sacred war- 
fare: a religious strong in will, but docile to the voice of authority; 
no ordinary intellect, and yet one open to the lights and impressions — 
of grace; a man of good counsel, whose long experience would be 
a help to him at need. Nor was Falcoia slow to recognise in 
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Alphonsus one of those privileged souls on whom God showers His 
gifts, to fit them to become mighty fellow-workers in His redemp- 
tion. His heart went out to him in love, as to a son sent by heaven 
to comfort him in his tribulations. In the nephew he seemed to 
.see the uncle, the Bishop of Troia, whose intimate friend he had 
been. He saw in him the same soul, the same fervour, the same 
horror of the smallest sin, the same zeal for the conversion of poor 
sinners. 

Ever filled with the thought of the convent of Scala, the servant of 
God told Alphonsus all the details of the famous story, which had ex- 
cited so much ridicule in Naples. In his humility and distrust of him- 
self, he was very careful not to utter any condemnation of those who 
accused him of being a victim of illusions, yet he felt that he had too 
many proofs of the reality of the visions to yield to the opinions of his 
adversaries. The religious, too, after his removal from the direction 
of the convent had remained faithful to their convictions. At the 
first new election they had set aside the former superioress, and chosen 
in her place the novice mistress, the same Sister Mary Angela who 
had so wisely directed Maria Celeste at the time of her revelations. 
A stroke of apoplexy, too, had removed Filangieri from the scene. 
Falcoia concluded that hope was not yet lost. Alphonsus listened 
with the greatest interest to the old man’s recital, but the con- 
demnation of Sister Maria Celeste’s visions by so many theo- 
logians weighed strongly with him, and he was careful not to take 
sides. 

Just then the Emperor Charles VI., informed of the merits and 
virtues of Thomas Falcoia, nominated him to the see of Castellamare. 
The humble religious had refused the episcopate on another occasion ; 
but now that his Sovereign returned to the subject, he asked himself 
if it might not be a sign of God’s will. Castellamare was in the 
neighbourhood of Scala. The episcopate would set him free and 
leave him to direct the convent as seemed best. After some hesita- 
tion he accepted the appointment. 

It so happened that as he was about to leave Naples for Rome 
where he was to be consecrated, Alphonsus returned to the city from 
his holiday at Santa Maria dei Monti. As he was to go back to Scala 
in the month of September to preach the novena of the Holy Cross, 
-Falcoia availed himself of the occasion to beg him to give the 
spiritual exercises at the convent. Alphonsus would thus have an 
opportunity of examining the spirit which animated the religious, of 
testing the revelations of Maria Celeste, and forming his judgement 
about the new rule. 
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Alphonsus accepted the work. He little thought that this retreat 
was destined to decide his own lot and that of so many others. But 
Falcoia no doubt was not without hope, that the man he was sending 
to the convent of Scala was the one who would raise up, under his 
direction, the twofold edifice which the divine Architect had 
revealed to him in Rome. 
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GHARIPIER’ IX: 
|. The Redemptoristines—1730—1731. 


ALCOIA’S elevation to the episcopate had greatly rejoiced the 

’ religious of Scala. They had been for three years deprived of 
their holy director, and they eagerly looked forward to his visit. 
“Hasten your return,” they wrote to him at Rome, “ and no longer 
leave your daughters deprived of all spiritual aids25 .tlies replied 
that it was impossible for him to leave Rome before November, but 
that he was sending them a man after his own heart, the missionary 
Alphonsus de’ Liguori, who would give them their retreat and act 
as extraordinary. confessor. They were to treat him as Falcoia’s 
own counterpart, and have no secrets from him. 

Thus announced, Alphonsus betook himself to Scala in Septem- 
ber, 1730, accompanied by two friends, Mazzini, his inseparable 
companion, and Mannarini, one of Matthew Ripa’s colleagues at the 
Chinese College. He preached first, before a great concourse of 
people, the novena he had promised to the bishop, Mgr. Guerriero, 
and then proceeded to the convent to begin the spiritual exercises 
there. After the reports which were in circulation throughout 
Naples concerning the religious of Scala, who were commonly 
regarded as visionaries, he was inclined to believe that he would be 
called on to combat illusions very hurtful to spiritual progress. Does 
not history show that some devout and really holy persons have been 
at times the victims of their own imagination or of diabolical deceit ? 
So oppressed was Alphonsus by fears of this kind, that he deemed it 
unwise to attempt any serious work in the convent before clearing up 
the question of the revelations. | 

It was therefore rather as making a visitation than as giving 
a retreat that he presented himself at the convent. After asking to 
see the superioress and her assistants in the parlour he informed them 
that, in his capacity of extraordinary confessor, he intended first of all 
to make-a thorough examination of the facts relating to the visionary 
religious, who had caused so much talk in Naples and the neighbour- 
hood. To this not very encouraging opening, Sister Mary Angela, 
the superioress, answered that she and her companions would do 
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whatever he wished, and that they rejoiced at the thought of the good 
advice he would give them for their advancement in the love of God. 
She then proceeded, as requested, to describe the events which had 
taken place five years before, and the artifices employed by the evil 
one to disturb the community and retard the work of God. After 
putting many questions to the superioress, Alphonsus, that every- 
thing might be done in proper legal form, said he should like 
to question the members of the community privately. “We must 
get at the troth” he said. “If these revelations come from? God: 
it would be wrong to disregard them, if they are hallucinations, 
the souls which have been led astray must be put on the right 
path.” 

Next day the sisters appeared before him one by one, beginning 
with Maria Celeste, the prime cause of the whole agitation. We 
will allow her to describe what passed, in her own words: ‘Don 
Alphonsus began,’ she says, ‘by commanding me to relate the whole 
story of my life, and all the graces which God had given me 
from my childhood. I told him how God had called me to His 
service in a wonderful way ; how, for example, when approaching the 
holy table for the first time, at the age of eleven, Our Blessed Lord 
had shown Himself visibly to me, and given me so profound a 
horror for my sins that I burst out into sobs before the whole con- 
gregation.” “From that first grace,” I added, “my life has been one 
long chain of favours, by means of which God has constantly drawn 
me to Himself.” Then I came to the divine communications con- 
cerning the new rule and the new institute, and I concealed nothing 
from him of the fears which had assailed me, or the persecution of, 
which I was made the victim. Don Alphonsus then dismissed me. 
The next witnesses were Mary Colomba and some others more or 
less favoured with the same lights. After them all the sisters, in- . 
cluding the former superioress, had to give their opinion. 

With the evidence before him, Alphonsus’ preconceived views 
melted away like mists in the morning sun. Clearly he had to deal . 
with a fervent community, one perfectly submissive to the rules of 
obedience, and solely bent on making progress in divine love. The 
religious whom God had used to manifest His will showed them- 
selves to be models in all things to their companions. Their 
statements bore the stamp of simplicity and truth. There was no 
trace of unreality or diabolical suggestion. The revelations had had 
but one effect, that of moving souls to virtue, and persecution, 
instead of disheartening, had only served to increase their courage 
and hope. Then there was Sister Mary Magdalen who had been cured 
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of her madness by the mere touch of the rule; was she not a proof 
that the matter was from God? 

When he had made up his mind, Alphonsus lost no time in com- 
municating his decision to those concerned. He called the community 
together, and declared that after a thorough examination of the 
facts of the case there could be no doubt that the revelations had God 
for their Author, and consequently that it had been a mistake to call 
them hallucinations or deceptions of the devil. He exhorted the 
religious to return thanks to God for the favours which they had 
received, and to substitute as soon as possible the rule God had given 
them for that in use at the time. Lastly, addressing the little 
eroup of dissidents, he set before them the responsibility they would 
incur in thwarting a divine work. His decision, uttered with the 
conviction of his ardent nature made such an impression ‘on the 
whole community that the former superioress exclaimed before them 
all: “If such is the will of God, then I not only give up my 
opposition, but declare myself the first to accept the new rule.” 
Tears were in the eyes of all at this sudden and unexpected change 
of heart; the sisters émbraced one another in token of their perfect 
union, and their souls filled with joy gave thanks to God. 

Alphonsus had shown them that God willed the new edifice, but for 
the laying of the foundation stone, that is to say for the adoption of 
the new rule, it was necessary that they should have the authorisation 
of the Bishop of Scala, who alone had jurisdiction over the convent. 
Nor was his consent a foregone conclusion. There was some reason 
to fear that Mgr. Guerriero, tired of the divisions and fluctuations of 
these latter years, might seek to avoid further trouble by ordering a 
continuance of the status quo. Falcoia, discredited as he was in the 
eyes of the bishop and his clergy, stood no very good chance of suc- 
ceeding in this thorny negotiation. Besides now that he had become 
Bishop of Castellamare, any action of his might look like meddling in 
the affairs of his neighbour’s diocese. On the whole then it seemed 
best that Alphonsus himself should endeavour to settle the matter 
before leaving Scala. He went at once with his two companions 
to the bishop, gave the grounds of his judgement as to the reve- 
lations, and asked his lordship to authorise the rule. The bishop, 
aware of the character and capacity of the petitioner, left the 
whole matter in his hands. Organise the convent, he said, as you 
think best for the glory of God and the sanctification of its inmates. 
Thus armed with full powers, Alphonsus once more assembled the 
sisters in chapter, and with their consent decided that the new rule 
should be put in force on the Pentecost of the following year 1731. 
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These preliminaries over, Alphonsus began the retreat. To infuse 
into the souls of the religious the spirit of the new rule he chose for 
his subject the life and virtues of Our Divine Saviour. With what 
love and eloquence he developed this beautiful theme, the perpetual 
object of his prayers and preaching, may be guessed from the en- 
thusiasm of the sisters, and, better still, from the increase of fervour in 
the community which followed on the retreat. _ 

His double task accomplished, Alphonsus quitted the convent, 
leaving the religious, who were henceforth to be his daughters in 
Jesus Christ, happy in the blessings he had been the means of 
bringing to them, but inconsolable at his departure. The superioress 
and her companions could not find words to express their gratitude. 
One of them has preserved for us the following little story, which in 
its simplicity might have been taken from the /zoretid: “The first 
time,” she says, “that Don Alphonsus, with Don Giovanni Mazzini, 
came to the convent after the close of the exercises, Mother Mary 
Angela would not have them leave without giving them a cake for 
the journey. The sister who looked after the cooking set about 
preparing the ingredients. She was very busy at the moment, and, 
turning to the Blessed Virgin, she exclaimed: ‘Please do help me, 
dear Mother, and straightway went into an ecstasy. When. she 
came to herself, there was the cake made and baked to a turn, though 
the fire had not been lit. She sent it at once to Don Alphonsus with 
the words: ‘Eat this; it was the Madonna who made it.” And he 
confessed afterwards, that while eating the cake he had felt his heart 
stirred and inflamed with divine love.” O beautiful and touching 
simplicity! the proud despise thee, but it is to simple souls: Look God 
loves to manifest Himself. 

On his return to N aplés, the Saint received a letter from Mer. 
Falcoia in which the latter informed him that the echo of his con- 
ferences had reached as far as Rome: “My daughters,” he added, 
“regard the retreat you have given them as a singular blessing. 
They were good before; thanks to you, I shall find them better. In 
‘their name and my own, I thank you with all my heart—you whom 
I venture to call my son, since you are so good as to give me the 
affectionate name of father. As to the new rule, please do not say a 
word about it to anybody until my return.” The prudent director 
also imposed absolute silence on the religious with regard to the 
approaching reorganisation of their community. _He knew that fire 
often lies smouldering under the ashes, and that a spark oo sulle 
to rekindle animosity both in Scala and Naples. 

Meanwhile numerous letters reached Alphonsus from the convent 
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giving still stronger evidence of the effect produced there by his 
instructions. Every one of the sisters opened her heart to him, and 
begged for counsel as to the best way to advance in virtue. With 
the tenderness of another St. Francis de Sales he answered:' “ Many 
days have elapsed since the retreat at Scala, but the memory of you 
is as fresh with me as if I had only just left you... .. From time to 
time I turn towards your home and exclaim: Oh, yes! love Jesus; 
souls captivated by divine love, love Him then, do not lose a moment 
of time, you can give Him the greatest pleasure. Remember that not 
a moment passes that He does not love you; He loses no time. 
Speak often to Him, especially when you find yourself before Him in 
the Blessed Sacrament... . Love Jesus, above all love His Sacred 
Heart and His Divine will. . . . Unite your will with the will of God, 
and then say: ‘Thy good pleasure, O Lord, and Thy glory are 
sufficient for me.’ Let this be our only aim, to glorify God in our lives; 
after that, come affliction, come abandonment, come crosses and 
trials, storms and darkness, desolation and despondency; let them 
come as often as it pleases God to send them. He remains the same 
good God, worthy of all our love. May He then be blessed and 
loved for ever and ever.” | | 

In the passage immediately preceding this, Alphonsus takes 
occasion from the promises contained in the letters to recommend 
himself to the prayers of the religious. “Now my dear sisters do 
not grow negligent in praying for me; I who am a priest, called to 
save souls, should be filled with zeal for the glory of God; pray that 
I may give Him pleasure. . . . I shall appear importunate by repeating 
so often: Pray for me; but it is because I fear that with time your: 
zeal may grow cold. You must know that the very thought that you 
are recommending me to God gives me courage, and spurs me on to 
give pleasure to God, as it seems to me almost impossible that God 
can refuse to hear you when you pray earnestly for any soul, and 
say to Him, as St. Teresa was accustomed to say: Lord, we wish to 
obtain this for our friend... . I, for my part, never forget you in my 
prayers, poor as they may be; to tell you the truth, you share in a 
great part of my unworthy prayers. It seems to me that I pray 
more for you than for myself; for as regards myself, I endeavour to be 
resigned, if God wishes me to remain in the lowest grade of sanctity ; 
but as for you, I will not rest till I see you all like Seraphim.” 

Then with the tender solicitude of a father, who, when writing to 
his family, remembers to mention even the least of his children, 
Alphonsus has-a souvenir for each of the religious, whom. he 

1 Letter of Oct. 29, 1730. 
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mentions by name, a thought adapted to the particular needs and 
character of each, and one which will recall to her the resolutions 
and promises of the retreat. 

This letter, in which the author’s soul is portrayed, affords proof 
that in detaching themselves from the world to raise themselves to 
union with God, the saints lose nothing of their tenderness. The 
man whose soul is set on selfish pleasures may become hard and 
even cruel, but a pure heart seems to share in the loving kindness of 
God Himself. As the soul expands to take in all the world, the 
affections deepen rather than diminish, till the saint cries out with 
the great Apostle: “My little children, of whom I am in labour again 
until Christ be formed within you.”! 

However, though God gives His servants from time to time the 
consolations of friendship, it is only to help them to bear the cross, 
Bethany is not far from Calvary. Alphonsus knew this by ex- 
perience, and it was with good reason that he begged the sisters to 
recommend him to God. For when he wrote, interior troubles once 
more held him in their agonising grasp. In the letter quoted above 
we find him writing: “ Up to the present time, as I have already told 
you, I have been paying for the happy time that I spent at Scala; 
I am as well as one could expect during the storm; I am in such a 
state that at times I can neither see heaven nor earth, and I find 
within myself a dark abyss, «dz nullus ordo sed terribilis [sempiternus] 
horror inhabitat—where no order, but everlasting horror dwelleth. 
May the will of God be ever done. ... Pray to God for me, that I may 
not offend Him, since it would not be for His greater glory that I 
‘should offend Him. O Lord, here I am, hell would be little for 
me?’ 

To this interior distress was now added the trial of bodily illness. 
Although exhausted by the fatigues of a mission following close upon 
his labours at Scala, Alphonsus proceeded to Amalfi to give the 
spiritual exercises to a religious community in that place. Fever 
obliged him to interrupt his preaching, but as soon as he was a little 
better he resumed the course. On his return to Naples he had a 
relapse which within a month brought him to death’s door. His 
lungs seemed to be fatally affected. The fever reached a degree 
which left no room for hope. His approaching death seemed to be so 
certain that Matthew Ripa, who was in Rome at the time on business 
connected with his order, made all haste to reach Naples to assist his 
friend in his last moments. Judge of his surprise to find him in full 
convalescence! The Blessed Virgin, who had once before miracu- 
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lously cured him, again heard the prayers which went up from all 
hearts, and especially from the.convent of Scala, for him who was to 
do so much for her honour, and the honour of her Son. 

This illness furnishes us with a trait which displays the extreme 
delicacy of the Saint’s conscience. Recalling one day fifty years 
afterwards the events of bygone years, he thought of the danger he 
had run on this occasion, and of the numerous visits made by his 
kind doctor. He came to the conclusion that the latter had not 
received sufficient remuneration for his pains. The doctor was long 
since dead, but Alphonsus forwarded twenty ducats to his heirs, to 
repay the debt. 

During the three months of forced inactivity for Alphonsus which 
followed this illness, the religious of Scala were preparing themselves 
for the great event which was to take place, as Alphonsus had 
arranged, on the feast of Pentecost, May 23,1731. Certain outside 
critics still endeavoured to raise difficulties, but the bishop, Mer. 
Guerriero, true to his word, would not withdraw his permission for 
the inauguration of the new rule. Still the latter, drawn up by Maria 
_ Celeste according to her revelations, was no more than an out- 
line, a general sketch of the virtues to be practised by the religious in 
imitation of Jesus Christ, together with their dress and manner of 
life. On these data Mer. Falcoia had drawn up a plan of regular 
observance, to be followed by the sisters from the ensuing Pentecost 
until the rule and constitutions were definitely settled. The drawing 
up of these constitutions however gave rise to serious difficulties, and 
we find Mgr. Falcoia writing to Alphonsus: “Would to God you 
were here with me at Castellamare to bring some important business 
to a happy issue.” 

The conflict of jurisdiction which our Saint had feared broke out 
on the new bishop’s arrival in his diocese. Falcoia’s enemies worked 
on Mer. Guerriero, hoping to induce him to re-establish the former 
state of things. In this they failed; but they did succeed in per- 
suading him to draw up the new rule according to his own ideas of 
the needs of the community. Falcoia thus describes his embarrass- 
ment in a letter to Alphonsus: “You obtained from the bishop the 
reorganisation of the convent, but now he. means to carry it out 
after his own fashion. I beg of you to use all your skill to bring 
him to terms. Let him allow me to settle the rule, and steer this 
bark. I have directed this convent for many years, and I know 
all the difficulties which are no doubt in the prelate’s mind. 
Besides, when I have drawn up the constitutions, I will submit them 
to him, and be ready to modify anything of which he disapproves.” 
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In view of the party spirit which ran high at Scala, the young 
missionary did not think it safe to mix himself up in the matter 
without consulting his director and superiors. Father Pagano ad- 
vised him, and Canon Torni gave him positive orders to keep out 
of the discussion altogether. He was, therefore, obliged to tell Mer, 
Falcoia that it was impossible for him to accede to his wishes, since 
the superiors of the Propaganda forbide him to concern himself with 
Scala. 

The news threw the convent into a state of alarm.’ The removal 
of Alphonsus meant the destruction of the new institute even before 
it had begun to be, for Mgr. Falcoia, looked upon with disfavour as 
he was, would never succeed in disarming his opponents. The reli- 
gious were once more plunged in a sea of tribulations. Sister Maria 
Celeste alone, strong in her confidence in God, manifested no alarm. 
“This prohibition against your concerning yourself with our affairs,” 
she wrote to Alphonsus, “will not be persisted in; it is merely an 
exercise of your patience and ours. God did not aes you to our 
convent without a particular design. He did it for our future good, 
and not merely for the good you have already accomplished in the 
past. But God requires suffering. Those who are to help us must 
suffer with us. Since I heard of this prohibition I have not ceased 
to complain to Our Lord in prayer. He has made me understand 
that nobody shall take from us the man whom He Himself has even 
us for our support.” 

The good sister was right. The excitement calmed down, he 
Mgr. Guerriero at last consented that the Bishop of Castellamare 
should draw up the rule. -He made it a condition, however, that 
the work should be revised and corrected by Don Alphonsus de’ 
Liguori who, he said, possessed his entire confidence. On ‘the 
establishment of peace between the two bishops Alphonsus’ superiors 
no longer forbade him to help in the work. Thus did God by His 
providence lead him to labour at the new rule, just as he had 
led him to Scala first of all, to approve the revelations in which it 
had its origin. , 

The drawing up of the rules and constitutions took two years, 
and Alphonsus contributed largely thereto. Maria Celeste had 
compiled her work in the form of exhortations addressed to the 
religious by Our Lord Himself. Falcoia was in favour of retaining - 
this exhortatory form, which he thought well adapted to make 
an impression on the mind. In proof of his opinion he cited 
the Imitation of Christ, a book in which the teaching is nearly 
always put into the mouth of Our Lord. But Alphonsus advised 
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that a prescriptive form should be given to the different clauses, as 
being more exact, more in accordance with tradition, and more 
likely to secure the approbation of the Holy See. His view 
prevailed. As to the substance, in conformity with the Bishop of 
Scala’s desire, he carefully revised the whole of Falcoia’s work, sheet 
by sheet, noting passages which required explanation, correcting 
what seemed less suitable, and suggesting additions or omissions as 
he thought best. Two of these leaves, preserved in the General 
house of his Congregation, show by the annotations in his own hand 
how careful was the revision he made of the original draft. Falcoia 
accepted his suggestions, and it was this draft thus revised by 
Alphonsus, which obtained the approbation of the diocesan, and 
afterwards of the Holy See. 

But his part in the creation of the new institute did not end here. 
It was not enough to give a new rule; the community must also 
be imbued with its spirit—the constant striving to imitate the virtues 
of Jesus Christ. Here again Alphonsus assumed the responsibility 
for a task too heavy for the aged Bishop of Castellamare. By 
personal visits, by his letters, by his direction in the confessional 
and his preaching in the pulpit, he never ceased to pursue this 
aim. “He went very frequently to Scala,” writes Matthew Ripa, 
“to give retreats or novenas, and to hear the confessions of the 
nuns.” And, indeed, in the June of that year, 1731, we find him 
at the convent of Scala occupying himself with matters temporal 
and spiritual in a sort of canonical visitation. In August the sisters 
were to begin wearing the new habit, and Sister Maria Celeste thus 
writes to him in view of the occasion: “We are expecting you for 
the solemn moment—all the more anxiously as Mer. Falcoia has 
informed us that it will not be possible for him to come. Besides, 
we have need of your instructions to prepare us for the great event. 
You will help us to understand our new rule and our new. duties 
betters 

The ceremony took place on the Feast of the Transfiguration. 
The religious received a red habit and blue mantle, the dress 
according to tradition of Our Lord Himself. And truly the out- 
ward change of costume was an index of what was taking place in 
their souls. From that day forth they became living images of 
Jesus crucified. Such was their love of mortification that it became 
more necessary to moderate it than to urge it on. After all the trials 
and storms the ancient foundation, now completely transformed, was 
called San Salvatore. The name of Alphonsus was enough to dis- 
arm opposition, and the most persistent critics of the change became 
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its warm admirers. “I rejoice in all this,’ wrote the Bishop of 
Castellamare to his young colleague. “The entire credit is due to 
you. Whatever reputation the convent now enjoys has come to it 
through you.” WIth good reason, therefore, have the nuns of the 
Most Holy Redeemer always considered St. Alphonsus as their 
father and principal founder. Thomas Falcoia had prepared the 
material, but it was Alphonsus who gave it form and life. He it was, 
and he alone, who made it clear that the revelation of Maria Celeste 
was from God, and so laid the foundation of the edifice. He aione 
obtained the diocesan’s authorisation for the formal commencement 
of the work. It was only by his revising and correcting the rule 
and constitutions that the Bishop of Scala’s approbation of them 
was obtained. : 

Eight years after Mer. Falcoia’s death, when the time came for 
seeking the approbation of the Sovereign Pontiff himself for this 
same rule, Alphonsus interested himself in securing the support of 
King Ferdinand in their behalf. Moreover, he never ceased through- 
out his life, both by his own efforts and those of his missionaries, to 
infuse into the hearts of his daughters the spirit of their order. On 
several occasions, as we shall see later on, it was he who saved the 
very existence of the institute; and if the religious succeeded in 
establishing themselves at St. Agatha of the Goths, and from there 
spread throughout Europe, it is again to St. Alphonsus that the 
benefit is due. 

God did not leave unrewarded the servant who had planted this 
new vine in the garden of His Church. We have seen how He 
purified with tribulation this elect soul, so often driven to exclaim 
with St. Francis of Sales: “My God, 1f it be Thy will to-cast©me 
into hell, Thy will be done, but do not permit me to offend Thee.” 
One day while this cloud of tribulation was at its darkest he received 
a letter which contained these words: “Father, I was asking God, 
during the time of meditation, to grant that we should never be 
separated from Him, when I beheld the throne of glory He is 
preparing for you in eternity in recompense for your love towards 
Jesus, and the labours you are undertaking in His cause. ‘As a proof 
of the love I bear him,’ He said to me, ‘I will give to the souls he takes 
under his care an increase of grace and fervour. Those that hear his 
words shall draw an abundance of spiritual blessings therefrom. Tell 
him from me that I am pleased with his labours for the conversion 
of sinners, and above all with the pains he is taking to lead the just to 
the perfection of divine love. For it is by the just especially that I 
am glorified, and through them that I dispense my greatest mercies 
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to the world” I make this communication to you Father, because 
such is the will of God, to which I am bound to submit.” 

The letter was signed by Sister Maria Celeste, whose visions he 
believed to be from God. He could not read this message without a 
thrill of joy, such as the great Apostle of the Gentiles felt in the midst 
of his tribulations. God was to keep him nearly all his life in the 
garden of Gethsemane, and this messsage of consolation was as the 
angel which had comforted his Master. He kept the document as a 
precious treasure till his death. We too, must preserve it as a true 
prophecy of the future of our Saint. He does indeed occupy in 
heaven the throne of glory seen by Maria Celeste—we have on this 
point the infallible decision of the Church. And round this throne 
gleam the cohorts of his sons, and the multitude none can number of 
faithful souls whom God through his labours has sanctified and 
redeemed. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A Supreme Appeal—1731-1732. 


PEACE had followed the turmoil at Scala. In September, 1731, 
Alphonsus again preached the novena of the Holy Cross at the 
Cathedral. When it was over he gave a retreat at the convent, and 
was thus enabled to measure the progress made during the past year. 
Then full of gratitude to God for having helped him to carry through 
this difficult work, he betook himself to other convents in the 
neighbouring dioceses, where the divine blessing in like manner 
followed his burning words. | 

The Bishop of Castellamare also thanked God for having sent him 
the man chosen to realise one part of the work which God Himself 
had prompted. But would it not be given to him to see the beginning 
also of the other branch of the new institute, to behold, before leaving 
this earth, those missionaries to abandoned souls who had appeared 
to him in his vision by the Tiber? True, God has all time in which 
to realise His designs, but the aged bishop had good hope that, like 
the prophet Simeon of old, he might himself bless those new ministers 
of redemption, before chanting his Mune Dzmittss. 

God did not disappoint his hopes. On October 3rd, 1731, Sister 
Maria Celeste received a fresh communication from God, the details 
of which she has related in her autobiography. “It was evening,” she 
says. “We were about to enter the refectory. I was meditating on the 
greatness of the holy patriarch of Assisi, whose feast was just com- 
mencing, when suddenly I was rapt in ecstacy. I saw Our Lord with 
St. Francis on His right hand, and a halo of light about them both. 
On the left stood a priest whom Our Lord pointed out to me with 
His finger. It was Don Alfonso de’ Liguori. Then Jesus said to me: 
‘This is he whom I have chosen to be the head of My institute. 
the Prefect General of a new Congregation of men who shall work for 
My glory. At the same time the Congregation itself appeared to me 
as already founded and in full action, whereupon I was filled with 
such joy that I was unable to take any food that evening.” On the 
following day she received fuller lights on the rule, the exercises 
of devotion to be practised, the dress, poverty, and work of the 
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missionaries who were to be raised up by God to seek out abandoned 
souls. 

What degree of credence, it may be asked, is to be given to these 
narrations? We have no reasonable ground for suspecting the 
assertions of a religious of sensible and clear mind, who on the 
evidence of her spiritual directors, had always been distinguished 
by her piety and obedience. Besides another member of the 
community, Sister Mary Colomba, was favoured with similar com- 
munications about the vocation of Alphonsus. In the process of 
Alphonsus’ beatification the advocate of the cause maintained the 
reality of this revelation. Ten of the first members of the new 
Congregation in their evidence spoke of this vision as an undoubted 
fact. Hence it may be concluded that the religious of the Most Holy 
Redeemer and their founder believed in the sister’s account, although 
Alphonsus in answering God’s call was influenced far more by the 
voice of obedience than by any private visions. 

Sister Marie Celeste told the Bishop of Castellamare of the 
_occurrence. At first he appeared to treat the matter with absolute 
incredulity. “According to your account,” he answered, “one might 
really believe that you were in habitual conference with Our Lord. 
I put no faith in your revelations, and I recommend you to follow my 
example. Our conduct cannot be regulated by all these imaginations. 
And if I ask to know the details of what you think you saw and 
heard, my sole reason is that such knowledge may be useful to 
me for your direction.” He then forbade her to make known to 
Alphonsus the vision of his future apostolate. The superioress, Sister 
Mary Angela, had, however, already hinted to the latter that the two 
sisters favoured by heaven were in possession of a secret regarding 
him, but that the obedience due to their director did not permit them 
to reveal it for the moment. A better way of exciting his curiosity 
they could not have devised. 

Mgr. Falcoia, in spite of the disdain he had affected, went to 
Scala to question Maria Celeste. His experience, his spirit of dis- 
cernment, and the knowledge he had of the extraordinary favours 
with which Our Lord was pleased to favour his soul, made him 
come to the conclusion that God at last, in answer to his prayers, 
was about to complete the work He had begun. The Congregation 
of missionaries described by the sister was the one he himself 
had seen in spirit twenty years before. Only now God added 
the important detail of pointing out the man who was to be the 
foundation stone and the moving spirit of the work. Falcoia lost 
no time in writing to Alphonsus to say that he hoped to go to 
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Naples very shortly and speak to him about a matter that concerned 
him personally. The bishop’s health however did not allow him to 
make the journey, and Alphonsus went to Castellamare instead. 

There Falcoia told him about Maria Celeste’s vision. God, he 
said, wished to complete His work and raise up missionaries of St. 
Saviour as well as nuns, missionaries who would glorify their Master 
not only by the imitation of His virtues, but by the preaching of the 
Gospel to forsaken souls. And the foundation-stone of the edifice, 
he added, the head, designed by name, of this Congregation of 
missionaries was no other than his visitor, Don Alfonso de’ Liguori 
himself. Then too, Falcoia continued, is not the work an excellent, 
nay a necessary one for the salvation of a multitude of souls? True, 
there are different religious orders in the kingdom of Naples 
working for the conversion of sinners, but none of these occupy 
themselves specially with the poor peasants scattered in the villages, 
or lost on the mountains. 

On hearing this strange deaevacah Alphonsus could not hide the 
embarrassment, or rather the amazement that he felt. Certainly he 
welcomed with all his heart the establishment of an order whose 
special scope would be the evangelization of the country districts ; 
he had already realised its necessity at Santa Maria dei Monti. But 
how was it possible that anyone should look to /zm to carry out the 
enterprise? The more he considered the excellence of the project, 
he told the bishop, the more was he convinced of his own incapacity 
to put it into execution. He had neither the experience, nor the 
virtue, nor any of the qualities necessary for success in such an 
undertaking. It was true that Sister Maria Celeste’s vision alluded 
to him; but was not the sister the victim of her own imagination— 
perhaps even of the evil spirit? As a member of the Propaganda 
an immense field was open for him in Naples and throughout the 
kingdom ; should he and could he abandon the certain for the 
uncertain, the work that God had put into his hand for another 
whose very existence was problematical? In any case, concluded 
Alphonsus, a matter of such importance called for much prayer and 
reflection. As regarded himself, however well established the sister’s - 
revelations might be, he would always remain the child of obedience, 
and would never take a step in this new path without the consent of 
his director. 

The Bishop of Castellamare was in peuack accord with his visitor. 
“Consult your director,’ he said; “that is quite right. I am con- 
vinced that the call comes from God, and have no misgiving as to_ 
the answer you will receive,” 
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On his return to Naples our Saint lost no time in submitting the 
whole question to Father Pagano. The latter, contrary to the 
bishop’s hopes, absolutely disapproved of the whole affair—nay, 
even declared that he would hear no more on the subject. It was 
a machination of the devil, he said, to turn Alphonsus from his 
preaching. Under what other standard than his present one, could 
he win victories more glorious for God or more profitable for souls. 
Would the new army ever come into the realm of fact? There was 
reason to doubt it, and even if it did Alphonsus’ precarious health 
would never permit him to lead its forces over mountain and valley. 
“It is your duty, therefore,” concluded Pagano, “to stay as you are, 
and cease to think about changing your state of life.” 

Alphonsus, accustomed as he was from childhood to consider his 
director’s decision as the will of God, strove to forget all about the new 
proposal. But it was of no use—he could think of nothing else. Every 
moment there passed and repassed before his eyes these religious 
devoted to the imitation of Jesus Christ, these missionaries of the 
people gathering together poor abandoned sinners to teach them the 
truths of salvation, bringing back to Jesus Christ the poor goatherds 
of the mountains who had ceased to know their Father. So beset was 
he with the idea that heaven might perhaps be calling him to this 
sublime life, that a few days after the consultation of which we have 
just spoken he returned to manifest his perplexities to his director. 
Imagine then his amazement to hear from the lips of Father Pagano 
himself words of the warmest approval of the very project he had 
treated as folly some days before. A sudden transformation had 
taken place in the mind of the director. To the doubts and in- 
quietudes of his penitent he answered that the idea of the future 
Congregation evidently came from above. The new missionaries 
would be the means of giving God great glory and of effecting 
the salvation of innumerable souls. Alphonsus must not fear to 
enter on the path which heaven was opening before him. And as 
the penitent showed his astonishment at seeing his director, usually 
so firm and tenacious in his views, thus completely changed in 
so short a time, Pagano answered that he himself was the more 
astonished of the two, but that he was absolutely convinced of the 
truth of what he said. He was not unaware, he added, that his 
decision would expose him to the resentment of the Propaganda, 
and perhaps to the reproaches of Cardinal Pignatelli; but as a 
conscientious man he was bound to tell the truth, come what might. 
Before definitely deciding the matter, however, he made Alphonsus 
promise to ask the advice of two or three enlightened men. 
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Falcoia on learning what had taken place recommended him to 
open his heart to Matthew Ripa, their common friend, but it so 
happened that Ripa had just left Naples for Rome. Alphonsus 
therefore resolved to consult two men who were venerated for their 
holiness throughout Naples, Father Vincent Cutica, Superior of the 
Vincentians, and Father Dominic Manulio, Provincial of the Society 
of Jesus. The two eminent religious, after a careful examination of 
the scope of the proposed institute, declared that it was for the glory 
of God-and the salvation of souls, and recommended the young 
priest to correspond with the designs of Providence. 

But the more his divine vocation seemed to gain in strength, the 
more did Alphonsus tremble at the thought of his own weakness and 
incapacity. In order the better to enlighten his own conscience and - 
that of his director he wished to make a searching and personal 
examination of Maria Celeste’s revelations. Falcoia had described 
the sister’s vision in a general way, but in order to come to a clear 
judgement he wished to learn the details. Accompanied by his two 
intimate friends, Mazzini and Mannarini, he set out then once more 
for Scala, without however acquainting them with the object of the 
journey. He had made up his mind that the secret should not be 
known until Father Pagano’s decision had been given. As we shall 
see it happened otherwise. 

On the day after his arrival he heard the confessions of the nuns. 
When Sister Maria Celeste presented herself at the sacred tribunal 
he began by asking her for a detailed account of her vision. The 
sister obeyed and then declared bluntly, as is related by the advocate 
at the process of beatification, that in conformity with the clearly 
manifested will of God, he must leave the city of Naples, where 
apostolic workers abounded, and found a Congregation of mission- 
aries whose vocation should be to evangelise the neglected inhabitants 
of the country. “I know my own weakness,” answered Alphonsus ; 
“Tam conscious of my incapacity, and cannot believe that God is 
asking at my hands.a work which seems to me to be beyond my 
power. You must surely have taken for divine illuminations the 
figments of your own imagination.” The sister persisted in declaring 
that God wished to provide for the poor peasants, and had chosen 
him for the task. Thereupon began an animated debate between 
them, of which Mazzini has left us the following account :— 

“J was in the chapel,” he says, “while the servant of God was 
hearing the confessions of the religious. Suddenly I noticed that he 
raised his voice in an unusual way. He spoke with warmth, and 
seemed to be contesting what his penitent was saying. The con- 
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fessions over we entered the house in which we were living. There 
he shut himself in his room and began to sob aloud. I could hear his 
weeping from my cell. It was the hour for our repast, and I took the 
liberty of knocking at his door to remind him of it. Seeing him in 
tears I asked the cause of his distress. ‘ Perhaps the altercation you 
have just been having with one of the religious, I remarked, ‘has 
something to do with it. If it in no way falls under the seal of 
confession tell me the cause of the painful discussion, and it may help 
to restore calm to your soul.’ ‘Just think, he answered, ‘Mother 
Maria Celeste maintains that I must abandon Naples to found a new 
religious society at Scala to evangelise the country districts. Such, 
she tells me, is the will of God. The enterprise is beyond my 
strength. Besides, you know all my works in Naples, the missions in 
which I have to take part, and all the affairs in which I am involved. 
It is this which troubles me, and crushes me with anxious fears. I 
cannot see my way to undertake this work, yet if I do not undertake 
it I am afraid of resisting the will of God.’ 

“T tried to console my friend and to rouse him from his depres- 
sion. ‘Courage!’ I said, ‘there is no need for you to torment 
yourself in this way. Wedo not yet know for certain what is the will 
of God, let us wait until it is quite clear. ‘Then again,’ he ex- 
claimed, pursuing his train of thought, ‘where would you have me 
look for companions?’ ‘As for that,’ I replied, ‘I myself will be 
your first companion. So come let us sit down to table, for it is time, 
and we will leave the care of arranging everything to God.’” 

“These words,” adds Mazzini, “calmed him a little. He followed 
me to the refectory, where naturally we continued the conversation 
that had been begun.” When Mannarini heard of a congregation to 
evangelise the country districts he at once offered himself as a novice. 
The devotion of his two companions, causing as it did some hope of 
success to dawn in his heart, brought back his peace of mind. 

On the following day he had another interview with the sister, in 
which he made her repeat certain details of the vision which par- 
ticularly interested him, and the account he gave of it to his two 
friends had such an influence on them that they declared themselves 
ready to sacrifice everything and enrol themselves in the new army. 
All three then returned to Naples with the fixed intention of be-' 
ginning the work immediately. They were authorised to do so by 
their respective directors. For this purpose Alphonsus begged Sister 
Maria Celeste to send him in writing a detailed account of all she had 
seen and heard, so that Father Pagano with all the evidence before 
him might be able to form a proper judgement. Meanwhile several 
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missions which he had to preach in Apulia with his colleagues of the 
Propaganda, turned his mind from these grave thoughts for some 
months. 

In January 1732 we find him at Nardo, an episcopal city of 
eight thousand souls. There he preached the great evening sermon 
every night to immense crowds, and marvellous was the effect his 
words produced. His hearers in their contrition, not content with 
beating their breasts, even struck their foreheads against the pave- 
ments and the walls. One day after he had painted sin in all its 
horror, a lady died of sorrow during the sermon. Never before had 
there been such a movement of conversion. The nuns of St. Clare’s 
too, were anxious to hear the preacher who moved the whole city. He 
seemed to them like an angel from heaven, whose words pierced all 
hearts and inflamed them with the love of God. One of the nuns, a 
religious far advanced in perfection, asked to speak to him about 
divine things. Those who were present said that the preacher 
and his auditor were as it were transported out of themselves by the 
love of God with which their hearts were full. 

From Nardo Alphonsus went to Polignano where the mission 
produced the same wonderful fruits. In this latter town there was a 
convent of nuns which had been long infested with evil spirits. 
His prayers and his wise recommendations sufficed to deliver the 
religious from this dreadful scourge. 

As a rest from his labours Alphonsus, towards the end of 
February, made a pilgrimage to Foggia, which had for the past year 
attracted visitors from all parts of the Neapolitan kingdom. On 
March 20th, 1731, at about nine in the morning, a terrible earth- 
quake had almost buried the town in ruins. While the houses were 
falling in on all sides and overwhelming their inhabitants, one 
intrepid priest hastened to the collegiate church where the people 
used to venerate a miraculous Madonna, known as the Old kon, 
and, as the shattered church threatened to fall in ruins, he bore away 
the precious painting to the church of the Capuchins, where it was 
deposited amid the tears of the people. Three days later there 
were frequent oscillations of the soil which made men fear further 
disasters. In consequence the inhabitants went in such numbers to 
the new shrine of the Madonna that it became necessary to erect an 
altar in the open air for the sacred picture. The painting was so 
old that the colours had entirely faded, and the picture was covered 
with. silver foil, with the exception of an oval shaped space for 
the head. It was Holy Thursday; the Ikon was exposed, and 
the whole populace had their eyes fixed upon it, when suddenly 
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during the mass the Blessed Virgin appeared in this oval in the 
form of a young girl of about fifteen years of age, not as a painted 
representation but in full relief, like a statue or a living person. At 
this vision the people cried aloud in joy and gratitude. Our Lady 
had come to protect them from the earthquake. The miracle was 
renewed on the three succeeding days, and several times again in the 
course of the year. Hence throngs of pilgrims came to Foggia 
from all parts of the kingdom to venerate the miraculous Madonna. 

Alphonsus did not need miracles to make him visit his Mother’s 
shrines. Foggia indeed was dear to him for many reasons, for the 
town belonged at that time to the diocese of Troia, which his uncle 
Mgr. Cavalieri had adorned by his virtues. Canon Francis Garzilli, 
had been an intimate friend of the late bishop, and he looked upon it 
as an honour to be able to give Alphonsus hospitality. The bishop 
himself, Mgr. Faccolla, who was on a visit to Foggia, was the first to 
Show attention to the saintly nephew of his holy predecessor, the 
zealous missionary whose services throughout Naples and the pro- 
vinces were in such request. The nobility, secular priests, and 
religious followed his example. As the whole town when informed 
of his arrival desired to hear the eloquent preacher, the bishop 
proposed that he should give a novena in honour of the miraculous 
Madonna. Alphonsus at first excused: himself on the ground that he 
had no leave from his superiors to evangelise Foggia; but the bishop 
replied that under the circumstances the permission might be pre- 
sumed, and for that matter, he would assume the entire responsibility 
himself. Alphonsus obeyed and began the novena. From the 
beginning the church was too small to hold the people, and on the 
succeeding days it became necessary to set up the pulpit outside the 
sacred building. Such was the number of the penitents attracted by 
the preaching that all the confessors of the neighbourhood had to be 
appealed to for assistance.. Nor did the zealous missionary content 
himself with the bare conversion of sinners—he inveighed with such 
good effect against the occasions of sin as to work a true refor- 
mation in the town, and thus assure the perseverance of the con- 
verted. 

In a wood some six miles from Foggia is a sanctuary of Mary, 
under the title of Jucoronata, Virgin of the Crown. On the last 
Saturday of April crowds were wont to go thither in a pilgrimage 
of devotion, but on the day following they used to give themselves 
up to great excesses, and the scandal continued during the entire 
octave. After energetically denouncing the evil, Alphonsus an- 
nounced that he would bless the whole population with the ex- 
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ception of those who were about to dishonour the sanctuary of the 
Madonna. Not a single inhabitant was willing to rest under this 
species of excommunication, and so it came to pass that old habits 
were broken through, and for that year at any rate, the criminal 
amusememts did not take place. 

The Madonna singularly aided her beloved servant during this 
novena. The apparitions of the previous year were several times 
renewed in the sight of all the congregation, and the missionry him- 
self could hardly take his eyes from the picture. One evening after 
the sermon was over he ascended the altar steps to satisfy his. devo- 
tion by obtaining a closer view of the Ikon. Suddenly Our Lady 
appeared to him, and he remained in ecstacy for nearly an hour, 
Coming to himself and unable to repress the joy he felt, he broke 
forth into the Ave Maria Stella, and the strains were caught up 
immediately by the thirty persons who were present and witnessed 
the scene. So deeply impressed on his mind were the features of the 
apparition that he was able to have them produced the next day on | 
canvas by a painter to whom he described them. 

Forty-five years later, on October 10, 1777, when there was 
question of crowning the miraculous picture, the former missionary, 
who had just retired from his bishopric of St. Agatha of the Goths, 
to spend his remaining days: in his Congregation, was asked to 
attest the miracle which he had witnessed. The following is his 
reply:—“Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori, Bishop of St. Agatha of the 
Goths and Rector Major of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer: To all and each who shall see or read these our letters 
we make it known and testify in the word of truth with an oath, 
that in the year seventeen hundred and thirty-two, in the city of 
Foggia, while we were preaching sacred sermons to the people in the 
Church of St. John Baptist, where at that time was preserved a large 
picture, in the midst of which is an opening of oval shape covered with 
a black veil, several times and on different days we saw the face of 
S. Mary the Virgin, commonly called the Old Ikon, which came 
forth from the aforesaid opening. Her appearance was that of a 
young girl of thirteen or fourteen years, and she moved to the right 
side and to the left, veiled in white linen. We also declare that with 
great devotion and delight of our spirit, and not without tears we 
looked on the same face, not as if in a picture, but as though sculp- 
tured, or of flesh and blood, as that of a young maiden, who at the 
same time moved hither and thither. And at the same time that 
she was seen by us, she was equally perceived by all the people 
collected to hear the sermon, and they with great fervour, with tears 
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and cries, commended themselves to the Most Holy Mother of God. 
In the truth of which thing we have caused these presents to be 
confirmed with our seal.. Given at Nocera Paganorum, on the tenth 
day of the month of October, 1777. 
“ ALPHONSUS MARIA DE’ LIGORIO, “pzscopus. 
“Fr, ANT. ROMITO, Secretarius.” 


With this sweet memory in his heart, Alphonsus undertook a 
second pilgrimage which he had long desired to make. Twenty- 
four miles from Foggia Monte Gargano raises its picturesque sum- 
mit five thousand feet above the waters of the Adriatic. fourteen 
hundred years before, St. Michael the Archangel had appeared on 
those towering rocks, and traced the site of the sanctuary which was 
to be erected there in his honour, and thither from age to age the 
people have gone to claim his protection. Even to-day, when the 
8th of May brings round the feast of the Apparztion once more, 
thousands of pilgrims, like their fathers before them, make the steep 
crags of the mountain ring with their hymns, as they ascend to kneel 
and pray before the altar of the great Archangel. The devout 
missionary could not leave the district without making a visit to the 
shrine of St. Michael, the valiant protector of all Christians, and 
one of his own baptismal patrons for whom he had and would ever 
have a special devotion. 

Passing through Manfredonia, he was visited by the Archbishop, 
the chapter, and several noblemen, who begged him to preach a 
novena for them as he had done at Foggia. Alphonsus however, 
having no mandate from his superiors, did not feel that he ‘could 
accede to their request. “God grant,” he said to the Archbishop, 
“that my complaisance at Foggia may not be looked upon as dis- 
obedience at Naples, and punished accordingly.” | 

On the morrow he climbed the steep slopes of Gargano and said 
mass with angelic piety and recollection at the altar of the great 
Archangel. 

Poor Alphonsus! Well indeed might he place himself, before 
returning to Naples, under the egis of the chief of the heavenly host, 
Satan’s mighty conqueror. The moment had come when hell would 
be let loose upon him in all its rage, and not only upon him, but 
upon the work of redemption which God was: calling him to under- 
take. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Faithful to God—1732. 


T was as he had foreseen. The pilgrim of Foggia was received 
very coldly at Naples by his colleagues of the Propaganda. At 
the first meeting of the Congregation, Canon Torni felt bound as 
Superior, to reproach him harshly for his novena, which he stig- 
matised as an act of unjustifiable disobedience. The accused might 
have alleged in his defence the wishes of the bishop—himself a 
former member of the Propaganda—and the moral compulsion which 
had forced him to presume the permission of his superiors; but he 
preferred to say nothing and suffer the undeserved humiliation in 
silence. 

The explanation of the strange conduct of Alphonsus’ superiors 
is to be found in the fact that the project of the new institute 
had reached their ears. It was going round Naples as a profound 
secret, to be spread as soon as possible, that the nun of Scala, the 
Bishop of Castellamare’s famous penitent, was pretending to have 
received fresh revelations, and that Alphonsus de’ Liguori, duped by 
the visionary, had actually started recruiting for a new order. The 
whole religious world of the capital was shocked, and the words 
“credulity” and “fanaticism” ran from mouth to mouth. In the end 
men repeated aloud what had so long been mysteriously whispered, 
and the missionaries of the Propaganda soon learned that they were 
threatened with the loss of their best subject. Hence their com- 
plaints and sarcasms against the traitor, the deserter, the ungrateful 
one, who had managed, they said, to get hold of one of their best 
chaplaincies, and now was going to leave them. 

It is easy then to see why the preacher of Foggia was treated 
with such severity on his return. Canon Torni was devoted to 
Alphonsus, and Alphonsus to him. The canon appreciated more than 
any one the talents and*virtue of his subject; all the less could he for- 
give him for the thought of leaving the Propaganda. Canon Gizzio, 
the rector of the seminary, shared Torni’s ideas, and it was not long 
before the two of them opened a campaign of violent opposition 
against the future founder. 
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To all their. attacks Alphonsus contented himself with replying 
that he had not come to any determination, neither would he do 
so without the approval of his director. Surely nothing could be 
more reasonable or more catholic. But passion does not reason. 
Gizzio accused him of taking for his guide throughout the whole 
affair, not the inspirations of the Holy Ghost, but the hallucinations 
of a visionary woman. “You are mistaken,” Alphonsus answered ; 
“my conduct is guided by the Gospel, not by visions.” “Apart from 
that,” the canon proceeded, “what ground is there for hoping for 
success in such an enterprise?” “He who puts his trust in God,” 
answered Alphonsus, “may hope for everything from Him.” Gizzio, 
at a loss for an answer, called him a proud, obstinate, and sense- 
less man. Not a few otherwise estimable priests, followed his 
example, and heaped invective and sarcasm upon the saint. “ Hurry 
up,” they cried, “and enrich the Church with your new foundations.” 
The modest humility of the young missionary bore all without a 
word of rejoinder or complaint. 

As unkindness seemed to have no effect, Gizzio appealed to con- 
science. His spiritual director was the Dominican Fiorillo, whom 
all Naples justly looked on as a prudent and holy religious. One 
day therefore during one of the continual discussions about the 
future scheme, the obstinate canon remarked to Alphonsus: “The 
only man I know with sufficient discernment to treat of so grave a 
matter is Father Fiorillo. Put it before him, and we shall see if he 
approve of your plans.” It was in vain that his hearer objected that, 
having been guided from childhood by Father Pagano, he could see 
no reason for appealing from his advice to that of a man whom he did 
not know. Gizzio would not listen, and insisted that Fiorillo was the 
only person deserving of confidence. Alphonsus mentioned the pro- 
posal to his director, and was surprised to find that the latter, far 
from condemning it, made it his own. “ The canon is right,” he said. 
“Go to Father Fiorillo—if he approves of the work, I approve of it 
also; if he decides that God does not wish it, neither do I.” Did 
the oratorian intend by this statement to free himself from a respon- 
sibility which was becoming too great for him to bear? Or should 
we not rather suppose that God prompted the reply, that objectors 
might be put to silence by their own proposal ? 

Fiorillo knew Alphonsus by reputation, but had never had an 
opportunity of seeing him or speaking to him. But a strange 
thing occurred a few days later. The two men met in the house of a 
common acquaintance, and Fiorillo, hearing Alphonsus’ name men- 
tioned, gazed earnestly on him and then, as if he had received an 
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inspiration, whispered these words into his ear: “God is not content 
with you, He wants you all to Himself, and expects from you 
something different from your present life.” These strange words 
from a man he had never met before greatly moved Alphonsus. 
“Give me a day to come and see you,” he replied; “it so happens 
that I wish to speak to you about a most important matter to which, 
though perhaps you do not know it, you are evidently referring.” 

The day came, and he set before Father Fiorillo the revelations 
of Maria Celeste and the reasons for and against the proposed 
institute, and begged the confessor as God’s representative to tell 
him how to act. “In a similar case,” said Fiorillo, “St. Louis 
Bertrand asked St. Teresa to give him six months for reflection. I 
ask the same of you.” ... “Certainly, said Alphonsus, take six 
months, or a year if you find six months insufficient.” ... “Very 
well,” said Father Fiorillo, and when I know the will of God I will 
tell you. He then dismissed his penitent, bidding him pray that God 
would give his adviser light. | 

This same light which should dissipate all doubts had been the 
subject of Alphonsus’ continual prayer, aided by the most extreme 
penance, during the last six months. Fasting, watching, and the dis- 
cipline had so worn out his weakly frame that his mother trembled for 
his life. “My Alphonsus will kill himself!” she said to Mazzini one 
day, “if you do not succeed in keeping him in check.” Besides his 
own prayers the Saint asked for those of all devout souls, and 
especially of the nuns of Scala. The latter vied with him in fervour 
and austerities. Prolonged prayers, disciplines, hair shirts, iron chains 
seemed little to them, and God could not resist such supplications. 

Father Fiorillo had asked for six months in order to form his 
judgement, but eight days had hardly elapsed when he sent to tell 
Alphonsus that he wished to see him at the Dominican convent. 
There he embraced him tenderly and said: “Courage! beloved son. 
The work you contemplate is a divine work. Throw yourself into 
the arms of God, and be as a stone that rolls down from the 
mountain into the heart of the valley. Great persecutions are before 
you, but have no fear, for God will be your aid.” Pagano, when told 
of Fiorillo’s decision, gave it his entire approval, and from that 
moment Alphonsus, relying upon his director’s judgement as upon 
a divine oracle, resolved to march on boldly in despite of all 
contradiction. 

Fiorillo’s judgement however could not be used as an instrument 
against Gizzio and Torni without being made public, and this for the 
moment was out of the question. The Dominican, in order not to 
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compromise his order or his ministry, forbade the young missionary to 
divulge the decision, and even asked him not to come to the convent. 
We may judge by this of the animosity which prevailed in Naples 
against Alphonsus’ project. But he had now the certitude that he 
was doing the will of God, and opposition no longer disquieted him. 
He hastened to communicate the good news to the Bishop of Cas- 
tellamare. The latter replied encouraging him: “Continue,” he said, 
“beloved son to labour for the glory of God. You will become the 
worthy instrument of the providential work which the Divine Master 
is entrusting to you, as I have already announced to you, and as I 
now announce once more. My judgement is as convinced as is 
Fiorillo’s, though I can lay no elaim to his great intellect, nor to the 
supernatural lights with which he is so favoured by God.”? 

At the same time a message reached him from Scala that the 
enemy of God and man would employ every means to shake his 
constancy, but that with God’s help he would triumph over all. “He 
who has inspired the work,” said the message, “will be your Master 
and defence. Mary, our Mother, will reward the affection you show 
her. You have a sublime mission to fulfil. God will send you worthy 
fellow workers to assist you. Be of good heart, then, for the greater 
your confidence the greater will be the marvels you will effect. God 
in His eternal love has marked you and your companions with His 
sign.” The one who penned these words with the simple frankness of 
a prophetic soul was that Sister Mary Colomba whose judgement and 
holiness were well known to him. 

At rest now as to his vocation Alphonsus’ only thought was for 
the future of his work. He continued to preach in the Chinese chapel 
and to take his share in the labours of the Propaganda, but his heart 
was elsewhere. During the Lent of 1732 he gave the spiritual exer- 
cises to the poor inmates and the sisters of the hospital of St. Januarius 
outside the walls. After Easter with eleven of his companions he- 
evangelised the episcopal town of Cajazzo; but no sooner did he 
return to Naples than he began his search for companions in his new 
vocation. Towards the end of May he wrote to Father Fiorillo to ask 
him if there were no priests among his numerous penitents who might 
feel disposed to follow him. To this letter he received a reply worthy 
of the holy and zealous Dominican: “For the moment there is 
nobody I can offer you, but if I do meet with those who would be 
useful for your work, I will not fail to direct them to you. Were my 
vocation not already decided how gladly would I follow you, were it 
only to carry your baggage on the missions. Do not let the lack of 
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subjects. make you hesitate! God will sooner or later send you 
labourers who, if not numerous, will at any rate do great work for His 
name.” 

Meanwhile the public, knowing nothing of Fiorillo’s decision, were 
quite at a loss to understand Alphonsus’ conduct. Did not the 
Propaganda furnish him with ample material for his zeal? Was he 
not showing contempt for it by deserting its ranks to enrol himself 
under another standard? Gizzio and Torni could hardly overcome 
their indignation at the thought. “Can you not see,” said Gizzio to 
him one day, “how extravagant your conduct is? You despise the 
counsels of your directors: Pagano does not approve of what you 
are doing, Fiorillo openly blames you, the whole city condemns you. 
Authorities like these you are trampling under foot, and all to cling 
to the hallucinations of a woman. Really you must be blinded not 
to see that you are mad.” Alphonsus felt bound to keep Fiorillo’s 
secret, and could only protest once more that he would never swerve 
from the guidance of his director. 

Some way out of the difficulty had to be found, and Pagano on 
being consulted could think of no other than that of making public 
the illustrious Dominican’s opinion. As long as that remained a 
secret it would be impossible to prevail over the leaders of the 
opposition, or even to undertake without scandal a work which 
Father Fiorillo seemed to disapprove. In the face of such grave 
inconveniences the obligation of maintaining secrecy ceased to exist. 
Father Cutica, Father Manulio, and Mgr. Falcoia were consulted, and 
each in succession confirmed Pagano’s decision, so that the calum- 
niated one was now in a position to justify his conduct. 

It was not long before the two canons gave him an opportunity to 
do so. Ever haunted by his fixed idea, Gizzio one day began anew 
his reproaches for Alphonsus’ obstinacy in despising the counsels of a 
man so enlightened as Father Fiorillo. “You are mistaken,” answered 
Alphonsus quietly. “You are for ever affirming that Fiorillo dis- 
approves of my. design, you will see that on the contrary he has given 
me his entire approval.” So saying he handed the canon a copy of 
Fiorillo’s letter. Words would fail to describe Gizzio’s stupefaction. 
He read and re-read the lines, and in his confusion could not find a 
word to say. Tornicame to his aid: “I should like to see the original,” 
he said. Alphonsus having shown it to him he declared himself 
satisfied, and from that moment he ceased to accuse and blame him, 
without however fully restoring him to his former friendship. Un- 
happily Gizzio and the members of the Propaganda did not act in the 
same spirit. Their resentment towards their colleague was im- 
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placable, and Fiorillo’s judgement—the judgement they had exalted 
as the voice of God—ceased to have any value for them when they 
saw that it was contrary to their own, 

Other recriminations which seemed better founded and so weighed 
more heavily on Alphonsus, were now added to the accusations of 
the past six months. On July 25th, Matthew Ripa returned from 
Rome where he had been for several months negotiating for 
the approbation of his institute. He was happy to see his com- 
munity once more, poor indeed still in subjects, but now enriched 
with the approval of the head of the Church. But his joy was 
changed into sadness when he heard of Alphonsus’ design. For the 
latter, though never formally incorporated in the Chinese Congrega- 
tion, had been one of its greatest supports by his services in the 
church. Again Mannarini, one of Ripa’s best subjects, announced his 
firm intention to enter the new order. The loss of these two in- 
valuable colleagues threw the venerable founder into a state of deep 
dejection. He thought he saw in it the ruin of his young society, and 
he left no stone unturned, as he himself tells us, to dissuade Alphonsus 
from his purpose, “I demonstrated to him by numerous arguments,” 
he says, “that he ought not leave the certain good he was doing in 
our church and congregation for the very uncertain good he hoped to 
do in an institute which did not yet even exist. I put before his 
_ eyes the harm he would do us, especially if he took away our 
mainstay, Mannarini. I declared moreover that his plan seemed 
unreasonable to me, because if he wished to devote himself to 
preaching, or to the instruction of the young, he would find abundant 
means with us to exercise this twofold ministry, since our society had 
for its object to preach the Gospel to the ends of the earth and to 
open schools even for the pagans, But all my reasoning failed to 
move him. He only answered: ‘I am absolutely certain about my 
vocation.’ ” 

As a forlorn hope Ripa next had recourse to Falcoia, his 
intimate friend and the father of his soul. In an eloquent letter, in 
which he unfolds all the arguments given above, he conjures the 
Bishop of Castellamare not to destroy his work by taking from him 
his best supports. Falcoia wrote back reminding him of a truth 
which everyone in Naples seemed to have forgotten, that spiritual 
directors are not the masters of vocations. “You know well,” he 
says, “that directors have no power to give vocations to their 
disciples at their own good pleasure. That is the work of Divine 
Providence, which first prepares places in paradise for God’s living 
images which have to be sculptured here on earth, and then arranges 
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the workshops, which are every day increasing, wherein are polished 
and perfected immortal souls destined to eternal glory. In order 
that this immense work may not fall altogether to the same 
workmen, God has created different depositories which He fills 
according to His holy will. The function of the director is only to 
make known the choice already made by God, so that the soul may 
not err. 

“Vou tell me that a director may be mistaken; and I answer that 
God faithful to His promises never refuses to enlighten those whom 
He has placed in the world to be the light of souls. Otherwise what 
sure means should we have of knowing God’s will? And it is by 
following this rule that Alphonsus will not go astray. 

“Vou condemn me as though I were seeking to destroy your 
Congregation. But, after all, what have you to fear? Has God’s arm 
been shortened, or is He unable to sustain your house, and build 
another too. Let us leave things to the good God; the work He 
begins to-day does not destroy but rather consolidates what He has 
done yesterday. 

“<The new institute will not stand, you say. If it comes from 
God it will stand, in spite of all storms. If it does not come from 
God, it will fall, and then what harm can it do you? 

“You are taking precious subjects away from us!’ I wish, dear 
father, that we put a little more confidence in God and less in human 
instruments. The Congregation of the Pzz Operariz had scarcely 
been founded when it lost four excellent subjects, who left it to 
found four other Congregations. The venerable Father Caraffa was 
not troubled by that, and he was right. God sent him new workers 
to replace those who went away. I beg you then, dear father, not to 
allow yourself to be deceived by the evil one, who wishes to make 
use of you to create obstacles for our holy enterprise. By lending 
yourself to such a manceuvre you would be preparing suffering for 
yourself in this life and the next.” 

This letter, reasonable in tone and Christian in spirit though it 
was, did not succeed in modifying Ripa’s opinion. Losing all hope of 
preventing the intended foundation, he summoned Mannarini to 
decide at once between the Chinese Congregation and the new 
institute. As the latter persisted in his intention of joining 
Alphonsus immediately he began his work, Ripa excluded him from 
his community, and Mannarini at once left the house. Alphonsus 
continued to live there some time longer, but the old intimacy, which 
had bound together the three friends, Alphonsus, Ripa, and Falcoia, 
into one heart and soul, was for ever broken. 
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It was indeed a grief for our Saint to find himself cast off, as it 
were, by those dearest to him on earth! Yet this was but the 
beginning of his sorrows. The opposition grew more bitter every 
day. Pagano and. Fiorillo, his two most intimate advisers, now 
began to fear that by openly espousing his cause they would draw 
the anger of his adversaries upon themselves. It was possible that the 
two Congregations of the Propaganda and the Chinese might — 
succeed in winning over the Archbishop to their views, with the 
result that active sympathisers with Alphonsus would fall into 
disgrace, and their ministry be paralysed. They therefore strongly 
advised Alphonsus to take the Bishop of Castellamare for his 
spiritual director. “After all,’ they both remarked, “it is only 
reasonable to believe that Divine Providence, in inspiring Falcoia 
with the first idea of the institute, had also marked him out as the 
director of the man who was to bring it into being.” Alphonsus 
was not disposed to undervalue this argument, but he could not 
without a pang make up his mind to leave Father Pagano, the 
euiding spirit of his childhood, the mainstay of his youth, and his 
faithful guide in the difficult paths along which he had already 
walked. With his great anxieties of conscience, he felt that he 
needed that firm and prudent adviser to enlighten and strengthen him 
in the terrible trials to which God was subjecting him. Thus it was 
that although his director from time to time returned to the necessity 
of the change, Alphonsus always shrank from it. His spiritual 
father, too, equally afflicted at the thought, put off the painful step a 
little longer. - 

Before deciding, Alphonsus determined to consult his Mother 
Mary by a novena of prayers which would end on the feast of 
the Assumption. As he had professed a particular devotion to our 
Lady of Ransom ever since the day, nine years before, that he 
placed his sword upon her altar, it was to this shrine that he went to 
pray every day during the novena. On the feast of the Assumption 
itself, as he was kneeling before the Madonna, begging her to make 
known to him the will of God, his spirit was suddenly flooded with 
light, and he understood that it was his duty to take the Bishop of 
Castellamare for his spiritual director, as Father Pagano had advised. 
Without delay therefore he begged the bishop to accept him as his 
spiritual son, promising him, on his part, absolute obedience. 
Shortly afterwards he went still further, and bound himself by vow 
never to disobey the director of his conscience and his work when- 
ever Falcoia’s will was made known to him by a formal command. 
This vow was providential, for it became a weapon of defence 
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without which, as we shall soon see the new institute would not have 
existed long. 

Falcoia responded with all a father’s affection to the young priest 
whom for the last two years he had called his son. He blessed him 
with his whole heart, and spoke to him about the preparations that 
were being made at Scala to receive him and his companions. 
Scala, he said, must be the cradle of the Congregation, since it was 
there that Our Lord had deigned to manifest His will concerning 
the new work. Moreover God was also pleased to give marvellous 
signs in that town. He then related how, on the 11th of September, 
while the Blessed Sacrament was exposed in the chapel of the 
religious, they, as well as the chaplain, had beheld in the consecrated 
Host a cross, black at first, then becoming blood-red, and finally 
white as snow; after that in the same Host was seen a beautiful 
representation of Jesus crucified, then the instruments of the 
Passion, and last of all the cross with rocks at its base. The 
sisters vividly impressed by the wonderful sight burst into 
sobs. Some of them even fled in fear from the church. All 
however gave thanks to the Divine Majesty for having, as it seemed, 
so openly signified His approval of the institute, and deigned to 
prepare its members for the crosses which Christ’s followers never 
lack. From all this the aged bishop took occasion to recommend 
his new penitent to bear patiently the opposition to which he was 
subjected, and resign himself entirely to the will of God, whose 
providence is over all. 

Alphonsus now only waited the signal to depart. Meanwhile 
Canon Torni, perhaps with the idea of tempting him anew with 
the thought of all the good he could do in Naples, arranged with 
the Archbishop to have the clergy retreat for the diocese entrusted 
to the Saint. As usual his piety, virtue, and prudence won all hearts, 
“He is visibly a vessel of election,” said Cardinal Pignatelli on 
this occasion, “the Holy Ghost speaks by his mouth.” This retreat 
produced a real reformation among the clergy of Naples. Torni 
next sent him to preach a mission in the large church of the 
Holy Ghost, where he gave the evening sermons, and at times 
even the morning instructions as well, to immense congregations 
who not only listened to him in the pulpit, but besieged his confes- 
sional day and night. 

It was during this mission that Alphonsus was called on to 
face the most terrible of all the afflictions that beset him at 
this time. The church of the Holy Ghost being somewhat distant 
from the Chinese college, Alphonsus lived at the Liguori palace 
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while the mission lasted. It will be remembered that Don Joseph, 
after vigorously combatting his son’s vocation, had at last repented 
of his prolonged opposition to the will of God; but it had 
never entered into his calculations that his Alphonsus, after leaving 
his family, would leave Naples also. The mere thought of this 
separation broke his heart. One afternoon when the missionary, : 
worn out with fatigue, had gone to his room for a little rest, his 
father came to him in tears, and taking him in his arms cried out 
with sobs: “My son, my son, why will you abandon me? What 
have I done that you should give me so much pain? Ought I 
to expect to be treated so?” The poor old man pressed his 
son to his heart exclaiming: “ Have pity on me, and do not abandon 
me.” This struggle with a father’s grief lasted three hours; hours of 
agony they were, during which Alphonsus’ great soul, torn asunder 
between the drawings of nature and of grace, could but repeat the 
prayer of his Master in the garden: “My God, how bitter is this 
chalice, yet Thy will be done!” The temptation was conquered, but 
so terrible was the struggle that he could never afterwards think of it 
without a shudder. He never spoke of the scene to anyone but his 
confessor, except towards the end of his life, when he mentioned it to 
show how God’s grace had supported him amidst the greatest perils. 

From that day he never ceased to sigh for his deliverance. 
“My father,’ of your charity,” he wrote, “quickly, quickly, quickly, 
for I am dying of desire to come. Quickly send and call me, and take 
off the obedience you have given me for Naples. D. John Baptist 
[Donato], is still zealous and ardent. See on the other hand how 
much the devil is doing to prevent us beginning quickly; but let 
us begin quickly, and his efforts will come to naught, and all 
will succeed well. I am at the last day but one of the exercises, 
and I speak to-day on my darling Mother Mary. Pray always for 
me, yes, always, always; and quickly, quickly, quickly, for the 
honour of Jesus and Mary.” 

The Bishop of Castellamare replied that all was ready to receive 
him. As the Congregation was to bear the name of St. Savioutr’s, 
he deemed it fitting to have the- inauguration on the 9th of 
November, the feast of the Roman Basilica, which, though called. 
St. John Lateran, is really dedicated under the title of San Salvatore, 
and commemorated on November oth. He begged him therefore to 
be at Scala with his companions in the early days of that month. 
He himself would go there also, to bless them and aid them with his 
counsel, : 


1Letter to Falcoia of Oct. 1732. Tannoia, Bk. I., c. 20, 
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A few days later the people of Naples might have seen a young 
priest leaving the city, clad in a threadbare cassock, and mounted on 
an ass. It was the descendant of the Liguori, the famous lawyer of 
other days, the great preacher whose renown filled all the realm. 
Yielding to the mysterious call of grace, he was leaving behind him 
fortune and honour, friends and relations, his companions of the 
Propaganda, his spiritual children—leaving everything to give himself 
to God and forsaken souls. From the palace in Naples to the 
cave at Scala was a change indeed, yet what was the sacrifice, 
whispered the lover of Jesus to his heart, compared with that of the 
Master who had taken the stable of Bethlehem in exchange for his 
heavenly throne? 
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BOOK II. 


Cia 5 eae OAR 


Inauguration of the Institute—1732. 


‘THE little town of Scala is built upon a mountain slope, from 

which it looks down on the villages and hamlets that dot 
the picturesque coast of Amalfi. From this loveliest of eyries the 
view stretches out beyond the fair landscape that lies beneath, to the 
great sea, flecked here and there by the sails of the fishermen 
from Atrani and Minori, and still onward to the mysterious horizon 
which extends like a vast curtain concealing another world. Up 
here, far from the hurrying crowds, the soul feels as if it had drawn 
nearer to God. It was towards those solitary heights that on the 5th 
of November, 1732, Alphonsus de’ Liguori was turning his steps. 

For two years he had known and loved this town of Scala, which 
had for him nothing but happy memories. He was loved there too, 
for the people had not forgotten his powerful and touching 
preaching. So they welcomed him as a messenger of God, sent to 
enrich them with a family of valiant missionaries vying in holiness 
with their sisters of St. Saviour’s, whose virtues were so well known 
in the town. His venerable friend, Mgr. Guerriero, who had gone to 
his reward, was no longer there to greet him, but Mgr. Santoro, 
Guerriero’s successor, received him kindly, and promised to aid him 
in establishing his work. , 

The hospice of the sisters was to serve as a temporary abode 
for the members of the new institute. It was a small uncomfort- 
able house, consisting of an oratory, three small cells, and a larger 
one which would serve as a common room. A few chairs, some 
palliasses for the night, and earthenware utensils for kitchen and table 
use was all the furniture it contained. Our Saint was transported 
with joy as he crossed the threshold of this poor cottage, for its 
smallness, its bare cold walls, and their scanty contents, all reminded 
him of the little house of Nazareth. How he rejoiced to be at last in 
that solitude which he had so long desired, and to find himself 
surrounded by generous companions who had not shrunk from the 
toils and hazards of a new foundation. 
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Of the seven postulants recruited during the last six months, 
Cesar Sportelli, Vitus Curtius, John Mazzini, Peter Romano, John 
Baptist Donato, Vincent Mannarini, Silvester Tosquez, only Romano, 
Donato, and Mannarini, were as yet at Scala. To understand the 
events which are to follow, it will be well before going further, to let 
the reader know something about these first companions of our Saint. 

Cxsar Sportelli, distinguished at the Bar, and agent to the Mar- 
quis of Vasto, was a man who succeeded in reconciling the labours 
of his different offices with the practice of Christian piety. From his 
boyhood he had placed himself, as had his saintly mother, under the 
direction of Thomas Falcoia, who had predicted his future vocation. 
One day while Falcoia was relating to the mother the vision of the 
new order he had had in Rome, he pointed to her son with these 
words: “ This child will be of the number of the happy missionaries 
whom God showed me.” The young Sportelli grew up with the 
memory of the prediction in his heart, and when the new institute 
was about to begin he, now thirty years of age, declared his willing- 
ness to sacrifice ambition and wealth to enrol himself in its ranks. 

His friend, Vitus Curtius, the Marquis of Vasto’s secretary, was of 
a very different character. A proud, arrogant gentleman, he had 
long since forgotten the lessons of piety taught him at his mother’s 
knee. His only instruments of devotion, he was fond of saying, were 
his sword and pistol, and of these he made abundant use, for he had 
fought many a duel. But the influence of his friend Sportelli and of 
Sportelli’s mother at last brought him to himself. If he had been 
headstrong in evil before, he now became as ardent in virtue, and in 
a short time after his conversion had already made rapid progress 
towards perfection. His vocation to religion was aided by a dream, 
the mysterious details of which he related to Sportelli. “I beheld 
myself,” he says, “at the foot of a steep and lofty mountain, the 
‘summit of which a number of priests were attempting to climb. 
I tried to imitate them, but no sooner did I take a step forward, than 
I missed my footing and fell back. Again and again I repeated 
my efforts, but to my disgust kept slipping and falling back, until at 
last one of the priests, moved by compassion, took me by the hand 
and helped me to climb the mountain.” ‘The two friends were laugh- 
ing at the dream, and the unsuccessful efforts of the dreamer, when, 
they happened to meet Alphonsus who was quite unknown to Vitus. 
The latter turned towards Sportelli with amazement. “Czsar,” he 
said, “that is the priest who, in my dream, gave me his hand to help 
“me climb the mountain.” His companion told him that the priest 
was Alphonsus de’ Liguori, and that he was about to found a new 
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order of missionaries, “which,” he added, “I have made up my mind 
to enter.” It was a cee grace for Vitus; he understood that 
Alphonsus was the man chosen by God to fers him climb the holy 
mountain, and he at once determined to be one of his followers, but 
in the capacity of a humble lay brother. 

Besides these two laymen, who were still kept in Naples by 
their occupations, there were four other postulants, all of them 
priests. The first of them, Mazzini, was only twenty-six, but he was 
mature in character and had a holiness of life beyond his years. 
We have already seen how he became acquainted with Alphonsus at 
the foot of the altar, and how he had encouraged him in the idea of 
founding the new institute by promising to be his first companion. 
He would have fulfilled his promise were it not that his director 
kept him back for four years—a delay which considerably exercised 
the patience of the two friends. 

Mannarini, with better fortune, was quite free, after being dis- 
missed by Ripa, to follow what he felt to be» his vocation. He was 
a young man of good family and great talents, a doctor of law and 
theology, and full of zeal and piety. He bade fair soon to become a 
most successful missionary. 

Through him John Baptist Donato, a native of Calabria like him- 
self, heard of Alphonsus’ projects. Though already a member of a 
society whose object was to propagate devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, this learned and zealous priest manifested the greatest 
eagerness to join the new institute, It might have seemed question- 
able whether this anxiety to pass from one body to another did not 
denote a certain instability of character, but the explanations given 
by Donato seemed so natural, and his intentions so upright that his 
application was accepted. 

To these three still youthful ecclesiastics was added Don Peter 
Romano, a canon of Scala, who had long been confessor to the 
sisters of St. Saviour’s. Himself a good theologian and an excellent 
preacher, he had been quick to appreciate the virtues of Alphonsus, 
and soon conceived the desire of entering a Congregation whose 
supernatural origin he well knew. 

Besides these four there was a fifth postulant to whom we must 
devote a longer notice. Silvester Tosquez was a gentleman whose 
brother occupied an important position at the court of Vienna. 
Tosquez himself, who at the age of thirty was already Inspector- 
General of the Customs, and well known as a brilliant lawyer, might 
have aspired to the highest offices in the State, and would with his 
talents and character have worthily filled them; but he had other 
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views, and was set on nobler ambitions. He found his happiness in 
devoting to prayer all the moments he could steal from his different 
occupations, He studied mysticism with more ardour than he gave 
to jurisprudence, and he was able to discourse on divine things with 
the knowledge of a contemplative. His quick imagination and 
ardent disposition led him along those little trodden paths by which 
God conducts certain privileged souls to holiness, Strong of will 
and tenacious of purpose, he had resolved to leave the world for the 
religious life, and strive himself to attain the summits of perfection, 
but was not attracted to any existing order. 

Some six months, however, before the date of which we are 
writing, Tosquez went to see his intimate friend, Mannarini, and told 
him how during a former visit to the court of Vienna God had shown 
him in a dream an order whose members, true imitators of 
Jesus Christ, preached the Gospel to the poor like their Master. 
“Curiously enough,” he added, “those same workers of Christ whom 
I saw with the eyes of the soul eight years ago, were once more 
shown me during the novena of Pentecost while I was imploring Our 
Lord to make known my vocation. As soon as this order arises in 
the Church I will enter it immediately and gladly.” 

Deeply impressed, Mannarini hastened to tell him of the pro- 
posed new institute whose members were to be characterised by 
this véry imitation of their Master and the preaching of the Gospel to 
the poor, “I have promised to join this society,” added Mannarini, 
“why could you not be one of us?” The enthusiastic Tosquez was 
overjoyed at the news and accepted the proposal the same instant. 
A few days later he went, by Alphonsus’ advice, to Mgr. Falcoia at 
Castellamare to discuss the subject of his vocation. 

A temperament like his was but little suited for a congregation 
specially devoted to working among the poor and ignorant, but in a 
single short interview the bishop was not able to see the defects 
which detracted from the charms of this engaging personality. 
Attracted by his manner as well as by the disposition he showed for 
the religious life, he saw in this persona grata at the Imperial court a 
protector providentially sent to the young congregation, to sustain it 
if need be against the attacks of adversaries and the interference of 
politicians. He had no hesitation in allowing him to visit the con- 
vent of Scala, and communicate with the religious, especially with 
Sister Maria Celeste, that he might be able to study the work of God 
and become acquainted with the holy life he was soon to lead. 
Considering the character of the neophyte the step was unwise, and 
the good bishop did not fail to repent it before long. 
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To Tosquez the convent of Scala seemed a paradise on earth. So 
charmed was he by his interviews with the sisters, and above all, 
with those of them whom God favoured with His intimate com- 
munications, that he spent whole days at the convent. Nor was he 
content with this first series of interviews. It was all the easier for 
him to be brought into relations with the community from the fact 
that the bishop, Mgr. Santoro, had long been his friend. Indeed it 
was through Tosquez’ instances that the good prelate granted the 
favour which the religious were most anxious to obtain, that is to 
say, the episcopal approbation of the new rule. This had not yet 
been formally given in writing owing to the almost sudden death of 
Mer. Guerriero, the late bishop. It was but natural that the 
piety, the mystic teaching, and the captivating eloquence of Tosquez, 
added to his entire devotion to their order, should have won the 
hearts of the religious. They were never tired of praising the devout 
layman who preached perfection like a doctor of the Church. “He is 
a recruit sent you providentially by God,” wrote Sister Maria Celeste 
to Don Alphonsus. “Tosquez will be your counsellor. When God 
lavishes all the gifts of nature and of grace upon a man, it means 
that He wishes to make him not only a saint himself but a guide in 
the paths of sanctity.” Sister Mary Colomba was less enthusiastic, and 
even while acknowledging his virtues, considered Tosquez to be 
unduly attached to his own opinion ; still, she naively added, no man 
on earth is perfect. Alphonsus did justice to Tosquez’ good qualities, 
but he could not help thinking that his influence might do harm to. 
the religious, and especially to Maria Celeste, who, as he knew, was 
passing through a crisis in her life. 

For some time past Maria Celeste had been much distressed to see 
the Bishop of Castellamare interpret after his own fashion the rule 
which God had revealed to her. If God has inspired this rule, she 
argued, as Don Alphonsus and Mer. Falcoia both admitted, no sub- 
stantial alteration of its dispositions should be allowed. When she 
complained to Falcoia about certain innovations which seemed to her 
to compromise the work of God, he answered with severity that the 
Church is the judge of private revelations, and that her visions were 
perhaps after all only illusions—a statement which put the poor 
sister's conscience on the rack. She made the mistake of telling 
Tosquez about her temptations concerning her director, and he, in- 
stead of exhorting her to submission, took sides against Falcoia, and 
found fault with his interpretation of the rule. The result was division 
in the convent between the religious who shared Maria Celeste’s views 
and those who would not hear of any opinion contrary to Falcoia’s, 
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Alphonsus was much distressed by this interference of Tosquez in 
questions which were entirely out of his province. He made several 
attempts to call Falcoia’s attention to the harm the imprudent 
gentleman was doing among the sisters, who were becoming com- 
pletely dominated by his influence. The bishop at last paid heed to 
those warnings, but only when too late. After a visit made to Scala 
in which he succeeded in relieving the tension of minds, and quieting 
the controversies, he wrote to Alphonsus: “Do not be alarmed, all 
the religious, including Maria Celeste, are perfectly submissive to me. 
Tosquez too shows himself to be well disposed. The religious life 
will soon break him in.’ Alphonsus was consoled for the moment 
by these assurances, but his anxiety remained. It was, alas! but too 
well founded. 

Such was the state of affairs on November 5th, when Alphonsus 
met his companions Donato, Romano, and Mannarini’ at Scala to 
begin their religious life. The next three days were spent in prayer 
as a preparation for the ceremony of inauguration. Each day during 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament in the chapel of the nuns 
there was a renewal of the apparitions seen two months before. In the 
Sacred Host first a cross was observed surmounting a little hill; after 
that the instruments of the Passion appeared around the cross. 
Every evening the prodigy was witnessed not only by the religious 
of the convent, but by the bishops of Scala and Castellamare, the 
archdeacon and canons of Scala, Alphonsus and his companions, and 
the public that filled the church. Evidently, God wished to show 
before the world that the new Congregation would take its rise at the 
foot of the cross, and that the true imitator of Jesus must follow Him 
to Calvary. It was doubtless with a view of reminding his children, 
as the centuries rolled by, of this symbolical miracle, that the holy 
founder chose for the arms of his Congregation the Cross of Christ 
surrounded by the instruments of the Passion. 

On Sunday, November gth, the feast of the dedication of the 
Lateran Basilica, Alphonsus and his companions proceeded to the 
cathedral of Scala for the solemn inauguration of the new institute. 
The Bishop of Castellamare celebrated the holy sacrifice. Then the 
Te Deum was sung. 

The succeeding days were given up to deliberations on the scope 
of the work and the rules best adapted for carrying it out. In these 
conferences, which were held under the presidency of Mgr. Falcoia, 
it was unanimously agreed that the revelations received should form 


1 Tosquez was detained in Naples. Mazzini was present at the opening ceremony, but asa 3 
private friend, not as a member of the institute. 
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the basis of the rules and constitutions, and that consequently the 
exercises of the day should be modelled on those of the sisters, 
Thus the same life principle would animate the two stems which 
sprang from the same root. But apart from these fundamental points 
‘there were a multitude of questions on which the revelations were 
either silent or themselves required explanation. God had vouchsafed 
to draw the outlines of the rule, but He had left to men the task of 
providing for its practical carrying into effect. Thus it happened that 
although the members were all anxious for the common good, and at 
one in admitting the main principles of the rule, there was a division 
of opinion among them as to the way in which it should be applied. 
There were important questions in dispute on which hung the life or 
death of the new born Congregation. 

For example, how was the apostolate indicated in the revelations 
to be exercised? Alphonsus considered that it should be limited to 
the evangelising of the people by missions and retreats. The most 
he would admit outside this was that they might occupy themselves 
with primary schools attached to the houses of the Congregation. 
His companions, Mannarini and Donato, with whom Tosquez agreed, 
would add the giving of secondary education as well, although as was 
pointed out to them, there was a surplus of orders in the Church 
occupied with education, and a dearth of missionaries devoted to the 
instruction of the people. 

Tosquez and Mannarini were anxious that the dress of the future 
missionaries should be a red habit and blue mantle. To bear out to 
the full the resemblance to Christ which was to be characteristic of 
the members, they should wear the garments attributed to Him by 
tradition. Alphonsus maintained with Falcoia that a dress so much 
out of harmony with the customs of the country would only excite 
astonishment among the people, and provoke the ridicule of the 
clergy. Although the question was not definitely settled for the 
moment, Alphonsus succeeded at any rate in deferring the adoption 
of a singularity which might bring discredit if not destruction upon 
the new work. 

Similar differences manifested themselves on other points of no 
slight importance. Alphonsus was in favour of the recitation of the 
office in common; Donato was opposed to it—indeed the latter 
found it hard to Beene any rules but those of his old com- 
munity. With regard to the vows of poverty each abounded in his 
own sense. Tosquez, who corresponded with the others, desired the 
absolute renunciation practised by the mendicant orders, while some 
of the others shrank from even the smallest privation. 
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Clearly authority alone could settle the points at issue, but then 
with whom did authority lie? This was the stumbling block. 
Mannarini, Tosquez, and Donato refused to allow any weight what- 
ever to Falcoia’s interpretations of the rule. They thought with 
Maria Celeste that the Bishop of Castellamare took too little account - 
of the nun’s revelations on the subject. Besides in their view he had 
no part in the matter, the heaven-sent leader whom they would 
follow was Don Alphonsus de’ Liguori. But then they could not 
accept the opinions of the latter either, because they looked on him 
as simply the mouthpiece of Falcoia. 

On this fundamental point the position of Alphonsus was dia- 
metrically opposed to that of his companions. He felt bound to 
accept unreservedly the direction of the man appointed by Divine 
Providence to interpret God’s will about the work, and this man was 
the Bishop of Castellamare, the first to have a vision on the stibject 
and the original director of the nuns of Scala, and among them of 
Sister Maria Celeste. He could not therefore question Falcoia’s 
direction either in the internal or external forum. This direction 
he had even sworn to obey. On the contrary he thanked God every 
day for having appointed this holy bishop to guide his footsteps in 
the difficult task of commencing this great work. 

All the goodwill in the world however could not prevent prin- 
ciples so conflicting from resulting in divisions without end. The 
Bishop of Castellamare advised Alphonsus to break off the con- 
ferences, avoid all discussion with his companions, and arm himself 
with patience against the opposition which was sure to come. He 
looked upon the strife as a storm raised by the evil one, who was try- 
ing to crush in its birth an undertaking which would deprive him of 
innumerable souls. But God would protect His own work. In any 
event Falcoia made Alphonsus promise under obedience to stand 
firm against every attempt of the dissentients, and if need be, to 
remain alone in the post of danger. Our Saint had not the slightest 
intention of doing otherwise. His firmness increased as danger 
threatened, just as a bird clings more tightly to the branch when 
shaken by the storm. “ To-day, Nov. 15th,” he wrote in his diary, fore- 
seeing that fresh conflicts awaited him, “I vow never to give up the 
work unless my director obliges me. Further I vow never to consent 
to the smallest doubt as to my vocation, and to obey Mgr. Falcoia in 
all things.” Thenceforth the demon might let loose the tempest as 
he would—the will of Alphonsus, riveted to that of God, would not 
- swerve a hair’s breadth from its purpose. The sequel will show that 
if his Congregation exists to-day, it is due to this heroic vow. 
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Meanwhile all these differences of opinion, to which the members 
held in complete good faith, and with the desire of doing what each 
imagined to be most pleasing to God, did not prevent the community 
from being established in perfect order. Five days after the com- 
mencement Vitus Curtius joined the little flock as a laybrother. 
The proud nobleman had distributed his wardrobe among the poor, 
for he was now resolved to be poor himself, but he soon found that 
it is easier for a man to change his apparel than his character. He 
had no sooner taken up his abode with the others whom he had 
every right to regard as his equals, when he was ordered to wait at 
table. This was a humiliation he had not counted upon, and he was 
furious. “I wait at table,” he repeated, “I degrade my birth by 
washing dishes!” He was in revolt at the thought, when one of the 
priests came to help him in serving the community and in washing the 
dishes afterwards in the kitchen. The priest was Alphonsus whose 
rank eclipsed his own. At the sight poor Vitus grew wroth with 
himself: “ Ah!” he said, “ your wretched pride makes you blush to 
serve, and here is Alphonsus de’ Liguori making himself the servant 
of all!” From that moment, humble and submissive, he gave him- 
self with his whole heart to the workings of grace! His mainstay 
and support was the man who realised his dream, and took him by 
the hand up the steep path to the summit of the mountain of God. 


*Summarium, No. 3, De Humilitate, page 655, § 114. 
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CHA RCE RSLE 
Division. 


LPHONSUS)' life at Scala might be compared to that of the 

anchorites of the desert. All his free time he passed in the 
presence of God, in prayer and spiritual reading. After a protracted 
preparation he celebrated mass with angelic fervour. His thanks- 
giving used to last for hours. His long visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament so inflamed his soul with divine love, that it was a grief to 
him to tear himself away. In his yearning to become like his crucified 
Master he shrank from no mortification. The food, which was ex- 
tremely badly cooked by Vitus, who was far more at home with the 
sword than with the spit, seemed too good for him, and he used to 
season it by adding aloes and myrrh. Often his repast consisted 
entirely of a coarse soup, which he took either on his knees or sitting 
on the ground, with a stone hung about his neck like a criminal. On 
Saturdays he fasted on bread and water in honour of Our Lady. 
He wore a hairshirt, small chains of iron, and crosses armed with 
sharp points. Twice a week he disciplined himself severely. He 
sought suffering with more eagerness than worldly men seek pleasure, 
and hastened along the only road that leads from earth to heaven— 
the road of the cross. 

Stirred by such an example his colleagues though divided on the 
question of the rule, were united with him in one and the same spirit 
of fervour and self-denial. Tosquez wrote to them from Naples 
expressing his keen regret at not being able to join in their mortifica- 
tions: “Happy indeed are you,” he said, “who suffer cold and 
hunger for Jesus Christ, especially during this rigorous season. Iam 
unworthy, my dear Alphonsus, to share your happiness. Our Lord 
does not wish as yet to satisfy my burning desire to live with you 
and like you. He means to purify my. inclination, and I am resolved 
to do His holy will.”? 

Nor did care for his own sanctification prevent /apkonsis from 
working for that of the people of Scala. He introduced into the 


1 Letter of Dec. 21st, 1732. 
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cathedral the excellent custom of making a meditation for the 
people every morning, and a visit every evening to the Blessed 
Sacrament and Our Lady. On Thursday he used to preach on the 
Sacrament of the Altar, and on Saturday in honour of the Madonna. 
On Sundays and feast days one of the fathers explained the truths 
of faith and the duties of a Christian life to the congregation. 
Separate confraternities for gentlemen; boys, and young women 
received a special instruction every Sunday. Thus before long the 
face of the town was completely changed, and the women of Scala 
became. renowned for their modesty and virtue. Good morals 
became so much the rule that, if vice existed, it at any rate hid its 
face. The Bishop, Mgr. Santoro, could not be sufficiently grateful to 
God for having sent such zealous missionaries to regenerate his 
people, and requests began to pour in from the neighbouring dioceses 
for missions and foundations. No wonder the enemy of God and 
man was about to leave no means untried to ruin the little com- 
munity, from which such blessings already flowed. : 

Towards the close of November, that is to say some days after 
the conferences of Scala, Alphonsus went to Naples to preach a 
mission during Advent at the Annunziata with some of his colleagues 
of the Propaganda. He had thus an opportunity of consulting the 
Archbishop and the superiors of the society on the situation created 
for him by his new state of life. 

Cardinal Pignatelli received him affectionately, mildly reproach- 
ing him at the same time for the infrequency of his visits, Alphonsus 
alleged in excuse the numerous occupations of the Cardinal, but the 
old man answered : “There is room here for you as well as for the 
others.” Encouraged by this gracious reception, Alphonsus made 
known the decision he had taken, and how he had left N aples to devote 
himself to the salvation of poor abandoned souls. The Archbishop’s 
face clouded at the announcement. He could not conceal his sorrow 
at seeing the model of his priests and the first, beyond all question, of 
his missionaries leave his diocese. He tried to turn him from his 
project by setting before him the great services which Naples was 
expecting at his hands, as well by reason of his social position as by 
the influence he had gained over the clergy and people of the city. 
No doubt the work to which he wished to devote himself was an ex- 
cellent one, but was it not to be feared that he would be unable to 
carry it through, and so suffer the reproach of those who begin to 
build without counting the cost? Alphonsus pleaded the voice of 
conscience which came before all else. His directors had spoken, it 
was his duty to obey. The good prelate, grieved though he was at 
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the decision, had sufficient greatness of soul to appreciate this 
devotion, and even to extend his protection to one who was making 
such great sacrifices for God. Alphonsus left the audience with the 
conviction that the Archbishop would support the work against 
its detractors,’ : 

This in itself was an immense consolation, for Naples was 
unanimous in condemning him. His departure had caused much 
discontent and turned his former companions against him. When 
therefore he presented himself before Torni, Gizzio, and other in- 
fluential members of the Propaganda, to beg the favour of being 
allowed to remain an associate of the society, and retain the chap- 
laincy accorded him for his services, he was told that the request 
could hardly be granted. His departure from Naples had gravely 
offended his colleagues, and it would not be easy to prevent them 
from manifesting their just resentment by striking his name off the 
list of members. This would, they said, of course deprive him of a 
chaplaincy to which he had ceased to have any claim. This threat 
of depriving him of his benefice was unjust, for several members of 
the Propaganda, less deserving than Alphonsus, had ceased to be 
active members, and yet retained their titles and benefices. Alphon- 
sus did not insist for the moment, but he resolved when passion 
had subsided to maintain his rightful claim. The Archbishop would 
decide the matter in the last instance, and he felt that he might rely 
on his sense of justice, as well as on the good offices of Canon Torni. 
For the latter not only did not share the hostility of his associates, 
but aided the holy founder with advice and encouragement. 

After the great success of the mission of the Aununziata which 
Alphonsus preached with his former colleagues, Torni must have 
thought that the latter would not at once proceed with their project 
of exclusion. This would appear from a letter he wrote to the Saint 
at the time, concerning his difficulties and trials: “I have not been 
able,” he said, “to refrain from tears at the thought of the trouble 
that overwhelms you. Our Lord, to whom I never cease praying for 
your work, will, I am sure, give you the strength you need in the 
tribulations with which His all-wise providence is pleased to try you. 
God will also give you the light necessary to understand His 
designs.” 

The good canon then proceeds to reassure Alphonsus as to his 
own sentiments. “Believe me I have no thought of hostility or aversion 
towards you. I should look on such a feeling as a great sin. Besides 
you yourself know how much I love you. Far from diminishing, my 
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friendship for you grows more and more. Write to me then 
whenever you like; your letters will always be welcome. Our Con- 
eregation cannot cease to recognise in you one of the worthiest of its 
sons. The question of your chaplaincy has not been brought up so 
far, nor will any steps be taken against you without the express 
command of the Archbishop. You may be sure that if the matter 
depended on me nothing should ever be done to your prejudice.” 

Alphonsus had also asked his advice about the rules of the new 
institute, so Torni added: “I hope that my observations will be 
examined before God and acted upon, and that you will receive the 
approbation of the Holy See. Thus supported and strengthened 
super firmam petraim, your work will endure.” ! 

In penning this reassuring letter, the wish had been father to the 
thought with Canon Torni. He did not know the lengths to which 
the wounded pride of his colleagues would lead them. In their eyes 
Alphonsus was a deserter who had betrayed them and _ treated 
them with contempt, and they never ceased to demand that he 
should be punished as he deserved. He had abandoned them, and 
they felt that they were within their right in expelling him, and 
depriving him of the chaplaincy with which his former zeal had been 
recompensed. Their exasperation at last reached such a pitch that 
Canon Torni to his great regret found himself obliged to call a meet- 
ing to deliberate on this twofold question. 

It was held on the 23rd of February 1733, with the result that all 
the associates, yielding to their blind anger, ballotted solidly for the 
exclusion of Alphonsus and the withdrawal of his chaplaincy. Before 
the voting one of the most influential of the members exclaimed in 
presence of the whole assembly: “I have never yet voted capital 
punishment on a member of the Congregation, but to-day I do so 
with all my heart, because it is a case of humbling the proud.” And 
in the sight of all present, he dropped a black ball into the urn. The 
witness who relates this fanatical action does not give the name of 
its author, but it seems likely that it was Canon Gizzio, who never 
forgave his relative for following other advice than his own on the 
subject of his vocation. “The scene,’ adds the same witness some- 
what rhetorically, “reminded me of the last judgement.” 

It was anything but the last judgement however, for the sentence 
was immediately set aside by Cardinal Pignatelli. At the close of 
the sitting Canon Torni accompanied by the principal members 
of the assembly presented himself before the Archbishop to 
acquaint him with the decision which had just been reached. The 
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Cardinal showed his keen displeasure at the news. “Why adopt 
such extreme measures?” he asked. “Either God will bless Don 
Alphonsus’ enterprise, and you will gain credit from his success, or - 
God will refuse His benediction and people will say of your excellent 
colleague that he attempted a good work and failed. In either 
case I cannot see how your honour can be affected.” “Besides,” he 
added with decision, “I am the superior of your Congregation, and it 
is my will that Don Alphonsus be restored to your ranks, and continue 
to enjoy the revenues of his chaplaincy. I forbid any further steps 
being taken against him without my consent.” The deputation re- 
tired with downcast heads, but with hearts more embittered than 
ever against the innocent victifn who had brought this rebuke and 
humiliation upon them. is 

Canon Torni did not fail to announce to the Saint the result of 
this stormy day. “I advanced every argument that could tell in your 
favour,” he wrote, “but they paid no attention and unanimously voted 
your exclusion.” He then described how the Archbishop on being 
presented with the report had annulled the decree of the assembly. 
“] think,” added the good canon, “that I did all in my power, and asa 
proof of my affection I promise you that as long as I am superior 
I will defend you with all my strength. When I am gone may Our 
Lord put the same sentiments into the heart of the man who takes 
my place.”? : | 

One may well imagine the painful impression this incident must 
have been made on the heart of our Saint. His colleagues had 
unanimously turned their backs on him, despoiled him, and driven 
him from them as a traitor and deserter! They did this before the 
whole city of Naples, without any regard for his family or for his 
poor father who felt dishonour so keenly. It was with a heart full of 
grief that Alphonsus thanked the Archbishop and Canon Torni for 
their charitable intervention in his behalf; then he threw himself at 
the feet of his crucified Master, and like Him exclaimed: My God, 
Thy holy will be done. 

Some consolation after these sorrows was given him during the 
early months of 1733, when he was happy for the moment in the 
thought that he might yet succeed in establishing harmony in his 
own community. His companions divided their time between work 
and prayer. The country missions were about to begin, and all were 
preparing for this new ministry. “Poor Don Vincent” (Mannarini), 
he wrote to Mgr. Falcoia, “is working with all his might at the 
composition of instructions which I want him soon to preach to our 
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mountaineers.” Tosquez still gave him some uneasiness, but Falcoia 
who thought he had produced a change in him, wrote reassuringly on 
the subject. “He will come and see you during your missions,” he 
wrote, “and you will be consoled with what he has to say.” 

At this period Alphonsus was evangelising the neighbourhood of 
Tramonti, in company with Donato, Mannarini, and their faithful 
attendant Vitus Curtius. It was the first mission given by the fathers 
of St. Saviour’s as they were called at the time. At Preta, Campinola, 
and Ieta, the three districts embraced in the mission, the country 
people came in crowds to hear them. “Even here,” wrote Falcoia, “I 
learn the good odour of your preaching. Would that I might 
work with you, my dear Alphonsus! It would be a joy for me if I 
might only brush your shoes. But I can at least be with you in 
spirit and ask God to bless your labours.” 

Tosquez left Naples to visit his companions, and, during the four 
days he devoted to them, all were struck by the change that seemed 
to have been worked in him. Alphonsus found himself in presence 
of a humble man full of respect for his superiors, and with a high idea 
of his vocation. So overjoyed was he with the change that he wrote 
at once to Sister Maria Celeste urging her to submit with humility to 
the will of her director. Many times before he had found it necessary 
to reproach her for her opposition but in this letter he sought to win 
back her confidence. 

_ “God has permitted our divisions,” ' he said, “in order to effect a 
greater good... . Things now seem to be running smoothly. I find 
a proof of this in the fact that our union with Don Silvester is 
closer than it used to be. Still there is one thorn in my heart... 
Sister Celeste. Ever since disputes have arisen amongst us, you have 
not written mea single line breathing true humility ... a virtue I 
should like to see shine in a soul so closely united to God as yours. 
... True I may have treated you with severity; but is it not 
well to humble those on whom God lavishes His favours, and 
especially a high spirited: nature like yours with its undue attachment 
to its own opinion. I have never questioned your good intentions 
but only your judgement. ... Every day I beg God to give you 
perfect humility. Ask of Him the same grace for me, for I am 
resolved not to resist the pressing appeals of God any longer. Let us 
give ourselves entirely to Jesus Christ—but without humility neither 
- you nor I will ever effect anything. . . . Don Silvester is coming; I 
hope that all will be arranged for the glory of God.” 

Cheered by this hope Alphonsus began a course of lenten sermons 
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at Scala after the close of the mission at Tramonti; but it soon 
became evident that this lent promised to take him along the way 
of the Cross, if not to Calvary itself. Beneath the apparent calm 
the same causes of discord and dissolution continued to exist. 
The disputed points were not limited to more or less immaterial 
questions, but affected the very essence of the institute. In such 
matters each of the members felt bound in conscience to defend — 
what he believed to be the true solution. Mannarini, Tosquez, and 
Donato were quite ready to admit the merits and holiness of the 
Bishop of Casteliamare, but they absolutely refused to accept his 
interpretations of the rule revealed to Maria Celeste. In their view 
God had not appointed the bishop to direct the new Congregation, 
and therefore the associates were not bound to obey him; nay they 
could not in conscience obey him. Such was their position. 

Sister Maria Celeste did not go quite so far, but she too believed 
that Falcoia’s direction would prove fatal to the new Order, owing to 
his manner of interpreting the rule. “ While there was a question,” she 
says, “as to whether the revelations came from God, I felt bound to 
silence ; but once the work was declared to be divine I thought it my 
duty, when the question of putting the work into practice arose, to 
oppose resistance to plans which I considered would impede or 
distort the designs of God; not to enforce my own views, for that 
I hold in detestation, but out of respect for the truth.”? 

It was inevitable that the situation should lead to a crisis, and the 
crisis began with the serious resolution taken by the sister not to 
entrust Falcoia any longer with the direction of her conscience. The 
srounds of this resolution she sets forth in the following letter: 
“Apart from the lights which Our Lord gave me on this point, I had 
long desired to change my director, and that for the following 
reasons: For five years, that is to say, ever since I manifested to him 
the divine communications concerning the institute, Mgr. Falcoia had 
been in great perplexities about me. His mind remained in darkness 
as to the paths by which God was leading me, so I concluded that he 
was no longer the channel of the divine will in my regard. Sub- 
sequently he was wont to interpret everything I told him in all 
simplicity and in the candour of my soul, in a sinister sense, altogether 
contrary to my thought, and this used to plunge me into an abyss of 
uneasiness and suffering. And as he no longer discerned my internal 
state with clearness, I realised that he could never procure for me the 
peace for which I longed. I asked his permission, therefore, to 
consult another director, especially on important matters, but he 
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formally forbade me to do so. He attributed this desire to my pride, 
and said things to me which made me cry whole days and nights. 
Still I did not open my mind to anyone until the moment when I 
saw my director, by his doubts and difficulties, go against the 
lights given by God on the institute, and so cause division 
among those who were to form part of it. Then after mature con- 
sideration and with no other object than that of pleasing God and 
securing my peace of mind, I felt obliged to seek other counsel for my 
guidance.”? : 

This determination on the part of Maria Celeste was a source of 
sincere grief to Alphonsus. He took the liveliest interest in a 
religious whom God had enriched with the most precious gifts, and 
whom He had employed to make known his own vocation. On the 
other hand the sister’s action would give double force to the opposi- 
_tion of the others against Falcoia. He sought therefore by all means 
‘in his power to turn her from her resolution. At his suggestion the 
Mother Superior and the sisters most attached to Maria Celeste 
endeavoured, though in vain, to change her purpose. Then Alphonsus 
himself wrote her an admirable letter in which he clearly laid down 
the fundamental principle which should govern the discussion, viz., the 
absolute necessity of recognising the authority of Mgr. Falcoia as the 
only way of ending the divisions. 

“Tt is certain,” he said? “that the rules drawn up by you stand in 
need of a thousand explanations ... for example the schools, 
missions, houses of study, the different exercises to be given by us, 
the occupations which are allowed or forbidden, the academies, the 
meetings, and so on... . The only way to establish anything ona 
solid basis is to place ourselves entirely in the hands of one man, and 
having communicated to him our ideas, to follow blindly his counsels 
and directions. He must be a man of experience, with a practical 
knowledge of community life, missions, and other spiritual exercises, 
and practical in the science necessary for a missionary; a man of 
enlightened spirit, and one who can solve all doubts and questions 
without appeal... . And what rule of a religious order or congregation 
was not made in this way by depending ona single director? The 
only one about which I had any doubt was that of the reform of St. 
Teresa, when doubts arose about the rule of St. Albert adopted by 
St. Teresa, but afterwards I learned that notwithstanding that the 
first companions were holy men, practised in community life, the 
reform was on the verge of destruction through not having one sole 
director. So great was the diversity of observance introduced that St. 
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Teresa feared to see the reform end in shipwreck. At last Father 
Gratian, visiting the reform and finding different customs in every 
house, drew up the constitutions himself, and they were thenceforth 
observed as we find them in the chronicles to-day.” 

Having shown the necessity of adopting a single arbiter as the 
only means of attaining unity, Alphonsus goes on to prove that this 
arbiter could be no other than Mgr. Falcoia. “As for Falcoia we have 
received only too many signs from God showing that he is the man 
destined to regulate the work. The fact that he was your confessor 
would be sufficient of itself to show this, for as your confessor it was 
his duty and his alone to explain and approve of your lights and 
visions, just as the confessor of St. Teresa who guided her in her 
revelations about the reform, was by that very fact charged with the 
direction of the whole work of the reform... . Before Don Silvester’s 
arrival we had already chosen Falcoia. No other name was mentioned 
but his, we had recourse to no one else. An old man enlightened, 
learned, practised in community life, missions, science, and the 
knowledge of the world; surely it is difficult to find many who have 
all these qualities united as this holy old man has them united to 
regulate this work well.” | 

In another place he says: “I will obey only that which Mgr. 
Falcoia ordains, my director, and the director certainly of the whole 
work, My sister, know once for all that I have entered the institute 
not to be its head and director or to take precedence in anything, as 
you suggest, or to please men.... 1 have come here solely, yes solely 
to obey God, and I hope never to leave it, whatever pressure may be 
brought to bear on me. ... But understand that in this I am not 
following your revelations, as I wrote to you in the beginning ; but I 
follow only the safe and ordinary path of holy obedience to my 
spiritual fathers, where, as Jesus Christ has promised us, we are sure to 
know the will of God—a thing He has not promised to all the revela- 
tions in the world, as say all the masters of the spiritual life. St. Teresa 
says specially inc. 10 of her Foundations, that we ought in this life, 
(trusting in these words : ‘Quz vos audit me audit’ ‘He who hears you 
hears me’), we ought to place ourselves unreservedly in the hands of a 
guide, be he superior or confessor. . . . I therefore, as you know, have 
put myself by obedience entirely in the hands of Falcoia, and so I 
hope under obedience to live and die. Even in the impossible event 
that all the others were content to place themselves entirely in my 
hands, I would not abandon Falcoia.” 

In all this Alphonsus shows himself as one firmly anchored in a 
port of safety. He is told that God has chosen him to establish a 
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new Order, and he accepts the burden not because of any revelations, 
but out of obedience to his directors. His companions become - 
estranged from him, because instead of directing he allows himself to 
be directed, but he remains unshakeable in his resolutions. It is - 
hinted to him that if he will consent to give up Falcoia he himself 
will be accepted as the arbiter of all differences, and he replies that 
even though all the others should refer the disputed questions to his 
judgement alone, he will not abandon Falcoia—that is to say the 
way of obedience. . 

The conclusion of this letter, in which Alphonsus opens his whole 
soul, is to the effect that Sister Maria Celeste is wrong in rejecting 
Falcoia’s direction. “As for you, I see you on the brink of a great 
precipice, and I pity you from my heart if you do not look back. I 
behold. you without obedience to Falcoia whom you are bound to — 
obey, at least as general director of the convent. It may even be 
said that you have lost obedience to your true superior, and have lost 
your peace of mind. | 

“My sister, I have spoken to you only for the glory of God, and 
the good of your soul. Do not be angry with me. It will do no 
good now to trouble yourself to write tome. I know well that that . 
brain of yours will make you not fail to find replies and counter 
replies, but I do not know whether these replies will avail at the 
tribunal of Jesus Christ. Nay rather with this you will come to be 
more obstinate in your opinion, wearying yourself in finding reasons 
for answering, and not for becoming a saint. 

“My dear Celeste listen to me, humble yourself; for if you 
humble yourself Our Lord will surely give you light. Obey your 
superiors, and you will surely not go astray. Falcoia is holy and 
kind, do not imagine that he wishes you ill. If you humble yourself 
to him be sure that you will be dearer to him than at first. Be 
resigned, at least to the will of God, with indifference, and when so 
resigned have recourse to prayer. Otherwise prayer will not avail; all 
your reasons will be passions, and all your revelations and lights 
imaginations and delusions. However if you will not agree with me, 
Falcoia, and so on, consult other impartial people. Seek help, do not 
walk so blindly to your ruin. Take counsel, not from the desire to 
have yourself proved right, but in order to know and then embrace 
the truth which they counsel you. 

“Al] that I have written, my dear Celeste, I have written because 
I wish you well in Jesus Christ. If you bear a srudge against me for 
it you will do me wrong. May Jesus and Mary make us do the wiil 
of God alone.” , 
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Maria Celeste bore no ill-will to Alphonsus on account of his 
letter, but she did not feel obliged to accede to his wishes. Having 
persuaded herself that Falcoia’s doubts about the revelations, which 
had been already accepted as coming from God, were compromising 
Our Lord’s work, and that on the other hand his direction could 
serve no other purpose than that of troubling her conscience she 
remained firm. The adverse opinion of Alphonsus she regarded 
as another trial added to those with which she had long been 
afflicted. “After receiving this letter,’ she says, “seeing myself aban- 
doned by all, sick in body and lonely in heart, I abandoned myself 
entirely into the hands of Divine Providence and waited, with no 
lights than those of faith, until God should be pieased to let me know 
His designs.”? 

The crisis was about to reach its culminating point. The 
irritation of Tosquez and his companions against Falcoia was increas- 
ing every day, and putting a great strain on Alphonsus’ relations with 
them. “How difficult it is to live with Don Vincent!” he wrote to 
his director. “How many annoyances I have nowadays to endure! 
I thank God for giving me strength in the midst of these tempests to 
resist the temptation to lose heart. This is my reward after having 
become estranged from all the world—my family, friends, and 
Archbishop—in order to obey the voice of God! O father, do not 
abandon me, for without your assistance I do not know what is to 
become of me.” | 

Falcoia made a forlorn attempt to win Tosquez, the soul of the 
opposition. It was without effect, and the good old man, finding 
himself to be the cause of an ill-feeling which could not be subdued, 
wrote to Alphonsus: “Could I without failing in my duty leave the 
direction of this work, I would do so at once and with my whole 
heart, but I cannot think that such is the will of God.” 

Meanwhile, Donato and Mannarini, Tosquez’s companions, had 
left Scala, ostensibly to labour in the neighbourhood of Tramonti, but 
in reality with the object of looking for a new domicile. They hoped 
to be able to found a new society based on their own ideas, either at 
Teano or at Tramonti, and to attract to it Donato’s former col- 
leagues. Alphonsus, divining their intentions, wrote to Mannarini 
urging him to return to Scala where his presence was necessary. He 
received the following heart-breaking letter in reply: “I shall return 
to Scala, but solely to perform certain duties and put my affairs in 
order. Our colleagues of Teano, with whom we are in relations, 
have decided to join us. Don Silvester will also form one of our 
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number, and will take upon himself the task of providing the funds 
necessary for our new establishment. If you will accompany us—and 
this is what we all earnestly beg of you—our dearest wishes will be 
fulfilled. Our most ardent desire is never to be separated from you, © 
but to live all together united in the peace of Jesus Christ. Should 
you decide otherwise, it will be a source of bitter regret to us, but I 
hope that Our Lord and His Blessed Mother will not permit this.” 

It was on Good Friday at the foot of the Cross that Alphonsus 
received this crushing blow. His feelings may be easily imagined. 
His best friends, the men who had left all to follow him, were leaving 
him alone on the rocks of Scala. He could already hear the sarcasms 
of his enemies in Naples when they learnt of the ruin of his hopes. 
It was a moment of indescribable suffering which he never afterwards 
forgot. In his old age he avowed to his confessor, Father Corsano, 
that he had had two great temptations in his life—the first, when he 
was struggling for three hours with his father at the time of his 
departure from Naples, and the second, five months later, when he 
found himself thus cruelly abandoned. Were it not for the vow he 
had made to Falcoia to remain faithful to his vocation even though 
all should leave him, the institute might have perished then and 
there. 

The Bishop of Castellamare, however, did not seem to be at all 
disturbed when Alphonsus wrote and informed him of what had 
happened : “Let us leave things to God, my dear friend,” he replied, 
“and let us also allow men to do as they please. Every plant 
which our Heavenly Father has not planted will be rooted up. Let 
us submit—this is not only our duty, but it is also for our spiritual 
good. Do not think that I am losing sight of our enterprise, since it 
has pleased Our Lord to put me into it; but it behoves you and me, 
and you even more than me, to rest in the hands of Divine Provi- 
dence. God will not forget His own work, nor His co-operators in it. 
Besides, you are gaining more than you lose by this separation—in 
the first place it establishes you more solidly in obedience ; in the 
second, with the disappearance of your colleagues, great obstacles to 
the progress of the work also disappear ; and finally, had your com- 
panions not gone away of their own accord, it would have .become 
necessary to send them away—and it is better to be abandoned by 
others than to get rid of them.” 

Falcoia was one of those determined characters who cannot be 
moved from their purpose either by men or events. He closed the 
present letter by an invitation to Alphonsus to visit him, so that they 
might deliberate together on the affairs of the Congregation. 
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Alphonsus took care to avail himself of the interview, for he was 
glad to be able to turn for comfort to the man whom he regarded as 
a father. But he had no sooner expressed his sorrow and the fears 
with which the schism inspired him than the intrepid old man inter- 
rupted: “ Vultis et vos abtreP? Nill you also go away? God has no 
need of you or of anybody else. If it be His will to establish this 
work, He will raise up other workmen.” “Father,” replied Alphonsus, 
with profound humility, “I know well that God does not require either 
me or my work. I do think, however, that He orders me to go on with 
it, and though I am the only one left, I will endeavour to carry it 
out to the end.” This was just what the Bishop of Castellamare 
expected to hear. His eyes filled with tears, and he pressed his 
heroic penitent to his heart. “ Put your trust in’'God, my dear son,” 
he said, “and God will bless you.” Other long conversations on the 
future of the Order took place between them, after which Alphonsus 
returned, strengthened and encouraged, to his solitude at Scala. 

A few days later the epilogue of this sad drama took place at the 
convent of San Salvatore. 

The nuns of San Salvatore had been too much involved in the 
whole agitation not to be affected by it. Those of them who were 
attached to Maria Celeste saw in the schism only the natural develope- 
ment of the direction which had been given to the institute, while the 
others, united heart and soul with Mer. Falcoia, regarded the sister 
as the principal cause of the catastrophe. She was accused of having 
foolishly submitted herself to the influence of the proud and fanatical 
Tosquez, of preferring her visionary dreams to the rules of the 
Church, and above all of having fomented the spirit of revolt by 
refusing to submit her conscience to the direction of Mgr. Falcoia. 
Maria Celeste had no difficulty in finding reasons to justify her con- 
duct. Nor was she content with defending herself—she used her. 
talents also in the defence of Tosquez against the accusations, which 
were indeed exaggerated, of his adversaries. The “pious gentleman,” 
as she called him, did not merit all the reproaches which had been 
heaped on him. The sisters were bound by charity not to incriminate 
a man’s intentions, of which, after all, God is the sole Judge. Bare 
sratitude, she argued, should prevent them from venting their bitter- 
ness on the benefactor who had obtained the approbation of their rule 
from the bishop. Finally, was it not imprudent of them to treat in 
this way a man who wielded so much influence in the world— 
nay at the court itself? 

Her resistance incensed her superiors. They thought it well to 
endeavour to make her retract, or at least to deprive her of all 
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influence over the others, by having her confined in her cell and 
separated from the rest of the community. Maria Celeste, though 
ill at the time, accepted this further trial with the greatest submission. 
In a letter written to her confessor on April 2oth, she sets forth the 
conscientious grounds of the actions for which she was blamed, and 
then proceeds: “I protest now before God and man that I no longer 
occupy myself with the institute, the rules, the fathers, or the 
sisters. I renounce for guidance all supernatural lights—or even the 
natural lights of my own mind; I renounce my own judgement, and 
give myself up entirely to the light of faith for my guidance. I re- 
nounce myself to attach myself to Jesus, who alone is the happiness 
of my soul. I was wrong in thinking that Mgr. Falcoia, by talking 
of me as a visionary, was compromising the work of God—as if God 
could be hurt by my disgrace. Be kind enough to tell him and the 
‘whole community that they will be doing me a favour by publishing 
broadcast my imperfections and sins, for I shall thus be enabled to 
repair by my own humiliation all the honour of which I have 
deprived God.” Such a confession is a clear proof of the holiness of 
this nun whatever mistakes she may have made. 

Meanwhile peace not being restored within the community, Mgr. 
Falcoia, who was*not a man for half measures, determined to put an 
end to the agitation by striking a vigorous blow. The Mother 
Superior, either by -his orders or at least on his advice, informed the 
sister that she would be dismissed from the community unless she 
agreed to the three following conditions :—First, to cease all corres- 
pondence with Tosquez ; secondly, to sign with her own hand the 
rule as elaborated by Falcoia; and thirdly, to bind herself by vow to 
entrust to him the direction of her conscience as she had formerly 
done. Maria Celeste had nothing to say against the two first con- 
ditions, but she did not feel that she could accept the third. One of 
her brothers, a Jesuit and a man of learning and experience, paid her 
4 visit at this time, and to him she opened her heart, and explained 
‘her scruples. He told her that not only was she not obliged to take 
the vow required of her, but that it would be positively imprudent, 
considering her prolonged interior sufferings, for her to part with her 
liberty. In this frame of mind the poor sister made her appearance 
before the chapter which had been called to judge her. When the 
superioress, in the name of all the choir sisters, called upon her, 
under pain of expulsion, to subscribe the three conditions, she replied 
that as for the first she had no reason for writing to the pious gentle- 
man, and that she readily promised to have no communication with 
him ; as to the second that she accepted with all her heart the rule of 
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her community. Being the last and the lowest of the religious, it was 
not for her to meddle with the rule or to sign it with her pen, but she 
would nevertheless do all that was required of her. But with regard 
to the third condition relating to the vow, she formally refused to 
enter upon any engagement, because she was prevented, and would 
always be prevented, by serious conscientious motives from binding 
herself by any such vow.’ Thereupon the superioress in the name of 
the chapter declared Sister Maria Celeste expelled from the com- 
munity, and on the following day, May 25, 1733, after embracing the 
superioress and all the weeping nuns, she bade adieu to the convent 
of Scala, where for eight years God had visited her with such joy 
and sorrow. 

Alphonsus was absent while all this was taking place. On his 
return from his apostolic labours he no longer found in the convent 
the privileged soul, whom he had considered for a moment to be the 
victim of illusion, but in whom he had always taken the keenest 
interest. It can hardly be doubted that had he been at Scala he 
would have recommended that the sister should not be obliged to 
take a vow against which her heart revolted. In truth that condition 
seems to have been opposed both to the principles of prudence and 
justice. Still the events which followed these separations proved that 
God sometimes permits such errors of judgement in order to purify 
by tribulation souls devoted to His glory, and make them do 
still greater work for Him. All such bruised reeds become in 
His hands trees laden with rich fruit. Mannarini and Donato 
together founded the Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament? which 
for more than a century gave excellent missionaries to the kingdom 
of Naples. Maria Celeste Crostarosa’s destiny was still more remark- 
able. Leaving Scala she entered, at the bishop’s request, a convent 
at Nocera which was greatly in need of reform. Under her firm and 
gentle government the virtues of the cloister flourished once more 
in a place which had been the scene of tepidity and disorder. After 
spending ten years in this task she yielded to the instances of the 
leading inhabitants of Foggia, and founded the convent of San 
Salvatore in that city. There again her heroic virtues made her for 
seventeen years the edification of the sisters and of the young girls 
entrusted to her care. The whole town held her in such veneration 
that she was known by no other name than that of the “holy 
prioress.” Alphonsus visited her during a mission which he gave at 


1 Autobiography of the Sister 

2 This Congregation, consisting of three or four houses, was approved by Gregory XVI. 
in 1844. Becoming reduced to the solitary house at Teano, the Congregation was ex- 
tinguished by the Italian Revolution, in 1860. 
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Foggia, and had an opportunity of consoling her for the sorrows she 
had gone through. Brother Gerard, who has since been raised to the 
altars of the Church, loved to converse on divine things with the 
venerable sister during his travels through Apulia. On September 
14, 1755, Sister Maria Celeste, after a life full of merit,’ prepared to 
go to God. “Read for me the Passion of Our Lord,’ she said to 
the nuns who surrounded her death-bed. They did so, and when 
they came to the words Consummatum est, she breathed her last. At 
the same moment, Blessed Gerard, who was himself at the time ill at 
Caposele, a long distance from Foggia, said to Brother Stephen, who 
was attending him: “ Mother Maria Celeste is to-day about to receive 
the reward of her great love for Jesus and Mary.—I have just seen 
her soul take its flight for heaven.” God Himself confirmed His 
servant’s words. The sainted nun’s body has been preserved in- 
corrupt down to the present day. The numerous miracles which 
have been wrought at her tomb have spread the fame of her sanctity 
abroad. Our Holy Father, Leo XIII., by a decree dated the 11th of 
August, 1901, sanctioned the introduction of the cause for the beatifi- 
cation of the Venerable Servant of God, who to use the words of the 
same decree : “died consumed by divine love rather than by disease, 
and as a pure dove freed from the bonds of earth, winged her flight 
to Heaven.” There is therefore ground for hope that God will one 
day glorify His servant still more before the world. 

After this digression on the judgements of God, which are so 
different from those of men, let us return to Alphonsus whom we 
have left, lonely and abandoned by all, on the rocks of Scala. 


1 She was in her 60th year, having been born on Oct. 31, 1696, the same year as Alphonsus. 
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CHAPTER ITE 
A Fresh Beginning—1733. 


BS would be difficult to picture the state of the solitary of Scala 

after the tempest which had scattered his companions. Vainly 
he looked around him for consolation—there was no balm for his 
spirit, and no help for his work. At Scala itself the Bishop hardly 
knew what to think about a foundation shaken by so many storms, 
the nuns were living in a state of anxiety and agitation, the people 
were scandalised by the dissensions which had sprung up. At 
Naples Alphonsus and his Congregation were being turned into 
ridicule. His adversaries published everywhere that he had given 
childish credence to a visionary woman, and that too in the hopes of 
founding a new Order, just as if there were not Orders enough already 
in the Church. He was full of pride, they said, and had always 
despised the advice of the wisest and most experienced guides. 
Preachers quoted him from the pulpit as an example of the state to 
which even privileged souls can descend when they place too much 
reliance on their own judgement. It was unnecessary to add that 
his work was ruined—the Pope had forbidden the two Bishops of 
Scala and Castellamare, under pain of suspension, to have anything 
to do with it; Alphonsus himself was under orders from authority to 
leave Scala. It may be that the colleagues who had so lately tried 
to expel him from their midst were not altogether strangers to these 
veracious tales. : 

The only man who undertook the defence of the accused was 
Cardinal Pignatelli. When the opponents of the work informed him 
with ill-concealed satisfaction of the check which it had met with, he 
replied that Alphonsus was to be pitied, not blamed. “I see nothing 
to be reprehended in the undertaking so far,” he said, “and God has 
not yet spoken His last word.” He asked Canon Torni to invite 
Alphonsus to come and see him at the archiepiscopal palace, that he 
might be made acquainted with the real state of things. Alphonsus 
obeyed, but there can be no doubt that this visit to Naples must be 
counted among the great mortifications of his life. He had no 
illusions as to the reception he was likely to meet with. His enemies 
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overwhelmed him with ridicule; his relatives and friends, Gizzio, Ripa, 
and several others, refused to see him. But he bore all patiently. 
It was not easy however to forecast what decision the Cardinal would 
take. It was only too likely that the prelate, disturbed by the 
general outcry, would command him to abandon the work. It was 
therefore with considerable anxiety that the Saint accompanied by 
Canon Torni presented himself before the aged Archbishop. 

But he was agreeably disappointed, for the latter received him 
with the utmost kindness. Entering at once on the matter in hand, 
he made his visitor recount to him the whole story of the separation, 
and at every detail of the recital showed how much he sympathised 
with Alphonsus in the sufferings of the past five months. Yet what 
was to be done under the circumstances? The Canon expressed the 
opinion that the enterprise should be abandoned. “If God wished the 
work to prosper,” he said, “ He would not have deprived you of the 
means of establishing it. Besides you will be able to do more good at 
Naples than anywhere else.” The temptation was a severe one, but 
Alphonsus remembered his vow. I am convinced, he answered, that 
it was the Evil One himself who contrived all the troubles at Scala, 
but it shall never be said that I surrendered because the devil crossed 
my plans. My first companions have left me, but others will come 
to take their place. In any case, even were I to stand alone in the 
breach, I would not hesitate to sacrifice myself to save the forsaken 
souls of the country districts and hamlets of the kingdom. The 
heroic reply filled the Cardinal with admiration. “It will not do to 
abandon Scala for the present,” he said to the Canon, “let us have 
recourse to God, and He will make His will known to us. And do 
you, my son,” he continued, turning to Alphonsus, “go on with your 
work. Put your trust in God, and pay no heed to men—heaven will 
help you.” He made him promise, too, not to re-admit into the 
institute the companions who had abandoned him. | 

The Cardinal’s views were soon known all over Naples, and the 
mockers were put out of countenance. They began to lose hope of 
silencing their adversary, but they did not for all that cease their 
campaign of irony and detraction. Alphonsus took his way back 
to Scala with hope revived in his heart. It was a weil-founded hope 
too, for God came to his aid by sending two new postulants to 
replace those who had left him. The first, Cesar Sportelli, is 
already known to our readers. This beloved disciple of Falcoia and 
friend of Alphonsus had been only waiting to arrange his many 
affairs at Naples in order to enter the institute. When the hour of his 
deliverance arrived, the edifice seemed about to be falling in ruins, 
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and the whole of Naples, as we have seen, was speaking in disparaging 
terms of the unlucky architect. But all this failed to prevent the 
generous Sportelli from making his way to Scala, to share the 
fortunes of his friend. The latter received him with open arms, and’ 
entrusted to him the task of teaching the children, while preparing 
himself for the priesthood. The brilliant but humble Neapolitan 
lawyer considered himself honoured to be allowed to spend several 
years at this work. The other postulant was Don Januarius Sar- 
nelli. 

Januarius Sarnelli, the eldest son of the Baron of Ciorani, was 
born at Naples in 1702. He was of noble birth, and like Alphonsus 
himself, passed his youth in innocence and piety. After, studying 
law he renounced the world for holy orders. He met Alphonsus 
and became linked with him in the closest friendship at the Chinese 
college, where he prepared himself for the priesthood by a life of 
prayer and study. He was ordained in 1732, and consumed as he 
was by an ardent desire to: work for the conversion of sinners, he 
became a missionary of the Propaganda some time before the de- 
parture of his friend for Scala, | 

From that day, though absorbed in his apostolic labours, he felt 
himself irresistibly drawn towards the man whom he had already 
come to regard as his exemplar in the spiritual life. The saving 
of the most forsaken was in his eyes a sublime vocation. He opened 
his heart to Father Manulio, the same Jesuit superior whom 
Alphonsus too had consulted before his departure for Scala. The 
pious and prudent religious advised him to communicate with the 
Bishop of Castellamare. He did so, and the Bishop told him to go 
to Scala, and see for himself if the life suited him or not. A few 
days later Sarnelli embraced Alphonsus, and to his friend’s joy 
announced his intention of entering the institute. 

The two spent some weeks together, happy to be united Heat 
and soul once more. Sarnelli was delighted with the little community, 
and the fervour, charity, and spirit of mortification which he saw 
around him. -The life of prayer and study suited him admirably. — 
Then, to seek out the lost sheep on the mountains—was not this the 
task which God had marked out for his consuming activity? He 
considered his vocation as certain, but he awaited his confessor’s 
approval before taking the final step. 

Alphonsus proposed that Januarius, before returning to Naples 
should accompany him to the mission which was to be given at 
Ravello, a little town situated on a hill near Scala. Peter Romano 
was to help them, while continuing to exercise his ministry with the 
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nuns, and Sportelli would commence his missionary career by 
catechising the children. Sarnelli accepted the invitation, and thus 
it happened that in a few short months after the defection of his 
companions, while his ill success was being ridiculed everywhere, 
Alphonsus was engaged in successful missionary work. God showed 
once again that the obedient man shall speak of victories. 

At the end of the mission, Sarnelli returned to Naples for a final 
consultation with his confessor. He found public opinion more 
hostile than ever to Alphonsus and his enterprise. News of the 
expulsion of Sister Maria Celeste had just reached the capital, and 
all kinds of comments were being made on the event. “People here 
are saying,” wrote Sarnelli, on July 2, “that the institute was based on 
the revelations of a fanatical visionary, and is now in ruins; that if 
you do not abandon the enterprise you will be left alone on the rocks 
of Scala; and that if the bishop still tolerates you, it is not because 
you are a member of the institute, but because you are Alphonsus 
de’ Liguori. They have gone so far as to say that the Propaganda 
ordered me to leave the mission at Ravello and return to Naples. It 
is a positive blessing that I have been obliged to come back here ; 
for I shall be able to remove the prejudices of our friends and foil 
the malice of our enemies. Heavens! what an uproar they will make 
when they learn of my resolution, but little care I for their idle 
clamours.” 

Nor did Sarnelli content himself with a merely verbal defence 
of Alphonsus. Before leaving Scala he had composed a letter 
refuting the foolish calumnies which were being showered on the 
institute, and he now distributed this among the public. “Have more 
copies of the letter made,” he wrote to Alphonsus, “this apologia will 
be very useful to us.” He informed Alphonsus at the same time that 
Father Manulio approved of his vocation to the institute, but that the 
confessor wished to have further recourse to God before giving a final 
answer. 

The reasons which caused the prudent religious to hesitate were 
not slight. In the first place the institute, in those early days of its 
existence, occupied itself with elementary schools. Even Sarnelli 
himself had already said to Alphonsus: “ This kind of occupation does 
not at all suit me. The life of a missionary seems to me to be much 
better adapted for saving souls, especially as Christian doctrine is 
taught during the missions, and whole multitudes of children are 
trained to the service of God. To pass my life with thirty or forty 
scholars would be for me, with my natural activity, like a living 
death.” A second difficulty arose from the works which Sarnelli was 
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directing at Naples on behalf of young girls in danger of falling or 
who had already fallen. He was engaged in collecting materials for 
a great literary work to combat the immorality which was making 
havoc in the city of Naples. Ought he to abandon those projects 
and several others—all of them of the highest importance for reli- 
gion and the salvation of souls? “Still,” said Sarnelli, “I throw 
myself into the arms of Divine Providence, and submit entirely to 
the decision of the man who has to direct my soul in the name of 
God.” 

Father Manulio gave his answer on July 14. After carefully 
weighing the arguments on either side, he said: “I am convinced that 
your vocation is from God. And since this vocation is one of 
sovereign importance, I am sure that the Evil One will put many 
obstacles in its way. But be firm, and advance to the altar to offer 
yourself in sacrifice, as if you heard the voice of God calling you.” 
Sarnelli was not the man to recoil before sacrifice. After having 
made due provision for his work of rescue, and wound up 
his affairs, he joined the community of Scala towards the end 
of August. In September he preached the novena of the Holy 
Cross at the cathedral before a great concourse of people. God 
blessed his obedience and abnegation. Not only did the works he 
had inaugurated at Naples suffer no hurt from his vocation, but he 
succeeded eventually, as we shall see, in doing much to free Naples 
from the cancer which was eating into its heart. | . 

Sarnelli’s entrance into the Congregation gave fresh life to the 
longing of his friend Mazzini. “I have seen Mazzini,’ says Sarnelli in 
his letters to Alphonsus. “ He longs continually to join you, and is 
waiting submissively, but very anxiously, until his director authorises 
him to take the step. The latter entertains the greatest respect for 
Father Manulio, so I hope he will eventually decide in the affirma- 
tive.” Sarnelli, however, was mistaken, for the director in question 
persisted in his refusal, on the ground that the institute was not 
sufficiently established. The same kind of argument would prevent 
any religious society from being formed and developed, for the first 
condition of the existence and growth of a new congregation is the 
power of incorporating the new subjects which God sends to it. 
Falcoia, when consulted on the matter, declared that there had been 
already too much temporising, and that Mazzini ought to change his 
director” “There is a time,” he said, “when such a change is perfectly 


1 Letter of July 9, 1733. ; 

2 This was what Sister Maria Celeste had thought she should do, but on that occasion 
Mgr. Falcoia took a different view. However we do not know the whole case with suffi- 
cient completeness to form a judgement as to his action in that matter. 
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lawful. St. Teresa used her right to do so more than once, and I 
myself would never have joined the 2 Operariz had I not 
followed her example. When wise and prudent men have no doubt 
about Mazzini’s vocation, why not follow their advice in spite of the 
prohibition of his spiritual father? We must obey God rather than 
a man, whose commands are after all only binding by reason of their 
conformity with the divine will. The function of directors consists 
solely in ensuring the execution of the will of God in whose place 
they stand. When therefore there are serious reasons for thinking 
that a spiritual father is crossing God’s designs in our regard, it 
becomes necessary to leave his guidance—always, of course, with the 
advice of prudent and experienced men. When, for instance, a man 
shows the ordinary signs of a vocation—an ardent and constant 
desire to acquire greater perfection, to fly the dangers of the world, 
and to work with all his strength in the service of God, the confessor 
who opposes it is acting against the spiritual interests of the penitent, 
and the latter in such a case should choose another guide. St. 
Teresa in her Life speaks at length of the great harm done her by 
one of her directors. Mazzini is in the same position. He must not, 
however, do anything without the advice of prudent men.” Whether 
this advice, which was correct in point of theology, was followed or 
not, the postulant had to wait another year before the doors of the 
monastery opened to receive him. 

While Mazzini was bewailing his prolonged exile from the Con- 
gregation, Don Joseph Cerchia, a priest of Castellamare, was being 
called by divine grace to enter it, but could not make up his mind to 
leave the world. He was a learned, zealous, and devout man. On 
several occasions he had taken part in the missions as an auxiliary, 
-and had frequently declared his intention of going to Scala and cor- 
responding with a vocation which seemed to be certain. But he 
recoiled before the sacrifice. He was loath to leave his mother and 
his beloved home in Castellamare. After the mission at Ravello, he 
had promised Alphonsus that he would take the step, but when the 
fatal moment arrived, he begged for a further respite, pleading in 
excuse Our Lord’s words: The spirit indeed ts willing but the flesh ts 
weak. Nothing could be more touching than Alphonsus’ letters to this 
poor victim of natural sentiment : “What !” he says pleasantly, “Is it 
thus you get out of the matter: Spzretus quidem promptus, caro autem 
infirma? And this is your gratitude to Mary who has showered so 
many blessings upon you! This is the fruit of all your desires to give 
yourself to God! Come to Scala quickly, presto, presto, presto. You 
speak to me of your family, mother, brothers, relations, and friends, 
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and I tell you: Forget your people and your father’s house. God 
will give nothing to the man who will not give himself entirely to 
Him. The mission season is now upon us and we need you. Be 
quick, quick, you will do more good with us than at Castellamare.’” 
But Don Joseph did not come, and ten days later Alphonsus sent him 
another entreaty: “We are going on mission next month, do not fail 
to be with us, and get it well into your head that this time you are 
to be with us not as an auxiliary, but as a man who has left house 
and home and family for the sake of Jesus Christ. . . without that 
good-bye to all hope of sanctity. Jfany man hate not his father and 
mother he cannot be My disciple. There was a time when you used 
to play the brave man—there was no limit to what you were going 
to do for God, but to-day? Come then without delay. There is no 
need to bring money or baggage to Scala—you will find there the 
food and clothing you require. Here we do not think of home, 
relations, or strangers, but only of God and His holy will. Let there 
be no more replies—God wants you, not as curate of a parish, but as 
a member of the institute of St. Saviour’s. Not only the souls in 
Castellamare are God’s children, but the souls in all other places, -all 
redeemed by the Blood of Jesus Christ—and perhaps the latter are 
in more need. Quickly, quickly, quickly. I wish for no answer; you 
must answer this letter by coming yourself.” 

He renewed his pressing solicitations three times in the course of 
fifteen days. “Who ever heard,” he asked, “of a son renouncing a life 
of perfection in order to live with his mother, when that mother has 
many children around her!” Don Joseph, driven to bay, answered: 
“Tt is impossible—when a man cannot, he cannot!” To which Alphon- 
sus replied : “When a man will not, he will not. But I shall insist no 
further, for if you are to join our ranks it must be with your own free 
will.” Cerchia could not make the firm resolve; he continued to be 
Alphonsus’ faithful friend, a warm admirer of the institute, a helper 
on the missions, but he never succeeded in summoning up courage 
enough to leave his mother or Castellamare. This clinging to home 
was a peculiar weakness in Naples. We shall see in the course of this 
history how many who were called to the religious life preferred their 
home and family to the voice of God. 

About the same time another and unexpected postulant knocked 
at the doors of the monastery. This was no other than Vincent 
Mannarini, who had left the Congregation three months before, in 
order to found an institute after his own fashion. Mannarini could 
not make up his mind to live without our Saint, whom he loved, and 
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whose heroic virtues he admired. On June 3, six weeks after their 
separation, he had written to him: “I beg you to make use of me 
whenever you think I can be of assistance. I will do all I can to be 
of service to you. Although separated in the body, we shall I hope 
always be united in mind and heart.” Alphonsus abstained from 
meeting these advances, not out of resentment, but for fear of once 
more disorganising the institute. _ Mannarini then expressed his 
contrition for his fault, and asked formally to be received back. The 
temptation was a great one for a man on fire with zeal like 
Alphonsus, for it was highly probable that Mannarini’s return would 
be followed by the accession of all his companions. But Cardinal 
Pignatelli’s recommendation rose up before his mind, and he turned 
a deaf ear to all entreaties. Besides, Mgr. Falcoia was equally 
opposed to the fusion.’ “I am pleased to hear,” he wrote, “that Don 
- Vincent desires to return to your ranks, but I do not think that it 
would be well to comply with his request. On the contrary, I 
consider the separation to be a blessing from God. I wish the others 
all kinds of blessings and prosperity, especially the grace of working 
efficaciously for the kingdom of God, but let them go their way, and 
we will go ours. We are not walking in the paths that please them.” 
These refusais however did not, as we shall see, prevent Mannarini, 
who was always attached to Alphonsus, from moving heaven and 
earth to secure his re-admission into the institute. 
Thus within the space of a few months God had changed the 
hearts of the deserters, and so effectually had He filled the voids they 
had made that Alphonsus was obliged to make provision for his new 
recruits by removing from the hospice of the sisters, now become too 
small. The new residence was a neighbouring house known as the 
Casa @ Anastasio. It was not in the least degree more sumptuous 
than the other. Tannoia, who visited the place, has left us the 
following description: This habitation consisted of four small rooms, 
in one of which place had to be found for four beds. The principal 
room is only eighteen palms long by four broad. Alphonsus trans- 
formed it into an oratory, in the centre of which a crucifix, painted by 
himself, so moved the beholder that no one could look on it without 
tears. A sort of catacomb, sixteen palms square, served as chapel. 
Here an altar had been erected which Alphonsus had decorated as 
best he could. This chapel notwithstanding its extreme poverty 
inspired devotion and recollection. In it Alphonsus and his com- 
panions, as happy as the shepherds in the cave of Bethlehem, passed 
part of their nights before the Blessed Sacrament. 


‘Letter of Aug. 4, 1733. 
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Henceforth the most perfect regularity reigned in the community. 
We still possess the order of the exercises drawn up by Alphonsus in 
the month of August, 1733. Herein are to be found the daily anid > 
monthly details of observance which were afterwards inserted in the 
rule and constitutions—especially the three daily meditations, the 
recitation of the divine office in common, the three hours of silence in 
the afternoon in honour of the the three hours agony of Our Lord on 
the Cross, the great silence observed from the evening meditation 
until that of the following morning, and the hours allotted for study 
and recreation. This daily routine was, with slight modifications, 
but a reproduction of the rule written by Maria Celeste for the nuns 
of St. Saviour.’ 

Faithful to this rule to which the most severe vigils and mortifica- 
‘tions were added, the missionaries of Scala very soon attained a high 
degree of holiness. It was during those days that the Venerable . 
Sarnelli and Sportelli became the servants of God whom the Church, 
-we hope, will one day raise to her altars. Vitus Curtius made but 
little progress in the culinary art, but with the aid of Alphonsus hes 
mounted by degrees to that summit of perfection which he had seen 
represented in his dream. The good brother was himself the entire 
community while his companions were away on mission, but this 
never prevented him from ringing the bell at the usual times for the 
exercises—to the edification of the people of Scala. His supreme 
happiness consisted in living alone in the presence of God, yet his 
love of contemplation was not allowed to interfere with his numerous 
occupations about the house. The proud squire of other days, now 
humble as a little child, performed not only the functions of cook but 
of baker as well. One day he forgot to put leaven in the bread, with 
the result that the loaves that issued from the oven were as heavy as 
lead, and bade defiance to human mastication. Vitus grew indignant 
with himself for his want of skill : “You have spoiled the bread of the 
community,” he said to himself; “very well, you will have to eat it 
The proceeds of that luckless baking were thenceforth reserved for 
himself, and he managed to consume it by grinding part of it every 
day ina mortar. The stuff lasted him a whole month. But on the 
other hand God showered His gifts on this perfect model of detach- 
ment. Alphonsus, who himself wrote the life of the good brother, 
declares that the Holy Ghost filled Vitus with such fervour in his 
prayers that he was often overwhelmed with tears : “When I gave him 


1 Note—The copy in the archives of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer seems 
to be in the hand of Vitus Curtius, who was a beautiful writer. Mgr. Falcoia has written at 
the end: Cost va bene. 
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holy communion,” he adds, “I used to be obliged to wait until he had 
recovered somewhat from his emotion before approaching the sacred 
particle to his lips, and no sooner had he received Our Lord than he 
would. burst into tears and sobs.” 

Thus Alphonsus speaks about Brother Vitus Curtius, but he 
makes no mention of the irresistible impulse which he himself gave 
to his companions by his own angelic fervour. At this time, God, as 
if to reward him for his constancy in the midst of tribulation, 
enkindled the most ardent love in his soul. Not far from the Casa 
@’ Anastasio was a solitary cave, whither he was wont to retire that he 
might give himseif up unreservedly to study and prayer. There on 
the beautiful hill of Scala, with rocks and mountains all round him, 
and with a glimpse through an opening of the boundless sea in front, 
his soul mounted upwards in ecstasy towards the God who filled his 
- heart, and he spoke to Him of his love, of his Congregation, and of 
the poor souls for whose salvation he was on fire. He begged Mary 
to help him to extend the kingdom of her Son. Finally, that he 
might perfectly resemble his Divine Master, he used to scourge his 
body, and subject himself to the most severe austerities. 

There is a constant tradition among the inhabitants of Scala that 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to him in this cave, and aided him with 
her advice about the Congregation. This tradition is confirmed by 
a remark made by the Saint in his old age. “In the year before his 
‘ death,” relates Father John Baptist Costanzo, one of the witnesses at 
the process of canonisation, “I asked him once after he had made his 
confession, whether he did not experience the desire to see the 
Blessed Virgin at the hour of his death, and feel that he was being 
sustained by her in his last moments. ‘How could the Blessed Virgin 
accord such a favour to a poor wretch like me?’ he answered. The 
Blessed Virgin, I replied, has graciously visited a great many of her 
servants—why should she not appear to the man who has worked so 
hard for her glory? The countenance of the Servant of God lit up at 
my words: ‘When I was still a young man,’ he said, ‘I had frequent 
conversations with the Mother of God; she gave me advice many a 
time concerning the affairs of the Congregation.’ And what did our 
good Mother tell you? I asked. ‘Many things, many beautiful things,’ 
he replied, but he refused to say any more.” ! 

Alphonsus never forgot that cave of benediction, that mystic cell, 
as Tannoia happily puts it, where his soul became intoxicated with 
divine love, and imbibed that spirit of penance which characterised 
his whole life. Whenever he returned to Scala he paid a visit 


1 Deposition of Father John Baptist di Costanzo, Swmmarium, p. 287, § 28. 
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to the spot that was so full of happy memories for him: “O my 
grotto, my beloved grotto,” he would exclaim, “why can I not live 
‘beneath thy shelter as in the happy days which all too quickly 
passed ?” 

The letters written by Falcoia at this time show that the prudent 
director was obliged to moderate the ardour of his penitent. Not a 
day passed that Alphonsus did not devise some new means for 
tormenting his body, but he never practised any mortification without 
the consent of the father of his soul. He consulted him on the 
smallest details, as witness the following answer given by Falcoia on 
July 31, 1733: “ During this great heat it is necessary to proceed with 
caution. Your bed should be made in such a way that you can sleep 
on it. Better use at meals a little of the allotted portion of fruit rather 
than deprive yourself of it altogether. It is well to moderate oneself in 
drinking and to endure thirst, but not to the extent of making a rule 
to drink only once at the end of the meal. Neither do I wish that 
you use a discipline with sharp points. I send you my blessing—but 
not for those zmmoderatezze, which you will now relinquish out of a 
spirit of obedience.” The penitent, persuaded that obedience is better 
than sacrifice, submitted with the docility of a child. 

The month of September opened the season of missions. 
Alphonsus accompanied by Sarnelli and two auxiliary priests first 
visited Raito, a little maritime village in the diocese of Cava. Their 
labours here were crowned with the fullest success. “God be praised,” 
Falcoia wrote, “the mission at Raito has produced excellent fruit.” 
From Raito Alphonsus proceeded to Benincasa where the harvest 
was equally abundant. These two successes dissipated the prejudices 
of the Bishop of Amalfi, who had forbidden the missionaries to enter 
his diocese, though on what grounds it is impossible to say. He now 
not only admitted them, but even entreated them to evangelise 
that same year several of the villages along the coast. At his request 
they spent the months of November and December in the three 
villages of San Lazzaro, Campola, and Vommerano. The inhabitants 
welcomed them. everywhere as messengers from God, and such was 
the transformation they effected in the souls of their hearers that the 
good peasants of those parts were no longer the same men. 

It may appear strange to hear of four missionaries spending ten 
or fifteen days preaching in villages which contained but a few 
hundred inhabitants, but it must be remembered that the preachers 
were practically obliged to seek out one by one the poor people 
scattered on the mountains, to instruct the children, to teach adults 
the elementary truths of salvation, to combat passion and vice, and 
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to pass long hours hearing the general confessions of nearly all their 
penitents. Then again there were a considerable number of priests 
in all these places who lived in their parents’ house without exercising 
any parochial ministry, and whenever these were sufficiently numerous 
one of the missionaries preached the spiritual exercises, as necessary 
for them as for the laity. Moreover our Saint did not content him- 
self with merely putting these people on the road of salvation, he 
trained them in the practice of a devout life by habituating them to 
prayer, meditation, and visiting the Blessed Sacrament. All these 
exercises, together with the frequentation of the sacraments, pre- 
served the fruits of the mission, and ensured the perseverance of the 
people. 

It would be difficuit to describe the change effected by these first 
apostolic labours in the dioceses of Cava and Amalfi—and the change 
‘that was being worked in Naples itself, where at length the special 
work of the institute began to be understood. When Alphonsus 
returned for a while to Naples, in the beginning of 1734, not only had 
the old complaints and accusations ceased, but he found that many 
priests and distinguished persons, enlightened by the eloquent defence 
made by Sarnelli, and still more by the unexpected results of these 
first missions, had nothing but praise for the heroic founder. A 
number of young men begged admission into the Congregation. 
There was calm after storm, and everything encouraged the hope 
that God had blessed the work. Alphonsus and Falcoia were so 
far encouraged by the change in public feeling, that they accepted a 
second foundation, which the Bishop of Cajazzo had long been asking 
' them to undertake. 
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CHAP TER 1 vs 
‘‘Villa Degli Schiavi ’’—1733-1734. 


alee episcopal city of Cajazzo, which in the eighteenth century had 

a population of about eight thousand souls, stands on a hill from 
which the eye ranges over a wide tract of country dotted with the 
twenty-five or thirty towns and villages of the diocese. Alphonsus 
with his colleagues of the Propaganda had given a mission there in 
the May of 1732, which had stirred the whole country side. Ever 
since then the bishop, Mgr. Vigilante, a truly apostolic man, enter- 
tained an unchanging friendship for him. During their familiar 
conversations in those days the Saint had revealed to him the project 
of founding an institute which was to be especially devoted to the 
interests of poor abandoned souls. The proposal delighted the 
bishop, for his flock, in large part scattered among the mountains, 
needed this very help. It was agreed that if possible after the 
foundation at Scala the missionaries should establish themselves in 
a village called Villa degli Schiavi, or the Village of the Sclaves. 

Mer. Vigilante was worthy of his name. Even before the in- 
stitute had yet come into existence he reminded Falcoia of 
Alphonsus’ promise. “Have compassion on my diocese,” he added. 
“Here more than anywhere are souls destitute of all spiritual help, 
missions might easily and frequently be given among them with the 
greatest fruit. If my mountaineers are a little rough externally they 
are easily guided, and most eager to hear the word of God. I there- 
fore permit myself to hope that the first or at least one of the first 
houses of the institute will be founded in my diocese.”? 

When he thought that the house at Scala must be on a firmer 
footing the intrepid bishop returned to the charge. Asa matter of 
fact it was in the February of 1733, at the very time that Alphonsus’ 
companions were threatening to abandon him. The bishop was told 
therefore that he must have patience, because just then the powers 
of evil were raging against the new-born institute. When the secession 
occurred, the Bishop of Cajazzo instead of losing heart wrote to the 
Saint to say that in spite of all he looked to him to fulfil his promise, 


' Letter of Aug. 26, 1732. 
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and that he was daily expecting a visit from him in order that they 
might visit Villa degli Schiavi together. 

Alphonsus was unable to resist these repeated instances. He 
went to Cajazzo, and thence to the village where the foundation was 
to be made. Villa degli Schiavi, the ancient Sclavia, the modern 
Liberi 4 Formicola, had a population of about five hundred souls. 
Mgr. Vigilante proposed to give the missionaries a hermitage with 
a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. In this same hermitage the 
illustrious St. Anselm is believed to have written the greater part of 
his great work on the Incarnation: Cur Deus Homo. How wonderful 
are the ways of Providence! Six centuries after the time of St. 
Anselm, the same hermitage was to shelter one of the holiest adorers 
of the same Incarnate Word. Alphonsus found the place well 
adapted for his work. Villa was situated between the four dioceses 
- of Cajazzo, Capua, Caserta, and Piedimonte d’Alife, and was thus 
the centre of a great field of work. Moreover the priests of the 
neighbourhood were anxious for the establishment among them of 
the auxiliaries of whom they were so much in need. One of them 
who was endowed with means even undertook to pay the expenses 
of fitting up and enlarging the house for the foundation—a generous 
offer not to be despised. 

Xavier Rossi, the charitable donor in question, belonged to one of 
the leading families of Capua. He had been brought up by his 
parents in the fear of God, and had finished his education at Naples 
without losing his piety. On returning to his family he resolved to 
give up secular ambitions and embrace the ecclesiastical state. The 
devil endeavoured to turn him from this design by plunging him in 
a sea of scruples, but he was delivered from this affliction by practising 
blind obedience to his directors. The bishop had just conferred holy 
orders on him at the time that Alphonsus preached the mission at 
Cajazzo. The Saint seeing his ardent zeal, communicated to him the 
project of founding a house of missionaries in the diocese. Xavier 
heard the news with joy, offered to consecrate a part of his fortune to 
the work, “and who knows,” he added with a smile, “but that I may 
consecrate myself to it also.” 

Later on when Alphonsus visited Villa to examine the situa- 
tion, Rossi warmly seconded the bishop’s proposals. As for the 
expense of the establishment, he was, he said, only too happy to 
take upon himself the charge of furnishing the church and monastery. 
The Saint listened in silence to the enthusiastic words of the young 
man. When he had finished, Alphonsus looked at him tenderly and 
said: “Don Xavier I am most grateful to you for your generosity 
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towards the new foundation, but what God asks of you, much more 
than your fortune, is yourself. First give yourself to the Congregation, 
and then you can work for the new house.” Xavier grew pensive and 
silent, for although he had had vague dreams of the religious life, | 
he did not feel he had the courage to break the ties which bound him 
to his family. | 

Still grace was at work in his soul. Next day while Alphonsus 
was vesting for the holy sacrifice, Rossi came forward to serve him 
at the altar. There God was awaiting him. He tells us himself that 
seeing the fervour with which Alphonsus said the prayers of the 
mass and performed the sacred ceremonies, he seemed to have before 
him not a man but an angel. The young priest felt within him a 
settled determination to follow such a leader. They had no sooner 
returned to the sacristy than he threw himself in tears at the holy 
founder’s feet, and begged to be admitted among the number of his 
companions—a request which was not refused. 

Thus was Xavier Rossi impelled, as if by a special inspiration of 
God, to enter the Congregation, and take the place at Alphonsus’ 
side, with Sportelli and Sarnelli, of the companions who had left. He 
was allowed to stay with his family until the autumn in order to try 
his constancy, and undertook in the meantime to treat with the 
administrators, who possessed rights of patronage over the church 
attached to the hermitage, and to superintend the practical business 
of the foundation. 

The administrators in question had shown themselves warmly in 
favour of the work, but this did not prevent them from endeavouring 
to impose very heavy charges on the missionaries, while they refused 
to contribute anything to their support. Nothing could be more 
unreasonable, since the missions had to be given to poor people who 
could contribute nothing towards the maintenance of the preachers. 
Young Rossi with all his eloquence was unable to bring this home to 
the minds of the authorities of Villa. Alphonsus with his faith in 
Providence, and counting on the support of Mgr. Vigilante, would 
have yielded to all their demands, had it not been for the just 
protests of Mgr. Falcoia. “The bishop is a good father, and divine 
providence is a good mother,” he observed, “but we must not tempt 
God nor lean too heavily on the shoulders of the pious prelate. The 
conditions that are being imposed on you are iniquitous, and you 
should not submit to them. You cannot with all the good-will in the 
world discharge the obligations that are being put upon you, and the 
bishop with all his kindness will not be able to make provision for 
your subsistence. Take my advice and look well to the terms of the 
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contract.” Mgr. Falcoia was not deterred from insisting on this 
point by anxiety for the success of the new foundation. He was not 
anxious for its success, and even seems to have had a premonition of 
its speedy dissolution. “I do not attach any great importance to this 
Villa degli Schiavi,” he wrote. “ The affair will have no other result 
than that of being a source of anxiety to Mer. Vigilante and 
embellishing his crown.” The words were prophetic, as we shall 
shortly see. 

Meanwhile Alphonsus pleaded so well the cause > of the Conegrega- 
tion that the administrators of the church finally accepted his terms. 
In a general meeting of the village held on August 4, 1733, the 
president read the conditions of a contract, which was voted unani- 
mously. We give the text of it here in order to furnish our readers 
with some idea of the religious transactions of that period. 

“In view of the desire expressed by our bishop to cede the church 
of the Annunciation, the patronage and administration of which are 
vested in us, to the use of the priests of the Congregation of St. 
Saviour, who are engaged, according to the rules of their institute, in 
directing the faithful in the way of salvation by means of missions 
and other spiritual exercises; whereas it is necessary to furnish the 
said priests, in addition to the expenses of public worship and of 
their personal maintenance, with a dwelling house where they can 
live in common; whereas the bishop will be obliged to assign 
revenues to them from some ecclesiastical title until the day when 
divine providence shall be pleased to provide them with the neces- 
saries of life; now therefore we decree :-— 


I, “That all the masses to be henceforth celebrated in the said 
church shall be celebrated by the fathers of St. Saviour’s. They are 
also to enjoy the four chaplaincies attached to it. 


2. “The said fathers are to have the free use of this church in 
perpetuity to exercise therein the functions of their sacred ministry, 
as well as the use of the furniture hitherto used fherein by the secular 
clergy. And in order to bar any claim in law, on them alone shall 

henceforth devolve the administration of the church and the sacristy. 


3. “In accordance with the terms of our agreement with the 
bishop the house attached to the church is to be handed over to the 
fathers for their perpetual use. The expenses of entry and enlarge- 
ment are to be defrayed by the said fathers, always provided that in 
the event of their voluntary abandonment of the foundation, or of the 
suppression of their Congregation, they shall not be entitled to claim 
any compensation for improvements.” 

iy Ola st K 
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The agreement also allotted to the fathers a slight stipend for 
their services in the church, and eleven ducats to the schoolmaster. 

The difficulties thus removed, Alphonsus proceeded to Cajazzo at 
the end of January, 1734. The bishop wished to inaugurate the 
ministrations of the religious of St. Saviour’s in his diocese by a sort 
of renewal of the mission preached by the holy founder eighteen 
months previously. Once more the faithful thronged to the cathedral 
to hear the Saint, for his name was a household word. For several 
weeks he was obliged, as were his colleagues, to spend whole days 
in the tribunal of penance, even the most perverse being so caught 
by the general enthusiasm as to wish to become reconciled with 
God. 

Alphonsus and Sarnelli, at the request of the bishop, proceeded 
to Dragoni, a little town of some fifteen hundred inhabitants, where 
ignorance and immorality reigned supreme. Supported by five 
secular priests as auxiliaries, they made a separate siege of each 
individual soul. The mission lasted for fifteen days. The inhabitants 
to the very last man attended the exercises, and general confessions 
were common. The most implacable enemies became reconciled, the 
most open.sinners renounced their evil habits, the whole population 
made a beginning of those practices of piety which were to ensure 
their perseverance in grace. This double example of Cajazzo and 
Dragoni was a promise of the success the missionaries were destined 
to have in evangelising the towns and villages of the diocese. It was 
a great joy to Alphonsus, and after it the work of the new foundation 
was begun without delay. ) | 

He took up his residence at Villa in March, 1734. Leaving 
Sarnelli, Sportelli, and Vitus Curtius at Scala under Peter Romano, 
he took the novice Rossi as his sole companion. While the building 
materials were being prepared he began at once to occupy himself 
with the spiritual edifice which he had come to construct. “ Hence- 
forth,” relates an eye-witness, “the church of Villa became the hearth 
where all warmed themselves with the fire of divine love. In the 
morning we used to meditate in common, and in the evening we 
made the visit to the Blessed Sacrament. On Thursday Don 
Alphonsus, after giving Our Lord to the adoration of the faithful, 
spoke to us of His immense love for. souls, and on Saturday he 
preached to us on the Madonna. On Sunday he had more than he 
was able todo. From early morning the peasants flocked in from 
a radius of three or four miles to assist at the meetings of the 
different confraternities. Later on the people gathered for a sermon 
followed by the stations of the cross. Then came the instruction 
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for the children, and the distribution of alms to the poor. Alphonsus 
also canonically erected the confraternity of the rosary, which 
became an ark of salvation for the entire population. 

During this time Rossi was acting as architect and presiding over 
the work of building. The hermitage, consisting of three sitting-rooms 
on the ground floor and four bedrooms on the first storey, was 
insufficient to lodge a whole community. A wing had to be built for 
the novices and a number of cells for retreatants. But the work, 
considerable as it was, was soon finished, thanks to the generous 
assistance of the inhabitants of the village. Artisans and labourers, 
citizens and gentry, vied with each other in lending their aid to the 
workmen, Even the women helped in carrying the building materials. 
One seemed back in the middle ages. Alphonsus set an example of 
unwearied hard work to all the rest. When begged to leave to others 
labours to which he was unaccustomed he used to reply with a smile: 
“So you do not wish me to have a little merit too!” 

A miraculous occurrence, of which the whole population were 
_ witnesses, still further increased the veneration in which the humble 
and devoted missionary was held. One of the voluntary workers 
named Anna Perella was one day passing near a half-built wall with 
a load of materials, when a great stone fell upon her head. The poor 
woman dropped to the ground. A cry of dismay burst forth from all 
lips, but Alphonsus was on his knees in a moment, begging the 
Madonna to avert the consequences of what seemed a fatal accident. 
The Blessed Virgin heard his prayer. Anna Perella rose to her feet 
immediately, smiling on the crowd which had gathered around her. 
They had thought her dead or dying—she was perfectly well and did 
not even feel any pain. 

Thanks to this band of workers the house was soon ready to 
receive its inmates. The installation was not a very brilliant affair, 
but Alphonsus like his patroness St. Teresa, asked nothing more for 
the beginning of a foundation than a house and a bell. Oiled paper 
took the place of glass for the windows. The bareness of the walls 
and the poverty of the furniture would have done honour to St. 
Francis himself. As for the style of living in the new house, some 
idea may be formed of it from the fact that the four chaplaincies 
allotted to the fathers brought them the sum of one carlin each per 
day, that is to say, about fourpence farthing of our money. A priest 
named Don Crescentius Camardelli, who lived at the time with 
Alphonsus, has left us a detailed account of the menu of his meals: 
“They consisted as a general rule,” he says, “of a simple soup, which 
he took on his knees with a heavy stone suspended round his neck, 
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On great feasts a little meat, given as an alms by the Rossi family, 
was added. Every evening we were supplied with a sort of bread 
broth, which Alphonsus found too agreeable to the taste, so he 
seasoned it with bitter herbs. He never drank wine. Not content 
with the discipline which all took in common several times a week, 
he used to take it privately every day in his cell, so that the walls 
were all reddened with his blood. 

“He so covered his body with cilices that he could not walk a 
step without suffering sharp pain. His few hours of repose were 
taken on a mattress as hard as a board, with a stone for pillow. 
Considering himself as the last of all, he used to kiss our feet before 
and after the meal. He never used a razor, but contented himself 
with trimming his beard with scissors. His cassock was a patch- 
work of all kinds of pieces very badly put together, and was quite 
devoid of shape. He never went on horseback, but either on foot or 
mounted on an ass. Critics considered this unbecoming; but he 
always answered that an ass was quite good enough for him.”’ 

“In this new-born community,” adds the same witness, “ almost 
perpetual silence was observed. In the evening at about six o’clock 
Alphonsus and his companions met to speak about the eternal 
truths, the love of God, the examples of the saints, and the zeal with 
which they ought to work for the salvation of souls. The recrea- 
tions after meals were one long spiritual conversation. Each in turn 
related anything of interest he had read during the day in the lives of 
the saints. The minds of Alphonsus and his companions were con- 
tinually fixed upon God, and their mundane relations with men were 
limited to absolute necessity.” 

At this same period the Saint added to his other mortifications 
a vow to fast every Saturday in honour of the Blessed Virgin— 
a devout practice which he never omitted until the day when his 
confessors commanded him to discontinue it on account of his 
increasing weakness and infirmities. It was then also that a work 
began to take shape in his mind which he was to publish later under 
the title of the Glories of Mary, to inspire all with confidence in the 
holy Mother of God. This we learn from several letters written to 
him at this time by Father Francis Pepe of the Society of Jesus on 
different theological questions concerning the Blessed Virgin. His 
correspondent urged him to publish the book without delay, adding, 
“Tt is not without a feeling of envy that I think of all the works that 
you are undertaking for the glory of Jesus and Mary.” 

Yet all these labours, which in a sense occupied him day and 
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night, failed to satisfy the activity of his apostolic soul. The thought 
of consecrating himself to the foreign missions took hold of him at 
Villa as it had done before at Naples. He remembered how Ripa, 
during the long conversations they used to have together, had often 
spoken to him of certain African tribes at the Cape of Good Hope 
who had never seen the face of a priest or heard of the Divine 
Redeemer. The spiritual distress of these sheep without a shepherd 
would bring tears to his eyes, and his conscience reproached him for 
not hastening to their aid. He and his companions were devoting 
themselves to the evangelisation of abandoned souls—but were not 
those poor Africans more destitute of all the means of salvation than 
the goatherds of the mountains round Naples. Did not charity com- 
mand him to relieve the spiritual necessities of his neighbour even at 
the risk of exposing himself to the greatest perils? He put the 
whole matter as a case of conscience before Falcoia, who did his best 
to set his penitent’s mind at ease. 

“Your desire to succour the heathen in South Africa is an excel- 
lent one,” he said ; “but I would wish it even more embracing still. 
Why do you fix upon those poor forsaken souls of the Cape rather 
than on those of Asia and even of Europe? Are not the latter also 
made in God’s image; have they not been redeemed by Christ; are 
they not pilgrims to heaven in danger of falling into hell? Your com- 
passion should embrace all this misery and impel you to relieve it all. 
That is the scope of the institute: to help Jesus in saving a// men, for 
all of whom He has shed His blood. For although He could do all 
things by Himself, He wills in all things to be helped by men. Now 
He has put into your hands two great means for working for the 
salvation of all, The first’ is this Congegation, which you must 
develope with all your power, so as to provide for the necessities of 
souls deprived of help; the second is recourse to the divine mercy 
on behalf of those unfortunate beings who still linger in the darkness 
of paganism. Rogate Dominum messis ut mittat operartos in messem 
swam, You will be of more service to them by your prayers than 
you could be by your presence.” 

The answer did not take away all his anxiety, for he had a long 
theological consultation by letter with Father Pagano, which may be 
summed up as follows: “The theologians of Salamanca give it as the 
common opinion that in a case of grave necessity we are obliged to 
help our neighbour even at the risk of great peril to ourselves, But 
the heathen at the Cape are spiritually in grave necessity—nay, 
one might say, with several theologians, that they are in extreme 
necessity. It is therefore necessary to help them even at the cost of 
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great sacrifices. It might however be urged that although nobody 
has succoured these people in the past there are now bishops who are 
charged with the task, and that henceforth private individuals are 
dispensed from the personal obligation of providing for their salva- 
tion, since they are no longer destitute of spiritual ministrations.”* 

Pagano of course replied: “You have yourself solved the case of 
conscience which you have proposed, and left nothing for me to say. 
I shall only add this simple consideration to dispel your anxiety. 
The Tornis, Jorios, Costaras, and so many others you know—all of 
them learned, zealous, and conscientious—do not feel obliged to set 
sail for the Cape of Good Hope, but are content to serve God at the 
post to which God has called them.” 

It is hard to say which is most to be admired in Alphonsus here 
—his ardent zeal for the salvation of souls, his delicacy of conscience, 
or his perfect obedience. When his confessors gave their decision, 
he did not shrink from the pain of overcoming his scruple, and 
thenceforth consecrated all his efforts to the developement of his 
Congregation. No difficulty, no apparent impossibility could now 
arrest his course, and obedience was to give him the final victory. 


' Letter of July, 1734. 
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The Problem of Recruiting—1735. 


HE more Alphonsus saw of the towns and villages of the 
Neapolitan kingdom the more convinced did he become of the 

necessity of a Congregation devoted to the salvation of abandoned 
souls. The harvest was abundant—the ears were ripe, but as in Our 
Lord’s time the labourers were few. The Saint after preaching the 
spiritual exercises at the seminary of Cajazzo set out with his little 
band, towards the close of the year 1734, to resume their labours 
in the country districts. For four months they went from one 
triumph to another. At Frondola and Strangolagallo, a village 
in the diocese of Cajazzo, the inhabitants received them as mes- 
sengers from God. In the early days of 1735 we find Alphonsus 
with Sarnelli and five auxiliary priests on that lovely coast of Amalfi 
which had more than once filled his heart with joy. The people 
of Praiano, a village of a thousand souls on the side of a hill 
sloping down to the sea, listened with enthusiasm to his preaching, 
and were converted ex masse to a better life. In the neighbouring 
village of Vetteca, the inhabitants became so much attached to the 
missionaries, as to depute their leading men to beg them to establish 
themselves in the place. The same thing happened at Positano, 
where the representatives of its thousand inhabitants offered the 
fathers a church and house, and even volunteered to set apart from 
their own modest resources a sum for their support. At Cetara,a_ 
larger village by the sea, where the people were from a spiritual 
point of view more than indigent, the population resolved on the 
erection of a Calvary as a perpetual remembrance of the mission. 

The young Congregation had therefore an immense field before 
it. The people were full of faith and ready to receive the word of 
God—but by whom was the gospel of salvation to be preached to 
them? After two years Alphonsus had but Sarnelli to help him. 
Peter Romano was required at Scala for the services of the church 
and the convent. Rossi, still in his noviciate, was at Villa degli Schiavi 
superintending the work of building. Sportelli as we shall see could 
not find a bishop to ordain him. The problem of finding recruits 
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rose up before Alphonsus as an insurmountable obstacle, not merely 
to the developement but to the very existence of the Congregation. 

Readers unacquainted with the state of things in Naples will 
be surprised to learn that in a kingdom which contained fifty thou- 
sand secular priests out of a population of between four and five 
millions, Alphonsus was unable to find a few men to help him in his 
work.| The whole of France to-day has but fifty thousand priests for 
its thirty-six million souls, yet among them are missionaries in 
abundance—how then are we to explain the fact that in Naples 
with its hosts of priests whole multitudes were left without spiritual 
aid? The phenomenon is a strange one, but only for those who 
have not studied the social and religious condition of Italy during 
the eighteenth century. 

The great majority of ecclesiastics had no cure of souls and 
exercised no active ministry. They lived in their parents’ house 
on the proceeds of some benefice. In the ages of faith Christians, 
realising the excellence and value of the holy sacrifice, made 
numerous foundations of masses for the living as well as for the 
dead. These masses were to be celebrated in a certain church or 
chapel. The confraternities which were so numerous at the time had 
also their foundations and their chapels, the revenues of which 
constituted a chaplaincy, that is a benefice for the priest to whom it 
gave a title. The income from these foundations, modest as it was, 
sufficed for the chaplain, who was furnished with board and lodging 
by his own relations. Such beneficiaries, whose sacerdotal functions 
were limited to the daily celebration of mass or the direction of a 
confraternity, were but little disposed to leave their relations or to 
work for the salvation of souls by the ministry of preaching or the 
confessional. Many of them would not even undertake the studies 
necessary in order to receive faculties to hear confessions. Thus 
the thought of enrolling themselves under the banner of Alphonsus 
never even entered their head. Their only connection with his work 
was limited to their attendance at the retreats which he never failed 
to preach for the priests in districts where he was giving a mission. 

Priests engaged in parish work were comparatively few in num- 
bers. It sometimes happened that a town with a population of 
several thousand souls had but two or three confessors, Naturally 
enough such parish priests and their curates, already too few, provided 
as the parochi were with benefices won by public examination after 
a long course of studies, unless they were men of extraordinary zeal, 


1 There were in Naples at that time 50,000 of the secular and 31,000 of the regular clergy. 
The secular and regular clergy of Sicily amounted to another 63,000. 
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had no inclination to leave their post for the sake of seeking out the 
lost sheep in the mountains of Cajazzo or in the valley of Tramonti. 
The few who did feel the promptings of a religious vocation had 
twenty different orders or congregations to choose from—Benedictines, 
Carthusians, Dominicans, Franciscans of different observances, Pre- 
monstatensians, Jesuits, Theatines, P22 Operarit, Oratorians, and many 
others, all of them well established, duly approved by the civil 
and religious authorities, sufficiently endowed, and provided with 
foundations in the’ different provinces of the kingdom. A very 
special attraction was required to turn a man from a solidly con- 
structed edifice, whose past was a guarantee for its future, to a 
tottering fabric which might be blown down by the first gust of 
wind. 

Even the new founder’s most intimate friends recoiled from the 
-uninviting prospects he was able to hold out to them. A certain 
Francis di Viva, whom Alphonsus called familiarly his dear Don 
Ciccio, had promised to join the Congregation. He felt that he was 
called to do so, but for one reason or another always deferred his 
entrance. Alphonsus pressed him, but like Joseph Cerchia, Ciccio 
turned a deaf ear to his pleadings. Finally he confessed that the 
organisation, destitute as it was of all human aid, did not seem to 
him likely to live. Still he declared that he would reflect before 
making a definite decision. Alphonsus responded to all his excuses 
and delays by expressing his firm confidence in the future. 

“From what you say you seem to think it impossible for the 
work of the institute to suceeed,” he wrote; “but I answer you in 
the words of Jesus Christ, dpud homines hoc impedimentum est (sic), 
apud Deum omnia possibilia sunt.— With men this is impossible, with 
God all things are possible.’ ‘But what support have you?’ ‘We have 
God. And what great work of God has ever been supported on the 
support of men?’ Tell me what human support had the foundations 
of St. Francis, St. John of the Cross, or St. Teresa? ‘This priest,’ 
you say, ‘has better human resources for his work than we.’ ‘ For this 
reason we should have more confidence than he, since Jesus Christ, 
the more the works are great, the more does He make them rise out 
of nothing and in the midst of contradictions, to make them admired 
and venerated by all as God’s work and not the work of man. And 
what work was more destitute of human means than the preaching 
of the Gospel? Ah! my Don Ciccio, as long as you speak thus it is 
a sign that you are not called to the institute, because in our little 
institute Christ Jesus wishes to have men dead to their own will and 


1 Matt. xix. 26. 
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their own judgement, and moreover men who put all their trust in 
God and not indeed in any human means.’ 

“You tell me that you would wait and see and then resolve what 
to do; but see that before you make an end of resolving, life itself 
does not end; since very likely to see the affairs of our institute 
settled many years will be required. In the Carmelite Reform, if I 
mistake not, fifty years had to pass before things were settled. O my 
God, and if Jesus Christ should wish that the institute should finish 
with us, what harm would be done if in the meantime we attend as 
you see to prayer and to helping the souls which belong to Jesus 
Christ? And even if the institute should come to an end in our own 
lifetime, what great disgrace would there be to have undertaken a 
work of God, whose end is certainly a great one, and if we receive 
the abuse of men, shall we not perhaps, receive all the approval of 
Jesus Christ, for having forwarded a work of so great glory to give 
Him pleasure? But listen, Don Ciccio, we shall understand these 
things better when we are all in eternity, we and those who discredit 
the institute. Then we shall see which will be dearer to Jesus Christ, 
to have followed the institute or to have discredited it. Know that 
if we do not fail in confidence, the institute will certainly not come 
to an end. The only thing that could ruin this work would be a 
slight confidence in God and a trust in human aid, as we know by 
experience, for by having placed our trust in certain human means? 
we nearly destroyed the whole work. God is omnipotent, e¢ pro- 
tector est omnium sperantium in se2 And I tell you the truth, 
my hopes for the institute stand in the beautiful confidence I see in 
my companions, who, when I see them advancing and as it were 
flying towards perfection, make me amazed. I assure you that I feel 
ashamed of myself when I see myself among them.” 

Alphonsus wrote this admirable letter on July 15, 1734. . A few 
days later Canon Torni treated him to reflections quite as pessimistic 
as those made by Francis di Viva on the future of the Congregation. 
He communicated them to Mgr. Falcoia and received the following 
reply: “Keep on and fear nothing. The work would not be of God, 
had you not to struggle with both internal and external obstacles to 
establish it. Ponder well on this truth whenever people attack the 
institute, or when they attack you whom the Divine Majesty has 
chosen to’ be the principal instrument for this building; you who 


1 An allusion perhaps to Tosquez, who was admitted, it may be, too easily, by .Falcoia, 
because his brother had considerable influence at the court of Vienna, and would have been 
in a position to facilitate the approbation of the institute. 
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have to carry the name of Jesus to peoples, nations, and king- 
doms,”? 

This confidence shown by Alphonsus and his director was all the 
more supernatural inasmuch as the recruiting of subjects, so difficult — 
as we have seen among the clergy, was difficult also among the laity 
for a different reason. 

Canon law to guard the decorum of the clerical state forbids 
bishops to confer holy orders on any one who has not some guaran- 
teed means of support. Every candidate for ordination is therefore 
obliged to have an ecclesiastical title, that is to say, either some 
benefice which will enable him to live decently—for example a parish, 
curacy, or chaplaincy, or a patrimony of his own. For religious who 
take a solemn vow of poverty the title of “poverty” which gives them 
a right to the table of their community is sufficient. The aspirant to 
holy orders was therefore obliged to have a title, either of benefice or 
patrimony or of his right to be maintained by his community by 
reason of religious profession. 

In the first years of the institute it was very difficult for lay 
chorists to obtain a title which would permit them to present them- 
selves before a bishop for ordination. A benefice to which was 
attached the cure of souls implied the obligation of residence, and 
‘consequently a kind of life incompatible with missionary work. Some 
of the simple benefices also required the residence of the titular by 
reason of the offices and duties attached to them. Besides they 
belonged almost by right to the local priests, who looked with no 
friendly eye, as we shall soon see, on any stranger who succeeded in 
obtaining the poorest chaplaincy. Again with regard to patrimony, 
the Council of Trent, to limit the ordination of priests without duties, 
decreed that subjects, even when provided with this title, must not be 
admitted to sacred orders unless their bishops deemed their ordina- 
tion necessary or at least useful to the parishes in which they lived. 
This decree, which had latterly been somewhat more strictly enforced, 
was an additional difficulty for subjects of the Congregation. The 
case of Cesar Sportelli is an instance. His qualifigations of age, 
knowledge, and virtue were indisputable, but he had no benefice. He 
was however provided with a patrimony, and so he presented himself 
to be ordained by the bishop of his native diocese. The bishop 
refused. “He had sufficient priests,” he said, “and Sportelli’s ordination 
could not be regarded as useful or necessary for the diocese.” All 
efforts to obtain a benefice for him were fruitless, and equally fruitless 


1 Che siete stato scelto da S. D. Maesta per instrumento principale di questo edificio, ed 
avete a portare il suo SS. Nome fra le genti ed i popoli ed i regni. (Letter of July 28, 1734). 
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‘was an attempt made by the Bishop of Cajazzo to obtain from the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars an exemption from the rule in 
consideration of the qualifications of the aspirant and the necessities 
of the institute. Sportelli was not ordained until 1737, and then only 
through a dispensation which Mgr, Falcoia succeeded in obtaining 
during a visit ad limina to Rome. This incident had such a dis- 
couraging effect on two excellent young men named Philip Vito’ 
and Januarius Rendina, that after spending two years as postulants, 
they felt obliged to relinquish all hope of being ordained in the 
Congregation. One of them became a secular priest, and the other 
being determined at all costs not to leave Alphonsus, remained in 
the institute as a lay-brother. 

In short, Alphonsus could hope to increase the number of his 
subjects mainly by the accession of heroic priests like Rossi and 
Sarnelli. The others would never give up their family or their 
benefices to endure the privations of a monastery without resources, 
and the labours of an apostolate without glory. But how was he,. 
with the few subjects he had, to preach missions, provide for the 
necessities of the two houses already in existence, and succeed in | 
establishing a third house, which in spite of all risks had been 
accepted in the diocese of Salerno? 

A few young men asked to be admitted even before the com- 
pletion of their literary studies, so, notwithstanding the difficulties 
above mentioned, he thought in this same year, 1735, of establishing 
what is now called in the order a juvenate at Villa degli Schiavi, where 
these postulants might continue their studies, but after spending a year 
in the noviciate. He hoped that during the interval God would open 
a door to admit them to the priesthood when their mental and reli- 
gious education had been perfected. This plan of recruiting was a 
very risky one, and did not meet with the approval of Falcoia. The 
prudent director of the work was of opinion that only priests should 
be received, or at most deacons or subdeacons, who would be 
already provided with an ecclesiastical title. His reasons for so 
thinking were, first, that it would always be very difficult to obtain 
a_title for ordination; and, secondly, that he feared the danger of 
the young men abandoning the institute when their studies were 
completed, either through an excessive love of their families, or 
through the temptation of gaining some lucrative position outside 
the Congregation. 


1 Philip was particularly attracted to the Congregation from the fact that he had two 
sisters in the convent at Scala—Sister Mary Angela del Cielo, and Sister Mary Raphael 
della Carita, both of them models and supports of their young institute. 
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“ Reflect well, my dear Alphonsus,” he wrote on January 1, 1735, 
“before accepting young men still a long way from the priesthood. 
They will come to you just as they would enter a seminary, in order 
to study without being obliged to loosen their purse strings. Only 
God knows how often the Piz Operarit have been deceived in this 
way. Young novices have deserted them one after another after 
they had been brought up, educated, and maintained. Of course if 
you had always to deal with young men called by God and not with 
inconstant subjects, the course of training they would receive at the 
monastery would be an excellent thing for them, because it would 
teach them, while still pliable, to bend under the yoke of regular 
observance ; but do not overlook the peril, because it is a serious one. 
I would like to see, at least, a patrimonial title for the support of 
these young men given into the superiors hands. This would 
be the touch-stone of true vocations both for the postulants them- 
selves and for their relations. In the primitive Church those who 
desired to live in common with the apostles began by laying all 
their worldly possessions at the feet of St. Peter, and this gave them 
a right to the common table. If in this respect you returned to 
the manner of acting of the apostles you would find it the safest 
course,” 

Alphonsus replied to this prudent advice by alleging the absolute 
necessity of preparing subjects for the institute. It was therefore 
agreed that he should receive young men whose vocation, after 
serious examination, seemed to be genuine, and that at the end of 
his Lenten preaching a noviciate should be inaugurated at Villa degli 
Schiavi. Some ten postulants were to follow the exercises, among 
them being Mazzini and Rossi. Mazzini had at last obtained from 
his director the permission so long refused. Rossi was preparing to 
build the interior castle described by St. Teresa with all the enthu- 
siasm which he had devoted to the building works at Villa. Don 
Innocenzo, a young priest of Amalfi who had frequently helped 
Alphonsus on the missions, was also impatiently awaiting the happy 
days of solitude. Don Joseph Panza, a former companion of Alphonsus 
at Santa Maria dei Monti, had been hesitating for three years 
about crossing the threshold of the monastery, but it now seemed 
as though the entrance of his other friend Mazzini was to put 
an end to his long hesitation. Finally, the deacon Julius Marocco, 
a member of a worthy family of Cajazzo, had just entered Villa in 
spite of the opposition of his relations, who by virtue of their right of 
patronage looked forward to obtaining the office of provost of the 
cathedral for their son, These five novices in holy orders were to 
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be joined by Michael de Alteriis,| two young men of Amalfi named 
Angelo and Peter, Crescentius Camardelli, and several others whose 
names have not been handed down to us. 

The noviciate was opened at the beginning of April, 1735, but it 
opened with a first disillusion, for several of the priests and laymen 
who were to have attended failed to appear. Don Innocenzo, after 
spending a few days at Villa, found that the austere life of the 
monastery did not suit his temperament, and returned to Amalfi 
Don Joseph Panza became more undecided than ever, and once 
more deferred the execution of his great resolution. Others also 
shrank from the sacrifice. Alphonsus informed Falcoia of the state 
of things and the distress it occasioned him. The bishop replied : 
“Tet us adore divine providence and submit to its decrees. - What 
has happened is a lesson to us that we must carefully test vocations, 
and not place too much reliance on those outbursts of fervour which 
are the natural result of missions. But do not be over-troubled by 
these defections—the subjects that God Himself will give you no one 
can take from you.” | 

Alphonsus now set himself to the task of making each of his 
novices into a holy religious. He was of course consumed with the 
desire to see numerous labourers for the vineyard; but what he 
wanted above all things were true imitators of Jesus Christ. “When 
I entered the Congregation,” says Brother Januarius Rendina,” “our 
founder said to me: ‘Brother, do you wish to become a saint ?. If you 
do, welcome ; but if not, return whence you came.’ And when I went 
to him on later occasions to complain of my troubles or my sufferings 
he never failed to reply: ‘Ah! brother, so you do not wish to 
become a saint!’” This thought may be said to have been the key 
note of the noviciate. 

The imitation of Our Lord, the primary end of the institute, was 
to be the one aim of all the novices. As a means of attaining this 
end, Alphonsus, by Falcoia’s wish, ordained that the twelve virtues on 
which the rules were based should form the principal subject of the 
meditations, conferences, examinations of conscience, and devotions 
of each month. The novice master applied himself, though without 
having recourse to imprudent or extravagant mortifications, to con- 
quer self-love in his novices, to mortify their senses, and to remould 
their characters—in a word, to make nature in them be subdued to 
grace. Regularity and silence were the order of the day. The table 


1 This Michael was the nephew of the pious Michael di Alteriis who had gees: lent his 
country house to our Saint and his friends for their monthly retreats. 
2 Letter of March 5, 1735. 
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was but poorly served, and furnished the community with frequent 
occasions for suffering. But they gained strength to endure from 
the reading during their meals of the lives of the saints and the story 
of the martyrs of Japan. Games were forbidden during recreation 
time as being out of harmony with the religious life. — 

A strict law forbade the novices to return to their families, even 
when seriously ill. “If this door were left open,” said Falcoia, “it 
would mean the ruin of the Congregation.”! The aged bishop knew 
his countrymen, and the real danger to the religious orders in Naples, 
“ Show the sick all the care that charity can suggest,” he added, “so 
that they may have no reason to sigh for the help of their relations. 
Should the parents themselves be seriously ill, or if there be weighty 
reasons for the temporary return of a subject to his family, the 
superiors will decide what is to be done; but the rule should say with 
the gospel, ‘/et the dead bury their dead,” 

Alas this same rule—one to which Alphonsus too attached extreme 
importance—was to be the source of further disillusions for him. In 
the fervour of the first days of the noviciate subjects easily enough 
forgot the joys of home. Alphonsus’ instruction and example in- 
fluenced the weak as well as the strong. Rossi and Mazzini followed 
close upon him in the way of perfection. Little by little however the 
weaker ones began to find the life hard and the rule too austere, 
Soon they began to sigh for the world they had left, their 
homes, ,relations, and friends, and the break-up began. Angelo 
was the first to go. Being rather delicate, he was sent first to . 
Castellamare for a change of scene and after that to Scala for the 
pure mountain air. He was cured in body, but his heart continued 
sick, and the coast of Amalfi made him forget the noviciate. Before 
long his fellow townsman Peter followed his example. Don Crescen- 
tius Camardelli, as we have seen, took notes for posterity of the 
mortifications practised by Alphonsus, of whom he was always a 
warm admirer, but he found this kind of sanctity a better subject for 
admiration than for imitation, and he too returned to the world, while 
several of his young companions followed suit. 

To these defections, caused by weakness of character, was now to 
be added the departure by force of Michael de Alteriis. His father, 
irritated by the young novice’s entry into religion, after many 
complaints and much abuse of the fathers, ended by assailing the 
house at Villa at the head of an armed band. Michael escaped 
during the night and remained hidden for some time in Naples, 
praying God to show him what to do. Alphonsus went to Naples 

1 Letter of Aug. 15, 1735. 
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to plead the cause of the young man with the king and the cardinal, 
but the latter advised him to send the novice home as the only way 
of avoiding the scandals which his father would be sure to cause. “ I 
consent,” said Alphonsus, “but his victory will cost him dear.” It 
did so, for soon after Michael had returned to his father’s house his 
eldest brother died. The terrible chastisement opened the unfortunate 
father’s eyes: “I have taken one of my sons from God,” he exclaimed, 
“and He has taken the other from me.” It was through no fault of 
his own therefore that Michael left the noviciate, and God continued 
to visit him with His graces. After a life spent in working for the 
salvation of souls, he died in the odour of sanctity.’ 

Julius Marocco, equally persecuted by his family, was obliged to 
fly to Scala to escape their importunities. In August he was per- 
mitted to visit his home on account of the serious illness of his 
mother. He courageously resisted all temptations against his voca- 
tion, and when she was out of danger set out at once for Scala. For 
five years he remained faithful, but at the end of that period love of 
home and family took possession of him, and we shall find him 
abandoning the Congregation in the year 1740. 

Two or three of the young men persevered until the end of the 
noviciate, but when about to begin their studies they yielded to the 
fascinations which had played such havoc with their companions, and 
left the convent for their own homes. Thus it was that after a year 
of toil and care Alphonsus found himself alone once more with Rossi 
and Mazzini. One may well imagine his distress at seeing all those 
flowers fade which he had cultivated with such care. It was decreed 
then that the recruiting of subjects for the Congregation would be no 
easy matter. Men of courage had a difficulty in complying with 
the requirements of canon law; souls of ordinary mould were kept 
away from it by their inconstancy, levity, self-interest, and the ties of 
family. It was only servants of God like Sarnelli, Rossi, and Mazzini, 
who had the fortitude to become Apostles abroad and Carthusians at 
home. It is useless to deny that such true imitators of Jesus Christ 
are at all times rare among men. 

Alphonsus now sought consolation in his sorrows by submitting 
himself blindly to the will of God, and having recourse to the 
spiritual father whom divine providence had given him for his support. 
We cannot but admire Mgr. Falcoia’s letters to him in this time of 
trial. “My dear Alphonsus,” he wrote on October 5, after the first 
defections, “your resignation gives me more consolation than the 
arrival of ten excellent subjects. Let us never press anybody to 

1 Tannoia states that his life was written and published after his death. Bk. II., c. 6. 
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enter the institute; vocation comes from God who knows His elect. 
The less of our own influence we put into a vocation the better it will 
be. We can but beseech the Divine Majesty to send us those He has 
resolved to send. Follow Our Lord’s invitation, and beg the Lord of 
the harvest to send labourers into His harvest.” 

The Bishop of Castellamare then added these noble and prophetic 
words: “Let us, my dear friend, adore the divine decrees. Let us 
serve God, and leave to Him the care of all that concerns us. These 
successive departures have scarcely touched my soul. From our 
humiliation, which has been willed by God, will spring fair fruit, just 
as from the grain that lies germinating in the earth springs the full 
ear of wheat. All the saints who have rejoiced the earth and 
paradise and the heart of God Himself, have been born of the body 
of Jesus broken on Calvary. Let us return thanks to Our Saviour for 
humbling us, as He Himself was humbled, in order that we like 
Him may bear fruit.” The holy bishop also relates a miracle which 
had just taken place at Castellamare on Easter Monday in a con- 
servatorium for young girls, of which he was the founder.. They were 
carrying a large cross in procession, presented to them by Sarnelli, 
when suddenly as the bystanders were kneeling down to pray, the 
child who was carrying it found she had let go her hold. The cross 
remained erect without support to the amazement of all beholders 
for three hours. “What does this miracle mean, my dear Alphonsus ?” 
the holy bishop continues. “It means that the banner of our heavenly 
Captain has been raised aloft, and that we, His soldiers, are to march 
after Him, to be crucified like Himself. God has given this lesson to 
these poor children, but much more to the members of our institute, 
who are to carry the holy name of Jesus and the standard of the Cross 
to many if not to all the nations of the globe.” 

This was the third time that the holy old man predicted the 
spread of the Congregation throughout the world. It is hard not to 
see in his words a veritable prophecy, for they were uttered on each 
occasion at a time when the work was threatened with ruin. After 
the departure of Mannarini and his companions, when the situation 
seemed to be desperate, Falcoia wrote to Alphonsus on July 30, 1 Vee 
“The demon is trying to disturb us, but blessed be God ! the rage and 
assaults of hell will have no other effect but to root you more solidly 
in the love of suffering and in the most perfect confidence. On these 
two foundation stones will rest the edifice which is to reach up to 


‘This community had for superioress Sportelli’s holy mother, assisted by Mary, that 
penitent of Alphonsus, whose terrible trials we have already related. 
? Letter of April 6, 1736. 
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heaven, Happy the members of the institute! Z/ey are destined to 
draw the chariot of God’s glory through the whole world.’ Two years 
later, on July 25, 1735, when Torni, Viva, and others, were prognosti- 
cating the speedy end of the Congregation, Falcoia announced once 
more, as we have seen in this chapter, that on the contrary zés members 
would bear the name of Jesus to peoples, nations, and kingdoms. Finally, 
on April 6, 1736, after the dissolution of the noviciate, he predicted for 
the third time that the members of the zzstitute were to bear the sacred 


name of Jesus and the holy standard of the Cross to many tf not to all 
the nations of the earth. 
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CHAP PERS Ve: 
Regalism in Naples—1735-1736. 


\V HILE Alphonsus was bewailing Neapolitan inconstancy and 

the almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of gaining 
subjects, a personage with whom our readers have become familiar 
offered to solve the problem for him. The solution consisted in the 
offer of a body of tried missionaries, two houses adequately 
endowed, and the prospect of obtaining that pontifical approbation 
_ which was so essential for the well-being of the Congregation. This 
individual was no other than Alphonsus’ former companion, Mannarini, 
now more repentant than ever for the schism he had caused, and more 
desirous than ever to unite his own institute with that of Alphonsus, 
He was strongly supported by the Dominican Fiorillo, who tried to 
prove to his two friends, Alphonsus and Falcoia, the advantages which 
would accrue from the fusion. The two latter however attached no 
importance to the proposal, until an unexpected event happened which 
gave them cause for reflection. 

During the past year the famous Tosquez, the principal cause of 
the division, had gained considerable influence at the court of Rome. 
He had obtained an audience with Pope Clement XII., when on his 
way to Vienna, to which capital he had been called by the death of his 
brother. The Holy Father took a warm interest in him, and was so 
struck by the charm of his conversation, the pious sentiments and 
devotion to the Church he displayed, that on Tosquez’ return from 
Vienna, he retained him at Rome, made use of his talents for adminis- 
tration, and appointed him inspector of all the Adriatic forts of the 
Roman States. Every week Clement received him in private 
audience—nay, allowed him to attend the meetings of the Cardinals 
entrusted with the civil affairs of the Papal States. Tosquez had thus 
changed from the contemplative apostle of other days to bea financier 
and minister of state. 

When in this high position he found time to remember Alphonsus 
and Mannarini, both of whom he had abandoned in succession. He 
spoke to the Pope of the Congregation of San Salvatore, of Alphonsus’ 
virtues and apostolic zeal and missions to the country people. Just 
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at this time Mannarini visited Rome where he hoped to establish a 
house. He confirmed Tosquez’ account of Alphonsus and his Con- 
gregation. The Pontiff promised to favour in every possible way an 
enterprise which was so clearly for the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. There could hardly be any doubt, therefore, that by effecting 
a fusion of the two institutes, and thus presenting to the Holy See an 
organisation sufficiently extended and established, the pontifical 
approbation for the Congregation of St. Saviour’s would be granted 
with little or no delay. 

Such were the great expectations Mannarini held out, at the same 
time putting his subjects and his two houses at Teano and Tramonti 
at the disposal of Alphonsus. He informed the Saint of the nego- 
ciations which had been set on foot at Rome, and humbly begged 
him not to reject the project of uniting the two bodies. “Since,” he 
said, “the Sovereign Pontiff shows himself to be animated with such 
kindly feelings for you, | beseech you, and my companions unite with 
me in conjuring you, to gather the scattered sheep in one fold, so that 
we may work together with one accord for the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls.” 

It must be admitted that the offer was a dazzling one for a man 
in the position of Alphonsus, with but three or four companions for 
the two houses he had already established and the third which was 
just beginning. Would not the rejection of the proposal mean the 
voluntary refusal of powerful aid which God was putting into his 
hands? Would he be justified in refusing to avail himself of this 
unexpected opportunity for obtaining the papal approbation ? On 
the other hand, were he to accept the project of reunion, would he 
not be introducing elements of division and confusion into the Con- 
gregation? His fears in this respect were shared by Falcoia, and they 
both resolved not to accept the proposal. Fora time Alphonsus did 
not definitely refuse, merely thanking Mannarini and Tosquez for 
their recommendation of his work. Later on he pointed out with 
such force the difficulties in the way of reunion as to leave them no 
hope. 

Mannarini repeated his efforts several times. “Let us not,” he 
said, “fail to make use of the opportunity presented through the 
‘ntervention of Don Silvester—if we do we shall have to render an 
account to God for the failure of our work. We are offered a house 
+n Rome and another at Perugia. With the four houses already 
founded at Scala, Villa, Tramonti, and Teano we shall obtain the 
pontifical approbation and so disarm all criticism.” 

Mannarini finding that this appeal produced-no effect had recourse 
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to supplication. “We have been divided in the eyes of the world, but 
not in the eyes of God,” he said. “Neither myself nor my com- 
panions have ever ceased to recommend you to Our Lord. Con- 
fiding in His bounty, I venture to declare to you that in desiring 
reunion we wish to have nothing to reproach ourselves with before 
God, and trust that He will pardon us for what we have done. Let us 
then draw a veil over the past and fix our thoughts on the present, 
and so do God’s work together. If all things considered I am found 
to be an obstacle to reunion—if God does not wish to effect it on 
account of my sins, well! let this Jonah be cast into the sea and the 
tempest be stilled !” 

Alphonsus was deeply moved by the memory of this old friend- 
ship, but he would not give way. The project of fusion seemed to 
him to threaten disaster for both institutes. “ First impressions are 
not to be effaced,” he said. “People are prone to go back to-morrow 
to the very things of which they repent to-day. When the heart 
grows cold good resolutions disappear.” Ten years later we shall 
find him again importuned by the same Mannarini, but nothing 
could make him yield where his conscience was concerned. 

Alphonsus regretted all the same to have to give up his present 
hope of the pontifical approbation, which was needed to facilitate the 
ordination of the subjects. The Church might permit their ordina- 
tion without a benefice if they were incorporated in a society 
approved by the Holy See, since the right to the common table 
would secure for them a means of subsistence. But how could a 
struggling congregation like that of St. Saviour’s ask the Pope to 
recognise it as a religious society? Father Fiorillo who was a true 
friend to the institute did indeed think that advantage should be 
taken of the kindly attitude of Clement XII., but he was of opinion 
also that before soliciting the approbation of the Holy See it would 
be better to obtain that of the king. “A legal existence,” he said, 
“would assure for the institute the protection of the authorities, 
give it some guarantee of stability in the eyes of the Pontiff, and 
prevent the conflicts which might arise between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical powers, should the king refuse to sanction a society 
approved of by the Pope.” Fiorillo felt that under such conditions 
the Pontiff would honour with his favour an institute so manifestly 
useful to the Church. 3 

The holy founder welcomed the project. As for the ways and 
means for realising it, Fiorillo informed him that among the friends 
of the king the Marquis di Montallegre was one of the first, and that 
he hoped through an influential friend to make him the advocate of 
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the Congregation. And indeed the marquis did show himself to be 
kindly disposed, for Fiorillo after his first’ interview with him was 
able to write to Alphonsus on Jan. 16, 1736: “I have had a long con- 
versation with Montallegre about the Congregation. To my great 
satisfaction he has promised me the most friendly and active assist- 
ance. He would like to have a compendium of the rules in order to 
know, for his own guidance, the substance of what is to be presented 
later on for the papal approbation.” 

One may well imagine our Saint’s joy on receiving this news, and 
the fervent prayers which went up to heaven for the success of the 
negociations. He lost no time in drawing up a sketch of the rule, 
which we reproduce here as giving the most faithful description of 
the institute at this epoch :— 

“Four years have now elapsed since a number of priests formed 
themselves into an association in the town of Scala, Subsequently 
at the request of Mgr. Vigilante, Bishop of Cajazzo, they founded a 
house at Villa degli-Schiavi, and they are at present establishing 
another at Ciorani in the diocese of Salerno. They have fully 
satisfied the bishops who have asked for their services, the people 
among whom they live, and the neighbouring districts where their 
preaching has produced a marked improvement in the morals of the 
inhabitants. 

“Their principal aim is to imitate as closely as possible, with the 
help of divine grace, the life and virtues of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In this they set before themselves their own spiritual advantage and 
that of the people of the kingdom—especially the most forsaken of 
these, to whom they render spiritual aid. 

“In their houses they lead a perfect community life, under obe- 
dience to their superior, and perform the functions of the sacred 
ministry, such as instructions, confessions, the superintendence of 
schools, confraternities, and other devout gatherings. 

“They go about the dioceses in which they are established, giving 
missions, and, as a means of preserving the good results which they 
have been enabled by the grace of God to effect, they return from 
time to time to the districts which have been evangelised, to hear 
confessions, and confirm the people in their good resolutions by 
another series of instructions and sermons, and by spiritual advice, 
and so forth. 

“In the monastery as well as abroad they endeavour, with the 
help of divine grace, to follow closely in the footsteps of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, Jesus Crucified, in order to instruct the people by 
example as well as by precept. 
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“As a means of attaining this end there are twelve points of rule 
set forth in their constitutions. The headings of these are: Faith, 
Hope, Love of God, Concord and Charity among themselves, Poverty, - 
Purity of Heart, Obedience, Meekness and Humility of Heart, Morti- 
fication, Recollection, Prayer, Abnegation of Self and Love of the 
Cross. 

“Each of the associates passes one day every week! in retreat, 
thus treating alone with God on the interests of his soul, in order to 
be able to employ himself afterwards with more ardour in securing 
the spiritual welfare of his neighbour. 

“In their houses they consecrate a large part of each day. to 
silence, recollection, the choir, mortification, and to meditation, which 
is practised three times a day—in the morning before the office, in 
the afternoon about vesper time, and in the evening after compline. 
The examination of conscience is made in the morning before dinner, 
and in the evening before they retire to rest. They hold conferences 
at home in which they treat of questions of ecclesiastical science, of 
the means to be employed for advancing constantly in the true and 
solid imitation of the virtues of Our Lord, or of the best way for 
producing most fruit in men’s souls and for helping neglected 
populations. 

“Their houses are to contain but a small number of subjects. As 
for their subsistence they endeavour not to be a burden on any- 
body; they live on their family resources, which they have handed 
over to their superiors, and on such offerings as may be made spon- 
taneously for the iove of Jesus Christ by the piety of the faithful. 

“Such, in substance, is a short compendium of the rules of the 
institute of the Most Holy Saviour.” 

Fiorillo sent this document to the marquis, who took the matter 
in hand at once, but the pious Dominican, the friendly marquis, and 
St. Alphonsus himself were all reckoning without their host, that is to 
say, they knew too little of the two men who had just been installed 
in the royal palace at Naples—the king Don Carlos and his minister 
Tanucci, both of whom play an important part in this history. 

In the year 1732, while the heir of the Liguori was quitting 
Naples for the hermitage at Scala, Don Carlos, son of Philip V., King 
of Spain, was leaving his own country to take possession of Tuscany 
and Parma which had fallen to him by international treaty. On his 
departure the prince, then fifteen years old, knelt before his father, 
who put into his hand a sword inlaid with gold and diamonds, saying: 


"In the Rule as approved by Benedict XIV. it is one day every month for the professed 
members and one day every week for the novices. 
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“This, my son, is the sword which my grandfather Louis XIV. 
fastened to my side when he sent me to conquer the throne of Spain 
—may it without too long a campaign assure your fortunes also !” 
Two years later Don Carlos profiting by fresh dissensions between 
Spain and Austria, unsheathed his sword, crossed the Romagna at 
the head of a powerful army, defeated the Austrians, and took posses- 
sion of Naples. He made his entrance into the city on May 10, 1734. 
Shortly afterwards he drove the Imperialists after a siege from Gaeta’ 
and Capua, and eventually from Sicily also. He was confirmed in his 
hold on Naples by the peace of 1735, and so Spain once more ruled 
in the two Sicilies, after an Austrian occupation of twenty-six years. 
“Alphonsus had frequently heard the distant thunder of artillery 
during these two years of war, but his attention was rather occupied 
with his own-combat and that of his little institute against the powers 
of darkness. His letters contain no reference to the events which 
changed the government of his country. The.only part we know him 
to have taken in them was the bringing back to God of a poor 
Neapolitan, who had escaped almost miraculously from the Austrians 
during the siege of Capua. The unfortunate man was passing close 
to the walls of the town, when he was seized by the besieged, and 
condemned to be hanged as a Spy. His protestations of innocence 
were in vain, and the sentence was about to be executed, when an 
unknown man put into his hands an image of Mary Immaculate, 
telling him to have confidence, for she would deliver him from death. 
Three times the unfortunate man was led out to the place of 
execution and three times some obstacle arose to prevent the exe- 
cution taking place. Finally his captors took pity on him and set 
him at liberty. He hastened at once to tell Alphonsus of the miracle 
which the Blessed Virgin had wrought in his behalf, and made a 
general confession of his sins.’ , 
The change of dynasty, an event of frequent occurrence in the 
centuries of Neapolitan history, does not seem therefore to have made 
much impression on our Saint. He perhaps hoped that the young 
prince of eighteen from Catholic Spain, a prince whose virtue and piety 
were highly praised, would show himself more observant of the rights 
of religion than the rulers who had preceded him. Don Carlos was, 
as a matter of fact, religiously ‘nclined and sincerely attached to the 
Church. On his entry into the capital in May 1734, his first act 
was to return thanks to God for his success, and his first visit was 


1 Prince Charles Edward, then a boy of fourteen, of whom England was to hear more in 
’4c, was present at the siege of Gaeta. 

® Father Francis Pepe in a work on the Blessed Virgin, states that he had this story from ~ 
Alphonsus himself. 5 
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paid to the cathedral, where he received the blessing of the venerable 
Cardinal Pignatellii He presented to St. Januarius a magnificent 
collar of rubies and diamonds. Four years afterwards, on his marriage 
with Amelia the pious daughter of the King of Poland, he in- 
stituted the Order of the Knights of St. Januarius, the statutes of 
which decree that the members must remain inviolably attached to 
the Catholic religion and to his majesty the king, that they are to 
hear mass every day, receive holy communion on holidays of 
obligation, and never fight a duel. The king himself was to be the 
grand master of the order, and the knights, to the number of seventy, 
were recruited from the highest ranks of the nobility. Then again, 
the prince lost no opportunity of declaring his respect for religion and 
its practices. “He used to chant the office in choir with the canons, 
wash the feet of pilgrims and the poor in the church, and make the 
crib for the feast of Christmas with his own hands.” ? 

But if Don Carlos had the sword of Louis XIV. in his hand and 
his love of religion in his heart, he was as fully alive to his own omni- 
potence as the grand monarch himself. He was thoroughly imbued 
with the absolutist ideas handed down from the seventeenth century, 
and recognised no check but God, from whom he received his crown. 
The people, the aristocracy,and the Church were to hold their liberties 
simply at his good pleasure. The most imprescriptible and essen- 
tial rights of the Sovereign Pontiff, the bishops, and the religious 
orders were regarded by him as so many usurpations of the royal 
power. Naturally then he entered Naples as a reformer, with the firm 
resolution of eliminating from the canon law then in vigour all 
provisions which seemed to him to be opposed to his own pre- 
rogatives. Such was this miniature Louis X1V.—a lover of magni- 
ficence, a famous builder of palaces, like Nimrod a mighty hunter 
before the Lord, a man firmly attached to his own ideas, impatient of 
contradiction, and capable in a fit of anger of the most despotic 
conduct. 

Still Don Carlos had a good heart, his moral conduct was beyond 
reproach, he was royally generous, and he loved his people. With all 
these good qualities it is not unlikely that he would have exercised 
his power with justice and moderation, were it not that he allowed 
himself to be completely swayed by one of the evil influences of the 
eighteenth century, the lawyer Bernard Tanucci. Tanucci was born 
at Stia in Casentino in 1698 of humble parentage, and succeeded in 
making a position for himself by his talents and his hostility to the 
Church. He was not only a regalist like nearly all the publicists of 


1Colletta I., 3. 
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his time, but even the voltairian philosophy had an attraction for his 
censorious mind. He never attacked the Catholic faith, which indeed 
he retained, but men who despise the law of the Church are prone to 
sympathise with those who despise divine revelation. A thesis which 
he maintained against the right of asylum claimed by the Church was 
the stepping stone to his fortune. The young Don Carlos, then Duke 
of Parma and Tuscany, made him his confidant, and subsequently on 
becoming King of Naples appointed him Councillor of State, Post- 
master-General, and Prime Minister. Thus did Tanucci become for 
more than forty years, that is from 1734 to 1777, the embodiment 
of the Neapolitan government and the unrelenting enforcer of all its 
Erastian decrees. 

His part of persecutor had been already prepared for him by the 
Neapolitan lawyer Pietro Giannone, who in his Storza ctvile del 
Regno, published in 1724, had prejudiced men’s minds against the 
Church. The four enormous volumes of which this work consists 
are nothing but one long diatribe against ecclesiastical privilege, and 
the encroachments of popes on the rights of kings, and above all. 
against the excessive developement of the religious orders. Each of 
the books of his history closes with an appalling list of the names of 
Neapolitan monks, and a still more appalling list of the property 
possessed by the Church. The people showed their indignation 
against the author of so many insults against the clergy by obliging 
him to fly the country, and the book was condemned in Rome. But 
the Emperor Charles VI., already impregnated with regalist ideas, 
assigned to the historian a pension of a thousand florins, which was 
paid to him until the arrival of Don Carlos. 
>- Giannone had preached the crusade of regalism in Naples, 
Tanucci now became its organiser. “A friend to the king, but not 
to the country, a zealous defender of princely omnipotence as under- 
stood by the pedantic irreligiousness of the time, animated by a 
proud and despotic spirit which paid no heed either to history or to 
the national character,’! Tanucci gradually reduced the Church to a 
condition of servitude, ruined its influence with the people, and thus 
prepared the way for the catastrophe in which the eighteenth century 
closed. 

Clearly it was idle to hope for the approbation of a new religious 
order from a man who was doing all in his power to limit the number 
of priests and monks. As for Don Carlos, when Alphonsus sent the 
sketch of the rule to the Marquis di Montallegre at the beginning of 
1736, the monarch had long been on bad terms with Clement XII. 


1 Cantu. Stor. Univer., Book VI., ch. 29. 
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He had even gone so far as to recall his ambassador from Rome and 
dismiss the papal nuncio from Naples. The young king found he 
had quite enough to do, even apart from his plans of reform and his 
hunting parties, without occupying himself with the rules of the 
Congregation of St. Saviour’s. The intervention of the Marquis di | 
Montallegre produced no fruit, and Alphonsus found himself face to 
face with regalism; the most insurmountable of all the obstacles to 
the developement of his Congregation. But he was of that race of 
founders who, while never neglecting to avail themselves of human 
means, put all their trust in God alone, advance when all others 
retreat, and hope against all hope. We now find him abandoned 
by his novices, unable to recruit subjects, aided only by three or four 
valiant followers, and yet engaged in the task of bringing a new 
foundation to completion—the first permanent establishment in the 
RKedemptorist Congregation—the house and church of Ciorani. 
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Ciorani—1734-1737- 


AwoE climbing the first slopes of the Apennines, the traveller 

on his way from Salerno to Avellino soon descries through the 
fields and vineyards of a picturesque valley the charming village of 
Ciorani. At the time of which we speak the old baron, Angelo 
Sarnelli, was the possessor of a castle and large estates in the district. 
Distinguished alike by birth, talent, and virtue, he was regarded in 
Naples and all the surrounding country as the model of a country 
gentleman. He had eight children, all of them excellent Christians, 
who followed in the footsteps of their father. Three of them had 
imitated the example set by their uncle, Don Andrew Sarnelli, late 
Bishop of Muro, by consecrating themselves to God—one in the 
Company of Jesus, the second, Don Januarius, in the Congregation 
of St, Saviour’s, and the third, Don Andrew, among the secular 
clergy. 

While yet a novice Don Januarius hat, in concert with his 
brother Andrew, conceived the idea of establishing a foundation on 
the family estate. They communicated their project to Alphonsus, 
and he determined to begin by preaching a mission at Ciorani in the 
January of the year 1734. The two weeks that it lasted were days . 
of benediction not only to the village itself, but to all the country 
side. When the mission ended the foundation was decided upon, to 
the great joy of the Sarnelli family and all the inhabitants of the 
village. It was however deferred for a year to enable Father Rossi 
to finish the building at Villa. 

At the end of this time Don Andrew, impatient of delay, begged 
Alphonsus and Falcoia to keep their promise. He himself, he in- 
formed them, would furnish house, church, and a revenue sufficient 
for the support of several missionaries. The Bishop of Castellamare 
was indeed convinced that the foundation would be greatly for the 
glory of God. In spite of his age and infirmities he made the journey 
to Ciorani and was delighted with all he saw. “I am enchanted with 
what I see here,” he wrote to the Saint. “The baron is very friendly, 
and is making a most generous offer. I have found a site which seems 
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specially designed for a church and house—a lonely, solitary spot, 
the estate unencumbered, and within easy access of all the hamlets in 
the neighbourhood. I would urge you to come without delay and 
arrange the conditions on which the foundation is to be made.”? 

Don Andrew had resolved to bestow his own private fortune on 
the future community. To this end he purchased from his father a 
vineyard already made over to religious uses, and determined to apply 
its revenues to the establishment of the missionaries.” On October 
17th, 1735, the deed of assignment was solemnly drawn up in the 
presence of Alphonsus. The principal clauses are as follows :— 


“The sround and the vineyard shall be set apart for the monastery, 
and shall become the property of the fathers of the Most Holy 
Saviour. , 

“Meanwhile a part of the revenues shall be devoted to the wants of 
the said monastery.’ 

“The donor engages to pay to the fathers annually from his 
personal estate the sum of two hundred ducats. 

“He engages moreover to give the site or at least a part of the 
site of the villa for the building of the church and monastery. 

“Finally he engages that after his death the residue of his property 
shall be devoted to found a convent of nuns of the Most Holy Saviour 
at Ciorani.” 


Alphonsus, on his side, pledged himself to build a house of his in- 
stitute, the community of which would devote themselves to the 
. regular exercise of the ministry of preaching and hearing confessions. 
It was stipulated that every Saturday there should be a sermon in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin, a novena of sermons at Christmas, a 
retreat once a year at some convenient time to the peasantry, and a 
regular mission once every three years. 

As soon as the contract was concluded and accepted by both 
parties, Don Andrew left no stone unturned to hasten the arrival of 
the missionaries, but it was impossible to meet his wishes until after 
the close of the mission season. During the winter Alphonsus 
evangelised the village of Treglia and then that of Recala, renewed 
the exercises given the year before at Dragoni, and at the beginning 
of 1736 returned to the Villa degli Schiavi, to arrange the personnel of 
his establishments, now three in number, before taking possession of 
Ciorani. 


1 Letter of March 25th, 1735. 
2 The decree of the Archbishop of Salerno approving the foundation is dated Sept. 12, 


1735. 
3 When the community had increased Don Andrew gave up the whole vineyard. 
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The personnel was alas! at this moment so little numerous, 
especially as the noviciate had just fallen through, that he could 
hardly bear to think of it. It was in truth the puszlus grex of the 
Gospel. Januarius Sarnelli was at Naples, engaged in a great work 
of reform. There were left but six fathers and three brothers. At the 
house of Scala Peter Romano remained as superior, with Don Julius 
Marocco who had been recently ordained, and Brother Vitus Curtius. 
Mazzini became superior of Villa degli Schiavi, with Sportelli as 
assistant and a certain Brother Andrew for the service of the house. 
Alphonsus took with himself Father Rossi and Brother Rendina. 

On March sth the three travellers, mounted on poor donkeys with 
still poorer bridles and saddles, made their solemn entry into Ciorani. 
The people there had not forgotten the missionary who two years 
before had so edified them by his instructions and his virtues. His 
arrival was hailed with evvivas, acclamations, and the discharge of 
mortars. On all sides the cry went up from the crowd: “Hceco wl 
Santo, the Saint! the Saint!” - Then, escorted by clergy and people, 
amid the ringing of the bells, Alphonsus entered the parish church, 
which was filled with a great congregation from the village and the 
surrounding districts. The missionary mounted the pulpit and spoke 
of the object which was bringing him to the diocese of Salerno. Like 
Jesus he had no wish but to save souls. For more than an hour 
he spoke on this theme with such force and tenderness as to move 
his audience deeply. At the close of the ceremony the baron invited 
the missionaries to his castle to rest after their fatigues, but the Saint 
could not remain more than a few moments, for word was brought - 
that the sick and the infirm were eagerly waiting to see him; 
and listening only to the promptings of his charity he went at 
once to visit these afflicted ones, with a word of consolation for 
each, | | 

On the following day the leading men and the parish priests of the 
district came to bid him welcome. They congratulated themselves on 
having at last among them the servants of God, so long desired, but 
the happiest of them all was Don Agnello Gaudiello, the venerable 
pastor of the parish. At his request Alphonsus at once opened the 
exercises of a mission, which were followed not merely by the inhabi- 
tants of Ciorani, but by those of the surrounding districts, so that the 
- church was too small for the crowds that flocked to it. The Saint's 
words made the deepest impression upon all. Seeing him so poor, so 
humble, so full of zeal for their salvation, they could not refrain from 
entering into themselves and striking their breasts with compunction. 

After this mission, which produced abundant fruit, the missionaries 
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had gained all hearts, and Alphonsus at once took advantage of the 
fact to establish daily exercises in the parish church, as he had already 
done at Scala and Villa degli Schiavi. So devoted did the people 
become that the work of the fathers assumed the character of a 
continual mission, They were kept hearing confessions from morning 
till night, and even thus it often happened that penitents who had 
waited their turn for hours were obliged to put off their confession till 
the next day. They used to come to the church before dawn so that 
poor Father Gaudiello, who was old and ill, was continually awakened 
by the noise, and lost his rest. Out of compassion for him Alphonsus 
transferred the devotions to the church of Sancta Sophia adjoining 
the castle. 

Before long Ciorani was transformed. A person seeing the habits 
of piety that reigned in every family might have imagined himself 
among the early Christians. Quarrels and rancour were unknown 
among them; neither libertines nor drunkards were to be seen. 
Instead of immodest songs they sang the hymns which the Saint had 
taught them. Persons meeting by the way saluted one another with 
the words: “Praised be Jesus and Mary,” a formula which the 
children began to repeat at their mother’s knee. 

So far the fathers had lived in two large rooms in a dilapi- 
dated part of the castle, but the baron seeing that they were hard 
pressed for space allowed them two other rooms in addition, sepa- 
rated from the former by an open passage, and closed by mere boards 
which left free access to the wind and rain. To add to the delights 
of their residence one of these rooms was situated over a wine-shop, 
the other over a police-cell. The surroundings, it may be imagined, 
were not conducive to study or recollection. The furniture was more 
than poor, the fare more than frugal, but what had Alphonsus and his 
companions come to this humble village for, if not to practise the 
poverty and mortification of Jesus Christ? Their Sacramental Lord 
deigned to dwell with them in this new Bethlehem, what right had 
they to complain? 

But the people, grieved to see their benefactors so wretchedly 
housed, did all they could to hasten the construction of the church 
and monastery. In the month of July the baron gave them posses- 
sion of the ground necessary for the buildings. “The excellent 
lord,” our Saint wrote at the time, “makes us a thousand offers, 
He is giving us a magnificent site for our church and monastery, 
and even furnishing us with the wood, mortar, and resources required 
to begin the work.” As at Villa degli Schiavi the people themselves 
supplied the labour. Men and women of all classes, ecclesiastics 
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even, and the baron’s sons themselves, helped in carrying stones and 
sand. The inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, anxious to give 
the fathers a proof of their sympathy and gratitude, joined in the 
work. Rossi directed all these voluntary helpers with enthusiasm 
and skill. 

According to the plan drawn up by the holy founder here as at 
Villa degli Schiavi, the buildings were to be of large dimensions, so as 
to be able to lodge not only the fathers and novices, but such priests 
and laymen as might wish to make the religious exercises in the 
house. Thus twenty years were required to find the means necessary 
for the completion of the whole plan. Two years did no more than 
build the principal wing of the monastery, and the chapel which was 
to serve as a temporary church. | 

During all this time Alphonsus was preaching retreats to priests 
and laymen in the great hall of the castle which the baron put at 
his disposal. Here it was that he evangelised the gentry of San- 
severino and other places, who asked for the exercises. Many of them 
at his instances abandoned the mere pleasure-seeking of a worldly 
life, and-by their piety became models for the surrounding districts. 
Ciorani was thus turned into a centre of recollection, especially 
during Lent and Holy Week. The founder also gave clergy retreats 
in the neighbourhood. God was pleased to bestow His most abun- 
dant benedictions on these spiritual exercises, and at times even to 
manifest His justice in a striking way. 

“During a retreat given at Torchiato,” says Tannoia, “it hap- 
pened that a priest of evil life, instead of humbling himself at the 
sight of his sins, seemed to defy God by his pride and arrogance.” 
Alphonsus, while speaking on the subject of sin, showed that the 
obstinately wicked priest is more unworthy than all others of the 
divine mercy, because he sins in the full light of truth. He concluded 
his discourse with this text from St. John Chrysostom: “/ sacerdotto 
peccasti, peritstt. You have sinned in the priesthood, you are lost.” 
At these words the unhappy priest unable to control his irritation, 
murmured loud enough to be heard by his colleagues near him: 
“ Nego consequentiam, 1 deny that it follows.” God in His sovereign 
mercy may, it is true, raise up the fallen priest whoever he may be, 
but now He willed to give a proof that the warnings of His saints are 
not to be treated with contempt. The next morning the unworthy 
priest went to celebrate holy mass. He made the sign of the cross, 
- pronounced the first words: “Judica me Deus, Judge me, O God,” and 
fell dead at the foot of the altar. God had drawn the conclusion 
which he had impiously denied. ; 
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But neither the spiritual exercises nor the building of the monas- 
tery caused Alphonsus to forget his chief work, the missions. The 
Archbishop of Salerno had given authority to the missionaries to 
preach in all the parishes of his diocese, at the same time inviting the 
parish priests to receive them as valuable fellow workers. Wide 
therefore was the field which the fathers of Ciorani had to cultivate, 
and which in fact they did cultivate unceasingly. The house could 
never have enough subjects to satisfy the demands made upon them, 
Some of the parish priests, it is true, received them with ill grace, and 
at times even refused to have them at all. But here again God 
frequently showed that He was with His servant. On the day 
appointed for the opening of a mission Alphonsus presented himself 
to a certain parroco, who was standing at the door of his house. At 
first he refused point blank to receive the missionary, and did not 
even ask him to dismount. Then, perhaps in fear of the Archbishop, 
he tried to palliate his discourtesy by putting off the exercises to 
another time. “At the date you name,” said Alphonsus gravely, 
“you will hold no mission in this parish, because you will not be 
there.” Whether the warning was understood we know not, but the 
fulfilment soon followed. The parish priest though got young died 
before the opening day. 

When the mission season of the year 1736 came round Alphonsus 
had to lament not merely the dearth but the absolute famine of 
apostolic workers. With his three houses almost empty he found 
himself obliged single-handed to commence the evangelisation of 
the archdiocese of Salerno. “What are you going to do for com- 
panions?” Falcoia wrote. “I leave you in the hands of divine 
providence, which will never abandon you; but let me know, for my 
consolation, whether you have succeeded in finding any good out- 
side help.” God did not abandon His servant. In the month of 
November he was able to set out for Vietri with five zealous priests 
who had promised to aid him in his labours. 

Vietri, situated on the coast near Salerno, had at the time a popu- 
lation of some fifteen hundred souls. The mission produced a deep 
impression in the town, and commemorative crosses were erected to 
remind the people of the promises they had made to God. More- 
over Father Majorino, one of the auxiliary priests, was himself 
touched by divine grace, and came to Alphonsus, declaring his firm 
resolve to enter the Congregation. The Saint was filled with joy at 
this accession, for the dearth of subjects was as we have said a great 
anxiety at the time, 

In January, 1737, Alphonsus went to Majori, a small town of 
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three thousand inhabitants, on that coast of Amalfi which he loved 
so well. Here his preaching had an extraordinary effect. One in- 
cident which drew tears from all eyes may be cited as a striking 
instance. There was in the town an unhappy mother who had long 
refused to pardon the murderer of her son. Her relations and friends 
and all who might be supposed to have any influence with her had 
endeavoured in vain to move her—she was inexorable. One evening 
while Alphonsus was preaching one of his fervent sermons the poor 
mother was deeply moved. She left the church, and after a few 
moments returned carrying in her arms the blood-stained garments of 
her murdered son—a ghastly relic which she had always retained by 
her to keep her hatred alive. Making her way through the throng she 
laid the garments at the foot of the crucifix, together with a docu- 
ment signed by her hand in which she declared that she forgave 
the murderer with all her heart. The preacher himself was deeply 
moved by the event, and has left an account of it for a perpetual 
memorial in his chronicles of the missions. 

From Majori Alphonsus turned his steps backward towards 
Ciorani, evangelising Pandola and the neighbouring hamlets. The 
Carmelite nuns of the convent of St. George were anxious to hear 
him. He gave a retreat to this fervent community, in which the 
contagion of his own piety was the source of unnumbered blessings. 
A young man who afterwards became Brother Michael in his con- 
gregation relates that during the mission at Pandola, to use his own 
words, “Alphonsus one day while speaking of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin exhorted his hearers to fast on bread and water every Saturday 
in her honour ‘Instead of doing you any harm,’ he said, ‘it will do 
good, by helping you to digest the excessive food you have eaten 
during the rest of the week.’ He also expressed his astonishment 
that in a village of six hundred souls, many of them so good and 
belonging to confraternities, there was no statue of Mary. His words 
went straight to my heart, and from that day my friends and myself 
put our little savings together to buy a pee ee statue of the ie. 
Virgin for the church of Pandola.” 

A few days after Alphonsus closed this campaign by a mission at 
Santa Lucia, a little town with a population of about twelve hundred 
souls, near Cava, the episcopal see of his uncle, Mgr. Dominic Maria 
de’ Liguori. The inhabitants of Santa Lucia were greatly in need of 
the ministrations of the servant of God, but, as Tannoia says, where 
sin abounded grace abounded the more. Abuses were uprooted, 
feuds healed, scandals removed, and ill-gotten goods restored to 
their rightful owners. But a still more wonderful event followed on 
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Alphonsus’ discourse on the excellence of virginity. Fifty young 
girls determined to renounce the world to consecrate themselves 
entirely to God. So well did they persevere in their resolution that 
Alphonsus, yielding to the pious desires of the people, united them 
in a community under the direction of a holy priest. 

Another fruit of the mission was the conquest of Father Villani, 
who became one of the brightest ornaments of the Redemptorist 
Congregation, who was to be St. Alphonsus’ confessor for many 
years, govern the order in his absence, and succeed him as Superior 
General in the Neapolitan houses. Let us leave to Father Villani, the 
first witness at the process of beatification, the task of relating himself, 
at the age of eighty-three, the story of his vocation. “My name,” he 
said, “is Andrew Villani. I was born at Sanseverino in the diocese of 
Salerno. My father belonged to the family of the Marquises of Polla, 
and my mother to a leading family of Sanseverino. I have by the 
mercy of God not only fulfilled the precept of confession and Easter 
communion, but have from my childhood received holy communion 
every week, for I had a religious education from my parents. Thus I 
lived until my ordination to the priesthood, and since then I have 
celebrated mass every morning except when prevented by illness. 
In 1737, being at the time a priest and a preacher, I had my first 
opportunity of seeing the servant of God at Ciorani. Learning that 
I was applying myself to the apostolic ministry, he asked me to help 
him in his missions. I promised that I would do so, but being 
unwell at the time, I suggested to him that he should ask a very 
eloquent and zealous preacher of Sanseverino named Don Carlo 
Majorino, This priest did accompany him, and when my health was 
restored I went to join him also at Santa Lucia di Cava, Here while 
acting as his auxiliary I learned to place entire confidence in the 
servant of God, and to admire his heroic virtues, especially his extra- 
ordinary zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of souls.” 

Thus ended the apostolic journeyings of the spring of 1737, in the 
course of which Alphonsus had brought back to God thousands of 
souls and gained two excellent assistants. Two months later Spor- 
telli’s promotion to sacred orders enabled him to use the talents of 
this great missionary. 

Meanwhile the reader may perhaps ask what has become of Don 
Januarius Sarnelli, Alphonsus’ intimate friend and companion of his 
labours. How was it that he did not appear at Ciorani while a 
monastery of the institute was being erected on his father’s estate? 
And why is it that he has not been by his friend’s side during the 
last two years? 
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Sarnelli had prematurely exhausted his strength. During the 
mission at Villa, where we left him during the Lent of 1735, he 
heard confessions every day fasting until four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Then after taking a little nourishment consisting of a piece of 
bread and a few raisins he ascended the pulpit, and after the sermon 
resumed the laborious task of the confessional until ten at night. 
This went on for five weeks. Shortly afterwards he fell sick, the 
result of excesses which are alas but too rare. Alphonsus hoped that 
a little rest at Scala would restore the wearied labourer to health, but 
his weak chest would not allow him to live in the keen air of the 
mountains. He returned to Naples in April, 1735, to breathe his 
native air, but more especially to resume, with Alphonsus’ advice, the 
work of moral purification to which both of them attached great 
importance. 

The city of Naples was at this period given up to the most 
unbridled licentiousness. Father Sarnelli held that it is the right 
and the duty of the civil power to suppress immorality. Even before 
entering the institute he had undertaken the composition of a 
memorial on the subject. Alphonsus urged him to finish the work. 
He did so and published it the month of March, 1736, with the title: 
Reasons; catholic, legal, and political which oblige the civil power 
to protect a city against the ravages of public immorality. The book 
appeared with the approbation of ecclesiastical authority and was 
dedicated to the deputies of the city of Naples. The next task was 
to circulate it, and defend its teaching, and it was this necessity 
which brought its author back to the capital. 

Encouraged by help from unexpected quarters, Sarnelli published 
Additions to his first work, and he had the-consolation of seeing all 
his practical conclusions embodied in a royal ordinance of December 
30, 1737. 

Many believed that the drastic and far reaching measures he 
proposed would never be enforced, but they were mistaken, for 
Charles III. and Tanucci were not men for half measures. On May 4, 
1738, the police drove all persons of scandalous life from private 
dwellings, hotels, and lodging-houses. When any of them resisted 
their goods were thrown out of the windows, and they themselves 
were forcibly removed. Many of the women were reclaimed and 
married, others entered the houses of refuge opened to receive them . 


1 Ragioni, cattoliche, legali, e politiche in difesa delle citt& rovinate dall’ insolentile mere- 
tricio, coll’ aggiunta della maniere da restringere e frenare le meretrice, da conservare ba 
fanchiulle pericolanti, e mantinere le contrade purgate dalle carnali dissolutizze. This work, 
the Additions referred to in this chapter, and The Fourth of May in Naples may be found in 
‘Opere complete del Ven. Servo di Dio Gen. Maria Sarnelli’”—Tom xiii. Napoli 1851. 
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those who persisted in their vice either left the city or retired to the 
quarter set apart for them by the government. The courageous 
writer celebrated this brilliant victory over shameless vice in another 
work which he called : “day 4th, 1738, at Naples, for the instruction of 
generations yet to come, and especially of Catholic nations.” It was his 
final answer to those who had opposed him. “Let those short-sighted 
politicians blush,” he said, “who were not content with merely opposing 
the campaign, but declared that it could not succeed. Let them know 
that the arm of God is not shortened, and that He lends His aid to 
difficult enterprises undertaken for His glory. As for human Justice, 
it attains its ends easily, provided it is resolved to do so.” Both axioms 
are perfectly true. To-day, as then, in other capitals as in Naples, the 
torrents of vice and impiety, and because of them, the wrath of God 
which threatens to overwhelm the world, might be arrested if govern- 
ments were once more Christian, and would use in the cause of 
morality the powers they undoubtedly possess. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Two Ruins.—1737-1738. 


HE entire Congregation shared in Sarnelli’s triumph. All the 

members had aided the champion of Neapolitan purity by pray- 
ing God to give him strength and courage. The nuns of Scala, 
whose powerful intercession Sarnelli never ceased to beg, had offered 
up for several years their mortifications and communions on behalf of 
his work. Naturally then their joy was great when they heard of the 
royal decree which ended the strife by the utter defeat of the enemy. 
Alphonsus congratulated his friend, and the venerable Bishop of 
Castellamare exhorted all the fathers to thank God for vouchsafing to 
bless the great exertions of a member of the institute, and for having 
through his instrumentality put a check upon vice, emancipated the 
decent families of the city, and saved the cause of morality through- 
out the kingdom.! As might have been expected, the devil lost no 
time in taking his revenge on the men who had dared to fight him 
hand to hand. During the summer of this year, 1737, which wit- 
nessed the triumph of Sarnelli, a tempest was raised by veritable 
agents of hell which well-nigh brought about the destruction of the 
institute. Its first onslaught actually did destroy the foundation of 
Villa degli Schiavi, which had not yet been established on a solid 
basis. | 

At this time Father Mazzini, the superior of the house, had four 
fathers under his obedience: Sportelli, Majorino, Villani, and Marocco, 
together with two lay brothers, Andrew and Francis. The com- 
munity was thus being gradually formed, the buildings were 
approaching completion, the people were very friendly to the fathers, 
and the blessing of God seemed to rest upon the work. The laity, 
ecclesiastical students, and clergy disputed among themselves for the 
privilege of occupying the cells of the monastery to make their 
retreats under the direction of the missionaries. The artizans’ con- 
fraternity already numbered over two hundred members, regular 
attendants at the meetings. The young people gave up sin to live a 
Christian life—some of them even a life of real holiness. Mgr. 


1 Letter of April 19, 1738. 
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Vigilante could not sufficiently thank God for having blessed this 
portion of his diocese with a religious house where his young clerics, 
the hope of his flock, might learn lessons of piety and virtue. ‘“ Were 
it not for this help,” he said, “into what insubordination and dis- 
orderliness might they not fall at such a distance from their bishop ?” 

Alas! One Judas was enough to blight these fair hopes. “ The 
devil,” says a priest named Izzo, a-witness at the process of beati- 
fication, “jealous of the good which was being done in this house, 
made use of an ecclesiastic of bad character. This unfortunate man 
had an accomplice who became a penitent of Father Rossi’s, and 
was turned from her evil ways. The libertine tried to lead her back 
to sin, but finding that all his efforts were in vain he swore to be 
revenged on those who had snatched his victim from him. From 
that time forth he never ceased to calumniate the fathers and to 
excite the passions of the people against them. The revenues of the 
house consisted, as has been said, of four chaplaincies, each of which 
brought in a carlin per day. This meagre subsidy supplied him with 
a pretext. Strangers, he said, should not be allowed to rob the 
priests of the locality of the morsel of bread necessary for their sub- 
sistence. The newcomers were working on the sympathies of the 
pious and turning to their own profit stipends of masses, offerings, 
and resources of all kinds. It was not surprising that ecclesiastics 
who lived in their parents’ house, and their relations and friends also, 
all of them keenly alive to questions of self-interest, should allow 
themselves to be gradually influenced by the talk of the unworthy 
priest. At any rate the result was that in a short time the main 
topic of conversation in the district was the riches and insatiable 
greed of the missionaries.” 

The wretched man, after thus exciting the animosity of certain 
classes of the people, visited Francis Carafa, Prince of Colombrano 
and lord of Villa, whom he knew to be unfavourable to the monas- 
tery, and represented to him the harm that was being done to the 
neighbourhood by the grasping religious. A plot was then and 
there contrived to rid the country of the evil. «On his return from 
Formicola where the prince lived, the slanderer met with a native of 
Savignano, who inquired the latest news of the fathers. “I have 
just paid a hundred ducats to the prince to rid us of Liguori and 
his followers,” was the answer. 

Something more however was required to excite the people at 
large against the victims, and their enemy found it in attributing to 
them the disgraceful conduct of which he himself was euilty. The 
moral life of the missionaries was attacked; they were treated in 
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public as hypocrites and libertines. Even Alphonsus himself was 
not spared. To prove their accusations the calumniators designated 
a certain woman who they declared used to enter the monastery by 
night. The wretched creature when questioned by the authorities 
had the effrontery to swear to this false charge. Even Alphonsus, 
she said, had given her large sums of money. 

The Saint was not at first disturbed by these unspeakable out- 
rages, for he knew that it is only through tribulations that the works 
of. God are solidly established. He recommended the fathers to be 
more circumspect and prudent than ever. But when he saw that his 
patience served only to encourage his enemies, he lost no time in 
proceeding to Villa to claim protection and justice from the Prince 
of Colombrano. The latter on seeing him turned to those with him 
with a sneer, remarking: “Just look at his rags!” The interview 
was a worthy sequel to this introduction. The prince, blinded by 
his prejudice, refused to listen to Alphonsus, treated him with the 
utmost contempt and rudely dismissed him. He reserved all his 
favours for the accusers, and harrassed the fathers by every means 
at his command. 

The enemy were emboldened by the complicity of their lord to 
bring their accusations before the Neapolitan courts, and grew loud 
in their demand for the expulsion of their victims. But the minis- 
ters and judges, knowing the perfect integrity—nay, the sanctity 
of Alphonsus, and having moreover obtained information from the 
Marquis de Montallegre of the plot that had been contrived for the 
destruction of the foundation, sent the persecutors ignominiously about 
their business. These latter however had still the countenance of 
Colombrano, and they determined to have recourse to violence. One 
morning as the sacristan went out to ring the Azgelus a band of ruffians, | 
led by one of the administrators, snatched the keys out of his hands, 
heaped a torrent of insults upon him and actually followed him into the 
house. “Get out of this every one of you,” they shouted, “you are 
not wanted here any longer.” Nor were they content with this first 
exploit. Fearing lest the people might come to the defence of the 
fathers they supplied themselves with firearms and took up a posi- 
tion on the belfry to fire on any that might attack them. Hence- 
forth the state of panic in the town was such that none dared to 
come near the monastery. The fathers were literally blockaded in 
their own house. : 

The besieged, to escape the blind fury of these rioters, which 
might at any moment go to any extremity, took advantage of the 
first opportunity to escape to a solitary retreat called Santa Maria 
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del Vignanello, while Alphonsus and Mazzini on June 7, 1737, went to 
Castellamare to consult with Falcoia as to the best means of putting 
an end to the situation. Alphonsus was for facing the storm, but 
Falcoia took the view that it was better to recall the fathers and close 
the house. He regarded it as impossible for the fathers to do any 
good in the midst of a people whose hostility took the form of such 
violence. His wish prevailed, and the fathers received orders to 
take the necessary steps for securing the furniture of the church and 
monastery. They were then to leave Villa secretly and hand over 
the keys to the Bishop of Cajazzo. 

When the fugitives reached the episcopal palace Mgr. Vigilante 
was still unaware of the resolution taken by the superiors to abandon 
Villa. Great was his surprise therefore and greater still his grief 
when the keys of that church which had been the scene of so many 
conversions were put into his hand. He realised the difficulties of 
the situation, yet he could not refrain from expressing his dissatisfac- 
tion at the precipitate departure of the fathers. They excused them- 
selves by quoting Our Lord’s instructions to His apostles: When 
they shall persecute you tn this city flee into another Two days later 
Falcoia wrote to him to explain “that this extreme measure had 
become necessary to save the fathers from fresh insults and the 
bishop from the just necessity of acting against the persecutors.” 
“ The spirit of God,” he added, “is a spirit of meekness. If the mal- 
contents have acted in good faith, God will excuse them; if they 
have acted out of passion, we must pity them and beg God to open 
their eyes.” It is doubtful whether the Bishop of Cajazzo appreciated 
this kind of consolation, for three days later we find him writing to 
Alphonsus. “I cannot believe that the order to evacuate Villa has 
been inspired by you. The only reason that makes me regret the 
resolution is the fact that I am dismayed at the fatal consequences 
which will follow your departure—consequences which I hope to fore- 
stall by seeing you re-established shortly in your domicile with the 
consent of the Prince of Colombrano.”* Alphonsus himself actually 
shared the hope for some time. He could hardly bring himself to 
think of abandoning the poor people who never ceased to lament the 
loss of the missionaries. More than once their return seemed prac- 
ticable, but it was never realised. Twenty years later the Prince of 
Colombrano’s daughter-in-law, to make reparation for her father- 
in-law’s conduct, begged for the re-opening of the house, but the 
obstacles created by the royal decrees frustrated her good intentions. 

The authors of this disaster had not long to congratulate them- 

1 Matt. x. 23. 2 See letters of June 10 and July 12, 1737. 
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selves on the unhappy results of their victory, for God inflicted 
exemplary chastisements on all of them. Some years later the 
Prince of Colombrano fell into disgrace with the King who relegated 
him to Gaeta, where he died a miserable death. The suilty woman 
who had not hesitated to accuse Alphonsus and his brethren before 
the courts and public, died with her tongue eaten away by worms, 
and in such a state of decomposition that the holy viaticum could 
not be administered to her. Remorse prompted her at the last 
moment to confess publicly that her accusations had been a tissue of 
calumnies. Nicholas Masucci, one of those who had taken part in 
plot, also died shortly afterwards in despair, uttering the most fright- 
ful cries. Signor Peter Irolda, a suborner of false witnesses whose 
testimonies he drew up himself, had his hand withered. Antony 
Masello, who had perjured himself several times for a sack of grain, 
died impenitent without priest or sacraments. « All contemporaries 
affirm,” says Tannoia, “that not a single one of the authors or accom- 
plices of the persecution escaped the divine vengeance.” 

There was one however whom God seemed to have overlooked— 
the priest whose misconduct had been the primary cause of so many 
crimes. God gave him time to repent, and sent him warnings cal- 
culated to move the most hardened heart. Scarcely had the fathers 
left the town when a violent storm broke over Villa, during which a 
thunderbolt fell at the culprit’s feet in his very room. He lay un- 
conscious for a long time, but even this terrible admonition did not 
change his heart. Shortly after he fell into disgrace with the same 
Prince of Colombrano whom he had. made an accomplice in his 
iniquity. Then a sentence of interdict was inflicted on him by his 
bishop on account of his scandals. But these chastisements only 
hardened him in his evil ways. A year had barely elapsed since the 
closing of the monastery when the impenitent priest was found one 
morning at the foot of his bed, lifeless and weltering in his own blood. 
His tragic end recalls St. Gregory’s phrase: * God often strikes sud- 
denly those whom He has long borne with, and they do not shed 
one tear of repentance before their death.” 

Thus ended this persecution from which the devil derived a two- 
fold gain—the persecuted were deprived of a house in which they 
might have done great good; and the persecutors for the most part 
lost their souls. 

The mission season now came to temper the affliction of the 
exiles. The Archbishop of Salerno had just given public testimony of > 
the importance he attached to their labours. “ Considering,” he says, 
in a letter dated Sept. 17, 1737, “the care with which we are bound 
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to discharge the duties of our episcopal office, and reflecting at the 
same time on the most efficacious means for saving the souls of 
which we have charge, we place all our confidence in the zeal and 
prudence of the fathers of Ciorani, and give them full liberty to 
preach missions and retreats in our diocese. And that their labours 
may be profitable to all we accord them power to absolve all cases 
which are reserved to us. We further order all the priests of the 
parishes which they undertake to evangelise, to receive them well and 
aid them in their holy ministry.” After this recommendation from 
the chief pastor it was only natural that the parish priests of the 
diocese should ask for the evangelisation of their flocks. 

But before responding to their invitations Alphonsus was obliged 
to lend his help to his colleagues of the Propaganda, who were 
demanding his assistance under the penalty of depriving him of the 
famous chaplaincy,the revenues of which still went to him, much against 
their will. “If you wish to retain your benefice,” they wrote to him, 
“you must help in our work whenever you are required.” Alphonsus 
was anxious not to lose this source of income, because, together with 
the pension he had reserved to himself in ceding his rights of primo- 
geniture, it helped him to. support his poor foundations. He pro- 
mised therefore to lend his aid whenever he could do so without 
detriment to the interests of his Order. In fulfilment of this engage- 
ment he preached the principal sermon every day during the mission 
which the Propaganda gave at the church of the Holy Ghost in 
Naples during October 1737. “It was the third time that his 
apostolic preaching had been heard in the city and such was the 
success attending it,’ says Tannoia, “that the conversions wrought 
during these fifteen days would fill a volume.” 

In the opening months of 1738 he and his companions began 
their work in the diocese of Salerno according to the Archbishop’s 
wish. One after another Acigliano, Carifi, Forino, Pretura, Contrada, 
Penta, San Giorgio, Priati, and Pellizzano were evangelised by him. 
The Holy Spirit spoke through his mouth, and on occasion gave 
him,as He gave the apostles, the gift of miracles or ofprophecy. One 
day while he was preaching in the church of San Giorgio on devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, a ray of light like a sunbeam flashed from 
the picture which he had as usual near him, and shone upon the 
preacher’s face, which seemed to be absolutely transfigured.' No 
wonder the people, beholding such a prodigy, renounced their habits 
of blasphemy, drunkenness, and immorality, and that when the mission 
was over not a single family was to be found in which the father and 
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mother did not say the rosary every evening with their children 
gathered round them, 

While our Saint was at Carifi he made a very striking prophecy. 
The fact is related as follows in the process of beatification by Don 
Joseph Imparato, a member of the Carmelite Order. “My mother, 
Angiola Catalano, was asked in marriage by a young man of Carifi, 
her native village. She consulted Don Alphonsus on the subject, and 
he replied that she must not think of contracting that marriage, that 
her husband was to be a Neapolitan, and that her first son would 
enter the Carmelite Order. All this was verified in the course of time. 
Four years later a combination of circumstances brought about the 
marriage of my mother with Don Humphrey Imparato of Naples, my 
father; and towards the age of fifteen I followed a secret instinct 
which urged me towards Carmel—notwithstanding inducements to 
enter other orders.” 

The tribulations suffered at Villa degli Schiavi were being forgotten 
in the spiritual blessings with which God rewarded the labours of 
the zealous missionary, when the devil demolished another of 
Alphonsus’ foundations—that house of Scala which was the cradle of 
the institute, the blessed hermitage which had been the scene of so 
many sorrows, but also of so many holy joys whose memory was en- 
shrined in his heart. During the four years which had elapsed since he 
had left Scala the people had continued faithful to his teaching ; the 
nuns of San Salvatore were prospering under the wise government of 
two truly holy souls—Matilda and Maria di Vico, in religion Maria 
Raffella della Carita, and Maria Angela del Cielo, who ruled the con- 
vent in succession for many long years. But the struggling community 
of men never succeeded in emerging from the painful provisional state 
in which he had left it. The administrators of the town had been 
unfaithful to their promises, and declined to furnish the fathers with 
a suitable dwelling, a church where they could decently exercise their 
ministry, or sufficient revenues for their support. On the contrary 
they sought to derive profit from their visitors’ devotedness. They 
allowed them to work for the salvation of souls, and the education of 
the children, without giving a farthing from the town towards their 
maintenance. 

This condition of things could not go on for ever, so Alphonsus, 
after looking everywhere for a suitable place for the foundation, 
thought of establishing it in the hamlet of Pontone, within the 
territory of Scala, but at some distance from the town. A worthy 
canon offered to secure a house for him close to a church, both of 
which were at the disposal of the municipality. But the members of 
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the corporation continued to reject the most reasonable propositions, 
and to insist on conditions which were absolutely unjust, in such a 
way as to weary the patience of the superior, and to discourage the 
subjects, who were losing their health in the uninhabitable hovel 
that had been assigned to them. In vain did Father Sportelli, who 
had charge of the negociations, endeavour to come to a eT 
He was unable to effect anything. 

The authorities of Scala, in refusing to place the foundation on 
a proper footing, were at bottom, though perhaps unconsciously, act- 
ing in obedience to the interests of some envious individuals who 
thought more of their own personal welfare than of the good of souls. 
It was not long before some of the ecclesiastics were heard declaiming 
against the rapacity of the missionaries, their carrying off all the 
honoraria for masses, and above all of the intruding of strangers into 
the chaplaincies which should go to the priests of the place. It was 
the case of Villa degli Schiavi over again. These unworthy accusa- 
tions were the last straw. Alphonsus, in agreement with Falcoia, 
realised that it was time to put an end to a situation which had grown 
intolerable. The subjects received orders to abandon Scala and 
betake themselves to the monastery of Ciorani. 

Thus, six years after the commencement of the work, on Aug. 25, 
1738, disappeared the foundation of Scala where the Congregation 
had been born. The evil-minded rejoiced over this fresh ruin, but 
God changed their laughter into tears. The missionaries had scarcely 
left the town when a hurricane swept over the district destroying 
the crops. The people, who were better Christians and more grateful 
than their representatives, never forgot the servants of God who had 
evangelised and sanctified them. For many a long day they per- 
severed in the holy practices which the fathers had established among 
them, such as the visit to the Blessed Sacrament, the recitation of the 
rosary, and frequent communion. Workmen and even porters laden 
with their burdens, might be noticed telling their beads or singing 
some verse of a hymn as they passed through the streets of the town. 
Two years after the closing of the house Father Sabbatini of the P27 
Operarit gave a mission at Scala. At the end of the exercises, after 
giving his blessing to the people, he became so affected by all he had 
seen and heard during his stay in the place, that he exclaimed : 
“Truly there was no necessity for us to come to Scala—we have not 
found even a serious venial sin in the place. This is the fruit of the 
labours of your former missionaries. All the practices which we are 
wont to establish in our missions are already in full vigour here, 
Unhappy they who have caused the departure of those true apostles 
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of Jesus Christ, but more unhappy still is the town of Scala which has 
lost them.”* 

Alphonsus could not bear the thought of abandoning altogether 
the people whom he never ceased to love. His companions returned 
to the town from time to time to preach the novena of the Holy 
Cross, and he himself visited Scala several times to give the spiritual 
exercises to his beloved daughters of St. Saviour. 

Tannoia, after relating the story of the ruin of the foundation, 
tells how a nun, on the night after the departure of the fathers, 
heard the spirits of the abyss celebrating their triumph by dances, 
shouts, and laughter. He heard this from the nun herself. Father 
Izzo, in his deposition at the process of beatification, recounts a 
similar fact which took place at Villa on the expulsion of the mis- 
sionaries: “That very day,” he says, “a devout woman, while in 
prayer, beheld a whole multitude of demons in great rejoicing. 
Asking Our Lord the cause of these diabolical orgies, she was answered 
that the demons were celebrating the departure of Alphonsus and his 
companions.” Of course it is not of faith that God allowed these holy 
souls to behold the demons dancing on the ruins of the two founda- 
tions, although the fact is vouched for by witnesses worthy of 
credence; but that the spirits of hell really did rejoice on these two 
occasions, that they uttered cries of joy on beholding the priest attack 
the religious, and the pastor taking up arms against the apostle, is 
beyond doubt. Satan’s real triumph is to see those who should be 
the supports of the Church mutually rending each other, and destroy- 
ing one another’s work, to the great detriment of the people entrusted 
to their care. 


1 Tannoia, Book II., ch. x. 
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CHAPTER “ie 
The Solitaries of Ciorani—1738-1740. 


TEVER was work more hampered than that of our Saint. His 
first companions all abandon him, his novices desert him one 
after another, his best subject finds himself unable to attain the 
priesthood, his houses crumble away after a few years. Nor does the 
future promise any brighter prospect than the past. He is con- 
fronted on every side by the excessive love of family among his 
countrymen, the selfish opposition of a portion of the clergy, and 
the persecuting laws of despotic regalism. Worldly prudence might 
have counselled him to cease wrestling with the impossible, and thus 
inviting an inevitable catastrophe, but love, as the /mztation says, 
knows nothing of impossibility. Alphonsus loved the people who 
longed for the words of salvation, he loved Jesus, and heard His voice 
crying to him to save souls for whom He had died. Putting all his 
trust in God, never will our Saint abandon his sublime vocation, 
Firmer than the just man of the poet, he will fearlessly advance 
through the ruins that lie around him, zmpavidum ferient ruine. 

Far from regarding the loss of his first two houses as a disaster, 
he saw in it a fresh grace, for the narrowing of the field of battle gave 
him the advantage of being able to concentrate the little force gathered 
under his orders. “We must reflect carefully before accepting doubt- 
ful foundations,” he had written on July 12, 1737, to Mer. Falcoia, 
“The fewness of our numbers requires that we be all together. God 
has permitted our latest trials, and I find consolation in the fact, 
for we had become too much dispersed. Bitter experience teaches 
me that when the subjects are few in number the observance 
of the rule relaxes, fervour grows cold, perseverance is endangered. 
Let but one father absent himself from the choir, to preach or hear 
confessions—a contingency that often occurs—and the recitation of 
the office in common ceases. The exercises of devotion, and even 
the retreats are performed only with difficulty, domestic conferences, 
chapters, recreations lose their attraction. I canassure you that all 
this is worthy of consideration.” He resolved, therefore, to profit by 
these few years of forced concentration to confirm his subjects in the 
religious life. 
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Fortunately the new house at Ciorani, now his only refuge, was 
capable of harbouring all the exiles. Only one wing of the convent had 
been finished, but the structure contained a sufficient number of cells 
for the little community, as well as for some novices and retreatants. 
A modest oratory had been built beside the house, and it was blessed 
by Alphonsus in the month of July, 1738. In it he placed the 
Blessed Sacrament, the God of his heart, and the statue of Mary his 
tender Mother. Here he exercised his holy ministry, and thither 
came penitents not only from Ciorani but from afar. It was now two 
years since the Archbishop of Salerno, relying on his zeal and 
prudence, had given Alphonsus faculties for all reserved cases in the 
diocese, “and people flocked from all parts to Ciorani,” says Tannoia, 
“as to another St. Peter’s.” 

The uniting of the scattered communities was of great efficacy 
in furthering regular observance. The time had come when the Saint 
must labour at the sanctification of his subjects, without however 
neglecting the work of the missions, so that these first members of 
the order might become pillars to withstand the fury of any storm 
that might arise. Alphonsus’ opinions on this subject were those of 
Falcoia also. “Birds must return to the nest,” wrote the bishop, “to 
gather strength for a safe flight. It is much better to form good 
missionaries than to preach many missions with little fruit, and what 
fruit there is gained at the expense of a plant without roots. You 
have in hand a sublime work, a divine work, a work which will 
produce in the Church the richest fruit, /ruttd grandissimt. What 
you do, do well ; devote yourself heart and soul to your work,”? 

The metal was indeed of good temper, and only required to be | 
wrought into shape, 4 bhe whole community consisted of five fathers 
and four lay brothers. We know already what kind of men these 
were, and how they had become trained by long exercise to all kinds 
of sacrifice. Mazzini, appointed minister and eventually novice- 
master, presided in the absence of the superior. Sportelli was zelator 
to watch over the observance of the rule, and make faults against it 
known at chapter. Villani was prefect of the church. Rossi con- 
tinued to occupy himself with the building and the management of the 
house. Majorino was prefect of the brothers and the guests. Two 
fathers were absent—Marocco, always delicate and always sighing 
for his relations, was at Cajazzo recruiting his health, while the heroic 
Sarnelli, though still sick at Naples, was undertaking a new crusade 
against the powers of darkness. | 

The four brothers followed with the greatest fervour in the footsteps 
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of these good fathers. Vitus Curtius by the hard road of humilia- 
tion and austerity had reached a very high state of prayer. Rendina’s 
continual meditation were those words, already quoted, of Alphon- 
sus’:' “If you do not want to become a saint, return whence you 
came.” Francis Tartiglione had been but two years in the Congrega- 
tion. He had been a tailor at Capua. There he heard a companion 
describe one day how a certain Alphonsus de’ Liguori had left the 
world, to consecrate himself to God and live a life of holiness in a 
hermitage with some companions. Francis lost no time in offering 
himself to the community at Scala. He was received, and took his 
share in the trials of the three foundations, never shrinking from any 
duty laid upon him. Joachim Gaudiello, the last arrival, was only 
nineteen years of age. He was the nephew of the parish priest of 
Ciorani, and of angelic innocence and fervour. He had frequently 
heard the people of Ciorani speak with admiration of the austerity 
and regularity which reigned in the monastery. “Anybody who 
wants to become a saint should go there,” people said, and Joachim 
burning with this holy desire, begged to be admitted. He was 
received, and thenceforth lived in such a way as quickly to gain a 
glorious crown. 

Alphonsus, in his desire to promote the growth of these elect souls 
in the way of perfection, began this new period by a retreat of ten 
days. The resolutions which God suggested to him during these 
days, and which may be as useful to others as they were to him, were 
as follows :— 


1. “To observe the rule ad litteram, Never to swerve from its 
precepts, or to dispense the subjects from them except when the 
greater glory of God so requires. The transgression of the rule by 
superiors scandalises subordinates, and leads them to commit the 
same faults. 

2. “In the government of the Congregation to prefer always the 
good of the Congregation to any outside works. 

3. “To treat the community as well as possible, as far as the 
limited resources of the house will permit. To provide them with 
everything necessary in the way of food, clothing, and lodging; to be 
careful to procure medical attendance for the sick, and in case of pro- 
longed illness to see that they are visited by their brethren. 

4. “Never to inflict punishment for faults which concern myself 
personally, except in cases of extreme necessity, and even then to 
have the reprimand given by another, unless charity forbids me to 
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make known the fault committed. Never to speak of the defects of 
others, even of their natural defects, without a real necessity. 

5. “In conversation, and especially after the evening meal, to 
interest the community in spiritual things, such as the actions, 
maxims, and practices of the saints. The recreation is to be in 


common, and everyone must speak in such a way as to be heard 
by all.”? 


These resolutions showed that Alphonsus exacted from those 
under him regular observance and perfect community life, but nothing 
more. Like the careful and loving father that he was, his task was to 
provide for his children all that was necessary, leaving it to themselves 
to practise private mortifications. As for his own conduct, not only 
did he observe the rule ad Utteram as he had resolved, but he went 
far beyond. He reserved for himself the smallest and poorest cell in 
the new house, a recess under a staircase. A priest named Charles 
Zampoli, who aided him in his missions, describes “this hole under 
the stairs, the whole furniture of which consisted of a poor table 
and a tiny bed, on which the servant of God could hardly stretch 
himself while taking his brief repose.” Here he passed his days, pray- 
ing, working, suffering at times a veritable martyrdom. He never 
left this solitary confinement in his free time except to pray before 
the altar or to betake himself to the confessional. 

In this way did the apostle become a Carthusian at home, giving 
to all an example of a solitary and mortified life. His brethren 
followed the same difficult path of contemplation. One after another 
they asked to be allowed to make what was then known as the Forty 
Days’ retreat. During the early days of the institute the rule pre- 
scribed not only the imitation of Our Lord’s manner of acting, 
but even the reproduction of the different phases of His lite? bhe 
noviciate was Bethlehem; there the novice was to become a child 
again—innocent, humble, and simple as the Divine Infant in the crib. 
The student was to lead the hidden life of Jesus at Nazareth, to work 
like Him, be obedient like Him, like Him grow in grace and wisdom. 
After that began the public life, the life of the missionary ; but before 
appearing in the world he was like Jesus to go into the desert, and live 
on the mountain in prayer and penance for forty days. At the con- 
clusion of this retreat he bound himself by vow to preach missions to 
the people wherever his superiors sent him, even were it to pagan 
lands. | ; 

Alphonsus had passed these forty days of retirement in the cave 
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at Scala, Sarnelli in the hermitage of Vignanello near Villa degli 
Schiavi, Sportelli in the silence of his cell. The other fathers begged 
for the same favour. First Mazzini withdrew into solitude, and we 
may form some idea of the height to which his soul was raised, not 
only from the weighty and holy resolutions he formed at that time, 
but even more clearly from the declaration with which he closed 
them. “On the thirty-ninth day of my retreat,” he wrote, “it has 
pleased Our Lord to let me understand by a ray of His divine light 
that God is the whole life of every man and that outside God is but 
nothingness. Penetrated as I am with this truth, I wish no longer 
to take pleasure in anything but God, or to be afflicted by anything 
but that which offends God. I wish to have this holy indifference, 
even in the greatest reverses, even if the Congregation itself should 
perish, God’s pleasure or displeasure, these alone shall be my joy 
or grief.” Then proceeding to animate himself to fight against self- 
love, he exclaims : “ Drawing-room soldier that I am. Always going 
to strike a blow and never beginning. This is the way I fight against 
myself, my own worst enemy! Giovanni Mazzini, remember this 
writing, upon which God will judge thee.” 

Fathers and brothers alike, with such a superior as Alphonsus to 
set them the example, and renewed by retreat like re-tempered steel, 
vied with one another in advancing up the paths of holiness. “Nubia 
and the Thebaid,” says Tannoia, “never saw cenobites more given to 
contemplation than our hermits of Ciorani. Never a superfluous 
word, never a step outside the cell without necessity, never the 
slightest infraction of the rule. Every one fulfilled his task with joy 
and simplicity, after which he asked permission to be allowed to go 
into the church to pay his court to the King of kings by night and 
day for as long as possible.” 

One of this community, Father Villani, has depicted in vivid 
colours at the process of canonisation the life which was led at 
Ciorani: “ We lived,” he says, “in a very poor house, and we lived in 
common under constitutions which were not yet written, but which 
were observed as strictly as the rule of the most austere orders. 
Devoted entirely to recollection, to the practice of virtue, and to the 
severest penance, we gave ourselves up to spiritual reading, medita- 
tion, and work, with a holy ardour which the mortified life of our 
founder still further increased. Among our mortifications must be 
counted especially those we practised at table, where we were usually 
served with a simple muestra and some ill-seasoned vegetables. This 
meagre nourishment we often took seated on the ground. It was 
only rarely that we ate meat. The servant of God used to scourge 
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himself to blood, but he took care to cover with a coat of whitewash 
the marks upon the walls of his cell? 

The contemplative life is the true furnace of apostolic zeal. He 
who loves God burns with the desire to make Him loved by others. 
It would not be true therefore to suppose that the inmates of Ciorani 
were inactive during the two or three years they spent together in 
that house. Each of the fathers went on mission every spring at the 
head of a band of auxiliaries. Alphonsus himself preached more than 
twenty missions and retreats in the course of the years 1739 and 1740. 

As early as October, 1738, some months after the suppression of 
Scala, a novena of sermons at Nocera de’ Pagani opened to him the 
prospect of a future establishment. “The sermons of the servant of 
God,” says an eye-witness, “ his beautiful hymns, his incomparable 
zeal, the abundant fruit produced by his preaching made so deep an 
impression upon us that the entire population begged him to found a 
house in our town. We wished not to be separated from him.” The 
wish was soon granted. 

In November Alphonsus accompanied by nine auxiliary priests 
entered Castellamare, to Mgr. Falcoia’s great joy. Notwithstanding 
the fact that it was governed by a saintly bishop, this town with its 
ten thousand inhabitants stood in the greatest need of a mission. 
The Capharnaum of the Bay of Naples, with its extensive commerce 
and crowds of strangers it was rather noted for its picturesque 
situation and beautiful climate than for the purity of its morals. 
Alphonsus succeeded in making a profound impression on all classes 
of society in the place. His efforts led to the clearing away for the 
most part of dishonesty in trade, feuds, scandals, magic, and public 
immorality. Never before had the people witnessed such a revival of 
religion, such large congregations, or such streams of penitents. His 
evangelical journeyings during the spring and autumn of the two 
years 1739 and 1740 remind one of the travels of his divine Master 
through the towns and villages of Galilee. At one time he was 
to be found on the coast of Amalfi, preaching the Kingdom of God 
to the fishermen of the Mediterranean ; at another among the valleys 
and mountains of the diocese of Salerno, seeking out the lost sheep. 
He passed in succession, sowing the seed of the divine Word through 
Furore, Conca, Casale, Castiglione, San Cipriano, Lanzaro, Mercato, 
Calvanico, Coverchia, Fisciano, San Salvatore, Eboli, Oleano, Monte- 
corvino, Savignano, Bracigliano, and other towns and villages. Every- 
where crowds flocked to hear him, everywhere sin fled before his face, 
everywhere Christian virtue and the frequentation of the sacraments 
sprang into fresh life. 
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To complete the likeness between the disciple and his Master, 
just as Jesus sometimes left the poor of Galilee to preach to the 
doctors in Jerusalem, so it was God’s will that Alphonsus should 
interrupt the course of his missions to announce the Word of God to 
the clergy of the capital. In 1739 the venerable superior of the 
Propaganda entrusted to him the annual retreat to the clergy. “ All 
our brethren,” he wrote in a letter at the time, “and all the priests of 
Naples are asking for the great missionary. In addition to the power 
which the example of his holy life lends to his words, he preaches 
with a fervour so contagious, and with such touching piety that it is 
impossible to resist him.” _ 

In addition to the apostolic labours without, there was the fruitful 
ministry of the pulpit and confessional at home. The zeal of 
Alphonsus and his companions, their great reputation for holiness, 
their compassionate charity for those who had sinned, attracted to the » 
monastery chapel a host of penitents and devout souls. Ciorani 
became a place of pilgrimage where it was said God bestowed special 
graces, The spot breathed a heavenly peace which refreshed souls 
dried up by the turmoil of earth, and gave them strength to pursue 
their upward journey towards God. Sinners felt compunction there 
and struck their breasts with contrition, and the just found heavenly 
joy. We may give as an example the vocation of Father Gaspar 
Corvino. This young Neapolitan was thinking of entering another 
order, and came to Ciorani to spend the day. He entered the church 
to hear mass, and beheld a priest at the altar, so recollected, so full of 
fervour and love, that he was profoundly moved. “ Here I wish to live 
and die,” he said to himself. He made his way at once to the monas- 
tery door where he knocked and was admitted. He lived a holy 
life in the Congregation and persevered until death. 

A striking miracle which took place about this time gave a con- 
siderable increase to the veneration in which Alphonsus was held, and 
added new force to the attraction which Ciorani exercised over the 
faithful. In the month of July, 1740, a long-continued drought 
desolated the district round Sanseverino, and threatened destruction 
to the trees and crops. The inhabitants of Acquarola, a village not 
far distant from Ciorani, confiding in the powerful intercession of the 
Saint, begged him to preach the spiritual exercises for them, that God 
might have mercy on their devastated country. Their appeals touched 
his heart, and after invoking Our Lord, he promised them that on a 
certain day rain would fall in abundance, though at the time there 
was nothing to indicate that the promise would be fulfilled. “Now,” 
says Nicholas Montefuscoli, “I heard the prophecy, and I beheld its 
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fulfilment. On the day indicated a tiny cloud was observed above 
Salerno. Alphonsus looked at it for some time from the window of 
his room, then stretched forth his arms as though he would draw it 
nearer, and prostrating himself on the ground implored the divine 
mercy on the people. He had hardly begun his prayer when the sky 
darkened, the heavy rolling of thunder was heard, the clouds were 
riven by flashes of lightning, and the rain came down without inter- 
ruption for five hours.” The Saint thanked God for having heard him, 
and the people whom he had assembled in the church united their 
thanksgiving with that of their benefactor. “I have certain knowledge 
of this fact,” adds the narrator, “and I attest it on oath, because I 
was myself an eye-witness,” 

Such heavenly favours explain the extraordinary affluence of 
pilgrims and penitents to the church of Ciorani. The monastery was 
too small to hold the retreatants, whether business men, country 
gentlemen, priests, or clerical students, who wished to make the spiri- 
tual exercises under the direction of the fathers. Alphonsus or one of 
his companions gave retreats there to the ordinand: of the neighbouring 
dioceses, and so great were the numbers who wished to attend that it 
was often impossible to find room for them all. In fact it became 
necessary to add a new wing to the building. The difficulty however 
was to find the funds. Father Rossi, upon whom rested the responsi- 
bility of superintending the works and paying the workmen, did not 
think it prudent to undertake the task without a penny in hand. 

It was just at this time that God took from this world the 
devoted friend of the community of Ciorani, Don Fabricius di Capua, 
Archbishop of Salerno. Mgr. Rossi, his successor, however, shared 
his appreciation of the services of the fathers, and his great venera- 
tion for Alphonsus. When the latter went to congratulate him on his 
promotion the prelate took his hand and kissed it devoutly in the 
presence of all. On his first visit to the monastery he at once 
remarked that the building was not large enough to accomodate all 
who wished to make their retreats there—especially the young clerics 
preparing for ordination, and he insisted on the necessity of beginning 
the extension without delay. The Saint saw an indication of the will 
of God in the chief pastor’s desire; but Father Rossi, like a practical 
economist, repeated his objections on the score of lack of funds. “My 
dear father,” replied Alphonsus, “we must not act like people in the 
world. When they wish to build they get together the money neces- 
sary for the expenses, and only then do they begin the work. We 
must do just the opposite—begin the work, and then ask divine provi- 
dence to pay the workmen for us. With your system you will never 
be able to put one stone upon another,” Rossi said no more, and 
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began the works in July 1740, with funds amounting to one sequin.’ 
Even the one was borrowed from Baron Sarnelli’s agent. 

Almighty God did not disappoint the holy founder’s confidence. 
The inhabitants of Ciorani, poor as they were, came to his aid; the 
Archbishop acted very generously ; Falcoia sent a hundred ducats ; 
a lady of Solofra, four hundred; and other sums, more or less con- 
siderable were given by different benefactors. One day a young man 
presented himself before Father Rossi, and asked for some informa- 
tion about the institute. At the close of the interview the unknown 
visitor slipped a piece of paper into the father’s hand with the request 
that he would say mass for the benefactor’s intention, The paper was 
found to contain a hundred gold ducats' (about £47), and no clue was 
ever found to the mysterious donor. 

Still all these offerings, generous as they were, were quite inade- 
quate to meet the expenses of the work which had been undertaken. 
Under the circumstances Don Andrew Sarnelli thought of represent- 
ing to the Archbishop that the parish priests might very well be asked 
to impose a slight tax upon themselves for the construction of the 
building, seeing that they were to reap the chief benefit from the 
labours of the missionaries. Mgr. Rossi lent a willing ear to the 
suggestion, especially since the fathers of St. Saviour’s gave their 
missions at their own expense, without burdening either priests or 
people. He therefore addressed a circular to the archpriests recom- 
mending the work of the missions, and levying an insignificant tax 
on the revenues of the churches and chapels in favour of the building 
at Ciorani. There was nothing inequitable in this, but when material 
interests are at stake men are led by passion rather than reason, and 
the Archbishop’s circular occasioned almost a revolution in the dio- 
cese. In Salerno as elsewhere there were to be found ecclesiastics 
hostile to the missionaries. The relaxed saw in them censors of their 
conduct, the envious were jealous of their success and popularity, the 
avaricious accused them of appropriating the offerings of the faithful. 
These natural enemies profited by the imposition of the unlucky tax 
to accuse the religious of bringing the secular clergy to bankruptcy. 
Alphonsus’ sanctity and the services that had been rendered to the 
diocese were all forgotten. Questions of money became uppermost, 
for nearly every family had a priest among its members, The ring- 
leaders of the agitation went so far as to plot the expulsion of the 
fathers, just as had been done at Villa and Scala. They even 
approached the parish priest of Ciorani, the pious and virtuous 
Gaudiello, to ask his help in their designs. But they had mistaken 


1A sequin was worth about 9s. 4d., and is the same as the gold ducat mentioned in the 
next paragraph. The ordinary silver ducat, as has been said, was in Naples in St. Alphonsus’ 
time worth about an American dollar, 4s. 2d. 
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their man. “What!” he exclaimed indignantly, “these holy fathers 
are undergoing fatigue of all kinds—they are shortening their lives 
in the service of my people, and you think I could be base enough 
to plot their expulsion, enemy enough of my own parishioners to 
deprive them of so great a help!” The good priest would hear no 
more, but, unabashed by their discomfiture, the dissidents went to 
the Archbishop to plead their cause against those grasping religious 
who, they said, were enriching themselves by despoiling the clergy. 
The Archbishop smiled at the ridiculous accusation. “I know Don 
Alphonsus de’ Liguori,” he said. “His family is no less honourable 
than mine. He left the world of his own free choice and not from 
desire of your property, of which he has no need. And now in 
traversing our towns and villages he is not trying to fill his purse but 
to win souls to God.” The Archbishop then gave the detractors the 
reprimand they deserved, and declared that he took the missionaries 
under his special protection, and that he would defend their conduct 
and their work against all attack. 

Our Saint’s alarm at this outburst of opposition against his only 
monastery was increased by the danger of the incident’s provoking 
other and still more serious hostility. In 1736, when the house at 
Ciorani was begun, no government authorisation was required to 
open a monastery or found a religious congregation. But Tanucci 
in his determination to reduce the number of priests and religious 
at any cost had just inaugurated a series of erastian measures to 
curtail private rights in the matter of foundations. A royal decree 
of April 9, 1740, forbade the opening of any religious housé which 
was not authorised by the government.. The house of Ciorani had 
no such authorisation, having been founded four years before the 
decree, and there was reason to fear that the king might be in- 
fluenced by hostile priests or urged on by his minister to take 
occasion from the new building to give retrospective force to the law. 
Should this happen Alphonsus would be homeless, without a roof 
under which to continue his work or any prospect of obtaining one 
in the future. He had several intimations that the government was 
preparing to make an inquiry on the subject, and special prayers 
were offered up by the community to the holy apostles and to the 
archangel St. Michael to avert the catastrophe. Fortunately the 
energy of Archbishop Rossi foiled the enemies of the foundation, 
and perhaps also made Tanucci aware of the impolicy of opening 
the religious persecution by a measure which was obviously illegal. 
However this may be Alphonsus was not to suffer for the moment 
by the arbitrary decree of 1740, although it was destined to cause 
him a veritable martyrdom until the day of his death. 
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The plots of the evil-minded had no other effect than that of 
bringing into strong relief the devotedness of the people of Ciorani - 
to their missionaries. When the news of the accusations became 
public the inhabitants sent a deputation to the Archbishop to testify 
to the zeal and disinterestedness of Alphonsus and his companions, 
As for the unhappy tax which had given rise to the opposition, 
nobody now insisted on enforcing it; but God found another way of 
rescuing His devoted servant from his embarrassment. One day 
when the distress was particularly urgent Alphonsus asked the 
fathers and brothers to make a petition to the Saviour whose name 
they bore. The petition signed he put it in the tabernacle, setting 
out at the same time for Naples. He had promised to help the 
candidature of a friend for a seat in the council of the Porta-Nuova, 
for which he himself had a vote. When he reached the Porta-Nuova 
district and tried to make his way into the reserved enclosure one of 
the police seeing him mounted on an ass, took him for a beggar, and 
pushed him back with the end of his halberd. Alphonsus stood still 
good-humouredly, but just then the candidate perceived him and 
came forward, and not content with the customary salute, kissed the 
supposed beggar’s hand respectfully. The election resulted favour- 
ably for Alphonsus’ friend, who showed his gratitude by the present 
of a purse of money. It was Our Saviour’s answer from the taber- 
nacle, for the purse was found to contain the wherewithal for the 
completion of the building. “On these terms,” said Alphonsus 
smiling, “I would give my vote to the pastry-cook’s son.” 

But in our Saint’s life the end of one trial was only the beginning 
of the next. Our readers will not have forgotten the good priest 
Julius Marocco, who had entered the noviciate four years before in 
spite of the opposition of his family. Since then he had on many 
occasions done good service and shown his attachment to the institute. 
As Marocco at the time of the expulsion from Villa, had been in 
delicate health, Alphonsus allowed him to visit his family, with the 
double object of being restored to strength and of negociating the re- 
establishment of the fathers. On returning to Ciorani after a somewhat 
prolonged absence, Marocco found community life very hard, and 
asked for an extension of leave to complete his cure. The Saint not 
wishing to quench the smoking flax, granted the request, and then 
after the lapse of some time begged him to return. “God wishes me 
to belong to the institute—but He wishes me to be strong in it, so 
that I may be of service,’ Marocco answered. “My Don Giulio,” 
replied Alphonsus, “since now the bishop has approved your vocation, 
there is no longer any hindrance to your return. You were so de- 
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tached from your relations; now you are allowing yourself to be 
conquered by the devil and by flesh and blood! Do you perhaps 
believe that we shall not receive you with the same affection as before? 
Here you will find more than brothers—more than a mother. Here 
we are all sighing for you, though you have almost discarded us as 
companions. I beg you for the love of the Madonna to return 
immediately you receive this letter. Perhaps if you were no longer in 
Cajazzo your infirmities would be cured? Certainly we know that you 
come disabled, but here you will find all charity. And we receive and 
desire you as disabled, not because you are disabled, but because you 
are our brother, and we do not wish to be parted from you.”’ 

Marocco turned a deaf ear to these paternal exhortations, and left 
the institute to become parish priest of a little parish near Cajazzo. 
The Saint had not yet recovered from this defection when another of 
his companions, Father Majorino, also allowed himself to be blinded 
by the same ill-regulated love of family. The temptation got such 
control over him that one evening in a state of discouragement and 
hallucination he left the monastery while the community was at choir. 
Three days later the fugitive wrote to. his former companions a letter 
which would be inexplicable did one not know the weakness of the 
human heart. “How can I thank you, my dear companions,” he 
wrote, “for all the good your holy society has done to my soul? I can 
never repay you the obligations I owe you, but I hope that God will 
make up for my powerlessness. I would not hesitate to shed my 
blood for you were it necessary to do so. On my knees before God 
and before you, my dear companions, I ask forgiveness for all the 
annoyances I may have caused you, although I never wilfully caused 
you the slightest pain. I have ever spoken kindly of you, and I will 
ever speak of your virtue and of the holy example you have given 
me. Oh, how happy you are! As for me, Iam weeping here over 
my weakness and disgrace. I envy you your lot, and anybody who 
does not has neither faith nor common sense.” Majorino could not 
have said more eloquently: “I behold Tabor, and would like to 
ascend it, but my heart fails me.” 

The backsliding of these two subjects gave Alphonsus and Falcoia 
food for serious reflection. Marocco and Majorino had lost their 
vocation, not through malice, but by their undue attachment to their 
family, against which there was neither vow nor promise to defend 
the members of the institute. Would those two have yielded to the 
temptation had there been a sacred tie to keep them from slipping 
down the incline of unmortified human affection? The thought 


1 Letter of Aug. 2, 1740. 
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decided the two servants of God to raise the barrier of a vow against 
_ the instability of the human heart. . 

On July 21, 1740, the vigil of the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, the 
fathers and brothers were assembled round Alphonsus after first 
vespers, There were four choir-members—John Mazzini, Czesar 
Sportelli, Xavier Rossi, and Andrew Villani, and the four lay-brothers 
Vitus Curtius, Januarius Rendina, Francis Tartaglione, and Joachim 
Gaudiello, Father Sarnelli, who was sick at Naples, could not make 
the journey to be present on this solemn occasion. All present had 
long since consecrated themselves in intention irrevocably to God, 
but they were now about to makea sacred engagement by a vow of 
perseverance to die rather than abandon the institute. They arranged 
to make their oblation in the hands of Mgr. Falcoia, whom they all 
venerated in his double capacity of bishop and director of their work, 
Alphonsus delivered a fervent conference to his companions on the 
happiness of binding themselves to God for time and eternity, and 
then approached the altar, whither he was followed by the others in 
succession. There they all bound themselves by vow to persevere till 
death by the grace of God and the merits of the blood of Jesus Christ, 
in the Congregation of the Most Holy Saviour. 

Only nine months after they had bound themselves by vow, it 
pleased Our Lord to take to Himself the pious and gentle lay-brother, 
Joachim Gaudiello, the youngest of their number, to be the angelic 
protector of the institute in heaven. He had been but three short 
years in the monastery, but these three years had sufficed to make a 
saint of him, to use the naive phrase which summed up all his aspira- 
tions on earth. He took his flight for the realms of the blessed, 
leaving the monastery and the whole surrounding country embalmed ; 
with the sweet odour of his virtues. Joachim had so loved humility 
that he gladly undertook the lowest offices. Out of modesty and love 
of purity he would never raise his eyes to look at the face of a woman. 
His obedience was so great that he forbade himself to put any inter- 
pretation of his own, however reasonable it might seem, on the orders 
given by his superiors or on the precepts of his rule. Don Andrew 
Sarnelli, the great benefactor of the community, learned this latter fact 
one day to his cost. He wished to take refuge from a pouring rain in 
the kitchen—a place forbidden to strangers, when Gaudiello, with an 
utter absence of human respect, took the benefactor by the hand and 
conducted him to the door, which meant into the rain, excusing him- 
self on the plea of the requirements of the rule. Don Andrew was 
wet through, but very much edified. He used to say after this that 
the monastery of Ciorani possessed a brother more obedient even 
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than the first disciples of St. Francis. Brother Joachim had a great 
love of mortification, especially for depriving himself of food, taking 
the discipline, and covering his body with cilices and iron chains. At 
last the day came when these were laid aside, and he was stretched 
upon the bed of sickness from which he never rose. After months of 
suffering the end came. He beheld the approach of death with the 
most perfect calm. When asked by his brethren if he did not regret 
dying so young, his reply was: “On the contrary, I am happy indeed 
to be the first to die in the Congregation—I shall carry the standard.” 
While fathers and brothers alike were weeping by his bed, he re- 
mained joyous till his latest breath, praying and embracing the 
crucifix. He was but twenty-five years of age. 

Alphonsus was away on a mission when Gaudiello gave up his 
soul to God, The Benjamin of the Congregation was missing when 
he returned, yet he rejoiced through his tears at the thought that the 
first of his companions to die was a saint. He composed the following 
epitaph for the young standard-bearer in order that his memory 
might be preserved in his spiritual family :— 


“Brother Joachim Gaudiello, rich in every virtue, 
thirsting to be like Christ, formed himself in all things 
according to His example, and by his patience in infir- 
mities, meekness in adversity, and wonderful obedience, 
showed forth with unswerving constancy the life of 
Jesus Christ to all. Not on the tree of the cross but 
with the desire of the cross, and in the embrace of the 
Crucified, the first of us all he hastened to secure the 
crown of the glory of heaven.”? | 


At the time of brother Joachim’s death, that is to say eight years 
after the founding of the institute, Alphonsus had in all eight subjects 
__five missionaries and three lay-brothers. Of the three houses he 
had created only one was left. The storm had destroyed two of 
them, and the decree of 1740 almost forbade the hope of replacing 
them with others. Yet he faced the future without fear, relying on 
the unshaken fidelity of his companions, the prayers of the angelic 
Gaudiello, and on the power of Almighty God, who smiles at the 
decrees of kings and foils the schemes of politicians when He wills. 

1 Note—Frater Joachimus Gaudiello virtutum omnium preedives ad Christi assimilationem 
anhelans in omnibus semetipsum formavit secundum exemplar, patientia in infirmitatibus, 
mansuetudine in adversis, obedientia insignis, Jesu Christi vitam semper idem omnibus mani- 


festavit. Non in ligno crucis sed cum crucis desiderio et crucifixi amplexu, primus omnium 
preeripuit ccelestis gloriz coronam, 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Great Mission—1741-1742. 


HE saints of God are all admirable, though each one has his 
special type. While the innocent Gaudiello came rapidly to 
maturity in the enclosed garden of Ciorani, the austere Sarnelli was 
dragging his body, emaciated by vigils and mortifications, through 
the streets of Naples—that pleasure-loving Babylon whose vices and 
scandals he never ceased to attack. After the success of his war 
against vice, he undertook another one against blasphemy. Not 
content with writing a special work to denounce the impiety, too 
common in Southern Europe, of blaspheming God, the Blessed 
Virgin, and the saints, he urged bishops, preachers, confessors, and 
magistrates to join him in his crusade. Thanks to the energetic 
co-operation of Cardinal Spinelli, who for the past five years had 
governed the church of Naples with energy and wisdom, the clergy 
and magistrates united their efforts to extirpate the crime from the 
kingdom. 

But it was not enough for Sarnelli to prevent offences against 
God, he was eager also to inflame all hearts with divine love. Like 
a true disciple of Alphonsus he believed that love was born of the 
meditation of divine things. Hence he undertook a third crusade in 
favour of mental prayer, and conceived the gigantic project of estab- 
lishing its practice throughout the whole world. Following the 
method which had twice already succeeded so well with him he 
spread broadcast among the people a work entitled: Ze world 
sanctified by mental prayer. In this he reviewed the traditions of the 
Church, and showed that from the age of the catacombs until that of 
- the pagan renaissance, the practice of mental prayer had always been 
in use under one form or another. It was by re-establishing it in the 
churches, seminaries, and homes of his diocese of Milan that St, 
Charles Borromeo produced that magnificent outburst of Christian 
devotion which we associate with his name. He next proceeded to 
prove the necessity of mental prayer for our increase and persever- 
ance in virtue, and then showed how easy it would be to introduce 
it into the family and the parish, The work concluded with a 
number of meditations to be read by the priests to their flocks. 
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The book was dedicated to Cardinal Spinelli. “Your Eminence,” 
the author wrote, “will protect this movement, based as it is on the 
infallible authority of the Scriptures, warmly recommended by the 
fathers and councils of the Church, established by popes, and prac- 
tised by venerable bishops according to the rule of the primitive 
Church and the Apostolic Constitutions. Your excellent parish 
priests and missionaries will accept with respect your salutary 
ordinances on the subject. What a glory it would be for your 
Eminence to follow the noble example set by St. Charles, who by 
the means of mental prayer in common reformed the morals of an 
entire people, uprooted innumerable abuses, restored discipline, and 
made a true sanctuary of his diocese.” Sarnelli next endeavoured to 
kindle the sacred fire, not only in Naples but wherever Catholics are 
to be found, by sending his work The world sanctified to all the 
bishops of Italy. 

Most people agreed that the idea was a magnificent one, but its 
practical application was generally regarded as impossible. Sarnelli 
had foreseen the objection, and his answer was ready. In five letters 
sent one after another to all the bishops, he answered the alleged 
difficulties with that fervent eloquence which stirs even the most 
indifferent, and gives courage to the most timid. Moreover he 
determined to prove by a practical example that it was no chimera 
he was advocating, by putting his scheme into immediate practice in 
the diocese of Naples. Acting on his recommendation the Arch- 
bishop ordered all the lenten preachers to make a meditation every 
morning with the people. As to the suburban parishes, and the small 
towns and villages it was decided that they should have a general 
mission, the main object of which was to be the establishment of the 
practice of mental prayer in common. The circumstances were 
especially favourable for the movement, for Pope Benedict XIV. on 
the occasion of his elevation to the supreme pontificate had just 
accorded the indulgence of the jubilee to the Catholic world. 

In reality the success of the crusade depended more on the 
missionaries than on the lenten preachers. It was not very hard to . 
succeed in the populous parishes of the city—the great difficulty 
consisted in finding preachers capable of imbuing with habits of piety 
the ignorant, rough, and perhaps vicious people to be found in the 
small towns and villages. There were of course eloquent and zealous 
preachers in the Propaganda and the different religious orders, but 
their style of oratory, appropriate enough for preaching the Lent, was 
quite unsuitable for the end now in view. Sarnelli was well aware of 
this, but in proposing the general mission he had already resolved on 
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a leader and director in whom he centred all his hopes, The pro- 
spective leader was none other than his venerated master Alphonsus _ 
de’ Liguori. But how was the latter to be induced to accept the 
task? Sarnelli was a diplomatist, and he charged. himself with 
negociations which would secure the desired end. 

First of all the Archbishop had to be won. Sarnelli explained to 
him that Alphonsus was extremely well fitted to direct this crusade 
of prayer. In the first place he would not have anything to change 
either in his method or his practice. For he did not look on the work 
of a mission as being merely to stir up the people, or to make a 
momentary conversion, He considered that his labours had been in 
vain if he left a parish without having established in it what he called 
the devout life. This consisted in the practice of mental prayer in 
common, either at the church or at home, the daily recitation of the 
rosary, and a daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament. Was not such an 
experienced leader the very man required for the successful conduct 
of the present campaign? Again, Alphonsus was a saint, and only a 
saint could inspire in all, missionaries and faithful alike, the spirit of 
vocal and mental prayer. Finally, he was a true missionary, solid in 
his instructions, eloquent in his language, simple and courteous in his 
manner, so that the very sight of him was enough to excite respect 
and veneration. The moral revolution which he had already effected 
in town and country was an eloquent proof of his power over souls, 
Moreover Alphonsus did not abandon a parish which he had set on 
the path of reformation. Knowing the frailty and inconstancy of 
men he returned six months after every mission to renew the spiritual 
exercises for his converts, to restore any who had lapsed, and to 
strengthen those who had stood firm. What was to hinder the 
Cardinal from persuading the holy missionary to found a house of his 
institute near Naples, whence his followers might go in all directions 
over the territory which had been evangelised, and keep alive every- 
where the spirit of mental prayer ? 

The idea was welcomed by the Archbishop, who was well ac- 
quainted with the virtues and talents of Alphonsus. He at once 
decided that the latter should direct all the Neapolitan missions at 
the head of a company of preachers chosen from the different con- 
eregations. But as he would never undertake a work of such 
importance without the consent of Falcoia it was necessary to devise 
means for winning the favour of the Bishop of Castellamare. “I 
have spoken at length to the Archbishop,’ Sarnelli wrote to 
Alphonsus on Feb. 18,1741. “He fully shares my views. I have 
also told him that you would not do anything without Falcoia, and 
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that consequently he should write a letter to him, the leading points 
of which I suggested. God be praised! I have obtained in a single 
hour favours which might have taken ten years. You might ask 
Falcoia not to make any difficulties in the way of acceding to the 
Cardinal’s wish, inasmuch as his Eminence may be of great service 
to you in your undertakings. In any case you must not allege any 
pretexts for escape. Come you must, and you may be certain that 
your success will surpass even your desires, I can see a wide field 
opening for you and for the Congregation.” 

This letter shows that Sarnelli had previously explained his pro- 
ject to Alphonsus. The latter thoroughly understood how difficult 
it would be for him to leave Ciorani for any length of time. Rossi 
was spitting blood ; Sportelli had grown very weak and was at the 
baths at Vico in company with Falcoia, whose health was visibly 
declining; Massini and Villani were both ill from overwork and 
the austerities they practised, and were barely able to drag them- 
selves along. But in spite of all this the work of God and of souls 
attracted Alphonsus towards the poor Neapolitans of the archdiocese, 
whose spiritual destitution he well knew. There was an immense 
harvest to be reaped there, and a grand example to be given to those 
thousands of Neapolitan priests who looked on impassively while 
their neighbours were going to ruin. Besides he regarded it as of 
the utmost importance for his institute to obtain the support of 
Cardinal Spinelli, who enjoyed great influence in Rome as well as in 
Naples. In those days of regalism when a mere decree issued by 
Tanucci could destroy Ciorani it might well be that a refuge in 
the archdiocese of Naples would prove to be a harbour of safety. 
Reasons like these disposed the Saint to look with a favourable 
eye on Sarnelli’s scheme, but before acting he as usual awaited the 
decision of Falcoia. 

The latter soon received the Cardinal’s request. “ Your. most 
illustrious Lordship will understand,” said Spinelli, “that I have 
greatly at heart the spiritual interests of that forsaken part of my flock 
which is scattered among the country towns and villages of my diocese. 
The spiritual needs of the priests of those localities give me special 
concern, and I have long been endeavouring to find some effective 
means of reform. Hearing lately, to my great consolation, that Don 
Alphonsus de’ Liguori and his companions are giving missions in 
places where the people are destitute of spiritual aid, as well as 
retreats to the country clergy, and that these exercises are every- 
where attended with the most abundant blessings, I resolved to avail 
myself of the zeal of those servants of God to console my heart, 
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which is afflicted more than I can say at the thought of the great 
disorders which reign among the clergy as well as the laity of our . 
villages. I am aware that Don Alphonsus’ companions are few in 
number; I would therefore be content to have only himself and one 
of his missionaries. I will provide them with a suitable lodging in 
the centre of the districts which they are to evangelise, and if God 
helps us as I hope, they may establish themselves definitely in my 
diocese, For although I have many zealous priests in Naples, I have 
very few who take any interest in the poor villagers. I therefore beg 
your Lordship to second my designs, which are altogether in accord 
with the spirit of the vocation which Don Alphonsus and his fol- 
lowers have embraced. It is evident that this vocation has the 
blessing of God upon it, for I learn that at the request of several 
bishops they have erected houses of their institute, which have 
become veritable centres of sanctification. I feel assured that not 
only will you not oppose my project, but that you will do alk in your 
power to decide Don Alphonsus to lend me his aid. By doing so 
you will be giving great glory to God, and to me a satisfaction for 
which I shall be most grateful.” 

Every motive which could touch Falcoia’s heart was set out in 
this letter, yet the answer was a refusal, based on urgent reasons. 
The interesting reply is written by Sportelli, who was at the time the 
companion and secretary of the aged bishop :— 


“Most Eminent and most Reverend Lord and most worshipful 
Father,” he wrote, “with all veneration and respect I have just 
received here [in Vico Equense| your Eminence’s most courteous 
letter, in which you honour me with your command that I should 
oblige Padre Don Alfonso de’ Liguori, with one of his companions, to 
come and render service to your Eminence in some of the villages of 
that so vast and noble diocese, by labouring for the good of the clergy 
and people of the self-same villages—adjacent and subject to the most 
noble city of Naples—of which your Eminence is a pastor so worthy 
and vigilant that you may be called the ideal and model of bishops. 
Most Eminent Lord promptly, as far as depends on me, would I have 
obeyed the expressed wishes of your Eminence, had it not been that 
I felt myself bound in conscience to submit first to your most lofty 
understanding the following important considerations which seem to 
me worthy of not being disapproved. 

“The priests who are gathered together in this very small college 
of Ciorani are now only five, with some few serving brothers, and 
besides these there is not one of the same way of life in any other 
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place. There have been others, but they for various reasons have left 
their company. One of them [Fr. Sportelli] I have brought here with 
me, principally because of his infirm health, as this air of Vico is very 
profitable for his chronic maladies, as well as for my own, according 
to the opinion and advice of the doctors. So that there remain only 
four in the house, and all of these infirm with chronic complaints. 
These four have to attend in the first place to the observance of their 
rule, choir, mental prayer, and so on, by which they advance their own 
sanctification, without which they can be of no profit to others. They 
have to attend to the good order of their little community, the in- 
struction of the brothers, reading in the refectory, and so on. They 
have to attend to the proper service of the church, of a large confra- 
ternity of men, to ministering to the people who come there in very 
ereat numbers—even from other neighbouring districts—to hear the 
divine Word, and to satisfy their devotion by frequenting the holy 
sacraments of confession and communion. And so great is the con- 
course that the four priests who are there are quite insufficient for the 
work. 

“They have very frequently to give the spiritual exercises in the 
house to the orvd/nandi, and to priests who often come there, and for 
this work alone a small number of subjects does not suffice for 
preaching, giving instructions, and attending to the visitors day and 
night. Besides this there are the refectory and kitchen to be looked 
after, since the number of retreatants regularly amounts to six hundred 
[in the year]. Then there must be one to superintend the extensive 
building operations, specially undertaken for the great number of 
retreatants. With all this—it seems a wonderful thing—they go round 
through the country districts of this large and most necessitous 
diocese of Salerno, giving missions, and spiritual exercises, and in- 
structions to the people, and moreover extend their labours into some 
other dioceses equally necessitous. 

“Now I beg the sound judgement of your Eminence to be pleased 
to consider how it can be possible to detach two subjects from these 
four to go and labour in a new field. Who could go to the missions 
and who would remain at home? How could they divide among 
themselves so many offices both in the community itself, the church, 
the confraternity, the building works, and the spiritual exercises in 
the house? Especially as they are all in weak health. At present, 
in a wonderful way, and by a special assistance of God, they help one 
another to do so much—for many more subjects would not suffice to 
do all. But if they were divided, in the manner proposed, nothing 
could be done. 
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“Besides this if anyone was annoyed at this separation he too 
could go away and return to his family, since they are free. In that 
case this little plant of Ciorani would be quite torn up by the roots, 
without hope that the soil which is producing great fruit would see 
even a little shoot of the same kind. And this effect too might be 
felt in the villages of Naples, especially in the persons of these sub- 
jects who would see themselves transplanted out of their vocation, 
which wholly consists in the humble following of Our Saviour, by 
going to preach the kingdom of God to poor souls who are in-ex- 
treme need of spiritual help for their eternal salvation, and to help 
poor bishops languishing for want of labourers, and not knowing 
where to turn to get help. 

“The great zeal of your Eminence makes you fix your eyes on 
every spiritual need of every one of your sheep, when you could con- 
sole yourself by seeing at this very moment a thousand distinguished 
labourers, and a great number of congregations . . . of most zealous 
ecclesiastical labourers, who could sanctify a hundred thousand worlds 
with their doctrine and spirit. A few active clergy alone could 
sanctify all the villages. 


“It is true most Eminent Lord that this poor little plant in this 
place produces wonderful fruit. For which the reason would appear 
to be that it has been planted by the right hand of the Heavenly 
Father of the family, who continues to bedew it with those waters of 
His divine grace without which no good can result, especially in the 
order of eternal life. From this one may see that here God is well 
pleased, and how could we deny it? To uproot a tree from its own 
soil, and transplant it elsewhere would be to run the risk of its 
becoming barren and withering away. Above all if it is a tender 
little plant, and is removed from these streams of water near to which 
the Husbandman has planted it. I moreover have not all the power 
ascribed to me for transplanting and preserving it, seeing that Iam 
but a poor little bit of wood, decayed and falling, and it is only the 
great humility of these servants of God that makes them lean on me. 
But if I fall, and they go to a distance, all might be ruined, either by 
differences of opinion among them, or some other occasion of the 
inconstancy of the mind of man. Above all because things are not 
yet well established. But if afterwards by divine grace the plant 
should grow large and become well rooted, and the shoots should 
multiply, as we hope, by divine grace, and opportunities appear, then 
later the subjects might separate into other places, and especially 
they might go to serve that most beloved diocese. 
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“Most Eminent Lord, prostrate with my face on the earth at your 
feet I humbly entreat you to be pleased to leave in peace these 
blessed creatures, to deign to allow them to increase, so that they 
may better serve the Church, and protect them with your Eminence’s 
authority, so that they may advance from good to better. 


“Meanwhile I beg your Eminence to deign to accept the expression 
of my humble sentiments with which, reverently kissing your sacred 
purple, I remain 

Besides addressing this touching appeal to the Cardinal, Falcoia 
begged Alphonsus to go to Naples and employ all his eloquence to 
escape the task which was being thrust upon him. Now as always 
Alphonsus obeyed without questioning. He went to the Archbishop, 
and was received by him with the utmost kindness, but no sooner did 
he begin his speech than the Archbishop stopped him with an 
argument to which there was no reply: “J am your superior,” he said, 
“and I wish to be obeyed.” Alphonsus still tried to put Falcoia’s 
arguments about the forsaken dioceses which called for help, while 
Naples was full of missionaries, but Spinelli rejoined : “My diocese 
contains more. than a hundred thousand souls scattered throughout 
a large number of villages and hamlets, and these souls have a better 
claim on you than those of any other diocese, for it is here that you 
were born.” Alphonsus could only submit, for since his Congregation 
was not yet recognised by the Church, he remained under the 
jurisdiction of the Superior of the Propaganda. 

Without then spending time in useless discussions, the Cardinal 
appointed Alphonsus superior and director of the missions to be 
given in the thirty-four suburban communes, leaving to him the 
task of choosing helpers from among the best and most zealous 
preachers in all the congregations of Naples, including the Propa- 
ganda. “While helping, you,” he said, “they will learn to give 
missions in a way that will be really profitable to the people.” 
Alphonsus selected the most worthy priests he could find, many of 
them being his own former colleagues. Among the number were the 
illustrious Matthew Testa, who afterwards became head of the 
diocesan missions, Archbishop of Reggio, and later grand almoner* to 
the king ; Coppola and Savastano, who afterwards became bishops 
respectively of Cassano and _ Brindisi ; renowned preachers like 
Capozzi, de Alteriis, Crisaldi, Caraci, Romano, Colicci, and several 
other distinguished and devoted men. Sarnelli and Villani were to . 
be added to this select band to serve under their valiant leader. 
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Alphonsus and his two companions being obliged to make a 
somewhat prolonged stay in the diocese, the Cardinal assigned for 
their residence a little villa belonging to the village of Sant’ Agnello, 
near Barra. Here the three missionaries found a shelter during the 
summer months. Close to the villa was a church where they could 
exercise their ministry. The central position of Sant’ Agnello gave 
them easy access to the towns and villages which they were to 
evangelise. 

The general mission did not open until the month of May, but 
instead of spending the interval of five or six weeks in repose, 
Alphonsus profited by it to preach penance to three or four villages of 
the diocese of Salerno, and to give a mission in the town of Nocera, the 
results of which we shall soon see. On the date fixed by the Arch- 
bishop he took with him Father Villani and his band of auxiliaries to 
inaugurate the glorious campaign of mental prayer. 

Alphonsus opened with the important town of Afragdéla. The 
following are the notes contained in the Annals of the Propaganda as 
to this first mission: “In May, 1741, a mission was opened in the 
three parishes of Afragéla. At Santa Maria d’Aiello, Father Liguori, 
director-general of the diocesan missions, preached the evening 
sermon; Father Sarnelli gave the catechetical instruction; Father 
Testa the morning instruction. At San Giorgio, Father Villani, 
companion of Liguori, was superior. The missionaries de Alteriis 
and Colicci evangelised St. Mark’s. During the course of this 
mission the memorial cross was erected, the practice of mental 
prayer was established, together with conferences to the clergy, and 
the monthly protestation for a happy death. In addition to the 
above-mentioned missionaries assistance was rendered by Fathers 
Romano, Capozzi, Crisaldi, Coppola, and other members of the Pro- 
paganda.. There were special communions for the different classes, 
courses of sermons for the confraternities, and instructions for the 
devout.” This summary, short as it is, shows us the general character 
of the missions organised by St. Alphonsus, and the means employed 
to attain the desired end, that is to say the practice of mental prayer 
in common, and the renewing of the spirit of the clergy. 

The mission at Casalnuovo followed the one at Afragdla. Here 
the lord of the manor,' Don Jerome Cuomo, hearing of the great results 
obtained by Alphonsus, was anxious to make the closer acquaintance 
of the servant of God. He went to the missionary’s lodgings, 
accompanied by a friend of his, a professor in the school of medicine, 
together with the son of the latter. The boy, who afterwards 
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followed the medical profession himself, has left us the following 
account of the interview: “The house consisted of three rooms, which 
Alphonsus had given up to his companions. For himself he had 
reserved a little corner under the stairs. In this dark subterranean 
recess, with the moisture oozing through the walls we found the holy 
missionary. This was his sitting-room by day, and here he took his 
few hours’ rest at night. We were astonished to see him in this 
unhealthy den, so unworthy of a man of his position, but we were at 
the same time filled with admiration. The Duke made repeated 
instances to induce him to take up his quarters in his castle, but in 
vain. ‘I find this room very comfortable, he answered with a smile, 
‘and I am really quite well off’ We left both astonished and edified, 
and words failed us to express our admiration for the humility and 
mortification of the servant of God.” 

The heats of summer obliged the missionaries to suspend their 
labours for some months. During the interval they withdrew to Sant’ 
Agnello, where they consecrated the period of repose to the exercise 
of the sacred ministry in the church near their house, or in the 
chapels of the neighbouring hamlets. God rewarded their untiring 
devotion by granting them a favour which they had long asked at 
His hands—the addition of new companions to their work. The 
mission at Afragéla had already brought to Alphonsus’ feet two 
young men who begged to be admitted into the institute as lay- 
brothers. Shortly after three priests of the diocese of Salerno, named 
Benignus Giordano, Cajetan Pepe, and Peter Genovese asked for the 
same favour. A sixth postulant, whom we must now make known 
to our readers, put a climax to the joy of Alphonsus and his com- 
panions. 

Don Paul Cafaro, a native of Cava, was a priest of about thirty- 
five years of age, tall of figure and austere in appearance. He had 
inherited great piety from his parents. Even asa child he preached 
penance by his life, shunning all amusements, and shrinking from 
even the shadow of an immodest word. At six years of age, laid for 
long months on a sick bed, he astonished the doctors by his courage 
and patience. With a hunger for self-sacrifice he used to find some 
pretext for taking his meals by himself, so that he might be able to give 
his food in secret to the poor children of the neighbourhood. Twice- 
a week he fasted on bread and water. On reaching the age of thirteen 
he put on the cassock, and soon won the admiration of his masters 
and fellow-students by his recollection, fervour, love of study, and 
above all his great mortification. Even at that early age he used to 
afflict his body with cilices and iron chains, and sleep either on a plank 
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or on the bare ground. After his ordination as priest he assisted the 
diocesan missionaries as auxiliary in their labours. His recreation 
was prayer, in which he spent three or four hours a day, often in the 
cemetery, meditating on death and eternity. His bishop seeing his 
zeal and virtue, appointed him parish priest of San Pietro di Cava. 
Once entrusted with the care of souls he laboured incessantly for the 
salvation of his flock. He was to be seen from morning till night 
either in the church, or in the houses of the poor, the sick, and the 
dying. He waged war to the death on vice and the vicious, on one 
occasion throwing himself crucifix in hand into the midst of a band 
of libertines, who fled at his approach. Thanks to his zeal the parish 
was soon transformed into a veritable sanctuary, where prayer in 
common, the recitation of the rosary, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the singing of hymns, took the place of the previous worldliness 
and sin. And yet the parish priest. of Cava was tormented with 
scruples because,'as he said, he was not doing enough for his flock! 
He opened his mind on the subject to Alphonsus, during the mission 
at Santa Lucia, of which we have already spoken,’ and acquainted him 
with his intention of giving up his benefice in order to lead a more 
perfect life. The Saint advised him to wait, but Don Paul going one 
day to Ciorani, and seeing the kind of life which was practised there, 
declared that that was the life for him, and resigned his parish. It 
was a new trial for him to have to leave his flock, but he resolutely 
shut himself up in a hermitage and made a retreat there, after which 
he secretly left his house, relations, and friends, went to Sant’ Agnello, 
and on October 25, 1741, threw himself at the feet of Alphonsus, - 
begging to be received among his children. 

The latter hesitated no longer, but received with great joy the new 
recruit whom God had sent to him in his difficulties. The course of 
the missions was to be resumed in the autumn. Father Villani’s 
assistance was urgently needed for those in the diocese of Salerno, so 
Alphonsus kept Don Paul Cafaro, whose zeal and worth he knew, as 
his colleague in the missions, 

When the apostolic labours were resumed the Cardinal Archbishop 
addressed an instruction to the missionaries on Oct. 2,1741. His aim 
in ordering a generai mission, he said, had been to reform morals, 
eliminate abuses, sanctify the people, and establish in every district 
exercises of devotion best calculated to ensure those ends. He 
then enumerated briefly the works to be set on foot : theological con- 
ferences for priests and ordinandi, Sunday instructions, catechism, 
schools for boys and girls, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and above 
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all, mental prayer in common every morning or evening. The pre- 
late enlarged upon this latter subject which, he said, embraces the 
consideration of the eternal truths and the prayer of petition, according 
to the rules laid down by St. Charles Borromeo. He wished this 
practice to be carried out for half-an-hour every morning or evening 
in all the parochial churches and chapels, and in confraternities, 
schools, and families. In the schools, he added, the children, aided by 
their teachers, were to devote themselves for a quarter of an hour at a 
fixed time every evening to mental prayer. A bell should be rung to 
remind parishioners who cannot leave their home to make their 
meditation in private. For these meditations the clergy might use 
three excellent works: Zhe world sanctified; The soul illumined; The 
Christian sanctified.. This devotion was not to be omitted at any 
time of the year, even when those who took part in it were few, for 
its profit to souls is very great. Finally to consolidate the fruits of 
the mission and give a permanent character to the devotions, the mis- 
sionaries were to return during the course of the year to the parishes 
they had evangelised, and stimulate fervour by fresh sermons and 
instructions. 

Such was the substance of this pastoral address, which was in 
complete accord with the practice of Alphonsus and the ideas of 
Sarnelli. It is probable that the latter inspired it, at any rate he sent 
copies to all the Italian bishops, exhorting them once more to estab- 
lish the devotion of mental prayer in common in their respective 
dioceses : “Our holy Archbishop,” he said, “wishing to reform and 
sanctify his diocese, has written this short but substantial instruction 
on the practices of Christian piety, and the best means of establishing 
them. It has occurred to me that I might be doing something 
profitable for the people and acceptable to their pastors if I sent them 
a copy of this instruction, which will constitute for us and for our 
successors a summary of the duties of a parish priest.” 

With this effective support from the Cardinal, the missionaries 
resumed the campaign at the beginning of autumn. Alphonsus 
preached uninterruptedly up to July 1742. He traversed in succession 
Barra, San Sebastiano, Bosco, San Giorgio, Resina, San Giovanni, 
Ponticelli, Polleca—localities between Vesuvius and the capital, with 
populations ranging from six to ten thousand souls. How he toiled 
and wept in those districts, so much admired by travellers, yet 
too often plunged in the very vices which drew down the wrath of 
God on Herculaneum and Pompeii! Everywhere that he went he 
won the hearts of his hearers by the force and sweetness of his words, 
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the example of his virtues, and above all by a devotedness which they 
could not sufficiently admire. People, seeing him continually in the 
forefront of the battle, asked themselves how it was possible, without 
a miracle for a man to hold out against so much fatigue. Unless 
prevented by sickness he preached the evening sermon himself. Often 
he preached two and three times the same day, besides spending long 
hours in the confessional. His endless toil was usually followed by 
rude self-inflicted flagellations, and it was only when worn out that 
he allowed his body some meagre nourishment and a few hours of 
sleep to prepare it for new efforts. 

His humility made a profound impression ibciens he went. As 
he passed along riding a donkey, and clad in a patched cassock, those 
who knew him marvelled at his humility. Sometimes he was even 
mistaken for the humblest of the lay brothers, or the servant of the 
missionaries, and amusing instances of these mistakes are told. 
One day while he was preaching at the opening of a mission, the 
peasants, amazed at his eloquence, whispered to one another: “ If the 
cook preaches so well, what must the others be like!” But their 
astonishment became amazement when they learned that the poor 
- man they had heard belonged to one of the leading families in Naples, 
and that he had reduced himself to his present state of poverty to 
work for the salvation of their souls. 

Brother Romuald, who entered the Congregation after the mission 
at Afragola, tells how he went with a number of youths to the church 
to get a glimpse of the strange preachers of whom people spoke so 
highly. He met the servant of God on the way, but taking him for a 
beggar he paid no attention to him. Some one remarked: “ That’s 
one of the missionaries!” “Oh, come!” he replied. “It’s only a 
ragged fellow asking for alms.” A few minutes later the beggar made 
his appearance in the pulpit. He seemed a different being. His 
countenance glowed, and divine eloquence seemed to flow from his 
lips. Romuald left the church saying: “ He is a saint!” and lost no 
time in humbly asking of the supposed beggar that he might be ad- 
mitted among the number of his children, to become a saint like him. 

Thus it was that Alphonsus, by his humble and modest bearing, 
his poverty, and his unfailing devotedness, edified all who beheld him. 
His two companions, Sarnelli and Cafaro, proved themselves worthy 
followers of the Saint. 

The auxiliary preachers advanced zealously in the way marked 
out for them by their leader. Alphonsus desired that penance should 
be preached to the people even more by example than by precept, 
after the example of Our Lord. The table was furnished with a 
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minestra, some vegetables, plain dishes, and nothing more. He 
absolutely forbade the use of dainties, such as rare fish, game, or pastry, 
even wheri offered as presents to the missionaries. Visitors, even were 
they canons or other persons of distinction, had to be satisfied with 
the ordinary fare. On Christmas Day the Archbishop’s officials 
were present at the missionaries’ dinner during the mission at Bosco. 
They doubtless hoped that the table would be sumptuously served 
on the great feast, but they were disappointed. In the evening 
at the episcopal palace they joked about their experience. “ Don 
Alphonsus,” they observed, “has really been too extravagant. His 
minister is a ruined man, for he was obliged to load the apostolic 
menu with a few rissoles.” On the subject of the practice of morti- 
fication during the mission the Saint was inflexible. “The apostle,” 
he said, “should be content with what is necessary and reject every- 
thing superfluous, especially made-up dishes and other delicacies.” 
The spiritual exercises under his direction produced abundant 
fruit in all the parishes. Matthew Testa, one of those who worked with 
him, afterwards said to Father Tannoia: “Volumes would be re- 
quired to set forth all the events of the mission and the benefits . 
derived from it. Don Alphonsus abolished innumerable scandals and 
abuses. His coming among us freed our churches from the breaches 
of decorum which used to dishonour them. Ladies dressed with 
more Christian propriety, young girls who had forgotten maidenly 
reserve became once more simple and modest. Certain disedifying 
dances and amusements which had been in vogue in our country 
districts were completely banished from them. The disorders of, the 
wine shops ceased. Hymns were heard instead of the licentious 
songs formerly sung throughout the country at the vintage and 
harvest time.” : | 
When the Archbishop began his pastoral visitation he was to his 
sreat satisfaction confronted on all sides with the happy results of 
this first campaign. The devotions he had recommended in his 
instruction, mental prayer, the recitation of the rosary, the visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament, were in full operation. “In another year,” 
he said, “all the parishes will have received the same advantage, and 
then all that will remain for us to do will be to return thanks under 
God to Don Alphonsus.” Alphonsus too, who had retired to Sant’ 
Agnello, was also thinking of the immense good he would be able to 
do in finishing the work, but his brethren at Ciorani were all the 
time urging him to return. Fathers, brothers, and novices lamented 
an absence which had already lasted more than a year. Sportelli 
gave utterance to the general feeling of his companions, observing 
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that the Neapolitan missionaries were now sufficiently formed in the 
holy founder’s school, and might continue their labours without his 
assistance. To the letter containing this suggestion, dated June 6, 1742, 
Mgr. Falcoia added the following comment: “You know, my dear 
Alphonsus, that I love you as the apple of my eye. God will enable 
you to do great things for His glory, always provided that you bear 
in mind that in all things, even in doing good, a certain measure is to 
be observed: est modus in rebus. The institute is suffering from 
your absence, and I can see no remedy for this state of things but 
the union of all its members in the bosom of your charity. Return 
then, but act in such a way as not to offend his Eminence. Make 
him realise the small number of your subjects, and hold out the hope 
that later on, if the Congregation prospers, you will be in a position 
to spare some of its members to evangelise the villages of his dio- 
cese. As for leaving Father Sarnelli with a lay-brother at Sant’ 
Agnello, it seems to me that this course would be attended with 
considerable inconvenience.” 

If we try to look beneath the surface of Alphonsus’ feelings at 
this time we may suspect that though he saw the necessity of his 
presence at Ciorani, his zeal inclined him to continue the Neapolitan 
missions, and even to transform the villa of Sant’ Agnello into a 
house of the institute. Here Sarnelli, aided by other fathers later on, 
would continue the work which had been begun. But before all he 
was determined to obey. He wrote to Father Sportelli on June 22, 
1742: “Do all of you recommend me to Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
especially during the holy mass, and pray that Jesus Christ may set 
me free from Naples if it is for His glory. The Cardinal has not yet 
returned ; when he returns I will speak to him; but I fear that only 
with the greatest difficulty will he let us go altogether.” 

Realising the danger of offending the eminent prelate, whose 
determined character he knew, Alphonsus laid before Canon Fontana, 
Spinelli’s confidential friend, the reasons which necessitated his return 
to Ciorani,and begged him to submit them to the Cardinal. Fontana 
promised that he would do so, but he had no sooner opened his mouth 
on the subject than Spinelli stopped him. “What!” he exclaimed, 
“let Don Alphonsus go—it would be tantamount to stopping the 
missions!” Fontana returned to the charge at a more favourable 
opportunity, and used all his diplomacy in suggesting that Father 
Matthew Testa might take Alphonsus’ place and direct the missions, 
especially as they were now established on a solid basis. The 
Cardinal held out for a long time, but yielded at last on condition 
that not Testa but Sarnelli should replace the Saint till the end of 
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the campaign. Thanks to this arrangement the holy founder was 
enabled to return to his own spiritual family, while poor Sarnelli, 
though already ill, took upon his shoulders a burden too great for 
his strength. 

On July 30, 1742, two poor priests, each mounted on an ass, 
passed through the streets of Naples to the Archbishop’s house, amid 
the curious glances of the passers by. They were Alphonsus and 
Paul Cafaro on their way to take leave of the Cardinal. The ante- 
chamber was full of lay-gentlemen and cathedral clergy, and the two 
travellers. withdrew into a corner until the prelate should be able 
to receive them. But they had not long to wait. The Cardinal 
perceived the Saint, and at once came up and took him into his inner 
room with the greatest cordiality. “Well, my dear Alphonsus,” he 
said, “don’t you think, after what you have seen, that my diocese is as 
much in need of spiritual assistance as any other?” He then thanked 
the missionary warmly for the good that had been done, and repeated 
in the most emphatic terms his regret at his departure. Alphonsus 
thanked the Cardinal for the kindness with which he had over- 
whelmed him, and asked him to extend his protection to his little 
congregation. The two missionaries then took their leave and set 
out on the road to Ciorani. : 

Before following them thither let us close this chapter by giving 
an example of the way in which God blesses the works of those who 
labour for His glory. In addition to the transformation which took 
place in the parishes that had been evangelised, Alphonsus’ stay in 
the diocese of Naples produced other results as great as unexpected. 
Cardinal Spinelli, observing with his own eyes the effects of a general 
mission on the inhabitants of the towns and villages, resolved on 
rendering perpetual, and extending to the whole diocese, the spiritual 
advantages which it produced. With this view he arranged that every 
year five or six of the thirty-four districts round the capital should be 
visited by missionaries selected by himself. This plan ensured the 
evangelisation of each of the parishes once in six years. Canon 
Matthew Testa was appointed director of these rural missions, and 
henceforth occupied the villa of Sant’ Agnello, in the midst of the 
country people who had been too often neglected. 

But the zeal of the Cardinal did not stop at his own diocese. He 
asked himself why the whole kingdom should not be renewed by 
means of general missions. In a report to the Sovereign Pontiff 
Benedict XIV., he pointed out. the unhappy state of great numbers of 
poor people scattered among the Apennines, and said that there were 
thousands of Christians who for want of spiritual assistance were in 
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imminent peril of losing their souls, unless generous missionaries 
were sent among them to work for their salvation. To this report 
Benedict XIV. replied by a circular addressed to all the bishops of 
the kingdom of Naples on the utility and necessity of missions. “In 
your cities,” he says, “you can doubtless reckon on a large number of 
upright and religious people, but how many poor ignorant moun- 
taineers, almost destitute of faith, are living in depravity and dying in 
impenitence far from your cathedrals?” The learned Pontiff then 
shows from history that the only remedy for so great an evil is the 
giving of apostolic missions. “It is not I,” he says, “who have 
invented this remedy—the most zealous bishops have known nothing 
better to regenerate their dioceses. But it is necessary to find men 
who will instruct the peopie, make open war on vice and scandals, and 
preach by good example, their only object being the salvation of 
souls.”’ The Pontiff entrusted to Cardinal Spinelli the task of 
furnishing the pastors of the different dioceses with truly evangelical 
workers, and authorised him to give them the faculties necessary. 
The bishops, thus stimulated by the head of the Church, set to work, 
and from that time it became impossible to find missionaries enough 
for the task. 

The movement inaugurated by Alphonsus and Sarnelli went even 
further. For the past ten years they had been establishing the 
practice of mental prayer in all their missions, Sarnelli’s works on 
the subject with their practical application in the diocese of Naples, 
together with his enthusiastic letters to which he gave a world-wide 
circulation, had made a deep impression on the episcopate and on the 
Supreme Pastor himself. On December 16, 1746, Benedict XIV. 
addressed an encyclical to the bishops on the importance of mental 
prayer, the most efficacious and most necessary means for leading 
souls to God. “If we do not wish to see desolation reign in men’s 
hearts,” he says, “ we must teach the people the practice of vocal and 
mental prayer.” He then goes on to enter at length upon the ad- 
vantages accruing from the exercise, made in common in the churches 
and in the home. He even enters into practical details for the 
organisation of the devotion, such as Shee the signal to begin by the 
sound of the church bells.’ 

The words of the two missionaries were thus taken up by the 
_voice of the Pope until they resounded all over the kingdom of 
" Naples, and even to the ends of the earth. Alas! they have ceased 
to be heard in our.day. Nobody now thinks of renewing the holy 


1 Benedict XIV. Bullarium, tom, I, 567.—Circular of Sept. 8, 1745. 
? Ibidem, tom, II, 150. 
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crusade, and yet Benedict XIV’s phrase is as true as ever: “If we 
do not wish to see desolation reign in men’s hearts, we must teach the 
people the practice of vocal and mental prayer.” And it is as true 
as ever that men imbued with the spirit of Alphonsus and Sarnelli 
would, by preaching mental prayer, revive in our age of indifference 
and apostasy the faith that is sunk in slumber, and the charity which 
is well nigh dead. 
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CirAP THR XT 


Death of Falcoia—1743. 


x the founder of a religious congregation whose principal end is 

the imitation of Our Divine Saviour, Alphonsus passed through 
the different stages of the life on earth of Jesus Christ. For long 
years the Divine Child lived under the tutelage of St. Joseph. In 
like manner Alphonsus lived for ten years under the direction of Mgr. 
Falcoia. Jesus obeyed Joseph with perfect submission ; Alphonsus 
was obedient to Falcoia even when their ideas differed. While 
Jesus was astonishing the doctors of Jerusalem by the wisdom of 
His answers, Joseph was in anguish at the thought of having lost 
Him ; and so too while God was manifesting to the doctors of Naples 
the talents of the holy founder during the Neapolitan missions, 
Falcoia was lamenting an absence which he considered fatal to the 
institute. When Jesus had reached manhood God withdrew His 
guardian ; and when the holy founder had acquired the experience 
requisite to enable him to steer his fragile bark past rocks and quick- 
sands, God took away from him almost suddenly the pilot who till 
then had held the helm. _ 

For some years past the Bishop of Castellamare had been en- 
during a veritable martyrdom. He was almost an octogenarian, 
constantly tormented by a painful malady, and burdened with cares. 
He was now only awaiting the day of his release. Father Sportelli 
helped him with his work, and undertook his correspondence. The holy 
old man used to content himself with adding a word in his own hand- 
writing to the letters of his secretary, such as “to wish peace to his 
dear Alphonsus.” Desiring to give his blessing for the last time to 
his daughters at Scala, towards the end of 1741 he climbed their 
rocky hill to celebrate the feast of Christmas, for which he had so 
great a devotion, in the convent church. From nine o'clock at night 
on Christmas eve till early on Christmas morning he remained 
in contemplation, motionless and with his eyes fixed, like one in 
ecstasy. At six he was found in the same posture, and so absorbed in 
God that he did not notice the chaplain’s presence. “It is hard to 
understand,” says Sister Mary Magdalen, who relates the fact, “how 
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a man of his age could, without a miracle, remain motionless so long. 
God no doubt wished to give His servant a foretaste of the joys He 
prepares for His elect.” 

At the beginning of 1742 he became much agitated over a contro- 
versy raised by the Baron of Ciorani. The old Sarnelli, now grown 
somewhat childish, claimed that his quarterings gave him a right to 
the title of “Illustrissimo,” and to the display of carpet accorded to 
nobles, whenever he did the fathers the honour of visiting their 
church. Alphonsus was away on the Neapolitan missions at the 
time, and Falcoia, regarding the claim as foolish and unfounded, 
resisted the pretensions of the baron and his son Andrew. The 
dispute grew so bitter as even to endanger the foundation of Ciorani. 
Alphonsus on his return succeeded in pouring a little oil upon the 
troubled waters, but no sooner had he left the house to return to the 
mission when the susceptible baron and the inflexible bishop were 
more incensed with one another than ever. On March 15, 1743, 
Falcoia sent for Sportelli to find some way of putting an end to a 
dispute which afflicted him very much. He complained at the same 
time of violent pains in the head. Without delay Sportelli, accom- 
panied by Brother Tartiglione, hastened to Castellamare to assist and 
console the sick man, but they found him lying on his bed with no 
hope of ever rising from it again. He had had a stroke of apoplexy, 
and although he retained all his clearness of intellect his death was 
near, It was a source of the utmost consolation for him to find at 
his death-bed his spiritual son and the representative of the congre- 
gation he had loved so well. Shortly afterwards the Archbishop of 
Sorrento arrived to administer the last sacraments. After receiving 
them with great fervour Falcoia pointed out Sportelli to the Arch- 
bishop with the words: “The institute is the work of God, and you 
will see that it will spread like the grass of the field.” The dying 
bishop had before his mind’s eye his vision on the banks of the 
Tiber, those multitudes of workers whom the Holy Spirit had shown 
him bringing the Gospel to forsaken souls, and on his death-bed he 
repeated the prophetic words God had three times already put upon 
his lips. : 

On March 24, 1743, he gained sufficient strength to dictate his last 
wishes in writing. “Monsignore told us yesterday,” wrote Sportelli 
to his companions, “that the 25th of March is a day to be remem- 
bered by us, as well on account of the mystery of the Incarnation 
and of the Nativity and death of Our Lord as in memory of himself. — 


1'The baron was obviously punctilious, but it seems that he really had the right he 
claimed. Later on Alphonsus after due investigation allowed him all the ///astvisstmos and 
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He is just now making his will. He bequeaths his body to the nuns 
of Scala, his heart to the cathedral of Castellamare, and to us he 
leaves his most precious treasure, his picture of Mary. What money 
he has goes to the orphanage for children and to the foundation of 
a late mass to be celebrated on Sundays and feast days. I read your 
letter to him and he blessed you all, shedding tears the while and 
adding that he would never forget you. He thought at first of 
-sending you the Madonna at once, but he wishes to have it before his 
eyes to the end. ‘When you have possession of it, he said to me 
‘reverence it as it deserves.” 

To understand Mer. Falcoia’s devotion to this picture it must be 
explained that it was his inseparable companion. When carrying it 
he had received great graces, and latterly it had been the means of 
saving him from a very serious danger. In 1737, on the occasion of 
his last visit ad /émina, he had gone to Rome by sea, as his illness 
made the jolting of a carriage insupportable. One morning on the 
return-voyage sailors and passengers saw that they were pursued 
by Mussulman pirates. Escape seemed hopeless, and capture and 
slavery stared them in the face. Cries of despair began to fill the 
vessel as the pirates drew near, ready to fire at the first sign of 
resistance. Falcoia then thought of his good Mother. Calmly and 
confidently he took into his hands the picture of Mary, making the 
sign of the cross with it in the direction of the pirates. The same 
instant the wind failed the hostile vessel, while the Christian ship 
still felt the breeze and escaped to Castellamare. Mary, stronger 
than an army in battle array, had saved the bishop and his 
companions. This was the Madonna which Falcoia wished to 
have with him, and this was the dying treasure he bequeathed to his 
sons. 

The bishop then made his last recommendations. “Yesterday,” 
Sportelli wrote to Father Villani on Mar. 25, “our hearts were broken 
while Monsignore blessed us and promised us an eternal remem- 
brance. He burst into tears—the first time I had ever seen him 
weep—and then said: ‘Love Jesus Christ with your whole hearts, 
love Him in truth and not in words only. For love of Him love 
your neighbours, and work not merely for their salvation but for their 
perfection. Oh, how beautiful a thing is perfection !’ 

“Nor were his daughters forgotten at this solemn hour. ‘He was 
told that one of them had expressed a wish that he should appear 
to her after death. ‘If I do appear to her, he said, ‘it will only 
be to remind her and the others of what I have so often taught 
them—to imitate Jesus Christ, observe their rule, and strive ever 
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after perfection. Then he added with tears in his eyes: ‘In taking 
them from the world to transplant them to the convent I had no 
other aim than that of stimulating them to the imitation of Jesus in 
His life and in His death. These are my thoughts at my last hour, 
and I will take them with me to eternity !’” 

Alphonsus being at the time on mission and therefore unable 
to be present at the last moments of his spiritual father, had charged 
Sportelli to ask for a favour for him—that of being recommended in 
a special manner to the Blessed Virgin when the bishop should 
appear before her for the first time. Sportelli communicated the 
message and the dying man promised to accede to the request. 

Some days before the feast of Easter it seemed as though the 
end had come, but there was a rally. “God wishes to prolong your 
penance,” said Sportelli. “ Nay,’ answered the sick man, “He is 
prolonging His mercies,” and turning to Sportelli, he added: “God 
will prolong your patience also, and reward you for all the trouble I 
have given you.” On the 2oth of April, 1743, Mgr. Falcoia expired 
peacefully with his eyes fixed on the picture of Mary, being eighty 
years of age. 

The inhabitants lamented the death of their holy bishop as 
children mourn for a father. When the funeral was over the canons, 
desiring to carry out the last wishes of the deceased, deposited his 
heart in the cathedral, while one of their number, Matthew Criscuoli, 
a native of Scala, aided by some of his fellow townsmen, prepared to 
transport the body to the chapel of the religious of St. Saviour’s, 
Suddenly a crowd of men, women, and children, armed with sticks 
and stones, burst into the church to prevent the removal of the body. 
In vain did the canon and his assistants protest that they were only 
carrying out the bishop’s will; the crowd rushed upon them, and 
they were obliged to save themselves. by flight. Armed men guarded 
the bier on the following days, until the authorities, weary of resist- 
ance, placed the body in a vault in the church. To prevent any 
further attempt to remove it the people insisted that the tomb 
should be covered with an enormous stone. Five years later Mer. 
Milante, O.P., Falcoia’s successor, transferred the remains to a new 
tomb in the cathedral which he had made for the occupants of the 
see. On the occasion of this translation Don Joseph Cerchia, the 
priest whom Alphonsus had wished to see a member of his Con- 
sregation, detached three small bones of the hand to give them as a 
relic to the children’s orphanage. They were being carried carefully 
wrapped in a cloth when the bearer suddenly felt his hand grow 
warm, and saw that from the dry bones issued fresh red blood which 
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soaked the cloth. “Surely,” says Tannoia, “God wished by this 
miracle to authenticate the sanctity of His servant.” 

It is easy to imagine Alphonsus’ grief in learning of the death of 
the father who for more than ten years had been his guide and 
support in all the difficulties attending the foundation of the order. 
Mer. Milante tells us that to perpetuate the memory of Falcoia’s 
virtues Alphonsus wrote his life; but the ms., for which he had 
collected a considerable number of documents, was never printed, and 
has disappeared. He taught his companions to venerate the servant 
of God as he himself venerated him. In the Redemptorist house at 
Nocera, side by side with the portraits of Alphonsus and _ his first 
companions, may still be seen an old painting of the Bishop of 
Castellamare, on which is this inscription: “If you ask why the 
likeness of Mgr. Falcoia is found in this place, the reason is that in 
the early days of the Congregation, when our father Alphonsus Maria 
' de’ Liguori was establishing his great work in the midst of contra- 
dictions, Mgr. Falcoia was constantly its director and support.” 

The death of the man to whom he had submitted all his ideas 
and actions constrained Alphonsus to reflect on the precarious con- 
dition of the institute. Strictly speaking the members who composed 
it did not constitute a corporate body, but a mere gathering of secular 
priests, grouped around their leader to work for the salvation of souls 
and to form themselves to the religious life. He was persuaded that 
the time was now come to give the Congregation the regular form 
which it still lacked, and he therefore resolved, according to the rules 
already accepted, to bring about the nomination of a definite Superior 
General, in whose hands the members of the institute might make 
their religious vows. 

The provisions of the rule dealing with the government of the 
community enacted that the Rector Major or Superior General should 
be elected for life by a general chapter; and the new superior was 
then to appoint local rectors, holding office for three years. A month 
after Falcoia’s death our Saint assembled all the fathers at Ciorani, and 
constituted them into a chapter for the election of a head. He put 
forward no claims as founder, but placed himself on a level with his 
companions, declaring himself to be the least and most incapable of 
all. In his heart he hoped that they would have compassion on his 
weakness, and that another, wiser and stronger than himself, Sportelli 
for instance, would be charged with the government. 

The chapter assembled at the beginning of May 1743. It was 
composed of the five original members who had made the vow of 
perseverance, Alphonsus, Sportelli, Mazzini, Rossi, and Villani, 
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together with Paul Cafaro and Benignus Giordano who had lately 
joined the institute. After the mass of the Holy Ghost on the 9th 
of May they proceeded to the election of a president of the chapter. 
Their choice fell unexpectedly upon Sportelli, to the great joy of 
Alphonsus who hoped that the result of this election augured well 
for the other that was to follow. It so happened however that after 
three ballotings no one received the number of votes required for 
election, namely, two-thirds. The president in consequence addressed 
the capitulars begging them to consider in choosing a head only the 
glory of God and the greater good of the institute. He then sent 
them to pray. When the sitting was resumed all the votes declared 
for Alphonsus, except his own, and in spite of his excuses and sup- 
plications he was obliged to submit to the will of the chapter, or 
rather to the will of God thus clearly manifested. Later on he could 
say with perfect truth: “It was only out of obedience that I accepted 
this charge.”? 

After the election all the members of the Congregation made their 
religious profession. The Rector Major made his vows before the 
chapter, and then in his capacity as Superior General received the 
profession of the fathers and brothers. They took upon themselves 
not only the vows of poverty, chastity, obedience, and perseverance, 
but furthermore bound themselves not to accept any ecclesiastical 
dignity, office, or benefice, unless by the formal command of the 
Superior General or the Pope. To these they added a fifth vow to 
go into pagan countries whenever the Rector Major or the Sovereign 
Pontiff should send them. On that day the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer became a religious body, not yet indeed 
approved by the Church, but capable of being so approved when it 
had assumed sufficient consistency and developement to merit that 
honour. 

In the following session, as well as in later chapters, the attention 
of the fathers was given to the rules and constitutions, the drawing 
up of which was already far advanced. The imitation of Jesus Christ 
by means of the twelve virtues had served for the foundation and 
framework of the rule. But these broad outlines had to be filled in 
with detailed enactments as to the scope of the vows, the occupations 
of the subjects, the missions, and the government of the Congre- 
sation in general, and of each individual house in particular. For 
ten years previously Alphonsus had never ceased to work at this 
difficult task under the direction and with the aid of Falcoia. As far . 
back as the March of 1733 he had written to the latter: “As already 


1 Letter to Father Villani, Oct. 1746. 
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agreed I send you the sketch of the rule.” This first sketch gave 
place to several others, all of them in the handwriting of the holy 
founder, and bearing on them Falcoia’s remarks: “To be corrected,” 
or simply “Bene.” Frequently the saint had urged the bishop to 
send him his ideas on this or that point, and frequently too Falcoia 
had answered that his health or his occupations had not allowed him 
to attend to the matter. The following inscription may be read in a 
room of the bishop’s palace in Castellamare: “ Here Mgr. Falcoia and 
Don Alphonsus de’ Liguori worked together at the diocesan statutes 
and the rule of the Most Holy Redeemer.” The chapter decided that 
from the precepts already in force, Falcoia’s notes, and the ordinances 
passed in its different sessions, work should be begun on the for- 
mation of an organised body of regulations. Alphonsus was to 
undertake this work of codification, and later on present it for the 
-approval of the general chapter and the Holy See, 

Thus after ten years of troubled existence did the Congregation, 
constituted as a religious body by the profession of vows, placed 
under the direction of its holy founder, and endowed with a detailed 
rule, pass from the state of infancy to that of youth. Its members 
indeed were few, but for the most part capable of heroic deeds. 
They had already given fresh life to the diocese of Naples and ten 
other dioceses—what great things might they not accomplish now 
that they had received this baptism of religious profession ? 

The first act of the new Rector Major was to put himself in 
matters of conscience once more under the yoke of obedience. Asa 
young man Alphonsus had made a vow to obey his director Father 
Pagano. Later on he obeyed Mer. Falcoia, not only as his director, 
but as director of the work, also in virtue of a vow. Now as Rector 
Major of his Congregation he again submitted his will by a vow to 
obey Father Cafaro whom he chose as his new spiritual director. Like 
his Master he will be obedient unto death, and it may be added with- 
out exaggeration, even to the death of the Cross. So too will God 
glorify him in reward for his voluntary subjection, even as He glori- 
fied His Divine Son. 

After the chapter, Alphonsus, although now charged with the 
general interests of the order, continued to govern the house at 
Ciorani; but he detached from it three fathers who had already laid 
the foundations of a new house at Nocera de’ Pagani under the 
leadership of Sportelli. We have now to relate the somewhat stormy 
history of the beginning of this foundation, which was destined to 
have the glory of possessing Alphonsus during a considerable portion 
of his life, and after his death to enshrine his venerated remains. 
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CHAPTER: 
Nocera de’ Pagani—1743-1744. 


HE road from Naples to Salerno passes through the ancient cities 
on the Bay, Portici, Torre del Greco, and Torre Annunziata ; 
then leaving Vesuvius on the left and Castellamare and Sorrento on 
the right, it plunges abruptly landwards into the magnificent valley 
which separates the chain of the Apennines from Monte Sant’ 
‘Angelo. In the midst of this paradise for artists and travellers, 
twenty-five miles from Naples and ten from Salerno, rises the little 
town of Nocera de’ Pagani. Before it is unfolded the plain of Vesu- 
vius, with Herculaneum still buried beneath the lava, and Pompeii 
half-recovered from its ashes, with its picturesque modern towns also, 
its villas, woods, and vineyards. On the other side of Nocera like a 
majestic rampart rises Sant’ Angelo, whose lofty heights descend 
gently towards the sea forming the barrier between the Bay of Naples 
and the Gulf of Salerno in which Amalfi lies. 

The origin of Nocera, the ancient Nuceria, is lost in the twilight 
of Roman history. Its episcopal see however is believed to date from 
the apostolic age, and its first bishop Priscus to have been martyred 
under Nero. Several times sacked by the different conquerors of 
Naples, and more than once destroyed by earthquakes, Nocera rose 
from its ruins after each mishap, and remained the queen of the valley. 
There Charles of Anjou took up his abode, and there his son Robert 
is buried with Beatrice his wife. In the castle of Nocera was born the 
angelic son of Charles II. of Naples, known in the Church as St. Louis 
of Toulouse, whose Archbishop for a few months he was. Gregory VII. 


1 This young prince, one of the most engaging saints in God’s Church, was the great-nephew 
of St. Louis of France and nephew of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. He was born in 1274, and 
was a saint from boyhood. His deep piety, angelic purity, and spirit of mortification, 
remind us of St. Aloysius, while his cheerfulness and patience in adversity, especially during 
a seven years’ imprisonment at Barcelona, where he had been sent as a hostage to the King 
of Arragon, endeared him to all. When he was set at liberty in 1294 he resigned the suc- 
cession to the throne of Naples, and became a Franciscan. Being given a dispensation from 
the canonical age, and a formal obedience from Pope Boniface VIII. to accept the arch- 
bishopric of Toulouse, though only 22, he was obliged to obey. After a few months spent 
in his diocese, where his mere appearance won all hearts to God, he died on Aug. 19, 1797, 
in his twenty-fourth year. 
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and Urban VI. also found a refuge there against their enemies. But 
these memories have faded from the minds of the people of Nocera ; 
if you ask them now what is the glory of their town, they will tell 
you without hesitation that St. Alphonsus passed long years there, 
that there he gave up his soul in his little Redemptorist cell, and that 
Nocera preserves his venerated tomb. 

At the time of which we are now writing there lived in Pagani a 
priest named Don Nicholas Tipaldi, whose talents and piety had 
given him a leading place among the clergy. Hearing of the institute, 
with its missions to the people and retreats for priests, Tipaldi wished 
to know its founder. His desire was gratified, he spent several days 
with Alphonsus, and was delighted with him. . He communicated his 
impressions to di Maio, the parish priest of San Felice, who at once 
asked fora novena of sermons. At the termination of this the inhabi- 
tants in their enthusiasm insisted on a mission. They received one in 
1741, whose results surpassed all expectations, In their gratitude the 
people with their leading men, and the bishop himself at their head, 
begged Alphonsus to establish a house of his Congregation in their 
midst. Tipaldi insisted with all the more eagerness from the fact 
that the Saint, who had lodged with him, rewarded his hospitality by 
a miracle. The mother of Don Nicholas had long suffered from a 
wound in the arm which medical science declared incurable. But the 
pious and simple woman herself devised an efficacious remedy. She 
wrapped the arm in a cloth which had been used by eee and 
the malady immediately disappeared. 

To repay this benefit Tipaldi occupied himself immediately with 
the foundation. One of his friends, an old priest named Francis 
Contaldi, who had formerly been parish priest of San Felice, and was 
possessed of a considerable patrimony, had retired from active work 
two years previously, and was at the time living in his own house 
with his cousin Antonia. He had often spoken about founding an 
establishment of Vincentians at his own expense, but now at the 
instance of Tipaldi he consented to introduce the missionaries of the 
Most Holy Saviour, whose coming was so much desired by all the 
inhabitants. 

The proposal was attractive to the missionaries themselves. The 
population of Nocera at the time was about thirty thousand, while 
around the city were a number of villages scattered over the entire 
district, and divided into seven communes of which the principal was 
Pagani. Pagani had at that time eight thousand inhabitants, its present 
population being twelve thousand. Although dependent on Nocera 
for certain purposes of administration, and its very near neighbour, 
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the commune of Pagani is a distinct town." Alphonsus hoped that 
a house of the institute situated at the extremity of this town would 
attract the inhabitants of the neglected villages, and thus become 
for large numbers a true harbour of salvation. As for the missions 
Pagani would be the centre of an immense field of work in many 
dioceses traversed in all directions by good roads—the last a feature 
of no slight importance in that mountainous country. It was there- 
fore decided in the March of 1742 to accept the foundation. Contaldi 
and his cousin were so pleased at this that they offered their entire 
fortune for the building of a church and monastery. The Saint how- 
ever with his wonted charity and prudence gave them six months for 
reflection before putting their resolution into effect. At the end of 
this period as they persisted in their determination he accepted the 
gift, the deed of which drawn up before a notary was as follows: 


“On the 13th of October, 1742, there appeared before us Don 
Francis Contaldi and his cousin Antonia of the one part; and Don 
Alphonsus de’ Liguori, Don Cesar Sportelli, and Don John Mazzini, 
acting in their own names and in that of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Saviour, of the other. . 

_ “The said Don Francis has declared that with the intention of 
erecting at Pagani a house of the fathers of the Most Holy Saviour 
he has determined after mature deliberation to convey to the said 
fathers all his property real and personal. 

“Wishing to give effect to this resolution, and urged thereunto 
solely by his desire for the glory of God, the salvation of his fellow- 
citizens, and the fulfilment of certain personal intentions, the said 
Don Francis Contaldi‘has of free’ will and certain knowledge made 
over unto and to the use of the said fathers and of their entire Con- 
gregation by irrevocable donation zzzer vivos, all his property real 
and personal, his gold and his silver, to have and to hold in full 
ownership, so that by virtue of this deed they may possess them, 
and alienate them, subject to these conditions: first, that the fathers 
shall establish at Pagani a foundation of their institute; secondly, 
that a sum of 2,565? ducats shall be placed at the disposal of the donor 


1To avoid confusion the reader should notice that this foundation, for over a century the 
mother-house of St. Alphonsus’ Congregation, is called in the text Pagani or Nocera some- 
what indiscriminately. The two towns are only about a mile apart, and the house is outside 
Pagani on the road to Nocera. Nocera called Nocera de’ Pagani to distinguish it from 
Nocera in Calabria and Nocera in Umbria is so far better known than Pagani, for its history 
goes back to classical times, that the monastery and church which possess St. Alphonsus’ 
tomb, though strictly Pagani, and so called in the Redemptorist Congregation, are also called 
Nocera for variely.—¢rans/lalor. 
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to be applied as he shall think fit; thirdly, that the fathers shall 
furnish the donor with food and lodging suitable to persons of his 
condition. 

“The lady Antonia Contaldi declares that this foundation has 
been made by her cousin with full liberty, and she moreover per- 
sonally engages herself to pay the fathers an annual rent of sixty 
ducats (412), they undertaking to celebrate after her death a daily 
mass for the repose of her soul.” 


Fortified with this document, drawn up in due form, and con- 
sidering that he might rely on the good faith of the donor, Alphonsus 
could see no reason for delaying the foundation, especially as the 
bishop, the leading men, the syndics (or mayors) of the communes, and 
the entire population, were unanimous in urging him to begin the 
work. Father Sportelli was appointed superior of the future house, 
with Fathers Mazzini and Giordano and Brothers Vitus Curtius and 
Francis Tartiglione as his community. They arrived shortly after- 
wards at Pagani and were installed in Contaldi’s house, where it was 
arranged they should live until the completion of the monastery. 
Meanwhile the Bishop of Nocera hastened to place the neighbouring 
chapel of St. Dominic at their disposal for the exercise of their 
sacred ministry. 

The work of laying the foundations of the monastery and church 
might have been at once proceeded with, were it not that the decree 
of 1740 requiring the royal authorisation stood in the way. “Accord- 
ing to the principles of regalian right,” said the decree, “a right 
imprescriptible, inalienable, and inseparable from sovereignty, no 
one may found a church, monastery, congregation, or any society 
whatsoever, ecclesiastic or lay, without the consent of the king, to 
whom it appertains to accord or to refuse this license and to nullify 
or modify the dispositions of the founder. Every society founded 
without the royal authorisation is illegal, and consequently null and 
void. So imprescriptible is this right and so inherent to sovereignty 
that the king, all concession or possession of no matter what dura- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding, can always suppress the foun- 
dation when he deems its existence injurious to the State or to 
public order.” To ensure the execution of the decree it was com- 
manded on April 9, 1740, that instructions should be communicated 
viva voce, with prudence and discretion, to all the governors and 
syndics of the provinces, “so that none of them may permit the erec- 
tion of a monastery. or church without the formal authorisation of 
the king, and that in case of contravention of this order they shall 
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enjoin the suspension of the works, and after giving notice of the fact 
at the royal audience await the decision of his Majesty.”* 

All this was directly contrary to the Church’s rights, and de- 
structive to the right of private association and the very existence 
of religious orders, since the king reserved to himself the power of 
forbidding new foundations and of suppressing the old “if he deemed 
them injurious to the State or to public order.” Still it would be 
a mistake to suppose that this act, sovereignly despotic as it was, 
provoked resentment among Neapolitans. Since the birth of Pro- 
testantism and of Separatism in religion, and especially since the 
four articles of 1682, regalism was in the air that every Catholic 
breathed. Historians dilated on the encroachments of the popes 
on the rights of temporal princes. Jurists established royal absolu- 
tism as the foundation of all legislation. Philosophers outstripped 
even the jurists. Numbers of bishops, priests, and even religious, 
did not see anything exorbitant in the pragmatics and decrees of 
Charles III. They held that the king really did possess the right to 
prevent the creation of new monasteries, churches, and foundations, in 
order that the alms of the faithful should not be diverted from the 
established monasteries and churches. “ What pgople call persecu- 
tion,” they said, “is really only the safeguarding of. sacred interests.” 
They failed to recognise that the sword of regalism could cut both 
ways—if it could prevent existence, it could also put an end to it. 
To-day we know this, and yet how many Catholics, and even priests, 
have not scrupled to approve the proscription of religious in the nine- 
teenth century as well as in the eighteenth. They do not reflect that 
the same civil power which has denied the right of religious to exist 
will soon turn the same arms against the secular ey and even 
against the Church herself. 

However Alphonsus was preparing to ask the king for ‘He 
authorisation requisite for the building of a house and church at 
Pagani, when opposition to the foundation began to be displayed by 
certain members of the clergy. They had become jealous of the 
popularity of the fathers, and they saw not without fear that the 
faithful were going in crowds from the town and the surrounding 
villages to the chapel of St. Dominic. _Soon it became rumoured 
that the strangérs were trying to get the direction of all the pious 
people of the district into their own hands, and to gather into their 
building fund the alms and honoraria of masses. It was a cry 
certain to provoke an agitation more or less tumultuous against the 
missionaries, and so bring down the royal veto: It was known that 
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the king would not permit the erection of new monasteries, and that 
since the decree of 1740 more than one petition to this end had been 
refused. Only a little disturbance would suffice to show that the 
present project was against the interests of public order and so could 
not be approved. To give effect to the programme some disturbance 
was organised. This was enough to make Contaldi waver, and his 
wavering brought all kinds of difficulties in its train. The fathers 
were in favour of leaving Pagani rather than face a contest which 
might easily end in defeat, and Alphonsus wrote to Falcoia on the 
subject. The latter was seriously ill at the time, and at first he too 
was in favour of leaving, but suddenly, after a glance at his miraculous 
picture of Mary, and at a statue of his great protector St. Michael 
he paused for a moment and then with deep feeling said to 
Mazzini who had been deputed to consult him: “No, do not leave— 
have confidence. It is Satan who is at work to prevent the good 
which the foundation will accomplish. Place the new church under 
the patronage of St. Michael, and the Archangel will make you 
triumph over your enemies.” 

Aiphonsus who was always ready for the more courageous course 
no longer hesitated about asking for the royal authorisation, despite 
all the cries of opposition that were being raised against him. The 
petition, drawn up in the most guarded terms, set forth that Alphonsus 
and his companions, secular priests, had already been associated with 
one another in the town of Scala to help forsaken souls in the country 
districts and hamlets, but had been obliged to leave their incom- 
modious dwelling there. They now desired to build at Nocera de’ 
Pagani, at some distance from other habitations, a humble house, 
to which they would add a small chapel, where the poor people of 
the densely populated villages in the neighbourhood might have the 
spiritual aid of which they stood in need. “They therefore invoke,” 
he added, “the clemency of your Majesty, and beg you to grant them 
permission to build the said house and chapel for this end, declaring 
themselves ready to leave all at the least sign from their august 
Sovereign. The piety of your Majesty and your ardent zeal for the 
salvation of your well-beloved subjects give them ground to hope for 
a favourable reply.’ The document is an evidence of the precautions 
it was necessary to use to avoid all appearance of a religious institute, 
and how much men had to bend the head to pass under the Caudine 
Forks. The Bishop of Nocera, thoroughly devoted to the cause of 
the fathers, warmly seconded the request, dwelling on the great good 
that would come to his diocese from an establishment of missionaries 
whose special vocation was to work among the country people. While 
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awaiting the royal decision the fathers were justifying the bishop's 
statements by their constant preaching. Between November 1742 
and April 1743 Alphonsus gave nine missions—five in the diocese of 
Salerno, at Montuori, San Pietro, Pandoli, Santa Maria d’ Ogliara, 
and Antessano; and four in that of Nocera, first in the two com- 
munes of Corbara and San Lorenzo which belong to the city, and 
then in the villages of Fioccano and Pareti. This evangelical cam- 
paign, conducted amid the acclamations of the people, proved better 
than any verbal argument the self-denial of the missionaries, and the 
unworthy conduct of their opponents, who were ready to sacrifice 
the welfare of souls to their own selfish interests. The bishop was 
so well pleased with the results hitherto obtained that in his report 
to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars on the state of his 
diocese he could not refrain from a tribute of praise to Alphonsus 
and his companions. “To the great advantage of both clergy and 
people,” he said, “I have had the happiness and extreme consolation 
of being able to introduce new workers into the vineyard which the 
Lord has entrusted to me. We are occupied in founding here a house 
of fathers of the Most Holy Saviour, who work with the utmost zeal 
both in their own church and ¢ on the missions for the evangelising of 
all classes of society.” 

The decree so impatiently awaited arrived from Naples on Apr. 10, 
1743, (it was dated March 23), and there was great disappoint- 
ment among the opponents of the fathers when it became known that 
the king had not merely accorded the permission asked, but had done 
so in the most laudatory terms. “I have to inform your Lordship,” 
wrote the Marquis Brancone, Minister of State, “that a work so 
excellent and holy as that of winning neglected souls to God, has met 
with the complete approval of his Majesty.” On the same day a royal 
despatch intimated to the Governor of Nocera an order to second 
the missionaries and favour their most useful ministry by all means. 
in his power. These marks of good-will did not surprise Alphonsus 
who knew that Charles III. was really anxious for his subjects’ 
welfare. He had indeed some reason to fear the untoward influence 
of Tanucci with the king, but on the other hand he had a faithful 
friend at court and one devoted to religion in the Marquis Cajetan 
Maria Brancone, who countersigned the royal ordinances which must 
so often have given him pain, and tried to soften their harshness 
where he could. He had evidently helped in the present instance to 
obtain the authorisation which he forwarded with undisguised 
pleasure. After this there was no longer any reason to hesitate about 
beginning to build. The plans had been already drawn up by the 
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architect Cimafonte, and on July 22, 1743, the feast of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Father Sportelli’s special patron, the Vicar General Ferri 
laid the first stone in the ground which Alphonsus had bought on 
the outskirts of Pagani. The ceremony showed how much the mis- 
sionaries had already won the sympathies of the people. The 
cathedral chapter, parish priests of the city, and a multitude of other 
clergy and religious, besides the syndics and councillors of the com- 
munes, surrounded the Vicar General. The only absentees were the 
syndic and councillors of Pagani who stayed away rather than give 
umbrage to the party of discontent in their midst. Crowds how- 
ever filled the roads and the adjacent fields; on all sides were heard 
cries of gladness and acclamations for the fathers and their bene- 
factor Contaldi. Indeed the good Neapolitans in their enthusiasm 
wished the latter a thousand years and more of happy life! 

No sooner was the work of building begun than there was a 
repetition of the touching scenes which had been already witnessed at 
Villa and Ciorani. Men and women vied with one another in their 
zeal for the work. The ladies of Pagani, Corbara, and Sant’ Egidio, 
joined with the populace in transporting the materials, zealously led 
by Antonia Contaldi, the cousin of the donor. The very shopkeepers 
became masons’ assistants. Nor was the supply of resources less 
abundant than that of workers. Considerable offerings arrived every 
moment. Some gave money, others building materials. The ladies 
sacrificed even their jewels for the cause. Finally the seven com- 
munes of the city voted a subsidy of a hundred ducats. The result 
was that within a few months the building rose out of the ground as 
if by magic. 

But if the material construction grew apace the building up of 
souls grew even more quickly still. The bishop in his appreciation 
of the merits of.the religious had confided to them the spiritual 
direction of his seminary, in so far as that they were to hear the 
confessions of the students, and give them suitable instructions. A 
confraternity of the rosary, established among the upper classes, 
asked the missionaries to preach a sermon once a week. The parish 
priests of the surrounding country begged for triduos, novenas, and 
missions, so that before long the fathers had scarcely time to breathe. 
At the end of September the inhabitants of Sant’ Egidio, close 
neighbours of Pagani and very enthusiastic about the work, begged 
Alphonsus to preach a novena for the feast of the most holy rosary. 
He did so with great success, with the result that the people of Angri, 
another borough bordering like Sant’ Egidio on the city of Nocera, 
asked not indeed for a simple novena but for a regular mission. 
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This mission to the population of Angri, which at the time 
numbered six thousand souls, produced extraordinary fruits. A 
hundred and twenty-eight people of evil character were converted, 
and led henceforth an edifying life. More than three hundred 
young girls said farewell to the world in order to consecrate them- 
selves to Jesus Christ, and persevered in their resolution.' By his 
words, but still more powerfully by his example, Alphonsus stirred 
men’s souls, for never had they seen a more devout or more mortified 
preacher. . Thomas Tortora tells how one day the servant of God 
was obliged to go to Ciorani on some pressing business. At noon 
the priest who had accompanied him was taken to the refectory, but 
Alphonsus himself did not appear at table. He continued to discuss 
with his fathers the matter which had brought him, and then left 
Ciorani still fasting as he had come, that he might arrive in time for 
his evening sermon. His sole sustenance consisted in the piece of 
bread and the little fruit he had taken with him from the monastery, 
which he consumed on the way back. His sanctity was so visible to 
all eyes that everyone was anxious to obtain possession of some 
object which he had used. During the mission he lived in the house 
of a certain Lorenzo Rossi. Teresa, his host’s daughter, had ob- 
tained from a lay brother a garment belonging to the Saint which 
she preserved devoutly, until one day a religious told her that it was 
not right:to keep relics of a man who was still alive. She thereupon 
gave it to a poor man who was suffering from dropsy. A few days 
later he came back radiant with joy to thank her—he was perfectly 
cured. When she wondered at the sudden change he exclaimed : 
“The garment you gave me worked the miracle. No sooner had I 
put it on than I was cured.” 

During these few years Alphonsus had evangelised nearly all the 
communes and parishes of the diocese of Nocera, except those of the 
city.. The marvellous conversions at Angri however now influenced 
the priest and people of St. Matthew’s, with a population also of six 
thousand souls, to beg the Saint to give them a mission too, The 
unwearied worker yielded to their instances in the early days of 1744, 
but the mercies of Mary his Mother had already preceded him to the 
scene of his labours. On the eve of his arrival a young man, tempted 
to commit a criminal action, experienced a feeling of shame on 
casting his eyes on his scapular. He took it off, and was about to 
put it in a hole in the wall when he felt himself strongly pulled by 
the arm. In terror he placed the scapular again round his neck 
and fled from the room. During the night the Blessed Virgin 
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appeared to him, he thought, in a dream. “ Unhappy child,” she said, 
“you respect my scapular, and yet have no horror of offending my 
Divine Son! To-morrow Padre Alfonso is coming to give the 
mission—go and confess your sins to him, and change your life.” 
The young man had never heard the name of Alphonsus, and he was 
equally unaware that there was-any question of having a mission at 
Nocera. Troubled by the dream, which he could not interpret, the 
unhappy youth went to a fortune-teller, but before he had begun 
his story the man said: “Do you know that Father Alphonsus is 
coming to-day to begin the mission ?” Whereupon he understood 
that the dream was an admonition from heaven. He hastened to 
the servant of God, to whom he related his singular adventure. The 
Saint listened, much moved. “ And so, my dear child,” he said, 
“ Mamma Maria has sent you to me.” The young man, thoroughly 
penitent, made a confession of all his sins and persevered in a new 
life, 

A beginning like this was the harbinger of great success. In- 
deed the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages joined with the 
parishioners of St. Matthew’s, so that at least ten thousand souls 
profited by the mission. Alphonsus produced such a powerful effect 
upon his hearers that deep-seated abuses were speedily removed, 
implacable enmities extinguished, and important acts of restitution 
made, Persons living in scandalous sin put themselves in the grace 
of God by a lawful marriage; public impenitent sinners left. their 
criminal life to live as Christians: young men and women, and a 
number of ecclesiastics, left the world to embrace the religious life, 
At St. Matthew’s as at Angri, and indeed everywhere, Alphonsus 
established the custom of mental prayer in common, the recitation of 
the rosary, and the frequentation of the sacraments, as the great 
means of perseverance. To excite in all hearts a still deeper devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin he asked that a statue of Our Lady of 
Sorrows should be erected in the church at the expense of the 
parishioners. In response to the appeal women brought their most 
precious jewels with such zeal and generosity that, after the statue 
had been paid for, a considerable sum was left for distribution among 
the poor, 

Alphonsus was helped in these missions by his colleagues of 
Pagani and among the rest(/by Father Benignus Giordano. The 
young father—he was only thirty-four—exhausted probably by his 
previous labours, fell sick during the first days of the mission. He 
- was taken to the room he occupied at Contaldi’s, and there, calm and 
resigned, on the 21st of January, 1744, rendered up his innocent soul 
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to God. He had been but two years in the Congregation, but his 
days had not been idle. He was the first of the fathers to go to 
join the angelic Joachim Gaudiello in heaven. His farewell to 
his companions was the phrase of St. Paul which summed up the 
spirit of the newly-founded order :—/nduimini Dominum Jesum 
Christum, Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Saint lost a fellow-worker, but he had no reason to complain, 
for God during the past year had brought him more vocations than 
in all the years which had preceded. Following on the missions in 
Salerno and especially on that given at Nocera, ten postulants, the ~ 
majority of them priests, entered the novitiate at Ciorani. Among 
these we must mention in particular Father Carmen Fiocchi, of the 
diocese of Salerno, who was destined to be one of the pillars of the 
Congregation. His father, a doctor of law and governor of several 
cities in succession, had sent young Carmen, the eldest of the family, 
to the schools of Naples, where he had speedily eclipsed his fellow- 
students. But his piety increased with his knowledge, and within a ~ 
short time he had assumed the ecclesiastical dress—to the no small 
displeasure of his family. After his ordination as deacon he used to 
frequent the house at Ciorani, living as he did only four miles away. 
There, attracted by the virtues of Alphonsus, he resolved to give 
himself entirely to God. Fearing that he would have to struggle 
with his father he entered the monastery without consulting his 
relations. They were however determined that he should not stay. 
At first they tried to persuade him to leave, but finding that useless 
his father appealed to the king, on the ground that his son must have 
been deceived or have suffered violence to have taken a course so 
contrary to the interests of his family. A royal decree ordered the 
young Fiocchi to betake himself to a monastery in Salerno to 
examine the qyestion of his vocation with more deliberation. He 
obeyed, but his resolution held out against threats and persuasion 
alike, and he returned to the house at Ciorani where he took the 
habit on May 9, 1743. 

A month later there arrived at the novitiate a young subdeacon 
of Nocera named Blaise Amarante, an angel of piety and virtue. As 
a child he had known only his home, the church, and the school. He 
did not care for games or worldly conversations, all his time was 
devoted to prayer and study. During a terrible epidemic which 
decimated the population the young Amarante assembled his com- 
panions and traversed the streets of the town, cross in hand, singing 
hymns of intercession, and inviting the people to do penance. — He 
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had become a cleric, and was engaged in the sacristy of San Felice 
when Alphonsus gave a mission in that parish, Then the young 
levite understood that God called him to the new Congregation, and 
on the day after his ordination to the subdiaconate, instead of re- 
turning home he took the road to Ciorani. 

An intimate friend of Amorante’s at Nocera, Bernard Tortora, 
doctor of canon and civil law, soon followed his example. He too 
had met Alphonsus at the San Felice mission, and the memory of the 
event had never left him. So powerful was the attraction exercised 
upon him by the Saint that to follow him the young graduate sacri- 
ficed all his ambition in the world. The same was true of Francis 
Sanseverino, a young man of twenty, noble by birth and distinguished 
for his learning. In the month of August 1743 he too knocked at the 
door of the noviciate. 

During the mission of Angri mentioned above, (p. 238), a priest 
named Laurence d’Antonio, who was at the time thirty-three years of 
age, made the spiritual exercises with much fervour. His life until then, 
as he himself related it, had been but a series of relapses. Continually 
wavering between nature and grace, sin and scrupulosity, he had never 
been able to give himself entirely to God. No sooner however did he 
hear Alphonsus preach than he resolved to break for good and all 
with the world, and enter the Congregation. Alphonsus did not 
admit him until after several months of trial. But he made a heroic 
sacrifice at the outset to give effect to his vocation. His mother, a 
very pious woman, had long wept and prayed to obtain for her son 
the grace to live as a good priest. When the hour of separation came, 
however, the poor mother’s resolution failed. She conjured him not 
to leave her, and so earnestly begged her other sons and daughters to 
oppose his departure that they seized the reins of the horse as he 
entered the carriage, and endeavoured to stop him by force. But 
Laurence was preserved by God’s grace in this terrible combat. He 
freed himself from their grasp, and seizing hold of the reins, started 
for Ciorani. Here he became a holy religious, and God made him a 
powerful instrument in the conversion of others. 

At the beginning of 1744, James di Nola, dean of the cathedral of 
Nocera, at the conclusion of the mission at St. Matthew’s, begged to 
be admitted to the noviciate, although he was at the time forty-seven 
years of age. A cleric named Nicholas Muscarelli, and Celestine de 
Robertis of Salerno, a young man of twenty-five, asked for the same 
favour. The latter belonged to a family as distinguished for piety as 
for worldly position, and his father, a doctor of laws, had given him a 
good education. Ina very short time young de Robertis had won his 
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diploma of doctor zw utroque jure, but he aspired to other contests 
than those of the bar. A retreat which he made at Ciorani decided 
his vocation, but consideration for his relations obliged him to defer 
his entrance into the noviciate for some time longer. Alphonsus kept 
up his courage by two admirable letters on the obligation of doing 
violence to one’s own feelings. “ What does it matter,” he said, “if we 
displease all the relations in the world, provided we please God and _ 
ensure the salvation of our souls?”! A year later young de Robertis 
entered the noviciate, and became one of the most distinguished 
members of the Redemptorist Congregation. 

To this band of fresh labourers, gathered together to work under 
the guidance of Alphonsus in the vineyard of the Lord, let us add 
Francis Antony Romito, of Naples, a, lay-brother, who lived sixty- 
three years in the Congregation, and was the inseparable companion 
and secretary of Alphonsus from the beginning of his episcopate until 
his last breath, and one of the principal witnesses at the process of 
beatification. This good brother, admitted to the noviciate in 1744, 
died in 1807 at the age of eighty-five. 

When the Saint returned to the monastery of Ciorani in the 
spring of 1744, he found these new recruits, the fruits of his prayers 
and zeal, exercising themselves in the religious virtues in a retreat 
conducted by Father Cafaro, whom he had appointed novice-master. 
The disciples responded to the zealous care of such a master, and 
ran rather than walked in the path of detachment and divine love. 
“When I entered the noviciate,” declared Father Tortora at the pro- 
cess of beatification, “the subjects of the Congregation were still few 
in number, but they were all great servants of God.” To unite them 
still more perfectly with Our Lord, Alphonsus about this time com- 
posed his Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and to the Blessed Virgin, as 
well as his Darts of Fire, thus striving to infuse into their souls the 
sentiments with which he himself was animated. “Some of the re- 
flections and acts of love which you are about to read,” he says in 
his preface to the earlier editions, “were put together by me to help 
the young men of our Congregation in the daily visit which they 
make, according to our custom, to the Most Holy Sacrament and to 
the Blessed Virgin; but a devout secular hearing them read during a 
retreat at our house desired to have them printed at his own expense. 
He then persuaded me to increase their number, so that devout 
persons might be able to make use of them during each day in the 
month. Accept then this poor little book, dear reader, and do not, I 
beg you, forget, since we have considered your welfare, to recommend 
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to Our Lord that charitable person and your unworthy servant both 
during“our life and after our death.” 

The reader may perhaps like to know something about this pious 
layman who took so much interest in Alphonsus’ little book, and to 
whom the Saint refers in terms that he would hardly have used about 
an ordinary retreatant. We have every reason to believe that it was 
his own father, Don Joseph de’ Liguori. At any rate Tannoia tells us 
that the old man did make a prolonged stay at Ciorani about this 
time. Don Joseph had suffered much after the cruel trial of separa- 
tion, not only because he could no longer enjoy the society of his son, 
but still more at the thought that the latter was embracing a state of 
life which his father thought unworthy of his rank. Don Joseph 
came to the conclusion that the only way of rescuing his son from his 
state of abjection was to have him forcibly placed in some episcopal 
see. Indeed he actually did take steps in this direction, and told 
Alphonsus so, receiving in reply to his communication the following 
discouraging answer : “ My dear father, do not speak any more to me 
about a bishopric if you do not wish to displease me very much. 
Were you to obtain for me the Archbishopric of Naples I would at 
once renounce it to devote myself to the great work of which Jesus 
Christ will demand an account at my hands. If I abandoned my 
present work I should look upon myself as lost, because it would be 
to despise a vocation to which God has clearly called me, I pray 
you, therefore, not to revert to the subject again either with me or 
with others, all the more as the rule of our institute obliges us to 
renounce the episcopate and all other dignities,”! 

This forgetfulness or rather contempt of the things of earth did 
not at all suit Don Joseph who, Christian though he was, devoted a 
great deal too much attention to them. Nor did Alphonsus fear to 
call his attention to the matter. “ Be guided by me, venerated father,” 
he wrote to him in 1737, “live habitually in closer union with God, 
go to confession more frequently, and have your account ready, for 
when Jesus knocks at the door the time for amendment is over, Re- 
flect that you are already advanced in years—who knows how long 
you may have to remain in the world? The one thing certain is that 
you must leave everything behind you, whether you like it or not, 
pray for you every morning in the holy mass, for I fear much, yes 
much, for your eternal salvation. The Blessed Virgin will, I hope, 
come to your aid; but without your co-operation even the Blessed 
Virgin can do nothing.” 

Mary did hear the prayers of the son whose filial love was strong 
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enough to enable him to tell his father an alarming yet saving truth. 
One day during this year 1744 Alphonsus saw the ex-Captain of the 
Galleys arrive at Ciorani. It was no mitre he brought with him, but 
a pride broken by the grace of God. Don Joseph had reflected on 
the great thought of eternity, and his one desire now was to prepare 
for a happy death by a good retreat. Alphonsus, overjoyed, appointed 
Father Rossi to direct his father in the way of God. The same priest 
was destined to assist him on his deathbed. The good old man 
followed the rule of the monastery with all the fervour and simplicity 
of a novice. The silence, calm, and devotion which reigned in the 
house, the odour of virtue which was everywhere spread abroad, 
seemed to him like heaven, and his soul, filled with spiritual joy, 
became detached from the things of earth. As the days went by he 
understood more clearly his son’s wisdom in leaving all things to give 
himself to God. He saw that the Congregation which would do 
immense good for souls would be the real honour of his family. Then - 
the question presented itself to his mind: “Why should not I too 
renounce the world, and give myself entirely to God?” Full of this 
idea he sought out Alphonsus, pressed him to his bosom, told him of 
his happiness, and humbly asked him to keep him at Ciorani as a 
serving brother. The Saint embraced him tenderly, but told him that 
he must return to his family to edify it and support it in the trials of 
this world, adding that God would not forget the sacrifice he had 
desired to make. Don Joseph resisted at first, but, yielding at length 
to his son, retraced his steps to Naples, where he lived henceforth no 
longer merely a virtuous nobleman but a veritable saint. He was 
ever to be found either in his room or the church, engaged in prayer, 
spiritual reading, or meditating on the Holy Scriptures. With his 
son he kept up a regular correspondence on everything which con- 
cerned his salvation and the perfection of his soul, and thus, to the 
great consolation of Alphonsus, he continued to sanctify himself to 
the end of his life. 

But God ever mingles sorrow with our joys. In the June of this 
year our Saint’s dearest friend, Father Sarnelli, after ten years of 
incredible labours, took to his bed to rise no more. When left alone 
in 1742 and 1743 at the head of the Neapolitan missions he was 
hardly able to drag himself along. “T say mass every morning,” he 
wrote, “almost dying, and with my soul ready to depart.” Naples 
was threatened with the plague at the time, and Alphonsus and 
Sarnelli made a vow to devote themselves to the plague-stricken © 
should the scourge spread in the city. A penitential procession 
having been organised by the Neapolitans, Sarnelli followed it bare- 
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headed for three hours. He was so weak when he returned to the 
house that he seemed on the point of expiring. From that day he 
never preached again, but with unexhausted zeal he resumed his pen, 
and in a few months gave to the world a number of works on combat- 
ing the plague, on the duties of ecclesiastics, on devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, and charity towards the dead. To the exhaustion 
consequent on these labours God added an interior crucifixion of a 
terribly trying nature. He wrote on the 4th of April to Sister Mary 
Angela del Cielo, Superior of Scala, whom he had directed in the 
highest paths of perfection: “I am plunged in an abyss of sorrow. 
After one severe trial comes another more bitter still, Every hour of 
the day and night I am in mortal anguish. For three years now hell 
has persecuted me and tried to cast me down. For the last year and 
three months my health has been going from bad to worse. During 
the past fifty days I have been attending my mother on her deathbed. 
I do not know whether I am on earth or in purgatory—nay, I feel 
rather as if I were in hell. If only I could pray! But it is eight days 
since I have said mass, and when I recite the rosary or pray a little, 
I do so only as a matter of obligation. It is my own fault and my 
sins are the cause, But in spite of all I hope in the mercy of God, in 
the merits of Jesus Christ, in the intercession of Mary, and in the 
charity of the saints, and I adore the judgements of God.” 

He took to his bed on the 16th of June. “Courage, Sister Mary 
Angela,” he wrote for the last time. “Cupio dissolud et esse cum 
Christo, I desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ. I am being 
consumed from hour to hour, and am now close to eternity. 
Offer me up to the will of our Well-Beloved, ever just and lovable, 
our great God, our Creator, our Providence, our Father, our Bene- 
factor, our Glorifier. As for myself, I have offered myself entirely; I 
have forgotten all—life, labours, the world, myself. I suffer 
terrible pains day and night. Pray for my happy passage; I will 
pray in heaven for you. Pray for me now, pray for me when I shall 
be in purgatory, and do not forget that as I have often told you I am 
a great sinner. If it please God I shall write to you again—but 
no, I shall never again be able, for I am dying as I trace these 
lines, and am reduced to skin and bone. Love Jesus and Mary— 
Good-bye till we meet in Paradise! ... Januarius Mary on his 
deathbed.” 

The interior desolation at last passed away, giving place not only 
to a great peace, but to an ardent desire to leave the earth for his 
heavenly home. “God will restore you to health,” said a servant to 
him. “Do not speak about being cured,” he exclaimed; “my one 
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consolation is the thought that Iam going to die.” Canon Sersale, 
afterwards Archbishop of Sorrento, paid him a visit, and also spoke 
to him about getting better. “Canon,” he said, “I am dying in 
peace. Whatever I have done I have done it with the pure intention 
of pleasing God. My sacrifice is consummated; speak to me no 
more of living—I desire no other life than my God.” He asked for 
the last sacraments, and received them with the greatest joy. Then, 
seeing that death was at hand, his heart expanded in touching acts 
of love: “O my Creator, behold the time is come to go to Thee. O 
Lord, I sigh for the moment when I shall see Thy face, if such be 
Thy good pleasure, for I desire not either to die or to live, I desire 
only Thy holy will. Thou knowest, O my God, that all I have 
done and all I have thought I have done and thought only for Thy 
greater glory.” 

Brothers Francis Antony Romito and Francis Tartiglione were 
sent by Alphonsus to attend him during his illness. On June 30, | 
the feast of St. Paul, he said to them: “Get my most worn clothes 
to bury me in, so that nothing may be lost on my account.” Then 
he told the doctor that that day would be his last. “To-day,” he 
said with calm joy, “I shall enter into my agony.” The next 
moment his face was lit up with a heavenly light, and he exclaimed : 
“Welcome, welcome, Mother Mary!” Then turning to Brother 
Romito he said: “Do not fail to make me say the rosary—I wish to 
die saying it.” The brother obeyed, but at the third decade the sick 
man, gasping and exhausted, felt the cold sweat of death. “The end 
has come,” he said. A priest was called to suggest pious aspirations, 
but it was not necessary, for with his dying voice he kept repeating 
tender ejaculations up to the very moment of the last struggle. Then 
he raised his hand to bless the two brothers who attended him, and 
half-an-hour later he died pressing the crucifix to his lips. He was 
only forty-two years of age. 

The servant of God had scarcely drawn his last breath when a 
gentle smile played upon his lips. From his body, worn toa shadow 
by suffering and mortification, there exhaled a sweet odour, which 
for a long time embalmed the chamber of death. On all sides the 
exclamation was heard in Naples: “The saint is dead! The saint 
is dead!” His intercession was openly invoked, and everyone 
sought to secure a relic of him. Alphonsus learning of his decease, 
exclaimed: “We have lost Don Januarius on earth, but we have 
gained an intercessor in heaven.” That his memory might be - 
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perpetuated in his Congregation a portrait of the devoted mis- 
sionary was placed in the monastery at Ciorani with the following - 
inscription: “Don Januarius Sarnelli, of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Saviour. A man of eminent sanctity and great learning, 
he distinguished himself by his charity towards the poor, and 
especially towards the sick in the hospitals, and by his ardent zeal 
for the salvation of souls, Mortified to excess and endowed with 
invincible patience, he had to suffer much for Jesus Christ, particu- 
larly when he caused women of evil life to be driven from Naples. 
At last, laden with merits and good works, he rendered up his soul 
to God in the year of Our Lord 1744, on the 30th of June, aged forty- 
two years.” 

Some years later Alphonsus wrote a short life of his friend, in 
which he dwells on his heroic virtues and expresses the hope of 
seeing him raised to the altars of the Church. We have good reason 
to think that this hope will be realised. A number of miracles have 
been worked through his intercession, and the introduction of the 
process of his beatification in 1874 permits us to call him Venerable, 
until such time as we may call him Blessed and honour him on our 
altars, 
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Troubles at Nocera—1744-1745. 


S° far Alphonsus had not built a house which the devil did not 

endeavour to destroy, and Nocera was to be no exception to the 
rule. The malcontents of the early days had been reduced to silence 
before the enthusiasm of the people and clergy, but they lost no 
time in rekindling the strife. Envy and self-interest raised up numer- 
ous partisans on their side. On seeing the walls of the monastery 
rise from day to day, and the chapel of St. Dominic crowded with 
worshippers of the middle and working classes, certain of the parish 
priests, and even some religious, allowed themselves to be carried 
away by feelings of jealousy, which soon culminated in acts of vio- 
lence. Before long attempts were made to excite popular passion by 
spreading reports that henceforth the alms of the faithful would 
pass into the hands of strangers who had deluded the whole town, 
and that the district would be the sufferer by this. “What is to 
become of our young clerics,” exclaimed one of the ringleaders, 
“when the newcomers secure all the chaplaincies, all the confrater- 
nities, all the mass-offerings, and all the pious bequests?” ‘T'wenty- 
five secular priests with several religious, aided by some of the 
administrators of Pagani and of Contaldi’s relations, organised a 
campaign to force the missionaries to abandon the foundation. It 
is not pleasant to have to speak of a plot of this kind devised by 
ecclesiastics ; still it must be borne in mind that of the large number 
of priests in Nocera the envious constituted but a small minority, and 
that after all no man lay or cleric is beyond the reach of evil 
passions. 

This group of conspirators, more regalist than the King himself, 
were not ashamed to send an appeal to Charles III. against the 
foundation which he had authorised The best lawyer in the town 
was charged to set forth their grievances, but he tortured his brain to 
no purpose, for with all his powers of imagination he could bring no 
plausible reasons to support the appeal. He deferred his task until 
the next day; but next day, when he was about to consign to paper 
certain more or less specious arguments which had occurred to him, 
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an invincible force turned his arm from the paper. After a few 
moments of amazement he took up the pen once more, but he had 
written only a few lines when the ink-stand upset without visible 
cause and defaced the writing. This sufficed to determine him to 
dismiss his clients without more ado. “Find someone else to take up 
your case,” he said to them. “I have no wish to act against these 
missionaries.” This refusal did not make the malcontents ashamed 
of themselves ; they only cast about for some less scrupulous agent 
to draw up their appeal. 

They found one, and he strove to show that the petition of the 
missionaries to obtain the authorisation which had been granted was 
based on a false statement of facts, and that therefore the decree, 
being surreptitiously obtained, was null and void. “It is not true,” 
the memorial set forth, “that the city is in need of spiritual succour. 
Besides the parochial church there are in Nocera nine churches 
served by secular priests and four monasteries. Among the priests 
are many excellent preachers, theologians, and doctors of merit. 
Novenas, octaves, and catechetical instructions are held frequently. 
There is no town in the kingdom better provided with spiritual help 
or more religious than Nocera. As for the missionaries, they are 
wanderers, composing a congregation which has not been authorised, 
and are reduced to seek a livelihood by getting hold of the alms 
which should go to the priests and religious of the different parishes. 
To permit them to overrun the district and seize on all the offerings 
is tantamount to forcing the clergy of the place, thus deprived of 
their stipends, either to expatriate themselves or to beg at the door 
of the newcomers. As to the services rendered by the intruders, 
apart from the few sermons they preach to the country people, their 
efforts are limited to gathering round them a number of children 
and foolish women, with whom they sing more or less spiritual 
hymns.” In short Alphonsus and his companions, who before settling 
at Pagani had been extolled as so many apostles, had become only 
six months after no better than a set of ignorant adventurers. The 
question might have suggested itself why these doctors were afraid 
of such contemptible men, but calumny has not time to be consistent. 
After this statement of fact the memorial concluded that inasmuch 
as authorisation had been granted on the ground of the utility of the 
foundation, it should now be revoked, and that instead of permitting 
the erection of a new church, which was not only unnecessary but 
positively hurtful to the district, the King should oblige the strangers 
to leave the town forthwith. 

With a view of giving a show of respectability to their inventions, 
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the conspirators next sought to detach the bishop from the side of 
the missionaries. They succeeded in making him more attached to 
them than ever. The prelate, outraged by their conduct, chose one 
of the fathers for his confessor, and made two of the others accompany 
him in his pastoral visitations to evangelise the people. This brought | 
exasperation to a climax. The petitioners lost all semblance of 
moderation. They accused the fathers of usurping the rights of the 
parish priests, and of meddling in the direction of the seminary and 
confraternities. They broke out into invectives against the pastors 
who had been rash enough to invite the missionaries into their 
parishes, and even insisted that the fathers should be forbidden to 
preach or exercise any ministration in their own chapel on feast days. 
To these foolish claims the bishop replied by inviting Father Sportelli, 
the rector of the house, to preach a sermon every Saturday in honour 
of the Madonna, and to hold a service with an instruction even on 
Sundays, provided it were outside the time appointed for the parochial 
offices. 

Unhappily one result of the accusations was that a portion of the 
population came to regard the missionaries as enemies to be got rid 
of at all costs. Insults were heaped upon them in the streets and 
even in the churches. One father had the amice snatched out of his 
hands one morning as he was about to vest for mass. On another 
occasion a lay-brother working in the garden was assailed from the 
fence by a passer-by with a torrent of abuse. The brother taking no 
notice, his critic got over the fence and dealt him a vigorous blow. 
Without uttering a word the brother went on his knees and offered 
himself to be struck as much as the other pleased, which disarmed 
the wretched man and covered him with confusion. During the 
night bands of libertines would yell all kinds of impious and blas- 
phemous expressions under the fathers’ windows, imitating the 
preachers, and prophesying death and damnation to Contaldi for 
having brought on the neighbourhood an evil worse than the plague. 
One evening one of these men fell dead in a fit of apoplexy. Even 
Alphonsus did not escape calumny, venerated though he had been as 
a saint a few months before. During one of his visits to Pagani he 
was insulted in the open street, and followed into Contaldi’s house. 
Like his companions the servant of God bore this persecution with 
heroic patience. Once after receiving an outrageous affront he 
humbled himself profoundly, and fastened the words: “My Jesus, 
all for Thee!” to the foot of his crucifix. 

But while accepting for himself this unworthy treatment he did 
not abandon his foundation. He had a royal decree authorising the 
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house, and he called on the ministers of State for protection, pointing 
out that the hamlets round Nocera, which contained more than . 
twenty-five thousand souls, were really in need of the spiritual aid 
offered by the foundation. At the same time he asked those still 
well-disposed towards him for their prayers. God did not abandon 
him. Regalist though the ministers were, the appeal against the 
missionaries was dismissed. 

This check instead of discouraging the malcontents only increased 
their animosity. Beaten on the question of public policy they now 
took a iegal point and attacked the legitimacy of the foundation, 
resolving to denounce it at Rome as well as at Naples as contrary 
both to canon and civil law. Their audacity was increased by the 
fact that di Maio the parish priest of San Felice, hitherto favourable 
to the fathers, now openly took sides against them, and even suc- 
ceeded in winning the aged Contaldi over to the opposition, From 
being benefactors Contaldi and his cousin became the bitter enemies 
of the foundation which they had called into existence, and of the 
‘missionaries who lived under their own roof. 

This declaration of war rekindled the zeal of the friends of the 
monastery. Influential personages at Nocera and Pagani frankly 
declared for the fathers. Their triumph was eagerly desired in all 
the surrounding villages, and the three syndics-general of the town 
called a meeting to deliberate on the matter. The meeting, com- 
posed of at least six hundred men, was held on May 30, 1744, at 
a place called Sant’ Angelo in Grotta, and all present, with the 
exception of some inhabitants of Pagani, pronounced in favour of 
the fathers. None of the opposition ventured to say a word about 
sending the missionaries away—a solitary individual who referred to 
the calumnies made against them having to fly for his life, to escape 
the anger of a gentleman who pursued him with a drawn sword. 
Before dissolving, the meeting passed a resolution to pay all the 
expenses that the fathers might incur in the lawsuits forced upon 
them. This manifestation of popular sympathy was a great con- 
solation to Alphonsus and the bishop. | 

Meanwhile in spite of all the opposition the building of the church 
went on—all the more speedily indeed as it was of importance to 
have it opened for worship as soon as possible. For the conspirators 
were striving by fresh petitions to obtain a ministerial decree sus- 
pending the works. Their exasperation may be imagined when a 
report spread, about the beginning of July 1744, that the church 
would be blessed before it was finished. Immediately a deputation 
appeared before the bishop begging him not to allow a proceeding so 
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prejudicial to his clergy. He was told that he had no power to open 
a new church without the consent of the parties affected, and if he 
did open it his interviewers made no secret of their intention of 
appealing to Rome. 3 | 

Mgr. de Dominicis was not to be intimidated by any such threats. 
In an official letter dated July 10 he formally renewed his authorisation 
of the foundation. “The episcopal charge,” he said, “is justly called 
by St. John Chrysostom an ocean of solicitudes. Not to merit the 
reproach which Jethro addressed to Moses of doing all things by 
ourselves, especially at an age which no longer allows us to fulfil the 
great duty of preaching, we have deemed it necessary to call you, 
beloved fathers, to our assistance, at the instance of our dear son 
Dominic di Maio, parish priest of San Felice, who at the close of a 
mission preached by you to his parishioners highly extolled your 
talents and virtues. After having examined your statutes and taken 
cognisance of the royal decree which authorises you to build a house 
and church in our episcopal city, we accorded you all the permissions 
necessary for beginning this pious foundation, for which our town 
will be indebted to the generosity of our beloved son Don Francis 
Contaldi. We have not forgotten that at the blessing of the first 
stone, performed amid the acclamations of the people, the venerable 
canons of our cathedral were present, together with a large number of 
ecclesiastics, and notably the worthy parish priest of San Felice, who, 
while reserving the rights belonging. to his own church, raised no 
protest against your work. On that day priests and people were of 
one heart and soul in testifying their gratitude towards you. We 
find reason in this to confirm, as we do by our authority confirm, all 
the permissions and favours we have already granted you, and we 
declare moreover that the house, church, and members of your society 
are subject to our jurisdiction and to the episcopal visitation like the 
other churches and the other members of the clergy.” 

This letter was favourably received at Nocera. People admired 
the skill and courage of the old man of eighty, who could devise a 
way of rebuking while praising di Maio, Contaldi, and their friends. 
They asked themselves moreover the motive which had induced these 
men to pass within the brief space of a few months from love to hate 
and from hate to persecution. The indignation would have been 
even greater had they known what was going on at Naples. The 
opposition had succeeded in bribing some of the government clerks. 
The decree authorised the building of “a house with a church,” and 
this was altered to “a house without a church,” Armed with this 
false decree, the adversaries of the fathers hastened to demand 
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justice from the Marquis Fraggianni, one of the royal ministers. 
The marquis, only too ready to resist the encroachments of the - 
clergy, really believed that Alphonsus had given an unwarrantable 
extension to the royal decree, and ordered the delegate of Salerno, 
the governor of the district, to have the works at the church imme- 
diately suspended. But the vigilant Sportelli baffled the manceuvre. 
Happening to learn that the conspirators had obtained from the 
ministry an order for the suspension of the building and that this. 
would be communicated to him shortly, he resolved to defeat the 
plot by the argument of accomplished facts. On the night of 
July 18, 1744, with the bishop’s consent, he had the scaffolding re- 
moved from the unfinished building, the floor levelled, the walls 
covered with hangings, and a temporary altar erected. At daybreak 
a number of the priests and leading men of Pagani, who had 
been secretly informed beforehand of what was to take place 
assembled in the improvised sanctuary. Sportelli performed the 
ceremony of blessing it, celebrated holy mass, preached, heard con- 
fessions, gave communion to the faithful, and secured the official 
testimony of witnesses that the church had been opened for public 
worship. ? 

The same day, July 19, a notary-public arrived in haste from 
Salerno with Fraggianni’s despatch. The malcontents among the 
populace followed him to applaud the success of the conspirators. 
The notary afterwards reported that he presented himself before the 
rector or superior of the house in process of construction for the 
use of the fathers, notified him that he would have to exhibit an 
authentic decree of the authorisation granted by the King for the 
new foundation, and summoned him in the meantime to interrupt 
the works. Father Sportelli replied that, as his companions and 
himself were established at Nocera by the gracious permission of the 
King, they had nothing more at heart than to obey the orders of his 
ministers. In consequence he would present the decree of authorisa- 
tion to the royal audience and dismiss the workmen, which he did on 
the spot. Then, to the surprise of the notary and the group that 
attended him, Sportelli added: “We interrupt the works, but not 
our ministry, for this church is henceforth open for public worship. 
It is dedicated to God, for the holy sacrifice has been celebrated in it 
and the sacraments administered.” These sacramental acts were in 
those days considered as the evidence at common law of a formal 
dedication of the church to public worship, a dedication which only 
special legislation could revoke. The malcontents protested to the 
bishop against the blessing of an unfinished church at an unbe- 
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coming hour, to the great scandal of Christians, who saw an edifice, 
in which everything for the dignity of worship was lacking, trans- 
formed into a sanctuary. Once again they threatened to appeal to 
the Pope if the bishop refused to annul the benediction of the 
church. 

To their bitter disappointment, however, not only did the church 
retain its blessing, but Alphonsus obtained the authorisation for the 
resumption of the works. He sent the novice Francis Sanseverino 
to Brancone, the Minister of State, to inform him of the falsification 
of the decree. Brancone remembered perfectly that the King had 
authorised the building of a church as well as a house, He wrote 
a note at once, and gave it to Sanseverino, instructing him to 
deliver it himself to the clerk of the office. The latter was the one 
who had sold himself to the opposition. He opened his register and 
boldly exhibited the falsified decree. When the messenger said that 
there must be some mistake in the drafting, his hearer asked scorn- 
fully: “Do you imagine his Majesty makes such concessions to in- 
stitutes like yours? Are you regulars that you should have a public 
church?” Sanseverino returned to Brancone, who sent for the regis- 
ter, and detecting the fraud, remarked: “I know the King’s intention.” 
Then he wrote on the register with his own hand the words: “House 
with church.’—“ For your punishment,” he said to the official, “you 
will go yourself to the Marquis Fraggianni and tell him the real pro- 
visions of the royal ordinance.” The unhappy man was obliged to 
confess his crime, and an order was given to the local authorities to 
allow the completion of the building of the church. 

Only one way now remained to force the fathers to leave Pagani, 
and that was to drive them from Contaldi’s house, by finding a pre- 
text to obtain the revocation of the act of donation. When they saw 
themselves without hearth or home, and destitute of the means of 
continuing the building, they would perhaps give up the struggle. 
The conspirators therefore addressed themselves to Antonia Contaldi, 
who was more hostile to the missionaries and bolder than her aged 
cousin. Acting on their suggestion, twelve days after the blessing of 
the church, she lodged a formal protest against the right of the mis- 
sionaries to occupy her house and appropriate the possessions of the 
family. She was the owner of one part of the house and therefore, 
she alleged, her relative had no power to dispose of it. In proof of 
her claims she made her way into what was now the habitation of the 
fathers, and with twenty witnesses to confirm her declaration, attested 
before two notaries that the house was her property. The notaries 
drew up an authentic copy of her statement and soon after Alphonsus 
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was cited before the royal council to establish his rights if he had any. 

It was mere chicanery, but it forced the fathers to appear before 
the courts, to contest questions of ownership with the natural heirs, 
and to appear in the eyes of the people, always easily influenced in 
such matters, as selfish and rapacious. It was hoped that rather than 
expose themselves to so much odium, they would prefer to leave the 
place. The calculation very nearly succeeded. Alphonsus was at 
Ciorani when he received the summons which was meant to frighten 
him away. His first thought was to relinquish the donation rather 
than offer the people the spectacle of religious fighting with seculars 
over temporal matters; but the Bishop of Nocera and other friends 
represented to him that spiritual interests were involved in the 
temporal ones, and that to give way to the conspirators would be to 
yield the victory to the powers of darkness. This consideration and 
the certainty that the people would be more scandalised by his sur- 
render than by -his defence of his rights, alone determined him to 
engage a lawyer and defend himself against the unfounded claims of 
Donna Antonia. Considering the facts of the case defence meant 
certain victory, and so indeed it proved. 

But all the same the ringleaders were not checked in their 
schemes. In their feigned compassion for the Contaldis and their 
heirs they proceeded to accuse their enemy of robbing respectable 
families. “If you wanted to play the highwayman,” said one ecclesi- 
astic, “why did you not take to the road, and stop the passers by ?” 
“God be praised,” answered Alphonsus humbly, “I have left my 
property and home to be treated as a thief at Nocera!” One young 
man who witnessed the scene felt so indignant at the charge that he 
seized the insulter, and would have thrown him out the window had 
not his friends restrained him. The aged Contaldi himself, urged on 
_ by men who would stick at nothing, now resolved to continue the 
campaign which had been set on foot by his cousin. In the autumn 
of 1744 Alphonsus had left the neighbourhood to evangelise Apulia. 
It was the moment for a decisive stroke. Contaldi presented himself 
before the royal council and revoked his donation, on the plea that 
the missionaries had deceived him by usurping the title of a religious 
congregation. He had thought that he was dealing with regulars, 
while Alphonsus and his companions were only simple secular priests. 
Instead of building a monastery they were raising an ordinary house 
which did not even have the appearance of a monastery. The affir- 
mations seemed so plausible that the royal council sent one of its audi- 
tors to view the facts on the spot. He was of course able to see that 
Contaldi’s allegations were without a shadow of foundation, and on 
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his report the royal council declared (Jan. 11, 1745), the donation 
irrevocable, and confirmed the missionaries in the possession of their 
rights. People less litigious than the Neapolitans would after this 
judgement have given a truce to the victims they had harassed for 
over six months, but the opposition did not know what defeat meant. 
Contaldi next presented a petition to the King in which he alleged 
that he had been misled by the fathers of St. Saviour’s. ‘These men, 
he said, had presented themselves before him with the misleading 
title of missionaries, and this it was which had deceived. him. He 
had thought that he was dealing with apostles who, after the example 
given by Jesus Christ, would scour hill and dale to bring back poor 
sinners to God, without asking more than a house of retreat to which 
they would return from time to time for a few days’ rest before fresh 
labours, But what was his surprise to see them building a vast house 
and a magnificent church with the idea of settling at Pagani, where 
under the cloak of being missionaries, they passed their time in culti- 
vating devotees, and angling for inheritances, pious bequests, and 
donations of all kinds, in opposition to the prescriptions of the 
Council of Trent and the decrees of the King. The document closed 
with the prayer that Contaldi might be restored to the property of 
which the false apostles had despoiled him, and begged the King to 
deprive them of the right to possess at Pagani anything more than a 
house to which they might retire during the intervals between their 
missions. 

To this memorial the syndics of Nocera gave a formal contra- 
diction. The fathers, they said, like true apostles of Our Lord were 
everywhere reviving faith and morals by their preaching: they were 
converting sinners, instructing the ignorant, and preserving the young 
from corruption. The seven communes of Nocera had authorised 
their presence in a general meeting. Instead of acquiring riches by 
underhand means they found themselves unjustly and violently 
despoiled of the property which had been set apart for their subsis- 
tence. “It is time,” added the syndics, “to put a check to the 
audacity of the petitioners, or rather to insist on order being preserved 
by these disturbers of the public peace. It is for the government to 
act according to its right and duty, for the honour of God and the 
serious interests of the city are at stake.” 

The court knew what to believe about the accusations of which 
the institute was the object, but the better to confound the accusers 
they instructed the governor of Nocera to draw up conjointly with | 
the bishop and Don Alphonsus a memorial on the whole question, 
and on the governor’s response that the Saint was at the time giving 
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missions in Apulia, they ordered the matter to stand over till his 
return. In vain was memorial after memorial sent by the complain- 
ants; on April 3, 1745, they received notice that they must desist 
from all further agitation. 

Meanwhile the malcontents were engaged in prosecuting before 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars in Rome a suit which 
aimed at the destruction of Alphonsus’ Congregation, as contrary to 
canon law and hostile to the interests of the Church. “The mission- 
aries,” said the memorial, “useless in Pagani, which is overrun by 
priests and religious, have established themselves there without the 
consent of the Holy See, or of the religious or parish priests of the 
place. They are depriving the priests of the honoraria for masses, the 
regulars of the alms of the faithful, and individuals of their money 
by a scandalous traffic in crucifixes and rosaries. In their rapacity 
they actually force the women to weave their altar linen for them 
without payment, and even force the simple people to transport the 
materials for their church gratuitously.” The Pope was therefore 
begged to interdict the new foundation, and to enjoin on the mis- 
sionaries the obligation of purging themselves of the censures they 
had incurred by these serious and numerous infractions of canon 
law. 

To meet these charges on July 16, 1745, thirty-six of the pro- 
minent people of the place sent a proctor and advocate to defend 
the cause in Rome. The chapter, several religious superiors, the 
clergy of Nocera, and twenty-three clerics of Pagani presented to the 
_ Pope a collective defence of the fathers of St. Saviour’s, whose zeal 
and disinterestedness they extolled. They conjured the Holy Father 
to show himself favourable to a work’ which was so useful to the cause 
of God and the Church. To find out the truth about this new society, 
so keenly attacked and so vigorously defended, the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars applied for information to the Bishop of Nocera. 
Mgr. de Dominicis showed them the falsity of the charges which had 
been heaped up against the fathers. All the churches of Nocera, he 
said, possessed sufficient revenues to meet their obligations, while the 
priests of the place were all provided with daily intentions, and could 
not personally celebrate the eighteen thousand masses founded in 
perpetuity. He described the enthusiasm with which the arrival of 
the fathers had been greeted at Pagani, and the joy of the people and 
clergy on the occasion of the laying of the foundation stone of the 
church. After contradicting the absurd and unworthy accusations as 
to the exactions of the fathers and the traffic in which they were 
alleged to be engaged, the prelate entered at length into the results 
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of their missions and retreats. “Before admitting them into my dio- 
cese,” he added, “I had seen them at work, and I witnessed the extra- 
ordinary and enduring results of their preaching. It was then that I 
began to wish to secure a house of their institute for the people 
of my diocese.” The prelate closed his report by expressing his un- 
bounded admiration for the holy founder, who, he said, is venerated 
by all the people, and by clergy and bishops as well—especially by 
the Archbishops of Naples and Salerno. 

Mer. Vigilante, Bishop of Cajazzo, also wrote as follows to the 
Prefect of the Congregation: “The cause of the fathers is the cause 
of God, and this it is which excites the hatred of the wicked. For 
the space of three years my diocese has known these workers of Jesus 
Christ, who sanctified all the villages through which they passed.” 

To these episcopal documents Alphonsus added a refutation of 
those of the complainants’ grievances which claimed to be based on 
canon law. He showed from numerous texts that free alms do not 
belong by right to anyone in particular, and that consequently no 
one could allege a diminution of alms as a reason to prevent the 
establishment of a religious order. Moreover spiritual profit should 
have the preference over material interests. In a long dissertation 
on the bulls of Clement VIII, Gregory XV., Urban VIII., and 
Innocent X., which had been quoted by his enemies, he examined 
the question as to whether it was true, as they affirmed, that the 
house at Pagani could not be legitimately established without the 
previous consent of the Pope, the religious of the neighbourhood, and 
the parish priest; and he showed that, according to these bulls the 
consent of the Pope is requisite for the erection of a new monastery 
by a religious order approved of by the Pope, but not in the case of 
a congregation approved merely by the bishop and placed under his 
protection. In the same way the consent of the religious of a par- 
ticular locality is only required for the erection of a monastery of 
regulars approved by the Pope, and especially of mendicant com- 
munities, but not for the erection of a house belonging to a com- 
munity with merely episcopal sanction, and living on their own 
revenues or patrimony. As for the consent of the parish priest, it 
was not legally necessary. If Clement VIII. speaks of the consent 
of the interested parties, Gregory XV. restricts this general term to 
the religious already established in a particular locality. Besides 
the parish priest of Pagani had raised no protest against the founda- 
tion, Even if he did object that the opening of a public chapel in’ 
his parish would diminish the attendance in his own church, this 
*s no treason in law for not opening a chapel if the bishop thinks 
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it useful. “In point of fact,’ the memorial adds, “our ministra- : 
tions have not diminished but increased the attendance at the 
parish church. Being at a considerable distance from that building, 
we serve rather for the peasants of the surrounding country than for 
the people of Pagani. Add to this the fact that a chapel of ease is 
indispensable, since the mother church cannot hold even a fifth of the 
people. Finally, if the parish priest allege that the bishop cannot 
give us authority to preach in our chapel because it happens to be in 
his parish, the objection does not even require answering, for no one 
has ever ventured to deny that the bishop has a right to appoint 
anyone he pleases to preach in his diocese, and not merely at the 
outskirts; but in the very heart of the parishes. All that the parish 
priest can claim is that religious do not preach in the morning 
before the parochial service, and this we will willingly concede to 
him, although there is an existing custom to the contrary.” | 

The Holy See, ever careful, before deciding the matter com- 
missioned Cardinal Spinelli to collect fresh information on the spot, 
and to give his opinion as to the state of the Congregation and the 
truth of the allegations of its opponents. The fate of the foundation, 
nay of the whole order, was to hang on the Cardinal’s answer, so its 
opponents set to work to win him to their side. They painted the 
missionaries in the darkest colours, and made it a special charge 
that they belonged to a congregation which was under a superior 
general and so not completely under episcopal control. Here they 
touched Spinelli’s weak point. A strong ruler himself, he had less love 
for religious orders than for diocesan societies, which he could direct 
according to his own taste. While therefore he gave but a cold re- 
ception to di Maio and his supporters, of whose conduct he dis- 
approved, he could not refrain from observing to them that Alphonsus 
would have been better advised if he had created an institute, every 
house of which would have depended on the bishops of the different 
dioceses—such, for instance, as the Oratory, rather than a congrega- 
tion like the P7? Opgerard or the Vincentians. The remark had no 
great importance for the issue of the process, but it was enough to 
make the malcontents think that the victory was already within 
their grasp. On their return to Pagani they spread the report that 
the Cardinal disapproved of the rule of the institute, and that it 
would be suppressed on his report. 

The news produced great excitement, and the three syndics 
general of Nocera, accompanied by the syndic of Pagani, went to 
see the Cardinal as delegates of the clergy and people. Their 
reception at first was not flattering, for his Eminence thought that 
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they were another group of Alphonsus’ enemies ; but when he learnt 
that they had come in his defence the situation changed at once. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “your language edifies me as much to-day, as 
the day before yesterday I was scandalised.” He promised to do 
justice to their requests, but still fascinated by his own ideal pointed 
out to them that the public would derive greater advantage from 
a purely diocesan house, because whenever the superior wanted to 
change a good subject they could always have recourse to the bishop 
against his decision. 

This advice dismayed the fathers, and they begged Alphonsus 
who was still giving missions in Apulia, to hasten to Naples to save 
his Congregation. If Spinelli proposed this radical change to the 
Pope he might win the point, and it would be very difficult afterwards 
to return to the primitive rule and secure its approval. Alphonsus 
was unable to leave his work, but he wrote a letter to Cardinal 
Spinelli in which he set out all the inconveniences for a society of 
missionaries devoted to the salvation of forsaken souls of having only 
diocesan houses, without a common head to maintain the observance 
of the rule, keep constantly before the subjects the particular object 
of their work, plan labours in common, found new houses, and 
struggle against the caprices or, on occasion, even the ill-will of a 
diocesan. “Your Eminence,” he concluded, “is certainly animated 
by the best intentions in the world, but when you reflect on my 
reasons you will see that your project would surely and swiftly bring 
about the ruin of our work.” After this the affair was allowed to 
sleep in Rome for several months, not without inspiring serious in- 
quietude, and for a time even the thought of abandoning the foun- 
dation. 

As early as the December of 1744, after the case had been going 
on for six months, the Saint had expressed the desire to leave Nocera. 
“JT am not at all certain,’ he wrote to Sportelli, “that God wills a 
foundation which has been so much opposed and has produced so 
much trouble for the Congregation. True,God has spoken by miracles, 
but it may be that He had other ends than ours in view.” Sportelli 
who had been rector at Pagani from the outset of this foundation, 
who had borne the burden of the day and the heat, and had faced all 
the attacks and unmasked the intrigues of the enemy, was loath to 
sacrifice a house which had caused him so much suffering. But as 
the complications continued to increase instead of diminishing he 
inclined more and more to Alphonsus’ view. In the early months of 
1745 it seemed as though the two causes pending in Rome and 
Naples would never be decided, so active were their adversaries in 
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multiplying accusations. To crown the misfortunes of the fathers, 
their protector Mgr. de Dominicis had died, Aug. 22, 1744. His suc- | 
cessor Mgr. Volpe arrived at Nocera early in 1745. Everything gave 
reason to hope that he would defend the oppressed ; but a bishop 
arriving in his diocese for the first time must take account of circum- 
stances, listen to the grievances of his clergy, and try to reconcile 
contending parties. “Matters are going badly,” Villani wrote to the 
holy founder. “ The bishop is cold towards us, reserved in granting 
us faculties, and, it would appear, imbued with Cardinal Spinelli’s 
prejudices against congregations.”* On the same day Sportelli in- 
formed him that the bishop had proposed that the fathers should 
accept a compromise by giving up their public chapel at Pagani. 
“Write me a refusal which I can show,” added Sportelli. “ Priests 
and laymen are indignant. Better leave this district than renounce 
the authorisation given by the King, destroy our work with our own 
hands, and discredit ourselves in the eyes of the people. The bishop 
would like to satisfy everybody, but see for yourself whether con- 
ditions such as these can be accepted.” 

Perhaps Alphonsus was on the point of answering that it would 
be best to relinquish a work whose success seemed impossible, when 
he received another letter which made him pause. “I am like your- 
self, in much distress,” Sportelli now said, “but I have reflected that 
the abandonment of this foundation would make all the more noise 
from the fact that our tribulations have already given it much 
publicity. I have just consulted some prudent and devoted men in 
Naples, in the event of the bishop ordering the closing of the chapel 
—though the probability of this is slight, for di Maio is losing ground 
considerably in public opinion. All of them advised me not to leave 
Pagani even though the bishop should feel obliged to order the 
temporary closing of the chapel, for he himself would be the first to 
ask for its re-opening.” It was not long before these conjectures 
were shown to be well-founded, for Mgr. Volpe soon came to under- 
stand that in the opposition he had to deal with passionate and 
intractable men. Like his predecessor he broke off all relations with 
di Maio, embraced the cause of the fathers, and bade them await with 
confidence the issue of the causes in Rome and Naples. 

_ Matters now began to mend. In the month of July Cardinal 
Spinelli forwarded to Rome a most favourable report on the Congre- 
gation, showing himself full of respect for Alphonsus, and making no 
mention of his own ideas on the subject of independent communities. 
His account concluded thus: “The principal object of this institute 
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is to bring help to the poor who are neglected and scattered through- 
out the country districts. The missionaries establish their houses far 
from the large cities, traverse the dioceses in which they dwell, giving 
missions and retreats, and never fail to evangelise the neighbouring 
dioceses when their services are required. They give spiritual exer- 
cises in their own houses to priests, erdzmandz, and even to laymen. 
Mer. de Dominicis, considering the great services they could render 
to his diocese, called them to his episcopal city amid the rejoicing of 
the dean and chapter, parish priests and clergy of the town, and of 
the seven communes of the district. They have always given full 
satisfaction, and shown themselves perfectly submissive to their 
bishop—as indeed to all the bishops who engage their services, It 
is untrue that they beg. They live in great poverty on their revenue 
and on the fruit of their labours. It is also untrue that they make a 
traffic of crucifixes and rosaries. The late Mgr. de Dominicis’ report 
has done justice to that calumny.” The Archbishop of Salerno, who 
had also been consulted by the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
replied with a defence of the fathers of St. Saviour’s. Being then fully 
informed, the Pope pronounced definitely in their favour, and so 
baffled all the conspiracies that had been organised against them. 
God had used the wicked to make the new institute known in Rome, 
and to put it on the road to being approved. 

This check irritated the enemy exceedingly—more especially as 
there seemed to be no indication of the termination of the case in 
Naples. Meanwhile the house and church were rapidly approaching 
completion, so that in a short time, thanks to the protection of the 
bishop, the opposition would find themselves face to face with an 
accomplished fact. Intrigue being no longer effectual they did not | 
scruple to have recourse to crime. One night they put two barrels 
of gunpowder under the foundations of the house with the intention 
of blowing it up. God however foiled their wickedness, for one of the 
conspirators revealed the plot to Father Mazzini, and henceforth 
active watch was established to prevent any recurrence of the danger. - 
Nor was any further attempt made. Michael the Archangel kept 
vigil over the foundation which had been consecrated to him. 

Before rejoining Alphonsus in Apulia, we may here describe how 
after many years charity put an end to this interminable conflict. 
Towards the close of 1745 Father Mazzini took the place of the 
courageous Sportelli as rector of Nocera. Like his colleagues he was 
obliged to inhabit Contaldi’s house while the building of the monas- 
tery was in progress, and had to suffer all kinds of abuse and insult in 
consequence. With all his patience he wrote to his Superior: “I 
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would cheerfully content myself with eating the grass of the field in 
order to hasten the building.” He had been publicly attacked, he a © 
very martyr of mortification—in his honour as a priest and religious. 
On September 29th 1747, the feast of St. Michael, he at last took 
possession of the new house, but this did not put a stop to the vexa- 
tions of the enemies of the Congregation with di Maio at their head. 
It was necessary that God should, in 1748, take it upon Himself to 
bring them to reason. One day di Maio met a young libertine of his 
parish of San Felice, and reproached him for his evil life. The youth 
took the remonstrance in bad part, and swore to be revenged. The 
_ parish priest was to pass along the road between Nocera and Pagani, 
so his enemy lay in wait for him there, rushed upon him, stabbed him, 
and left him for dead on the road. Some passers by took compassion _ 
on the unfortunate priest,and bore him to a convent of Poor Clares 
which was near. The sick man face to face with death entered into him- 
self, and was beginning to repent of his factious conduct when a priest 
presented himself to console and strengthen him. It was Father 
Mazzini, who, hearing of the attempt on his enemy’s life, at once 
hastened to his assistance with as much charity as if he had been a 
tenderly loved brother. The heart of the wounded man melted within 
him, and he thereupon promised to redress the wrongs of which he 
had been guilty if God restored him to life. When he did recover he 
became a close friend of the fathers, and their defender on all 
occasions. He thus destroyed the power of the malcontents whose 
chief advocate he had been. Meanwhile the case brought against the 
community on the subject of the donation was heard in October 
1748. The royal council decided in favour of Alphonsus and dis- 
allowed all Contaldi’s claims. This decision furnished the Saint with 
an occasion for the exercise of the generosity with which his heart 
was filled. Going to Nocera he begged the bishop to authorise him 
to renounce the donation. God’s providence, he said, never forsakes 
those who put their whole trust in Him. Several times before he 
had made the same request, but the bishop had always refused, 
because he did not wish to favour the bad faith of the conspirators; 
but now that the case had been won and the monastery established 
Mgr. Volpe consented, deeply touched. The Saint then tore up the 
act of donation in Contaldi’s presence, only asking him to pay as an 
alms the nine hundred ducats due to the contractor of the buildings. 
“Thus,” says the process of canonisation, “trampling underfoot all 
feelings of cupidity, he heroically renounced the property which had 
been given to him, and compelled his adversaries to become heartily 
attached to him and to his Congregation.” From that moment peace 
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took the place of war. Pagani became the mother-house of the 
institute and the cherished home of Alphonsus himself. Father 
Sportelli had prophesied this. “Do not be troubled,” he said one day 
to his companions, “but have confidence in God. This house of 
Nocera will not perish, but will become the principal house of the 
Congregation.” It was indeed so, for Alphonsus and the superiors 
general of the order after him lived at Pagani for more than a 
century, leaving it only on the day when, with the Congregation 
spread throughout the world, its head took up his residence in the 
Eternal City by the express command of the Pope. 
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Our Lady of Consolation—1744-1746. 


; Wye the Evil One was working to destroy the foundation at 

Nocera, Alphonsus was, as we have already said, preaching 
mission after mission in Apulia. How this field beyond the Apen- 
nines was opened to him the present chapter will explain. 

On the side of a high hill in the heart of Apulia, about a mile and 
a half from the little town of Iliceto, now called Deliceto, may be seen 
a church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin under the title of Our Lady 
of Consolation. Old and touching memories cling to this mountain 
sanctuary and the wooded valley that surrounds it. Into these forests 
the Christians fled long ago in the days of persecution, and there 
many of them were buried after suffering death for Jesus Christ. Now 
and then side by side with their venerated bones are found the 
funeral lamp and the monogram of Christ so familiar in the cata- 
combs. Ata later period the inhabitants built a chapel upon this 
hill dedicated to San Pietro in Vincolt, St. Peter in Chains, in memory 
of their fathers imprisoned and tortured for the faith, while the 
surrounding valley became known as Valle in Vincolt. 

About the year 1460 this same desert of Iliceto was made still 
more famous by the Blessed Felix of Cursi,a man whose learning and 
virtues were the admiration of all Naples. His love of solitude, con- 
templation, and spirit of penance attracted him to this Valley of 
Chains which recalled the heroism of the early ages of the Church. 
The hermits of St. Augustine, of whom he was one, had at the time 
fallen somewhat from their primitive fervour, and he became filled with 
the desire of restoring the old observance. To this end he built a 
church and hermitage on the ruins of the chapel dedicated to St. 
Peter, and over the altar placed a picture of Our Lady with the Child 
Jesus in her arms. This picture which he called Our Lady of Con- 
solation, expressed so perfectly the grace and majesty of the Mother 
of God that the people visited it all day long. Throngs of pilgrims 
made their way thither to offer their homage to their heavenly Queen, 
and she in turn rewarded their confidence by many miracles. Little 
by little the hermits adopted the reform preached by Blessed Felix, 
and soon a dozen convents of the Congregation called of St. John a 
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Carbonara, formed a precious crown for Our Lady of Consolation. 
But alas! after two centuries of fervour the hermitage of Iliceto 
shared the fate of many other small convents which were suppressed 
by Innocent X. in 1652, because the communities were too small to 
keep up regular observance. During the thirty years that followed 
the holy image was left in oblivion in its abandoned shrine, so much 
so that a Carmelite prior was able to have it transported secretly to 
the church of his monastery, and placed over the high altar there. 

Next day the picture was found not on the wall to which it had - 
been fastened, but upon the altar itself. Twice it was replaced, and 
even fastened to the wall with iron clamps, but each time it was dis- 
covered in the morning on the ground. The prior in alarm then had 
the picture privately restored to the church to which it belonged. 

During the first forty years of the eighteenth century two devoted 
missionaries named Michael Ramamondi and Count Appiani had 
successively taken upon themselves the guardianship of the holy 
‘picture, but at the period of which we write Appiani had left [iceto 
to establish a society of missionaries at Foggia. Our Lady of Con- 
solation was thus left alone upon the mountain, waiting for the arrival 
of her new servants. . 

All the inhabitants of Iliceto and the neighbouring districts, but 
especially two clients of the Madonna named James Casati, canon of 
the collegiate church, and Andrew Calvini, the governor of the 
town, were distressed to see the shrine so abandoned and forgotten. 
“T would willingly bequeath all my property,” Casati often said, “to 
a religious order which would establish itself on the mountain, to 
receive the pilgrims and evangelise the towns and villages of Apulia.” 
Andrew Calvini encouraged the generous design of his friend. 

It so happened that Calvini had gone to some property he had at 
Rocca, a little village near Ciorani, when Alphonsus came there to 
preach a mission. His sermons thrilled the whole congregation, but 
the most moved of all was Andrew Calvini. Hearing our Saint 
and his companions his thoughts turned at once to the sanctuary of 
Our Lady of Consolation, and when he had inquired about the 
monastery of Ciorani and its founder he communicated his ideas to 
Canon Casati. “The Fathers of St. Saviour’s,” he wrote, “seem to 
me to be the very men for the object you have in view. I see them 
at work here; they do not seek their own interests but the salvation of 
souls. At their head is the Cavaliere Alfonso de’ Liguori who must 
be known to the Prince of Castellaneta,! for they both belong to the 
Porta Nuova. The fathers are priests of great piety and perfect 
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regular observance, and are as distinguished for their virtue as their 
learning. Everything leads me to believe that they would accept a 
foundation at Iliceto, where they would be admirably situated for the 
exercise of their special ministry, which is to carry help to the neg- 
lected peasants of the country-side. If you wish you may soon have 
an excellent opportunity of judgeing of their merits, As they are to 
preach a mission in the province of Bari they might evangelise Iliceto 
on the way, and treat with you about the question of the foundation 
if you thought it good.” 

The answer was not long in coming. Not only Canon Casati, but 
Mgr. Antony Lucci, the venerable Bishop of Bovino, the Prince of 
Castellaneta, lord of the district, and Joseph Maffei, the administrator — 
of his domains, expressed themselves as delighted with the proposal. 

Alphonsus had actually accepted an invitation to evangelise the 
town of Modugno, with the view, if the opportunity presented itself, 
of establishing a house in the province of Bari, where so many souls 
were being lost for want of spiritual aid. To preach at Iliceto besides 
_ was a laborious undertaking, and he was entering upon it without 
well knowing what awaited him in those distant districts. So he 
took with him four good workers: Paul Cafaro, Genovese, Sanseverino, 
and Laurence d’ Antonio, all of them happy to carry the Gospel 
through the vast plains of Apulia to poor populations degraded by 
ignorance and vice. The fathers of St. Saviour’s were crossing the 
Apennines for the first time; the lofty peaks were sinking lower on 
the horizon, and soon they descried at the entrance of the plain the 
walls and turrets of the little town of Iliceto, which formed as it were. 
the key to this new region. The place which was of some importance 
counted at the time nearly three thousand inhabitants, and, in addition 
to the collegiate church with its dozen canons, possessed a house of 
Observantine friars, several convents of women, and a considerable 
number of secular priests. 

The arrival of the missionaries was an event for the whole popu- 
lation. Alphonsus wrote to Father Rossi at Ciorani on Dec. 19,1744: 
“ Here all, bishop, priests, and laymen, received us as angels from 
heaven, and have done nothing but thank Jesus Christ for our 
arrival. Especially the Signor Canon! Maffei showed us an immense 
kindness. The people here are most affectionate and most docile. 
There are few well-to-do houses. Nearly all are country people. 
They are inclined to piety, and there are few sins.” With such dis- 
positions the inhabitants of Iliceto could not fail to profit by the 
mission. During fifteen days priests and people talked only of the 


1 This Canon, Antony Maffei, was brother of the Joseph Maffei mentioned above. 
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preachers, and especially of their leader, who inflamed all hearts 
with his burning words. Even before the exercises ended Canons 
Casati and Maffei called on Alphonsus, to beg him in the name of the 
entire population not to leave them, but to install himself with his 
religious at the shrine of Our Lady of Consolation. 

Before making a decision the holy founder visited the hermi- 
tage. At first sight the church seemed to be difficult of access, and 
too remote from Iliceto and from the villages and hamlets of the 
plain, but soon the charm of the solitude gained on him, and his 
opinion changed. He admired the dense forest, thickly set with 
great trees, where the fathers might meditate on the goodness of God 
while resting from their labours, and the limpid springs that sprang 
from the rocky hillside and formed the two fountains of the hermi- 
tage, one dedicated to St. Peter and the other to Our Lady of the 
Snow. Before him stretched the boundless Apulian plain with its 
fields and pastures covered with flocks, out of which rose the ancient 
city of Foggia, while in the distance the blue peaks of Monte Gar- 
gano made a background to the wonderful panorama. 

But while contemplating the rich scene whose beauties deeply 
stirred his responsive soul, other and more lofty thoughts excited in 
him an ardent desire to place a house of his Congregation in this 
place. Scattered throughout these woods and pastures were multi- 
tudes of men who had but little knowledge of their Creator. He was 
told how on the approach of winter more than fifty thousand men 
came down from the Abruzzi to watch their flocks on the plains 
‘and find employment there. No one troubled himself about these 
poor souls—they were sheep without a shepherd, Christians without 
spiritual food. Was it not God who had sent him thither, sent him, 
the missionary of the forsaken, to work for the salvation of these 
neglected shepherds ? . 

Then again could he leave in isolation and abandonment that 
shrine of the Madonna where for so many centuries pilgrims had 
prayed and souls had been converted? No doubt much would have 
to be endured on this mountain; but was not the picture known as 
Our Lady of Consolation ? Besides had not many martyrs and holy 
hermits suffered for God already in that same valley. He was taken 
to the cave cut in the rock on which the hermitage rests, where 
Blessed Felix spent day and night contemplating his crucified Lord, 
and he remembered the grotto of Scala and the heavenly joys he had 
there tasted. Why should not that happiness be renewed ? 

This visit decided the foundation. Alphonsus was all the more 
glad to accept it, since the fathers, and especially Father Cafaro, 
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ardently desired to settle in this desert, where they might.live as 
penitents, and seek out the lost sheep as Jesus had done. His resolve 
filled all hearts with joy. The mission had not yet even ended when 
Canon Casati, faithful to his promise, made a formal act of donation 
of his entire property to the fathers of the Most Holy Saviour, on 
condition that they should serve the church of Our Lady of Consola- 
tion in perpetuity. “The Blessed Virgin,” says this act, “having 
called to her service Don Alphonsus de’ Liguori and his companions, 
who bind themselves from this day forth to dwell in her holy house, 
I have formed the resolution to provide for their subsistence by be- 
stowing upon them all the goods of which I am possessed. I there- 
fore give all my property, real and personal, to the venerable church 
of Our Lady of Consolation, and consequently to the said mission- 
aries and their successors for ever.” 

This donation bears the date of Dec. 19,1744. On the same day 
in the letter above quoted Alphonsus gave the details of its pro- 
visions to Father Rossi. “Let us thank Jesus Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin,” he said, “for having deigned to conclude the founding of 
this house of Our Lady of Consolation within eight days. This 
morning Canon Casati made the donation zzter vives by which he 
has put us in possession of the property. The bishop has already 
made over the place to us, and the chapter, which represents the 
parish priest, and the commune have given their consent. The 
revenue from the donations given us amount to about three hundred . 
ducats,! in return for which we must say two masses daily. The pro- 
perty we have received consists of seven hundred mogge* and more of 
arable land, of a vineyard, and of some houses with an olive planta- 
tion. The country is fertile and produces everything : wood, wheat, 
erain, vegetables, good wines, excellent cheese, and an abundance of 
good fruit. Here are cows, sheep, and goats, and a certain kind of 
cheese, the like of which I have not tasted before. The air is very 
good and mild. In our place there is water of Paradise, with a spring 
dedicated to the Madonna, and a fish pond, by which we can water 
the garden at all times and keep it green. 

“With regard to the donation the founder has indeed reserved 
the usufruct of all the property, but he has promised us fifty-six 
ducats a year, with the charge of a mass. There will be the benefice 
of Maffei [twenty-two ducats a year| and what we get from the land 
of the Madonna. It is certain that in the meantime we shall find 
ourselves in scarcity. God will help us. Let us keep up our spirits. 
We shall be beggars all our life.” 


P 4,60. 2 A moggio was about a bushel, and the measure of land in question as much 
as could be sown by a bushel of wheat, that is, about a third of an acre. 
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The prospect of poverty, and even of indigence, occupied less of 
his thoughts than the spiritual destitution of that whole country side. 
Before proceeding to Modugno he made a journey to Troia to ask 
the governor and bishop for authority to evangelise the shepherds 
and peasants scattered throughout the plain. “These are the mis- 
sions that appeal to my heart,” he wrote to Father Rossi. In a letter 
of Dec. 28, 1744, to Father Sportelli he added: “There are ninety 
thousand abandoned souls; but, O God, how abandoned! If I could 
have been able without detriment to get out of the mission at 
Modugno, I would have arranged for the harvesting of this great 
crop, that is the missions to the Abruzzians. But it did not seem to 
me to be proper to omit that mission at present. Here the good 
that we can do under the circumstances in which we are is immense: 
different from Nocera and Ciorani. I omit writing all. But when 
you come here, please God, you will see it.” He was alluding to the 
multitudes of herdsmen who migrate from the Abruzzi to the plains 
of Apulia, to tend the flocks or cultivate the lands of the crown or 
of the numerous proprietors of the country. As he cast his eyes 
over these domains, says Tannoia, on each of which from one to two 
hundred persons were languishing without spiritual aid, Alphonsus 
shed tears of compassion. He sent at once for Father Villani and 
several others of his companions, and sent them, together with Fathers 
Cafaro, Tortora, and d’ Antonio, to the assistance of those peasants. 
They were received as messengers from God. It was only when he 
had thus given to the poor the first fruits of his ministry that the 
Saint betook himself to Modugno, where he opened the mission in 
January, 1745. 

It had been many years since a missionary had preached in this 
important city, and both devotion and morality were at a low ebb, 
The difficult and laborious mission lasted for forty days, but God 
blessed the zeal of the workers. Even the most obstinate sinners 
were to be seen filled with compunction, weeping bitterly for the 
sins of their past life. Alphonsus rekindled the fervour of the people, 
restored the old confraternities, renewed the spirit of the convents, 
and both by word and example revived among the clergy the fire of 
apostolic zeal. A tender devotion to Jesus and Mary took the place 
of the old indifference; to amusement and pleasure succeeded prayer 
and frequent communion. So it happened that at Modugno also the 
people wished to retain the zealous missionaries; but while negocia- 
tions were pending with the Archbishop of Bari for a foundation 
Alphonsus learned that the King had just authorised the establishment 
of a house of Vincentians in the episcopal city not far off. Not 
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wishing to interfere with their work he gave up his own foundation, 
and exhorted the originator of the project to transfer to the Vincentian 
house at Bari the legacy which he had wished to bestow upon 
Alphonsus himself. 

Returning to Iliceto Alphonsus found the documents containing 
the permission necessary for entering into possession of the house and 
church. The King had expressed his satisfaction on learning that the 
missions of Apulia were primarily designed to aid the peasants, large 
numbers of whom worked on the crown lands. The Marquis Bran- 
cone begged the Saint to continue labours so useful to the neglected 
shepherds. Charles III. even ordered the persecutors of Nocera, as we 
have already seen, to desist from their attacks until the return of 
Alphonsus. Yet six months afterwards the regalist note again showed 
itself. “His Majesty,” wrote Brancone, “observes with much pleasure 
the spiritual profit which the poor people of Apulia are deriving from 
your apostolic labours. He begs you therefore to continue and even 
to multiply your missions. To this end he sanctions the enlargement 
you deem necessary, on condition however that the house at Iliceto 
do not take the form of a monastery, but of a simple residence for 
your missionaries or students, who are to remain subject to the 
bishop like other seculars.” Here again we have the same fear of 
monasteries and mortmain against which St. Alphonsus is to struggle 
all his life, and which is to render the existence of his Congregation 
a perpetual miracle. 

Mgr. Lucci the holy Bishop of Bovino did not share these fears. 
Neither did he understand the royal art of cutting off the livelihood of 
the labourer while stimulating him to work hard. His approval 
sprang from a large and generous heart. “I have long desired,” he 
says in a letter of Mar. 1, 1745, “to see in my diocese true servants of 
God and of souls, who will clear it of the brambles and thorns with 
which it is overrun. I was especially anxious to repeople this monas- 
tery of Our Lady of Consolation, once an important house of the 
hermits of St. Augustine, with a new body of evangelical workers who 
would go forth from that deserted region over this diocese, the neigh- 
bouring dioceses, and even all Apulia, to seek after the labourers and 
shepherds lost on its vast plains. I receive you then, venerable fathers, 
as a help from heaven. I know your charity, your spirit of obedience 
and mortification, your excellent preaching. I have examined your 
rules and statutes, and entirely approve of them. I have already seen 
you at work, and I know besides the good you have done in the dio- 
ceses of Salerno and Nocera. It is therefore with great joy that I hand 
over to you the monastery and church of Our Lady of Consolation at 
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Iliceto, and recommend you to the good will of the clergy and faithful 
of my diocese.” The collegiate chapter, as beneficiary of the revenues 
of the chapel, ratified the bishop’s concession. ‘The archpriest and 
canons unanimously decreed at a general meeting that all the rights 
and emoluments attached to Our Lady of Consolation should be 
transferred to the fathers of the Most Holy Saviour, with the obliga- 
tion of serving the church and preaching missions and other spiritual 
exercises to the surrounding populations. Alphonsus therefore entered 
into possession of the monastery and church on March 28, 1745. 

The house of Iliceto was now occupied by subjects who were 
determined to revive the golden time of Blessed Felix of Cursi. 
Alphonsus took the direction of it, with Father Cafaro as his minister. 
Besides Tortora, d’Antonio, Sanseverino, and Amarante, the four 
missionaries attached to the new house, he called auxiliaries from 
Ciorani or Nocera when outside work had to be done. Moreover he 
judged the hermitage so well adapted for recollection and prayer 
that he determined to transfer the noviciate thither from Ciorani. 
Thus it was that the few novices not yet admitted to profession, the 
ex-dean James di Nola, with Paul Muscati and Nicholas Muscarelli, 
rejoined their novice master, Father Cafaro. In July of the same 
year Celestine de Robertis, faithful to his vocation, at last followed 
Alphonsus’ counsels, and left the world to bury himself in this soli- 
tude. Three brothers with Vitus Curtius at their head served the 
little community. 

Thenceforth a truly eremitical life began for all of them. Alphon- 
sus, more austere and mortified than ever, set the example, and 
Father Cafaro followed closely in his steps. The latter begged 
Mazzini his director to allow him to sleep on a board, with a folio 
volume for a pillow, and to eat at noon only soup with some fruit, 
and in the evening two or three ounces of bread—the whole seasoned 
with bitter herbs. With such superiors it is easy to understand how 
fathers and novices alike made great strides in the path of self- 
sacrifice. God took care of these devoted souls. To force them to 
heroism He plunged them in direst poverty. Canon Casati having 
reserved to himself during his lifetime the use of the property he had 
made over to the Congregation, Alphonsus was obliged to support 
the community on the fifty-six ducats of the donation and the thirty 
coming from the lands of the shrine. Much had been said of the 
large revenues which would certainly accrue from onorarza for masses 
and voluntary offerings from the pilgrims, but the event showed that 
the last named were generally poor and less disposed to give than to 
receive. Canon Maffei had promised a benefice worth twenty-two 
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ducats a year, but it was only a promise. Alphonsus also counted 
on some help from the Prince of Castellaneta, and on a royal sub- 
vention of at least two hundred ducats in consideration of the mis- 
sions he preached on the lands of the crown, but so far nobody 
seemed to suspect that he required money to keep life in his subjects, 
and restore the convent which was falling into ruin. 

During these days then the community, besides the austerities of 
voluntary poverty, were acquainted with all the rigours of indigence 
and of the most absolute deprivation. Celestine de Robertis in his 
journal describes the sufferings they had to endure in this dilapidated 
monastery, where wind, rain, and snow penetrated everywhere, even 
on to the beds of the novices. For their food, black bread, coarse 
soup, beans, a little meat at rare intervals; for dessert, a few chest- 
nuts ; for clothing, old and mended garments. Alphonsus, happy to 
suffer himself, but pained at the sufferings of his companions, used to 
exhort them gently to resignation, as de Robertis tells us. “My dear 
fathers and brothers,” he would say to them, “we are indeed living 
very miserably, but after all what have we come to this mountain for, 
if not to suffer for the love of Jesus Christ?” At the same time he 
tried to procure resources, and wrote to Andrew Calvino, the gentle- 
man who had been so enthusiastic about the numerous offerings from 
pilgrims. “Iam waiting in vain,” he wrote to him, “for the honoraria 
for masses and the offerings about which you spoke to me. If God 
does not come to our assistance I shall be obliged to dismiss my 
companions, so as not to see them die of hunger. We eat only beans 
and drink nothing but water, yet I am already sixty ducats in debt.” 
In his distress he had recourse to an expedient which became the 
occasion of a keen sorrow to him. 

For the last thirteen years his faithful Vitus Curtius had grown 
in grace and virtue. Alphonsus had really led him by the hand, as 
Vitus had dreamed long ago, to the summit of the holy mountain. 
The proud and arrogant gentleman of Acquaviva had become the 
humblest and gentlest of God’s servants. He was to be seen digging 
the ground, carrying heavy burdens, devoting himself joyfully to the 
meanest and most repugnant tasks from which the lowest of hired 
servants would recoil. He would accept the most mortifying and 
undeserved humiliations without a word. Penitent to the point of 
excess, he used to afflict his body day and night, sleeping on a board, 
wearing iron girdles armed with sharp points, disciplining himself to 
blood, and frequently limiting his food to a little black bread and the 
leavings of the soup which he had served to his brethren, But He 
who is pleased to exalt the humble had raised him to the heights of 
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contemplation. Often when borne aloft by grace to those sublime 
regions where God Himself illumines the soul with supernatural 
light he would say as he came out of his state of prayer: “I had the 
intention of uniting myself with Ce but it would be hard to say 
what I did or thought.”" 

Alphonsus with his whole heart toyed this friend of God and 
devoted servant of the Congregation. During the month of July, 
1745, finding himself destitute of resources and almost of food to eat, 
he asked Brother Vitus to go to Troia to some friends of the monas- 
tery, and make known to them the painful state of the community. 
Vitus obeyed, as he always did, with the simplicity of a child; but 
whether it was that he actually felt ill, or that God had given him a 
presentiment of his approaching death, he said in confidence to one 
of the fathers: “I am going on this journey, but I shall die of it.” 
He remained a few days at Troia, performed the commission with 
which he had been entrusted, and then, although ailing somewhat, 
took the road to Iliceto across the burning Apulian plain. Towards. 
evening he asked hospitality at a religious house, but God permitted 
that it should be denied him, and he was obliged to pass the night 
in the fields. Next morning with a violent fever upon him he en- 
deavoured to drag himself as far as his monastery, but was obliged 
to stop in the town of Iliceto, where a charitable canon received him 
into his house. There he remained for forty-nine days, edifying his 
attendants and visitors by his admirable patience.. His confessor 
asked him one day if he desired to live. “No,” he answered. “Then 
you desire to die?” “No,” he repeated. “JT wish only what God 
wishes. Still if free to choose I would prefer to die, in order to be 
saved from the danger of offending God, and to see Him in heaven, 
if He gives me the grace to reach it.” Before receiving the holy 
viaticum he was asked if he wished to go to confession. “No,” he 
answered ; “by God’s grace I do not remember that I have anything 
to confess.” And thus on Saturday, Sept. 18, 1745, he rendered up 
his soul to God in heavenly peace. 

The inhabitants of Iliceto knew of the life and heroic virtues of 
Brother Vitus. He had scarcely breathed his last when the cry went 
abroad: “The saint is dead!” The chapter accompanied his bier 
to the confines of the commune, and large numbers of the priests 
and faithful attended his funeral. They were indeed more disposed 
to invoke his intercession than to pray for the repose of his soul. 
Alphonsus sang the mass, and was overcome with weeping. The | 
renown of Brother Vitus’ sanctity spread over the neighbouring 


1 Life of Vitus Curtius, by St. Alphonsus himself. 
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dioceses." St. Alphonsus himself in memory of this faithful servant 
published some years afterwards, (in 1751 or 1752), a summary of his 
life and virtues, as he had done for Father Sarnelli, his other com- 
panion of the early days, so that both of them might serve as models 
for the fathers and brothers of the Congregation. 

The season of apostolic labour now came to divert Alphonsus 
from sad thoughts. Pope Benedict XIV. had published throughout 
the Neapolitan kingdom the encyclical on missions of which we have 
already spoken, and many bishops were seeking the services of the 
fathers. In addition to the missionaries of Iliceto Alphonsus took 
other helpers with him, among them being Villani and Sportelli, the 
latter having been replaced by Mazzini as rector of Nocera. In the 
month of October began that campaign or rather crusade which has 
left an undying memory behind it in Apulia. At Panni, an important 
domain of the Duke of Bovino, the municipality sharing the feelings 
of the people determined to defray the entire expenses of the mission. 
The same thing occurred in the village of Accadia, where the mission- 
aries arrived at the beginning of November, 1745. The population 
of this latter place, numbering eight hundred souls, had become so 
hardened that all previous efforts to convert them had been in vain. 
But during a sermon by Sportelli on Our Lady the congregation 
burst into tears, the ice was broken, and the success of the mission 
was assured. 

- From the diocese of Bovino-Alphonsus towards the middle of 
November proceeded to the episcopal city of Troia. Some fears were | 
entertained about this mission. The population, to the number of 
about five thousand, had proved the despair of the most celebrated 
preachers. Father Santorelli a great preacher of the Society of Jesus 
had left the place after his third sermon. They had only made 
epigrams about another celebrated preacher, Padre Carace, and had 
forced Don Philip Avveta, a distinguished missionary, to come down 
from the pulpit. No preacher had yet escaped the blame or the 
witticisms of the cynical.town, and the fact was not at all reassuring 
for the present occasion. Still there was one thing which seemed 
likely to win the attention and favour of the people—Alphonsus was 
the nephew of their well-remembered bishop, Mgr. Cavalieri, who had 
died twenty years before in the odour of sanctity.?, The curious asked 
themselves if the nephew was likely to have inherited his uncle’s 
holiness, and he was naturally regarded with critical interest when he 


’The Bishop of Lacedonia kept his skull as a relic for twenty years; it. is now in the 
general house of the order in Rome. 
* He died Aug. I1, 1726, v. supra, p. 39 
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appeared in the pulpit for the first time. Then a strange thing 
occurred. Those men who had heaped contempt on the most cele- 
brated preachers felt themselves disarmed before this humble mis- 
sionary, with his simple and familiar style of announcing the truths of 
salvation. They recognised that the uncle’s sanctity had indeed de- 
scended to the nephew, and grace began to work in their hearts, “The 
first time I saw Don Alphonsus,” said Father Gaspar Cajone, one of 
the most distinguished of his sons in after years, “was at Troia, my 
native place, to which he came with some of his religious to give a 
mission. I attended the spiritual exercises and heard his sermons, 
and although I did not know him personally, I was so much struck 
with his poverty, his humble and modest bearing, his deep recol- 
lection, and above all his apostolic zeal, that I formed a high opinion 
of his sanctity. I was twenty-four at the time and destined for the 
legal profession, but from that moment I could never forget the 
servant of God, and so powerfully did grace work in my soul that I 
decided to leave the world and enter his Congregation. But indeed | 
all my townsmen felt at the sight of him the same impression as 
myself.” ? te 

_- The mission was a triumph. God Himself seemed to dispose 
events in such a way as to bring out strikingly the eminent sanctity 
of Alphonsus. One evening as he was about to go into the pulpit to 
preach, a courier put into his hands a letter announcing. the news of 
the death of his father, Don Joseph. The good old man after his 
many years of preparation to meet his God had been seriously ill for 
some days past, and Alphonsus, unable to abandon the mission with- 
out causing great prejudice to the salvation of souls, had deputed 
Rossi to take his place by his father’s side. Don Joseph had made a 
holy death, the details of which were recounted by Father Rossi in the 
present letter. Alphonsus read it through, went on his knees, and 
prayed for some time, adoring the will of God. Then sorrowfully, 
but with calm and resignation, he went up the steps and in a trembling 
voice said: “I recommend to you my father, whose death I have just 
learnt. Let us say an Ave Maria for the repose of his soul.” And 
he began the Ave which the congregation could hardly finish, such 
was the emotion this act of heroic resignation excited in their hearts. 
Then with the blow fresh upon him and with a vehemence and con- 
straining power greater than ever, Alphonsus compelled, so to say, the 
surrender of the most hardened souls. Thus, says: Sportelli, the 
mission was blessed in an extraordinary way by God. Priests and © 
people proclaimed with one accord that never had spiritual exercises 


1 Process of beatification, p. 294. 
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worked such marvels of conversion. So true is it that heroic 
sanctity acts more powerfully on men’s souls than all the eloquence 
even of ordinary good men. 

The numerous conversions wrought at Troia were an encourag- 
ing preparation for the great mission which opened on the 30th of 
November, 1745, at Foggia. The ancient capital of Apulia was no 
easier to conquer than its neighbour. With its commerce, fairs, 
markets, its traffic with the Adriatic coast, its storehouses filled with 
corn, which made it known among the ancients as the granary of 
Apulia, and its brilliant crown of villages and country houses, Foggia 
had quite a cosmopolitan population. Proud though it was of its 
Christian antiquities, its religious monuments, and above all its 
ancient Ikon, the Virgin of the Seven Veils, the renowned city none 
the less lived in corruption and relaxation. In a population at 
that time of about thirty thousand inhabitants there were no less 
than a thousand women of disorderly life. One may imagine that a 
body of missionaries resolved to extirpate vice would meet with but a 
cold reception. 

Alphonsus recalled his pilgrimage to Foggia fourteen years before,! 
when an earthquake had recently laid it in ruins. God had chastised 
the guilty city, but the miraculous apparitions, like the rainbow after 
the deluge, had given it new hope. In those days all prayed with 
fervour, asked pardon for their sins, and resolved to give up the 
disorders which God had punished so severely. Little by little 
the town had grown up again, the churches had been rebuilt, and the 
Virgin of the Seven Veils replaced in its sanctuary. The terrible 
shock of 1731 was forgotten, and old habits of indifference and plea- 
sure seeking were resumed. It was then a surprise indeed for the 
inhabitants when fifteen fathers made their appearance among them 
to begin a general mission in the four great parishes of the city. The 
exercises lasted thirty-six days. Alphonsus reserved to himself the 
collegiate church, where the miraculous Madonna from her place 
above the altar presided over the devotions. His first sermon was 
like a thunder-stroke to the enormous crowd gathered to listen to 
him. “Dear people of Foggia,” he said, “in this my first sermon 
allow me to question God who sends me to preach this mission to 
you—allow me to ask Him what He wants me to say to you. O 
Lord my God, Thou hast commanded me to come here to Foggia 
to preach Thy holy Gospel, and I am here in the pulpit of truth. 
What must I say to this ungrateful city? What must I say to 
Thy servants, so unfaithful, gathered to listen to me? Thou art 


1In Feb. 1732. v. supra, p. 88. 
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indignant with them, and I can well understand it, for Thou 
hast vainly employed all means for their conversion. Thou hast 
loaded them with benefits and they have repaid Thee with ingratitude. 
Thou hast terrified them with Thy chastisements—or rather with Thy 
threats, for hitherto Thou hast restrained Thy avenging hand. Thou 
hast threatened them with plague, and hast hitherto preserved them 
from it; Thou hast threatened them with war, and it is their 
neighbours that have been ravaged. During the earthquake Thou 
threatenedst to bury them in ruins, but only the houses fell, for 
Thou didst spare Thy people. But what hast Thou gained by this 
long suffering? Thou hast gained nothing, O my God. They 
have become worse than they were before. What then must I say to 
them? Ah! if I listened only to myself I should tell them to prepare 
for the chastisements they have deserved, and never more to hope 
for a pardon of which they have rendered themselves unworthy! 
Tell me, O Lord, is this the language I must address to them?... 
Oh! no my beloved hearers, my poor sinners; no, all you whem I am 
particularly addressing, if you are of the number of these ungrateful 
ones to whom I have referred, God does not wish me to make the 
language of justice and chastisement to sound in your ears, but that 
of hope and pardon, if you are willing to cease offending Him.” Then 
the preacher set before his repentant audience the long chain of 
divine mercies culminating in the mission, which was the greatest’ 
and perhaps the last effort of their Saviour to save them from their 
sins. 

The effect of the Saint’s preaching was great. The church became 
too small to contain the crowds that poured into it long before the 
service began. Multitudes gathered round the doors, anxious to 
catch at least some of Father de’ Liguori’s words. It was, to use the 
phrase of one of the missionaries, like the thronging of the Ninivites 
to the preaching of the prophet. 

Still there were some who proved refractory, and for them God 
Himself, in mercy as well as justice, began to preach on the eternal 
truths. While Alphonsus was discoursing on death and hell and 
judgement three sudden deaths brought consternation on the town. 
One evening a father was going through the public squares to call the 
people to the church. He stopped before a tavern and invited some 
men who were drinking there to profit by the mission. “That’s my 
mission!” said one of them raising his glass. Before it reached his 
lips he fell dead. Some days later a woman of evil life, who made it 
her boast that she did not attend the exercises, died equally suddenly, 
without showing any sign of repentance. She was buried in uncon- 
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secrated ground without any of the services of the Church. Great 
fear reigned in the town, for God continued to make the arm of 
His justice felt. Soon it became known that a mother who en- 
couraged her daughter in leading a disorderly life had fallen suddenly 
dead at the feet of the unhappy girl and a companion as vicious as 
herself. The two sinners, terror-stricken, left all to enter a house of 
repentance. While men were still moved by the judgements of God 
a startling miracle of the Madonna produced conversions in an 
irresistible tide. One evening towards Christmas Alphonsus was 
preaching on his favourite subject, the patronage of Mary. He 
exhorted his hearers to love the divine Mother and put all their trust 
in her, and this with as much gentleness and sweetness as though it 
were an angel from heaven that was speaking. Suddenly a thrill 
went through the vast throng, and all eyes were turned from the 
preacher to the picture of the Holy Virgin. Within the silver oval 
which framed the head of the Madonna of the Seven Veils, the 
face of Our Lady stood out in relief, fresh and living, just as had 
been seen in the former apparitions fourteen years before. While all 
eyes were thus fixed on the heavenly face, a ray of dazzling brilliance 
suddenly shot forth from it across the sanctuary and rested on the 
countenance of the preacher, which it illumined with a wonderful 
light. Out of himself he murmured in broken accents: “My Lady 
. is it then your pleasure to play with me?”! and the whole 
multitude beheld him in an ecstasy with his eyes fixed on the picture, 
and, says his biographer Tannoia, his body raised several palms in the 
air. The two thousand people composing the congregation were for a 
moment dumb with amazement, and then broke out into exclamations 
of enthusiasm which rang far beyond the sacred precincts, “a miracle! 
a miracle!” The cries were so loud that the nuns of the Annuncia- 
tion in their convent hard by ran to their shutters to see if a riot had 
broken out. Within the church the first exclamations were succeeded 
by cries and sobs. Men beat their breasts. Women expressed their 
repentance by tears and moans. Public sinners rushed terror- 
stricken to the platform striking themselves with the discipline and 
exclaiming: “Pardon, pardon! We will change our lives,”” 


1 Signora mia ti vuoi pigliare proprio gusto. 

2 The detail that St. Alphonsus in this ecstasy was raised several palms in the air is given 
in Tannoia ii. 23. The occurrence undoubtedly happened during a similar ecstasy at Amalfi 
in 1756, but the eye-witness, Father Corsano, who was actually in the church, and gave 
evidence at the process in 1797, does not mention the fact at Foggia. He says: ‘Some rays 
of heavenly light from the Madonna of the Seven Veils fell directly on the face of the Servant 
of God, who, out of himself, and- his countenance resplendent, turned towards the sacred 
picture, stammering some affectionate words.” Father Garzilli who was not in the church, 
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It is needless to add that after such scenes the mission at Foggia 
produced superabundant fruits, nay, according to Sportelli, the results 
were more extraordinary than those of any mission hitherto given.’ 
Once more did the Immaculate Virgin crush the serpent under her 
heel. Women of evil life were seen publicly confessing their sins and 
asking pardon for all the scandal they had given. Every day there 
were cases of unexpected conversions, reconciliations, and acts of 
restitution. To the reign of sin succeeded devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, the frequenting of the sacraments, and a life of prayer. All 
classes of the community had their share in this religious revolution, 
for besides the general mission the fathers gave separate sermons to 
noblemen, lawyers, working men, orphans, penitents, and even to those 
confined in the prison of the town. Alphonsus’ attention was directed 
especially towards the clergy secular and regular. A number of 
priests and religious who were living in relaxation became after the 
mission men of prayer and true apostles of Jesus Christ. 

The cloistered nuns too had a share in the general renewal. Some 
abuses had ‘crept into two aristocratic convents. Amongst other 
things profane music had been substituted for the chant of the Church, 
and a conductor directed the choir from behind a grating. This 
custom had been shortly before introduced into Italy, but Alphonsus 
pointed out how much it favoured vanity, distractions, and breaches 
of the rule. Moreover it was inconsistent with the modesty that 
should be characteristic of nuns consecrated to God. By another 


but heard the cries of the people outside, says in his Aemozrs: “ At the time that Alphonsus 
was preaching the great sermon we heard a confused noise coming from the church. At the 
end of the service we hastened to ask the fathers what had happened, and they answered that 
a ray of light coming from the Madonna had illumined the face of the preacher before all 
the people, provoking the cries that we had heard.” Bro. Romito who was present at the 
mission, though not in the church at the time, said in his evidence: “ We heard from the 
fathers and all the people that one evening during the sermon, a ray of light coming from the 
face of most holy Mary, lit up the countenance of the Servant of God, who was rapt in 
ecstasy.” Brother Flumeri who was also present at the mission, though not in the church, 
uses much the same language. There is conclusive evidence therefore for the supernatural 
light and the ecstasy, but the only evidence besides the statement of Tannoia for the raising 
in the air seems to be a petition of the magistrates of Foggia in 1794 to Pius VI. for the 
canonisation of Alphonsus. In this, after urging that it was a matter of common knowledge 
that a ray of light from the picture struck the face of the preacher, they add that he was rapt 
in ecstasy, and was seen to rise three palms above the platform. This statement though given 
as a matter of general knowledge, but made forty-nine years later, seems scarcely sufficient to 
outweigh the silence of Fr. Corsano who was actually present, and of the other deponents 
whose statements, though only hearsay evidence, still rest upon a full account given to them 
by eye-witnesses on the same evening that the events occurred. It must be noted that the 
historian Tannoia was not at this time a member of the Redemptorist Congregation. He 
entered the novitiate at the age of nineteen in the next year 1746.— Zranslator. 
1 Letter of Jan. 29, 1746. 
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abuse each nun in turn took charge of the sacristy for a year, and was 
obliged to furnish the expenses from her own private means, a source 
of confusion in the convent, and of embarrassment to the less wealthy 
families of some of the sisters. Alphonsus pointed out that such 
expenses devolved upon the convent, and not upon the person in 
charge, but his admonitions, in one convent at any rate, were not well 
received. This constrained him to write a formal letter in which he 
reminded them that, by an order of the Pope himself dated Jan. 26, 
1742, the religious of all convents whatsoever must refrain from 
personal expenditure, even on behalf of their office, under pain of 
being zfso facto deprived of voting or being voted for in their order.! 

But there was one convent, erected at Foggia seven years 
before, which consoled him for such relaxation—the convent of St. 
Saviour’s. Its founder was Sister Maria Celeste, the religious of 
Scala whom God had employed to make known the Saint’s vocation 
fourteen years before.2 He had now an occasion for the first time of 
seeing her again. He admired the fervour that reigned in the convent, 
and the growing virtues of the foundress whom the whole town 
venerated as a saint, and adored the decrees of God who leads His 
elect to heaven in His own way. , 

The mission ended on the feast of the Epiphany, 1746. Before 
leaving Foggia Alphonsus led all his companions to the feet of the 
miraculous Madonna, and she appeared to them once more within the 
silver oval, as if to thank them for the good they had done for her 
children. Thus from the first day to the last this mission was wrapped 
in miracle. The day after the fathers had left all hearts were sad. A 
Calabrian who expressed his satisfaction at their departure was very 

nearly stoned by the people. 
| While Fathers Sportelli, Cafaro, Villani, and seven of their com- 
panions proceeded to evangelise Cerignola where God again blessed 
their work, Alphonsus returned to Iliceto bringing with him two valu- 
able new subjects for the noviciate, Canon Garzilli and Father Corsano, 
the two chief witnesses as to the miracle of Foggia in later times. 

Don Francis Garzilli was at the time fifty-five years of age. He 
had made his studies at the College of Nobles at Naples where he had 
been distinguished for learning and virtue. He became a theologian 
and a great student of St. Thomas, and while still a young man was 
chosen Canon of Foggia, and put in charge of a house of penitents 
founded by Mer. Cavalieri, in whose diocese of Troia Foggia at that 
time was. Thanks to the canon’s zeal and generosity this refuge 
became so flourishing that in spite of his desire to leave the world he 


‘Letter to the Abbess of the Annunziata early in 1746. 2 See above, p. 128. 
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was urged as a matter of conscience not to abandon it before having 
set it on a solid and permanent footing. At length in the May of 
1745, six months before the mission at Foggia, he declared to. Father 
Cafaro during a retreat at Iliceto, made in order to calm his scruples, that 
he felt called to the Congregation The father considering the canon’s 
age and delicate health was of opinion that he would find the regime 
at Iliceto and the life of a missionary too hard. He was therefore 
disposed not to admit him, but on consulting the holy founder he re- 
ceived the prophetical answer: “The canon need have no fear to enter 
our institute. His health will be perfectly restored, and he will survive 
you, though you are a younger man than he. You, my father, will die 
before many years, but Canon Garzilli will live a very long life.” Asa 
matter of fact Father Cafaro died at the age of forty-six, while Garzilli 
lived to be ninety-seven.!’ He was therefore admitted to the noviciate 
by a manifest intervention of God; and after settling his affairs and 
taking an active part in the mission at Foggia, he came full of joy to 
the solitude of Iliceto to begin the religious life. Some days later he 
was joined in his noviciate by Dominic Corsano whose vocation had 
been settled by Alphonsus during the Foggia mission. 

The house at Iliceto had not grown any richer during the past few 
months. It was always the same story of indigence. At last even 
the hardiest and most mortified in the place came to regard the con- 

dition of things as intolerable. On his return Alphonsus listened to 
their only too legitimate complaints, and raised their spirits by the 
prediction: “Have patience but a little longer, God and Our Lady 
will come to our aid.” Some days later he set out for St. Agatha in 
Apulia where the missionaries from Cerignola were to rejoin him. He 
opened the spiritual exercises there on Jan. 22, I 746, but a burning 
fever soon forced him to leave the most laborious part of the work to 
his companions. Still he appeared in the pulpit from time to time, 
says Tannoia, and his presence alone served to work wonderful con- 
versions, for his life was a miracle of holiness. The mission of St. 
Agatha had not concluded when God, as Alphonsus had announced, 
came in a most unexpected way to the aid of the poor novices at Iliceto. 
A courier brought the Saint the news that Canon Casati was dying 
and was asking for him. Alphonsus had to take a carriage to Iliceto, 
for he was too ill to ride, and the next day, Feb. 3, 1746, the canon 
expired in his arms. His last wish was to be buried in the church of 
the monastery at the feet of the venerated Madonna whom he had 


1In extreme old age he used to say mass in St. Alphonsus’ cel] and give him communion. 
He however died some nine months before the Saint, on Nov. 10, 1786. See below, vol. II. 
bk. vi. c. 15. 
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appointed his‘sole heir. The’ chapter, the Observantine fathers, the 
confraternities, and more than six hundred persons accompanied the - 
deceased to his last resting-place. An inscription engraved on his 
tomb perpetuates the memory of his benefactions and virtues. 

Some days later the fathers were put in possession of the property 
bestowed by the generous donor on Our Lady of Consolation, and at 
the same time of the revenues which he had reserved to himself till 
his death. These revenues, amounting to barely three hundred ducats, 
never sufficed for the maintenance of a numerous community. The 
sufferings and privations, less severe for the moment, were to augment 
with the increase in the number of novices, until they were obliged to 
leave the place so as not to die of starvation. And yet this state of 
poverty, not to say destitution, did not prevent malcontents from 
loudly protesting against the wealth of the house. Among Canon 
Casati’s effects the fathers had found a sum of nine hundred ducats, 
one-third of which they had to spend on the funeral expenses and on 
alms. Rumour soon had it that they had discovered a chest contain- 
ing twenty-four thousand ducats.' This absurd invention, propagated 
by evil-minded individuals at a time when monasteries were unpopular 
everywhere, was destined as we shall see well-nigh to cause the ruin 
of the Congregation. Fair-minded men however among the clergy 
and people regarded the material situation of the fathers as very pre- 
carious. The sister of Canon Cicconi, archpriest of the collegiate 
church, left them at her death the few acres of land which constituted 
her whole fortune. Mgr. Lucci, the holy Bishop of Bovino, also 
handed over to them a chaplaincy which brought in a small stipend, 
“both in recognition of their eminent services,” he says in the act of 
concession, “and to make up for the inadequacy of their endowment.” 
This inadequacy reached such a point that Alphonsus found himself 
obliged in this same month of February to require his brother to put 
him in possession of his share of their father’s estate, which Don 
Hercules, who was himself in difficulties, apparently wished to appro- 
priate to himself? Moreover he did what he could by a bequest of 
the whole of his property, to provide for the future of his three houses, 
of which it was hard to say which was in the worst plight. 

The following is the Saint’s holograph will made on the 5th of 
March, 1746 :— 

“Live Jesus, Joseph, Mary, and Teresa, 

“T, the undersigned, Alfonso de’ Liguori, declare this to 
be my last will after my death. This my will although it 
may not have the solemnity of a testament has the best 

' £4800. 2 Letter to Don Hercules de’ Liguori, Feb. 1746. 
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possible validity for bequests to pious causes, without de- 
tracting from the Falc:dian or Trebellian \aws. 


“JT make Mary the most holy Mother of God and my Mother, 
and through her the Congregation of the Most Holy Saviour my 
universal heir of all the property that belongs to me, and especially 
of the arrears of the life annuity of 150 ducats (430), which is due 
to me from my family from the middle of December, 1745, after my 
father’s death. And though I am satisfied that my brother Don 
Hercules, through his straitened circumstances, for the present and until 
his fortune improve, should pay. over to me only 72 ducats a year, 
nevertheless after my death I wish that all the arrears of the balance 
of the 150 ducats a year, that is to say 78 ducats for each year should 
revert and be paid over ina lump sum to the Congregation. And 
furthermore I leave for the benefit of the same the capital of 300 or 
400 ducats, or as much as it is, which I reserved to myself in the 
renunciation made by me, as appears from the instrument made by 
me about the year 1725, by the hand of a notary—who it was I no 
longer remember—in Naples—but my brother will know it. 

“And all is to remain at the disposition of the future Rector 
Major. 

“From the house of S. Maria della Consolazione, March 5, 1746. 

“J, ALFONSO DE’ LIGUORI, dispose as above. 
“CARLO RICCIARDI am witness. 
“T, GIUSEPPE BONASSISA, am witness. 

“Moreover I leave to the said Congregation the share of the 
inheritance left me by my father of his latest property in his will.” 


His pecuniary resources permitted him to alleviate in some 
measure the sufferings of his community, but it continued none 
the less to be in:great poverty. Those who lived with him at this 
time have depicted for us the poor and mortified life he led. Leaving 
the Habitable cells to his companions he himself took refuge in the 
makeshift library, and there, tearing himself away towards midnight 
from prayer and study, he used to take his few hours of sleep lying on 
a bed as hard as a board. His habit and undergarments too, mended 
and patched till they could hold together no longer, were poverty 
itself. In the cold of winter, which is very rigorous on the mountain 
of Iliceto, he could be seen shivering in his fireless room. When his 
numbed fingers refused to hold the pen he would endeavour to bring 
back a little warmth to his hands by applying a piece of hot iron 
to them. Nor did this martyrdom of cold, fatigue, fever, fasting, and 
abstinence, content this valiant disciple of Jesus Crucified, for in 
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addition he scourged himself severely, and covered his body with iron 
chains, so that when he fell one day by the roadside it caused him the ° 
greatest pain to set him on his feet. 

His companions, happier far in their desert than the worldly in 
the excitement of city life, followed generously in his footsteps on the 


path of sacrifice. “For us,’ wrote Father Cafaro, “Our Lady of - 


Consolation is the solitude of the anchorites of Egypt. Withdrawing 
here after our spring and winter missions, we live in calm and silence 
far from the tumult of the world, hearing nothing of what is passing 
there. Without relations with men, we enjoy the magnificent scenery 
of our ever green woods, and our beautiful mountain, which can with- 
out fear stand comparison with St. Peter of Alcantara’s rocky hillside. 
God be praised for having led us to this holy solitude !” 

The renown of this new Thebaid soon spread throughout Apulia 
and the neighbouring provinces. During the Lent of 1 746 which 
the fathers spent as usual at home, Alphonsus gave the spiritual 
exercises there to the priests and ordzmandi from the surrounding 
dioceses. The silence of the house, the beautiful piety of his con- 
ferences, the mortified life of the religious, all made a deep impression 
on those who came to the retreat. One of these, a certain Joseph 
Petrella of Trevico after all he had heard and seen, said to his com- 
panions: “If you aspire to a high degree of sanctity you will surely 
attain your aim at the monastery of Iliceto.” His young brother 
Peter was so much struck with the remark that he entered the novitiate 
the following year, and after twenty years of religious life died in 
the odour of sanctity. 

Some idea of the high estimate set by the inhabitants of Foggia 
on the sanctity of Alphonsus and his power over the heart of God 
may be gathered from a request they made to him at this time. A 
persistent drought was desolating the country, so that new-sown crops 
were perishing everywhere. The dismayed people could think of no 
better way of putting an end to this public calamity than to ask the 
Saint to preach a novena of sermons in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
They felt that after the miraculous apparitions the Madonna could 
refuse him nothing. Suffering though he was at the time from a burn- 
ing fever, the Saint saw in this novena an excellent opportunity for 
reminding his converts of their solemn promises. He set out then with 
Father Villani in the month of April for Foggia, where he stayed with 
an advocate named Francis Ricciardi, a friend who had already given 
him hospitality during the mission. His kind host could never 
succeed in persuading him to take anything but the minestra and 
one dish of the most ordinary kind. To all his pressing the Saint 
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replied that he wished to observe his rule, whereat Ricciardi was 
creatly edified. It was natural then that he should welcome the 
Saint’s return on this occasion as the good angel of his family. Won- 
derfully enough the novena had scarcely begun when Alphonsus found 
himself delivered from his fever. The exercises produced such abun- 
dant fruit that they might be regarded as a second mission, and to 
crown the general happiness rain fell copiously, refreshing the parched 
soil, fructifying the young crops, and giving the toilers the hope of a 
rich harvest. 3 

God had blessed the zeal of His servant. The foundation at 
Iliceto begun fifteen months before had already evangelised the 
capital, towns, and villages of Apulia, and carried even beyond the 
frontiers of the province the name of Alphonsus and his companions. 
It was during this stay at Foggia that Alphonsus was called by 
God to found yet another house. 
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CHARTER EX: 


Foundation of Caposele—1746. 


HIRTY miles to the south of Iliceto, between Apulia and the 

Basilicate, and practically in the centre of the kingdom of 
Naples, stands the little town of Conza, once well-known under the 
name of Compsa, but to-day almost in ruins from the effects of a great 
earthquake in 1694. It is the episcopal see of an archdiocese whose 
population, like that of its neighbours, is lost amid the valleys and 
Slopes of the Apennines. At the time of which we are now writing 
the Archbishop, Mgr. Joseph di Niccold, a zealous and talented pre- 
late, had restored his cathedral, revived discipline among his clergy, 
and was seeking for means to evangelise his flock. His great diffi- 
culty was the dearth of workers. One day he confided his trouble to 
two ecclesiastics as zealous as himself—Don John Rossi, archpriest 
of Contursi, and Don Francis Margotta, the superior for the time 
being of his seminary. Both of them were aware of all the good 
that had been done by the fathers of St. Saviour’s in the dioceses of 
Salerno and Bovino, and they called the Archbishop’s attention to 
Alphonsus and his Congregation. The prelate made enquiries in 
many different quarters, and their result was to convince him that 
his adviser’s recommendation was deserved. He thereupon deter- 
mined to offer the Saint a church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin in 
the neighbourhood of a small town called Caposele, as the seat of a 
new foundation.’ The archpriest Rossi undertook to enter into 
negociations with Alphonsus while the latter was at Foggia. 

Circumstances did not seem to be very favourable to the project. 
Still, at the instances of the envoy, supported by Father Villani, the 
Saint accepted an invitation to give a mission at Caposele, so that 
he might see on the ground itself what was the will of God. On 
May 22, 1746, after the renewal of the mission at Accadia, he took 
with him three companions, Fathers Villani, Genovese, and Garzilli, 
and set out for Caposele, where he was received with an enthusi- 
astic welcome both from priests and people. The same evening he 


?Caposele had at the time about 3,500 inhabitants. It was some ten or twelve miles from 
Conza, and derived its name from its situation near the source of the river Sele—Cago de/ 
Sele, the head of Sele. 
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preached the opening sermon with such power and sweetness that 
he seemed to his hearers like another St. Paul. The Archbishop 
happened to be at Calabritto on a pastoral visitation, and Alphonsus 
thought it his duty to go there and pay his respects without delay. 
He rode the two miles on his mule, and presented himself at the del 
Plato palace, where the Archbishop was staying. It being however 
the time of the mid-day meal he went into the chapel to say his 
office. He had hardly begun when a young priest named Xavier del 
Plato, a son of the house, made his appearance with the keys in his 
hand to close the chapel. He thought the stranger with the beard 
and patched garments some vagabond not to be trusted. “Be 
good enough to go out,” he said brusquely. “I must lock the door 
of this church.”—“Could you wait a moment until I finish vespers ?” 
the Saint asked.—* No; go. out at once,” repeated the young man, 
srowing more and more suspicious. “One cloth was stolen from us 
yesterday, and we must take care not to lose another to-day.” An 
argument like this brooked no reply, and Alphonsus went out with a 
smile and finished his office in the street. A little later he sent in 
his name at the palace. The Archbishop at once hastened to meet 
him, took him by the hand with words of great respect and pre- 
sented him to his hosts. Don Xavier was present at the interview, 
recognised the stranger of the chapel, and to his confusion learned 
that his imaginary vagabond was no other than the Neapolitan noble- 
man Don Alphonsus de’ Liguori, director of the mission of Caposele. 
Alphonsus however made no sign of recognition, and the story of his 
humility would never have been known had not Don Xavier him- 
self avowed his fault. After a long conversation with the Arch- 
bishop the missionary hastened back to Caposele, where he was to 
preach the evening sermon. me 
The exercises proved a great success, The virtues of the preacher, 
his humility, his modesty, his intimate union with God, his disregard 
of suffering, won all hearts. In spite of attacks of neuralgia, which 
did not allow him a moment’s repose, he continued his labours un- 
ceasingly. One day when the pain became too intense to be hidden 
he stopped for an instant, and then taking fresh courage said to 
his hearers: “Ah! what do my sufferings matter if only I can tell 
you what is weighing on my heart.” And for an hour he de- 
nounced occasions of sin, inveighing against the profligate young 
men of the place, and sternly upbraided the mothers of families for 
not closing the doors of their houses against them. “It often hap-_ 
pened,” says Dr. Santorelli, “that he had to lean exhausted and 
broken with fatigue on the arm of a stranger in order to reach his 
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lodgings. At the planting of the crosses he took the heaviest for 
himself, and as he bent with bruised shoulder beneath the heavy 
weight he recalled his Master on the road to Calvary.” The Arch- 
bishop, accompanied by the two priests Rossi’ and Margotta, was 
preserit at the sermon on the Blessed Virgin, and was so touched 
by it that he attended the rest of the exercises. We learn from Dr. 
Santorelli that this mission changed the face of the country. Scandals 
disappeared, enemies were reconciled, blasphemers and men of licen- 
tious speech were silent, and among all classes was visible a renewal 
of Christian piety, a more frequent use of the sacraments, and greatly 
increased devotion to the Madonna, 

During the early days of the mission Alphonsus went in company 
with a number of gentlemen to see the church which was offered him 
for the new foundation. This church known as Mater Domini, 
situated on a hill not far from Caposele, reminded him of the hermit- 
age of Iliceto. The shrine of Our Lady attracted numerous pilgrims, 
and thence as from a centre the missionaries might easily traverse 
not only the whole archdiocese but other dioceses its neighbours. 
The Saint resolved to accept the foundation, provided that he were 
furnished with the means for its subsistence. He therefore entered 
into negociations on the subject with the Archbishop, the archpriest 
Rossi, Don Francis Margotta, and Dr. Zoppi of San Menna. All of 
them desired to help on the work, when opposition arose from 
the clergy, on the ground that their rights would be injured by the 
cession of the church. “This pleases me,” said Alphonsus, “ for if the 
devil is playing tricks it isa sign that he foresees the harm we shall do 
him; but he may plot as he likes—God will prevail.” The saying was 
fulfilled that very day. 

The Archbishop with his three fellow-helpers having gone to the 
hermitage, a priest named Don Salvator Corona, who on account of 
his talents enjoyed great authority with both clergy and people, also 
betook himself there, together with a number of ecclesiastics, to 
defend what he called the rights of the chapter. Pondering over his 
arguments he entered the church to say a prayer at Our Lady’s feet ; 
but hardly had he knelt down when he was seized with violent con- 
vulsions, his mouth became contorted, and violent spasms shook his 
whole frame. He understood at once that the Blessed Virgin was 
displeased with his unjust opposition. “ Mother of God,” he exclaimed, 
“I declare that from this moment I renounce all opposition to your 
wishes,” As he uttered these words the crisis passed away. He kept 
his promise; instead of attacking the foundation he became its 
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defender at the conferences of the clergy, and was ever afterwards its 
friend, 

This sudden conversion of the principal antagonist completely dis- 
armed the opposition, but when it came to the arranging of the 
material conditions, the Archbishop himself, with all his zeal, very 
nearly drew back. Alphonsus taught by the experience of the 
destitution at Iliceto asked for a revenue of five hundred ducats, (about 
4100 a year). The income from the church together with the gifts 
promised by Rossi and Margotta already made up a part of this sum. 
The balance devolved upon the Archbishop, but he wished to have the 
fathers installed in the church, and then himself estimate the revenue 
necessary for the maintenance of the house before making any definite 
arrangement. Alphonsus declined to accept these precarious condi- 
tions. “Monsignore,” he said, “I did not come to found a house but 
to give a mission as you desired. I have fulfilled that task, and I 
have no right to expect any further favour.” _ Negociations were on the 
point of being broken off when the archpriest Rossi threw himself at 
the Archbishop’s feet, begging him not to allow the victory to rest 
with the powers of evil. The good prelate was moved to tears at the 
sight of the white-headed old man on his knees before him, and 
promised there and then to furnish the twelve thousand ducats, 
(£2,400), necessary for the capital of the required revenue. It was 
then arranged that the fathers should establish themselves at the 
hermitage as soon as the royal authorisation could be obtained. 

This good news was received with every sign of gladness by the 
inhabitants of Caposele, with illuminations, cheering, and: firing off of 
mortars. People and magistrates alike left nothing undone to express 
their enthusiasm. The Prince and Princess Rota came to congratulate 
Alphonsus, and to put at his disposal the timber of their forests for 
the buildings. Both of them too, to his great consolation, recounted 
a prophecy which had been fulfilled by the coming of the fathers to 
the place. Years before the prince and princess were one day visiting 
this very domain, in company with a religious of St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara, when the latter, fixing his gaze on the hill with its church of 
Mater Domini, exclaimed: “Oh! what a beautiful site for a house of 
our order!” The idea was taken up by his hearers, and they asked 
Father John Joseph of the Cross, then provincial of the Alcantarines, 
to realise it without delay. “No,” he answered, “think no more about 
the project. God does not will that this hermitage should be occu- 
pied by our religious. In twenty years it will shelter a community 
of another order greatly devoted to the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls.” The twenty years had but just elapsed. Remarkable 
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coincidence! Father John Joseph of the Cross was canonised on the 
same day as St. Alphonsus, May 26, 1839.7 

The foundation decided upon, Alphonsus returned to Iliceto, leav- 
ing behind him in the diocese of Conza Fathers Sportelli, Cafaro, and 
others of his companions to evangelise the chief centres of population, 
till the royal authorisation should permit the occupation of the 
hermitage. To soothe the susceptibilities of the regalists the Saint 
asked the King for permission merely “to establish some missionaries 
in a hermitage near Caposele, with the object of assisting the people 
of the diocese of Conza, which being very remote from the capital was 
deprived of the benefit of missions.’ He observed moreover that as 
there was a house and church already in existence on the spot there 
was no question of founding a new monastery. But notwithstanding 
all these precautions he was obliged to wait a whole year, until the 
government was pleased to open the doors of the hermitage to the 
fathers. They entered in the month of August, 1747. | 

Alphonsus looked to the prudent and energetic Sportelli to in- 
augurate the new foundation. He was already well and favourably 
known to the inhabitants of Caposele, since some months previously 
he had preached the Lent in their town. For forty days they had 
admired the servant of God living on the hill aione, like Jesus in the 
desert, in a dilapidated hermitage where wind and rain came in as 
they pleased ; and they wondered how he could hold out for so long, 
worn out by fever as he was, and taking scarcely any food. Such was 
the impression made upon them by his ascetic yet sympathetic 
appearance that all prayed that God might send this holy preacher 
to establish the new foundation. Great then was their joy when they 
learned that their prayer had been heard. 

At Sportelli’s request Alphonsus sent Father Garzilli and Brother 
Gaspar Corvino to join him. Ten carlins? composed their entire 
wealth when they reached Mater Domini. “Our household effects,” 
wrote Father Garzilli, “were limited to three mattresses and one 
change of linen. We had to cover our beds with our cloaks instead 
of. blankets. We had but one knife and fork between the three of 
us, but I managed to make two wooden forks for the brother and 
myself. We made known our poverty to the sisters of Solofra, and 
they gave us three blankets, and knives and forks, only asking for the 
wooden forksin exchange. More than once we were obliged to beg a 
little bread, and were very glad to get it.” Before the end of the year 
however, thanks to the generosity of the Archbishop, Don Francis 
Margotta, and other benefactors, the revenues stipulated for by 

? He died in 1734, and his feast is kept on Mar. 5. 2 A carlin was 4d. 
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Alphonsus in the deed of foundation were put at the disposal of the 
fathers, so that they could face the future without anxiety.’ — 

God blessed this house of Caposele. The missions under the 
direction of Father Sportelli, always ill and yet never shrinking from 
labour, effected a revival of faith in the archdiocese of Conza. Soon 
a spacious convent stood out upon the hill, with accommodation for 
a regular community, and even for a considerable number of re- 
treatants, Sportelli laid the foundations of the building, but was not 
destined to see its completion. “Only God knows,” he wrote to 
Alphonsus, “the difficulties and pain this house of Caposele is costing 
me. I am often tempted to fly to the desert or to become a Trappist.” 
But neither to the desert nor to La Trappe did this unwearied mis- 
sionary fly. He remained at the post which obedience had given 
him, and died at it as a man should. . 

__ In December 1748, a year and a half after his arrival at Caposele, 
Father Sportelli set out over the mountain paths towards Ciorani, 
where he was to give a retreat for the clergy. The snow was falling 
heavily around him, and the poor father, worn out with labour and 
his head burning with fever, was struggling painfully on, when all at 
once. he fell upon the path with a paralytic stroke. Some brigands 
issuing from their hiding place found him stretched face downwards 
on the ground. He was making efforts to get up, but in vain, for one 
side was almost completely paralysed. -“ Father,” they said, touched 
with compassion, “perhaps it is fear that has reduced you to this 
state.”—“ My friends,” he answered with a touch of humour, “a man 
who.was altogether alive might be altogether afraid to meet you, but 
one half-dead like myself cannot be more than half afraid of anything.” 
Still he recovered strength enough to drag himself as far as Ciorani. 
From that_hour the great missionary could work no more. After. the 
trial of overwork he endured the still harder trial of inaction. It is 
thus by fastening them to the cross that God rewards souls generous 
enough to advance in the road of martyrdom and share in the Passion 
of His Son. 

1-Alphonsus being unable to come to Caposele sent a power of attorney from Ciorani to 
Father. Sportelli on Nov. 27, 1747, to act in. his name, and conclude the agreement with 
the Archbishop. This was done on Dec. 5, and on Jan. 25, 1748, Mgr. di Nicol, after 
obtaining the pontifical approbation, issued a public diploma establishing the new founda- 
tion. . 
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GHAUTLERE Xt 
The Noviciate at Niceto—1746-1747. 


\A/ BILE Sportelli was devoting himself to the foundation: of 
Caposele, Alphonsus, back once more in his desert at Iliceto, 

was occupying himself in a special manner with the noviciate,. Eigh- 
teen months before he had left Ciorani with two houses in process of 
construction; now he had four, each of which must be filled; with 
good religious. In this again God blessed him, for during the year 
1746 there were added to the postulants already mentioned six-other 
young men, some of whom were destined to play a great part in his 
Congregation. it ar wis 
One of these, Bernard Apice of Castellamare, has himself left us 

a naive account of the story of his vocation. “ While still a child,” he 
says, “I had a great desire to become a missionary. At fourteen I 
presented myself before Mgr. Falcoia to receive the ‘clerical dress, 
One of my relations joined the Franciscans, and I wished to follow 
him, but I was told that I was too young and could not be received 
for another year. When the year passed I had so completely lost 
the wish to become a Franciscan that I hid myself so as to escape 
from it. My companions used to say to me: ‘If you want to become 
a religious choose a great preaching order—the Dominicans for 
instance—and you will be,sure to get on.’ A Dominican father told 
me that I had a vocation, but I did not feel myself that I had. 
One day however our master in school told us about the noble 
work and holy life of Father Alphonsus de’ Liguori, who had only 
recently been giving missions in the diocese of Castellamare. 
These accounts stirred me so much that I left my companions, and 
tid under a staircase, where I began to cry thinking about the holy 
‘missionary; and I made up my mind to go and see him in Naples 
where I thought he lived. The master finding me in tears asked 
me what was the matter. I told him of my plan, and he said we 
would talk about it next winter. I went to pray before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and there again the idea came to me to set out for Naples. 
But when I went down to the harbour I could find no boat to take 
me. After that I went to speak about my vocation to a priest named 
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Joseph Cerchia. ‘Go and be a missionary as soon as you can,’ was 
his advice, ‘but you must first tell your mother.’ So I spoke to my 
mother on the subject, but she began to cry, and reproached me for 
wishing to leave her after all the sacrifices she had made for me. 
Don Joseph Cerchia however came and talked to her so well that she 
ended by saying: ‘Do what you like with him. I then went with a 
letter from him to see Father Sportelli at Pagani. But when he 
heard that I was only fifteen, he told me to come back again when I 
was eighteen. I was in despair. After that I used to go to Pagani 
or to Ciorani once a fortnight begging the fathers to receiveme. My 
companions and the priests of Castellamare often told me that if I 
went on in that way I should go mad. ‘Besides, said one of them, 
‘why should you choose such a severe order? Do you not see 
how all these fathers, with their penances and labours, fall into con- 
sumption?’ Mgr. Milante also said that my brain was touched, but 
all that only made my longing greater.’ 

‘After two years one of the fathers of Ciorani taking pity on me 
advised me to write to the Rector Major. I wrote two letters to 
make doubly sure, and Father Alphonsus answered me that he 
would receive me as soon as I could give him a patrimonial title and 
letters of ordination. I got'a patrimony made out for me at once, 
and received the tonsure on March 16,1746. The same evening I 
secretly got my linen ready to leave, but my mother guessed what I 
was going to do and hid the bundle. As she refused to give it back 
I made for the door to fly without it. She caught hold of me to stop 
me, and I tore my coat trying to escape. Then my poor mother . 
began to cry, and allowed me to follow Jesus who was calling me. 
That night I slept at Don Joseph Cerchia’s, and early next morning I 
fled ‘ prestissimo’ from Castellamare. My shoes were quite worn out, 
but to get the new ones I had ordered I should have had to wait till 
the shoemaker was out of bed. ‘And who knows,’ I said to myself, 
‘but that my vocation might be exposed to danger by that hour’s 
waiting ?’ Frightened at the thought I ran to Pagani as I was, and 
was sent next day to Iliceto, where I arrived March 30, 1746.” 
Alphonsus received with open arms the wild but courageous Apiciello, | 
as they all called him, and kept him at his studies until he was 
eighteen. He then entered the noviciate, and afterwards became 
one of the greatest missionaries in the Congregation. | 

In the May of that same year 1746, two young men of Eboli in 
the diocese of Salerno, named Dominic Vacca and Joseph Landi, 
also decided to leave the world. The one had already been a priest 


1 Mgr. Milante, O.P., succeeded Mgr. Falcoia as Bishop of Castellamare July.15, 1743. 
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for some years, the other was an aspirant to the priesthood. They 
were close friends, and one day began to discuss their plans for the 


future. “I once made a retreat at Ciorani when preparing for holy 
orders,” said Dominic, “and I remember well how God at the time 
was pressing me to join the missionaries of that holy house.” —“ If 


God calls you,” said Tanase “why not obey Him at once?’”—*“Will 
you come with me,” asked Dominic, “and we will go this very 
moment?” Landi agreed to follow his friend, and without further 
delay the two asked to be admitted, and were received into the novi- 
ciate of [liceto. 

Three other novices arrived in the month of October, among them 
being Antony Tannoia, the immortal author of the Life and Institute 
of the Venerable Alfonso Maria Liguori. Until the age of ten he 
had never left the side of the pious mother who brought him up. 
With her he prayed, went to church, and received holy communion 
once a week. But when he was about ten his school companions 
wounded his innocent soul by their evil talk and example. The 
child fell into sin without, alas! the courage to escape from it. For 
some time he remained in this state, continuing his exterior prac- 
tices of piety, while all the time, as he himself tells us, he was suffer- 
ing the tortures of hell in his soul. The Blessed Virgin, whom he 
never ceased to invoke, at last raised him from the depths into which 
he had fallen. He made a sincere confession, and with the return 
of his purity of heart recovered the happiness of his early years. 
Henceforth he was. filled with disgust for the world, and felt an 
ardent desire for a hidden and penitent life. At the age of nineteen 
he begged Alphonsus to admit him into his Congregation. “I had 
never seen him,” he said fifty years later, “or even heard of his 
virtues; but at my first sight of this poor and humble man I felt 
overwhelmed, and formed a high opinion of his sanctity. This first 
judgement was only strengthened during the forty years I had the 

happiness of living and conversing with him.”* 
Alphonsus, happy to find himself among his dear novices, the 
hope of his Congregation, now devoted to them all his spare time 
during the two following years which he spent at Iliceto. He had 
. already written for them the book of Vzszts. To this he added for 
their evening meditation his Meditations on the Passion, which was 
published some years later. At the same time, with a view to the 
studies which his professed chorists would have to make after the year 
of the noviciate, he undertook an important work on the whole range 
of matter comprised in moral theology. In this first attempt, which 


1 Process of Beatification, Swmne. super Virtut., pp. 24, 25. 
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he published later on under the title of Annotations to Busembaum, 
he tells us himself that his aim was to furnish his students with a 
book in which the difficult science of morals should be unfolded 
briefly and methodically. It was therefore in the solitude of Iliceto, 
to help his young students, that he began to collect the materials for 
that great theological work which es made him a Doctor of the 
Church, 

A pamphlet published by him during this year 1 Uns. seit: with 
a case of conscience specially affecting the confessors of Apulia, 
attracted the attention of theologians. Among the bad habits of the 
people of that province the habit of cursing the dead had become so 
inveterate that the bishops, in the hope of stamping it out, had reserved 
absolution of this sin to themselves. After a close study of the ques- 
tion the Saint thought he saw in the mind of those who indulged in 
such maledictions less of hatred against the dead than of anger against 
the living. Since the supposed blasphemers, on being questioned, 
invariably asserted that they never thought of cursing the souls in 
purgatory, much less the souls of the blessed, Alphonsus doubted if 
those imprecations involved the guilt of mortal sin. He was grieved 
to see the offence included in the list of reserved cases, a provision 
which, though quite ineffectual to prevent relapses, deprived numbers 
of souls of the sacraments. He consulted the congregations of Naples 
‘on the matter, and especially t the Propaganda, which answered through 
its secretary: “Your memorandum was read in a general meeting, and 
all thought your argument unanswerable. The congregation there- 
fore thinks it necessary, while using due prudence with regard to the 
bishops who have reserved this case, to enlighten the conscience of the 
faithful, and age to them that there is no mortal sin, and con- 
formal intention of cursing the souls of the dead.” The other congrega- 
‘tions answered in the same sense, Thereupon Alphonsus, consulting 
only the good of the people, published a weighty dissertation in which . 
he set: forth his own view and combatted the contrary opinion. The 
‘great majority of theologians agreed with him, and eee, him 
henceforth as an authority in questions of moral theology. 

From these ascetical and theological works Alphonsus in his zeal 
to serve his brethren passed to the humblest occupations. He taught 
his little Apiciello geography and cosmography; he did not disdain 
“even to take up his brushes, and paint for him a wonderful planisphere 
‘which is still, as we have said, preserved in the general-house at Rome. | 
‘To stimulate the piety of his beloved novices he painted the scene of 
the Adoration of the shepherds, and retouched the painting of Our 
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Lady of Consolation in the church at Iliceto, restoring its freshness 
and lustre. For the refectory he had represented on canvas the body 
of Alexander the Great a prey to rats and worms, doubtless to remind 
his novices that they should not pamper a body which would soon 
become the food of the same vile creatures. But alas! the picture 
rather served to preach resignation to them, for the poor children had 
not even enough to eat. 

- The dearth of resources, which was the nightmare of -AYphonsits 
amid these beautiful surroundings of Iliceto, made itself more and 
more felt as the novices increased in number. It would be hard to 
believe the sufferings which were gone through in that house, were it 
not that some of those who endured them have left us authentic and 
detailed accounts of their life. “We used to eat,” writes Father Gar- 
zilli, “ bread as black as coal, made of rye mixed with flour and bran, 
and often enough even that was not to be had. On such occasions 
we were obliged to have recourse to the charity of an old peasant 
named Benvenuto Soriano, who lived in a hut on his goats’ milk and 
the produce of a little patch of ground near our house. Our soup 
usually consisted of steeped bread or vermicelli cooked in water, or 
again, crushed beans several years old and as black as the bread. 
Meat: we never saw. At most the soup sometimes contained a little 
lard, or a piece of an ox which had expired of exhaustion. On such 
days as those we thought that we were having a banquet. Our fruit 
consisted of chestnuts, roast peas, or dried crab apples, so hard that 
they had to be softened in boiling water. The little wine given us 
was so bad that instead of strengthening the digestion it weakened 
it. Wewere also short of linen. Our shirts had been so often re- 
paired that the original stuff had entirely disappeared. I had brought 
twenty from Foggia, but they had to do for all, and were soon in rags. 
Our habits were made of odd pieces of old cloth. Bits of rag served 
us for handkerchiefs. Our blankets were almost transparent from use. 
As for the house, it was an old monastery suppressed by Innocent X., 
and had now become a mass of ruins and decay. It was colder Sithin 
doors than without, for the wind blew through the holes in the dilapi- 
dated walls. Our windows were filled not with glass but with an oiled 
‘paper which let in only a little light. There were holes in the roof 
and no ceilings to the cells, so that at times the snow fell on the very 
“beds. ely here, for if I were to tell all, people would refuse to 
believe me.” 

‘Father Garzilli’s testimony is borne out by that of his fellow- 

novice Dominic Corsano, and of the two newcomers Tannoia and 
Landi. “We and our father Alphonsus,” says Corsano, “suffered 
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really untold miseries because of our extreme poverty.” Tannoia 
cites the words we have just given from Garzilli, and vouches for 
their truth. Landi relates how the novices had to go almost barefoot 
through the frost and snow of winter. “We suffered terribly from 
the cold which used to freeze the water in our cells,” he says, “and I 
remember how our father Alphonsus, who was writing his Moral 
Theology at the time, used to warm his numbed hands by putting them 
on a heated iron by his table. He never went near the fire, on the 
plea that the heat did not agree with him. Judge then how much 
our father Alphonsus suffered at the sight of our misery. In his 
charity for our souls he perhaps would have liked us to bear some 
privation, but not to see us die of hardship. His sorrow was all the 
more keen from the fact that several good subjects, unable to hold 
out any longer under such trials, had left the Congregation— 
among them being the priest Don Paul Muscati of the family of the 
Marquis Muscati, Don Ignatius Martucci of Eboli, and Don Francis 
Sanseverino who joined the Pz Operarizz, and afterwards became 
Archbishop of Palermo.” To these Father Landi might have added 
the late Dean of Nocera James di Nola whose weak health could 
not stand the strain of the life at Iliceto. 

These sufferings and departures afflicted Alphonsus intensely. 
Learning one day that the King was on a hunting party in the 
neighbourhood the Saint in his distress sent two of the fathers to put 
before his Majesty the utter destitution of the house, and to beg an 
annual subvention on the ground of the services given to the district. 
The King took with him the memorial drawn up by Alphonsus. The 
matter was referred to the joint tribunal, which decided that a lump 
sum of a thousand ducats, (£4200), should be paid to the fathers. 
Alphonsus pressed for an annual grant as the only way of making up 
for the insufficiency of the income, but the tribunal turned a deaf ear 
to his representations, and failed to pay even the sum that had been 
voted. 

The trial of persecution was now added to the destitution of the 
neviciate. A section of both clergy and laity, with Canon Antony 
Maffei at its head, was at the time in open revolt against Mgr. Lucci 
the holy Bishop of Bovino. During the lifetime of Canon Maffei’s 
virtuous brother Don’ Joseph, who for twenty years had administered 
the vast estates of the Prince of Castellaneta without making a single 
enemy, the canon passed for a pious and conscientious ecclesiastic. 
But after his brother’s death he became, as guardian for his young 
nephew Francis Antony, the real manager of the prince’s estates, and 
began to consider himself master of the whole commune, clergy and 
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people alike. Woe to the man who dared to oppose his ambition. 
The prince himself lived in fear of him, for he threatened to set up 
a claim on behalf of the commune to certain lands whose titles were 
more or less open to question. Seeing everything at his feet the 
canon next proceeded’ to reduce the bishop to subjection. He 
meddled in the administration of the diocese, took the part of priests 
who had justly fallen under the censure of authority, and tried to 
force his diocesan to appoint to posts of dignity men who were 
notoriously unfit. Here however he found he had to deal with a man 
who had never temporised with duty. 

Mer. Lucci, though gentle as a lamb, was immoveable when there 
was question of defending the rights of his Church or the oppressed. 
Maffei falsely accused the archpriest of Iliceto of having deliberately 
defaced a picture of the King. The bishop defended his subordinate, 
and punished the calumniator by depriving him of the title of vicar 
foran which he had conferred upon him. Several vacancies occurred 
in the collegiate chapter of Iliceto during 1746, and the Holy See, 
on the recommendation of the bishop, appointed three new canons. 
Thereupon Maffei raised a faction of the clergy and laity against the 
new dignitaries, on the ground that they were not natives of the 
commune. The benefices of the chapter, he said, belong by right to 
the priests of the district. These assertions had no basis in fact, but 
they flattered the greed of interested parties, and that was enough 
to inflame popular passion against the bishop. The mob insulted | 
him publicly in the streets of Iliceto, all sorts of accusations were 
made, and finally a charge of abuse of power was brought against 
him at the court of Rome. 

All this happened in the closing months of 1746, “At the begin- 
ning of my noviciate,’ says Tannoia, “ | remember having often heard 
our fathers, and in particular our holy Founder, speak of the eminent 
virtues of Mer. Lucci, and of the persecution to which he was subjected 
in Iliceto at the time. Canon Maffei, as I learned afterwards, had the 
most unjust charges against the bishop signed by clergy and people, 
even by ignorant herdsmen and labourers. These poor people who 
lived in terror of the canon did all he required of them, so as not 
to expose themselves to his vengeance.”? 

In consequence of these outrageous attacks on his authority and 
of the injury to souls to which they gave occasion, Mgr. Lucci 
petitioned the King to require the Prince of Castellaneta to remove 
the Maffei from the management of his estates—a position which 


1 Deposition at the process of beatification of the Ven. Antony Lucci, O.M., Bishop of 
Bovino, Vowiss. Summ. add. p. 5. 
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they abused to oppress the whole country side. Before granting the 
request an inquiry was ordered. But the commissary delegated for 
the purpose allowed himself to be corrupted by the accused, 
examined only the friends of the latter, and even then altered in 
his report depositions not sufficiently favourable. The canon was 
particularly anxious to obtain a certificate of innocence from the 
fathers of St. Saviour’s, and especially from Alphonsus, whose testi- 
mony would carry great weight with the court. He hoped that the 
founder, either through fear or gratitude, would hesitate to support 
charges against a man who had been the great promoter of the 
foundation of [liceto, and had it in his power to destroy it. 

At Maffei’s suggestion therefore the commissioner presented him- 
self at the monastery on Jan. 25,1747. “The canon,” he said, ‘ 
charged with tyrannising over the district. Have you personally any 
grounds of complaint against him?” To the question thus put 
‘Alphonsus was able to reply in the negative, for the canon had 
always been friendly to the Congregation. The commissioner, en- 
couraged by this answer, next asked for a more general declaration, 
but this he failed to obtain. The results were not sufficiently satis- 
factory for Maffei’s defence; so he and his accomplice manipulated 
Alphonsus’ deposition waa it read as follows: “We went to the 
monastery of the missionaries to take the deposition of Fathers 
Alphonsus’ de’ Liguori and Paul Cafaro. They declared to us that 
the bishop’s accusations against Canon Maffei were entirely un- 
true, and that they regarded the said canon as a most charitable 
ae and of very regular life. It is true that they have refused to 
sign this deposition because, they say, it does not become religious 
to sign depositions for the law courts, but they authorise the verbal 
manifestation of it.” The report thus worded-was an unworthy and 
at the same time an absurd perversion of the truth. Alphonsus had 
declared merely that he had no personal grounds of complaint, yet 
he was made to say that all the complaints of the bishop against 
Maffei were false) He was said to have refused to sign his deposi- 
tion, and yet to have authorised the commissioner to make it public! 
’ ~ But all these machinations did not suffice to save Maffei. His 
misdeeds were duly recognised, and the King commanded the Prince 
of Castellaneta to remove him from the management of his property. 
He even banished him from Iliceto. But a year had not elapsed 
before Maffei by intrigue and a pretended reconciliation had obtained 
his pardon, and was persecuting his bishop with more bitterness than © 
‘ever. While Mgr. Lucci was actually on his death-bed the canon 
was accusing him of conspiring against the life of the King. Divine 
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Providence made use of this ambitious priest to sanctify the Bishop 
of Bovino, and manifest to the world the virtues which the Church in 
1841 by solemn decree declared to be heroic. 

The unworthy canon never pardoned our Saint for not having 
given him the certificate of good character which he wished to use in 
his defence. The sequel to this history will show how uncle and 
nephew alike worked all the rest of their lives to destroy not only 
the house at Iliceto, but the whole Congregation. They destroyed 
themselves instead. “I pity the Maffei,” said Mgr. Lucci one day. 
“Of that family people will soon say: ‘How they have fallen from 
their former splendour!’” The prediction was realised in a very 
striking manner when later on Alphonsus had to save from starva- 
tion the children of Don Francis Maffei, the nephew and accomplice 
of the persecuting canon. : 

These incidents threatened vexations of ali kinds for the house 
at Iliceto. The lack of peace as we have said came to be added to 
the lack of resources. It was evident that the noviciate must be 
removed elsewhere. On Feb. 5, 1747,a few days after the famous 
inquiry, the holy founder sent the greater part of his young men to 
Ciorani, with the intention of following them as soon as possible 
himself. He had never intended to fix his permanent residence at 
Iliceto. “I do not mean to establish myself here permanently,” he had 
written to Sportelli, Dec. 28, 1744, at the beginning of the foundation, 
“but I think it necessary not to leave before the house is thoroughly 
organised.” Two years and some months had elapsed since then, 
and the chief difficulties disappeared with the transferring of the 
novices. The moment had therefore come for him to return to 
Ciorani, which from its more central position was better adapted for 
the exercise of his office of governing his Congregation. 

Before quitting this Valle in Vincoli, where he had met with much 
affliction but also tasted many joys, he determined to leave a lasting 
remembrance to the inhabitants by giving a retreat during Passion 
week. His preaching produced a marvellous effect. “I remember 
one sermon very particularly,” says a witness, “which he preached on 
the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. So deep was the impression 
made upon us all, priests and laymen alike, that we threw ourselves 
prostrate in tears upon the ground. Many did not come to supper at 
all that evening, but passed the whole night in the church,”? 

On April 24, 1747, Alphonsus appointed Father Cafaro Rector of 
Iliceto, and set out for Ciorani where he was received with open arms 
by his beloved novices, but above all by the fathers who had long 
sighed for his return. 

1 Deposition of Brother Leonard Cicchetti. 
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CHAPTER ve: 


A Serious Check—1747. 


HE house at Ciorani was at this time enjoying a period of relative 
calm, and the religious life was being developed there without 
hindrance, Father Rossi was bringing the building to completion, 
the missionaries were working with zeal, and the novices advanced 
towards perfection under the firm and prudent government of Father 
Villani. “So effectually did our master stimulate us to mortifica- 
tion,” says the chronicler Landi naively, “that our brother Apice was 
found one day in his cell covered with blood, and almost unconscious 
from the effects of a violent discipline he had taken. We used to be 
so recollected in the chapel that people came from far and near to see 
the novices of whom they had heard so much. The number of 
postulants increased to such an extent that the house became too 
small for them.” Certain it is that before the end of that year, 1747, 
six new postulants arrived. One of these named Thomas Petrosini! 
of Nocera had left his family on the day he was promoted to minor 
orders, without telling anyone of the secret of his vocation. A neigh- 
bour meeting him on the road asked him: “Where on earth are ee 
going to at this hour?”—“I am going to Ciorani to become a saint,” 
answered Thomas; “ please tell my father and mother.” 

Among those newcomers there were three in particular who 
deserve a special mention here. 

The first, Alexander de Meo, belonged to an ancient and Christian 
family. Asa lad he used to astonish his masters by the precocity of 
his intellect, and drive them to despair by his numerous escapades. 
When he was but fifteen his uncle came upon him one day devouring 
a treatise on theology. “Leave that book alone,” he said, “you are 
too young to understand it.” Whereupon the indignant youth pro- 
ceeded to give a digest page for page of what he had read, with all the 
precision and dignity of a professor. But though he outshone all his 
fellow students at the seminary the bishop, in despair of breaking in 
his undisciplined character, would have sent him away, had not the 
vicar general, who believed in him in spite of his faults, interceded in 


1 This student died a very holy death three years later, when still only a deacon, v. enfra, 
bDKAa. C. 4. 
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his behalf. “If you send him away,” he said, “he will perhaps go to 
the bad altogether, and we shall lose a man of brilliant talents whose ~ 
disposition time will correct.” But the Blessed Virgin, whom Alex- 
ander greatly loved, took the task in hand not only of correcting but 
of transforming him altogether. 

Before giving him minor orders the bishop sent him to Sue a 
retreat at Ciorani. There he was so touched by the conferences he 
heard that he made a vow before a statue of Our Lady to drink 
nothing but water for a year. Some months later he entered the 
noviciate house with the resolution of giving himself entirely to God. 
His period of preliminary trial was somewhat protracted, but he went 
through it with peace of mind. When however he entered on the 
retreat before receiving the habit, he was assailed by a violent tempta- 
tion to fly from the convent, to which he was on the point of yielding, 
when Our Lady intervened. “The evil spirit,’ he says, “represented 
to me so vividly the austeritiés of the religious life, the pain of separa- 
tion from my family, the loss of all my friends, that my soul was 
crushed at the sacrifice. The devil then whispered in my ear that I 
should become a celebrity in the world, while I could never be more 
than a contemptible nonentity in the monastery. After all, he urged, 
one may save one’s soul in the world as well as in religion. Nay, by 
remaining in my own home I should have the advantage of making 
reparation for the scandal I had given. Under the influence of these 
thoughts I secretly wrote home to say that I would return shortly, 
Meanwhile however my soul was torn with remorse. I heard Father 
Alphonsus, who was about to go on a journey, speak to us about 
fidelity to our vocation, and even express a fear that he might not find 
us all still persevering on his return. Deeply moved, I went and threw 
myself at the feet of the Madonna, and suddenly an interior voice, whose 
tones were long after graven on my soul, said to me: ‘If you leave 
the Congregation you will die within a month; perhaps even you will 
be struck as you are crossing the threshold of the house.’ I began 
then to tremble for my salvation, and I promised my dear Mother 
Mary to do her will, whereupon the temptation disappeared.” We 
shall see Alexander de Meo become one of the greatest ornaments of 
his order. The fervent religious, celebrated preacher, distinguished 
writer, and mighty saver of souls, was to have his revenge on the evil 
spirit who had drawn him to the very brink of the abyss. 

Jerome Ferrara a priest, who entered at the same time as 
Alexander de Meo, was a brilliant professor of humanities at the 
seminary of Conza. He was thirty years of age, and had had no 
thought of leaving the world until he heard our Saint at the mission 
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of Caposele, and felt drawn to him by an-extraordinary movement of 
grace, After a long conversation Alphonsus gave him at his own -re- 
questa copy of the Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. “From the time 
I took this little book in my hands,” Ferrara wrote later on, “I never 
failed to make a daily visit to Our Lord, and whenever I happened to 
read some consideration on the vanity of the world and on detach- 
ment from one’s relations, an interior voice reproached me- for 
doing nothing for God, and I envied those who leave all to serve Him. 
But immediately afterwards I used to say to myself sorrowfully that 
I could not leave my sisters and my family.” Six months after the 
mission at Caposele Father Cafaro gave the spiritual exercises to the 
clergy of Conza. Ferraro was deeply impressed, and made known to 
him his thoughts about his vocation, and the difficulties that stood in 
its way.. The father showed him so clearly the emptiness of these 
supposed difficulties that he then and there made a vow to enter into 
religion before the year was over. He actually did leave for Hiceto 
without acquainting his family, on June 7, 1747. The news of his 
departure had become known however, and he was overtaken next 
morning by his brother and another relation, who conjured him with 
tears to retrace his steps. He could only calm them by telling them 
of the vow he had made, and promising that if Father Alphonsus 
released him from it he would return. #5 

This was only the beginning of his troubles. He had scarcely 
arrived at Iliceto when one of his sisters followed him, to implore him 
to give up his design. Ferrara refused to see her, and for two days 
and two nights she wandered round the house uttering cries and 
moans that would have melted a stone, as he used to say himself 
when relating the story. To free him from these painful scenes 
Father Cafaro sent him away to Ciorani by night. When his poor 
sister learned next day of his departure she gave way to a paroxysm 
of rage and despair. Soon however she realised the sin she was 
committing, and asked forgiveness of God. But there was a still 
more terrible trial in store for Ferrara. Some days after his arrival 
- at Ciorani he heard of the sudden death of his brother. This blow 
crushed him to the earth, especially at the thought that his two 
sisters were now left alone in the world. Yet after Alphonsus had 
shown him that his sisters, who were well provided for, had no need 
of him either for their subsistence or for their eternal salvation, he 
persevered faithfully in his vocation until death. Indeed a man who 
had made such sacrifices was not likely to be a half-hearted religious. 

Francis Margotta, the third novice, had been one of the promoters 
of the foundation of Caposele, and had just endowed the monastery 
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with an annual rent of one hundred ducats from his property. He 
had been everything in turn—lawyer, governor of towns, superior of a 
seminary, now he aspired to become the least of all in the house of 
God. After giving his property he wished to give himself, and in 
spite of his forty-eight years he humbly begged for the favour of 
being admitted as a novice in the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Saviour. Great indeed was Alphonsus’ joy at this request. “My 
dear and most beloved Don Francis,’ he wrote from Ciorani on 
Dec. 7, 1747, “I must tell you that last evening first of all we read 
the letter with the news of the new foundation (Caposele), and then 
your letter with your resolution, and I do not know which gave all of 
us the greater joy, the news of the foundation, or the news of the 
resolution of your charity.’ I say ‘of your charity, because from 
to-day I intend to receive you, and I make known to you that I have 
received you as dearest brother and companion of the Congregation, 
so that the time of your noviciate begins from to-day, even though 
you may need to be detained for some time in Calitri to settle your 
affairs. You have given all that you could to the Congregation, and 
all of us love you so much, that if you had brought nothing we should 
have received and welcomed you just as much; for we know that we 
are receiving for companion one who wishes to make himself really 
holy. And so I certainly hope you will succeed in doing, especially 
now with the help of so much reflection in cold blood, and the entire 
consent of your spiritual father and the Archbishop.” 

Alphonsus had then, at the beginning of this year 1747, a thousand 
reasons for blessing God. It was now fifteen years since he had left 
all to follow Christ in the saving of souls. How many tribulations, 
but how many graces too, had been his during those happy years. 
He had seen his first companions leave him, his first two houses come 
to nought, his work thwarted by implacable enemies, his children 
suffering the pangs of hunger; but in spite of all these reverses and 
contradictions the institute had taken firm root in the kingdom, its 
missions were evangelizing the provinces, and servants of God, like 
Mazzini at Nocera, Sportelli at Caposele, Cafaro at Iliceto, Villani at 
Ciorani, were keeping up a high standard of religious life. Best of 
all the noviciate was full of fervent novices, for that above all gave 
good hope of a prosperous future, 

And yet Alphonsus, while thanking God for all these blessings, 
could not but tremble at the thought that a mere breath, a simple 
royal decree, would be enough to ruin the edifice that had been 
raised with so much toil, The institute having no legal existence 

1 At that time the title of ‘‘ your charity” was given to novices. 
VOLE U 
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depended on the good pleasure of the King or the caprice of his 
minister Tanucci. True the King had approved of the four founda- 
tions, but it was merely as houses of diocesan missionaries, and in a 
way that excluded all idea of a religious congregation. The acts of 
authorisation even stipulated that these houses of “secular priests” 
should be in no sense “convents,” that is, religious houses—a restric- 
tion which destroyed the institute in its very essence, put its members 
in perpetual contravention with the law of the land, and furnished 
their enemies, as in the case of Nocera, with a standing opportunity 
for attacking them before the courts as forming part of an unauthorised 
society. Moreover not being religious in the eyes of the state, they 
could not possess in common, and this was another source of serious 
difficulties. Finally, this precarious state of things made it almost 
impossible to secure the papal approbation—that is the recognition of 
the Church. These thoughts and fears sometimes so troubled the 
holy founder as to rob him of his sleep, until at last, shortly after his 
return to Ciorani, he resolved to put an end to his anxiety by obtain- 
ing if possible the much desired authorisation from the King. 

The current of events in Naples however was flowing altogether 
the other way, and his chances of success were slight. Ministers 
were thinking more about suppressing the old religious orders than of 
authorising new ones. Ina concordat concluded with the Holy See 
in 1741 Charles III. had notably reduced ecclesiastical immunities. 
“As a religious Prince,’ he said, “I consider that I could not tax 
ecclesiastical property, nor touch local and personal immunities, 
without a previous understanding with the Pope.” But he had care- 
fully refrained from saying anything about the question of the 
religious orders. After the concordat, as well as before, he maintained 
his decree of 1740 which contained an absolute prohibition to erect 
any monastery, hospice, church, or new congregation without the 
royal authorisation formally expressed. He did not consider that he 
had the right to touch ecclesiastical immunities without the previous 
consent of the Pope, but he arrogated to himself the right of life and 
death over the religious orders, by virtue of the inalienable and 
imprescriptible rights of sovereignty! Were not religious orders also 
ecclesiastical creations, and consequently under the jurisdiction of the 
Pope? Had the government merely aimed at redressing the abuses 
arising from the multiplicity of monasteries and the undue increase 
of property held in mortmain, it might very’ well have entered 
into an arrangement with the Holy See, on this point as well as on the 
others. But the truth was that the regalists under the plea of 

1 Letter of King Charles III. on the concordat, May 26, 1741. 
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suppressing abuses were casting about for means to destroy the 
religious congregations, and so have a pretext for confiscating their 
property; and as they despaired of finding a Pope weak enough to 
authorise their schemes, they made it a maxim of law that it appertains 
to the crown, by virtue of a right inherent to sovereignty, to create or 
abolish religious orders, according as it judges them useful or injurious 
to the state. 

It was therefore evident that Alphonsus in asking for a royal 
authorisation for his institute was asking for something which ran 
counter to the well-known policy of the Neapolitan government. 
However as a set-off against reasons of state he thought he could 
count on the piety of the King, on his zeal for the welfare of his 
subjects, and his kindness to the fathers of St. Saviour’s, especially 
since the success of the missions in Apulia. Tanucci would probably 
oppose the petition, but there were friends of the Church like 
Brancone in the royal council, whose help might perhaps counteract 
the influence of the sinister marquis. Besides he must trust in God 
who holds in His hand the hearts of kings and their councillors. 

It was towards the middle of June that he proceeded to Naples 
to begin negociations. He was accompanied by Brother Francis 
Tartiglione, and joined a little later by Father de Robertis, whose 
_knowledge of legal matters would be useful. As usual he did not 
lodge in the family mansion, but with his friend John Olivieri, whose 
conversion we have already described Twenty years previously, 
after he had confessed his numerous sins with calm indifference, 
Alphonsus had said: “Truly, you only lack the turban in order to 
become a Turk. Tell me my child—what harm has Jesus Christ 
ever done you that you should treat Him so?” These words had 
pierced the poor sinner’s heart. “I began to weep,” he said afterwards 
to Tannoia, “until I thought I should die of grief.” From that 
moment John Olivieri, Alphonsus’ penitent and friend, lived like a 
saint to the day of his death. In his office at the treasury his 
integrity was above reproach, at a time when other officials there were 
convicted of having robbed the state of more than a hundred 
thousand ducats. His house was kept for him by his sister Angela, 
who vied with her brother in piety and virtue. Both of them had put 
themselves under the direction of Alphonsus, and were delighted to 
give him hospitality whenever he came to Naples. Their home 
became his house of Bethany, and he loved them as Jesus loved 
Lazarus and his sisters. When his friend was on his deathbed 
Alphonsus went to console him. “I would scarcely have made this 
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journey for the Archbishop of Naples,” he said, “but I cannot let 
John Olivieri die without helping him in his last moments.” Angela 
survived both her brother and our Saint. One evening as she was 
weeping for her dear dead, Alphonsus appeared to her surrounded 
with heavenly light. The vision dispelled her sadness, and Angela 
henceforth, like Mary of Bethany, thought only of heaven, where her 
brother and her holy director were awaiting her. It was then in 
spiritual conversation with these elect souls that Alphonsus, during 
his long stay in Naples, found his consolation after the troubles of 
the day. 

His first visits were made to the Marquis Brancone and Cardinal 
Spinelli. Both of them held out some hope, but they were agreed 
that if he did not wish to meet with a point blank refusal he must 
say nothing about religious vows in his petition, and in the statement 
of the rules which he was to present to the King. Alphonsus adopted 
the suggestion, as it was only a case of a civil formality; at the same 
time however he added an oath of perseverance to the four vows, 
which was to be binding, even before the state, so as not to relax, 
even externally, the obligation which united the subjects to their 
Congregation.! “Continue the prayer,” he wrote to Mazzini on 
July 4, 1747, “since this will be a matter very important for the 
Congregation. But that means that much prayer is needed. Notice 
that we have thought of putting ‘oath’ not ‘vow’ of perseverance, to 
take away the apprehension that people are seized with that we wish 
to make a religious order. And truly the oath from which we cannot 
be freed by the bishops binds more than the vow from which they 
can certainly dispense us. My purgatory in Naples lasts, and will 
last, and I do not know when it will end.” | 

Some days later Alphonsus was admitted to an audience with the 
King. After explaining the particular scope of the institute and the 
spiritual necessities of the poor inhabitants of the country districts, 
he proposed’ that his Majesty should approve the work, and permit 
the different houses to be constituted into a Congregation on the 
same footing as the establishments of St. Vincent of Paul. The 
King, touched by his zeal, received his petition kindly. “These docu- 
ments,” he said, “shall be transmitted to the grand almoner, who will 
report to the council of state on the matter.” There were always 
two men in Charles III.—the Catholic and the regalist. “The King 


This was retained in the rule of the Redemptorist Congregation, as approved by Bene- 
dict XIV., so that its members on profession take the three perpetual vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, together with a vow and oath to persevere in the institute until 
death. 
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has formed a high opinion of our work,” Alphonsus wrote to Mazzini 
on July 22, “but he is afraid of new institutes. Hence he wishes 
that the matter should pass through the hands of the grand almoner 
and the royal council, to see what they think. Still his Majesty 
understands so well the importance of our missions that he has 
thought that a letter might be written to the Pope, to ask him to give 
the King one of the convents that are so numerous, and to put our 
Congregation into it.” 

From the royal audience Alphonsus passed to the private room 
of Mgr. Celestine Galiano, the grand almoner, to try and get a 
favourable report from him. The prelate received him kindly, but 
without enthusiasm. Although a religious himself, of the order of 
Celestines, he had adopted the ideas of the age, and shared the 
prejudices of the court against the creation of new orders. He 
held with the rest of the regalists that all corporations in the state, 
religious as well as civil, are in the hands of the King, who may 
give them life or death by an act of his omnipotence. The Saint 
- put into his hand a memorial on the special end of the institute. 

“We already see by experience,” it said, “how useful and even 
necessary missions are for rural villages, especially in this kingdom 
of Naples, where country hamlets are so numerous, so full of people, 
and on the other hand so destitute of spiritual aid; since, however 
much the city of Naples abounds, as much again is all the rest of 
the kingdom in want. And although various missions go forth 
every year from the city of Naples and other populous cities of the 
kingdom, yet these only provide for a small part of the great need 
that there is, so that very many places remain as much as twenty or 
thirty years without a mission, and therefore you may find in them 
many who do not even know the necessary truths of the faith. It 
therefore seems most useful that there should be more houses of this 
Congregation of missionaries, who devote themselves to this exercise, 
and to the spiritual cultivation of these places, for which missions are 
so useful and even necessary, as much to instruct in divine things so 
many poor people who live in these piaces,as to remedy the bad 
confessions that are made, especially in this kingdom of Naples where 
the country villages are so numerous and so full of people. 

“Furthermore one sees that this work is most useful by the con- 
tinual help it gives to the places where missions have been given. 
Missions certainly do great good, but the evil truly is that after some 
time the people not seeing the missionaries any more, and not being 
able to go to where they live, grow cold and return to their former 
state. This Congregation has for its aim not only to traverse the 
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country districts continually, helping those most in need of spiritual 
aid, and going in search of them in the most neglected and degraded 
places, but besides it has for its principal rule to be bound to return 
from time to time to the places where it has given its missions, to 
preach and administer the holy sacraments, and thereby to renew and 
preserve the fruit gained in the missions. And to that end this 
Congregation has for fundamental rule that it must place its houses 
outside inhabited places, and in the middle of the dioceses, that there 
they may better attend to their work of continually traversing the 
country, and further that the people of the surrounding villages may 
have the advantage of coming whenever they wish, to find the mis- 
sionaries in their church, and to unburden their conscience; besides 
the advantage that is given to all ecclesiastics and priests in these 
dioceses of making their spiritual exercises in retreat in our houses.” * 

The grand almoner promised to take note of these considerations, 
but just at this moment the already difficult situation was further 
complicated by the arrival in Naples of a new petitioner. This was 
no other than the famous Mannarini, who hearing of the steps 
taken by Alphonsus, and supported by influence in high quarters, 
approached the grand almoner to propose the fusion of the two 
institutes and their simultaneous approbation. Despairing of ob- 
taining from the holy founder a reunion which he had sought in 
vain for the last fifteen years, he now hoped to impose it on him by 
force. The prelate allowed himself to be won over. He embraced 
Mannarini’s cause, and put Alphonsus to the alternative of con- 
senting to the fusion or seeing his petition rejected. In vain did our 
Saint point out the inconveniences attaching to such an amalgama- 
tion of contrary elements, better calculated to dissolve the two con- 
gregations than to unite them—Galiano refused to listen. Placed thus 
between two evils—the union with Mannarini which he considered 
dangerous, and the refusal of the approbation which seemed mortal— 
he asked for time to reflect. The question was regarded by him as 
being so grave that he took the advice of his consultors, and gave 
them to understand that he was inclined to support the reunion. “We 
must prefer.the will of God to our own ideas,” he said to them. “If 
God wilis the reunion, we must will it also.” The consultors, as disturbed 
as himself, answered with doubts and hesitations, behind which might 
be discerned the wish to resist reunion with Mannarini, even at the cost 
of seeing the negociations for securing authorisation deferred. These 
evasive replies served only to increase Alphonsus’ perplexities. “I _ 
tell you the truth,” he wrote, “if it were not for the Congregation, I 

1 Memorial to Mgr. Galiano July, 1747. 
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would shut myself up in a cell at Ciorani, without busying myself 
any more about anything; but I do not think I can do it in con- 
science. I imagined that your paternity and the others there in this 
affair, in which they see I proceed with so much reflection, would have 
referred to me, or at least to me and Don Cesare [Sportelli], as those 
of Pagani have done; but your letter has left me full of confusion, 
writing as it does nothing but scruples, conditions, and fears. In the 
meantime you leave me so unquiet that I do not know what to do. I 
do not wish to hear any more complaints in the Congregation. I 
have heard enough. 

“Consider the matter well. You see that now things are very 
hopeful. Brancone is pledged. The King is favourable, and more so 
now that he has spoken to Father Pepe. The grand almoner too wishes 
to help us. Later on things will change and good impressions will 
be lost. Does it then seem prudent to take longer time? I protest 
to you before Jesus Christ that if this great matter go astray there 
will be no longer any remedy for us. I say great matter because on 
it depends all the establishing of the Congregation. All fear is 
frivolous, the greater fear is that the Congregation not having the. 
approbation of the King will never have stability, and will come 
perhaps to be given up. 

“Now I do not take on myself the responsibility before God ; it 
is enough if the matter does not fail through my fault. I do not 
speak because I wish to play the founder or despot. You see what 
doubts I have and how I seek advice, and have sought it from the 
first. When you see that things are done with examination and 
discretion it does not seem good to put obstacles in their way. Pray 
Jesus Christ that He may not wish for my sins to destroy this His 
work ; and have the prayers continued.” * 

In point of fact Alphonsus was at the time working to have his 
cause separated from that of Mannarini, though indeed without much 
hope of success. In the letter to Mazzini of July 22, 1747, already 
quoted, he wrote: “I also spoke this morning to the grand almoner 
who.repeated to me many times that we should unite with Mannarini, 
and then go and see him together. I took absolute exception 
to it, because this cannot be, because the institute is different, 
schools, living in cities, etc. This I said, and will always say. But 
afterwards I was placed in a thousand agitations by a thought which 
said: Let us get hold of the approbation of the King on which depends 
that of Rome, which is, that is to say, all important, and then Deus et 


1 Letter of July 4.1747. The superscription is lost, but it seems to be written to one of 
his consukors. 
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dies (all in God’s time). They will look after their affairs and we ours. 
Wherefore this I hold as certain: the grand almoner wishes well to 
Mannarini, and will not like to see our Congregation approved, while 
the one he himself protects is not. Wherefore if he sees both one and 
the other approved together he will be all in our favour. If not he 
will be opposed to us, and the affair will be undone, because the King 
wishes to depend on his council.” 

He might have accepted the union, when the question became of 
minor importance through a sudden change of front on the part of Mer. 
Galiano. The politician in him reasserted itself, and he grew less and 
less disposed to make recommendations in his report which he thought 
irreconcilable with the policy of the government. “I write in haste,” 
Alphonsus wrote to Mazzini, “one letter for all, for I have no time. 
I have received your letter and those of Ciorani. Pray now to Jesus 
Christ that He may give me strength and light, for I have lost sleep, 
appetite, etc. Yesterday morning the grand almoner at the beginning 
seemed to shut us out completely. Then the affair came up again, but 
God grant that his report may not be adverse. The Madonna can do 
it, wherefore continue, and see that others continue the prayers. To- 
morrow I have to begin again.”” 

Prayers were being offered up everywhere for this intention. The 
nuns of Naples and other towns, together with numbers of devout souls, 
never ceased to beg from God the success of the negociations. The 
fathers of Alphonsus’ Congregation everywhere offered their prayers 
and penances for the same intention. While all were thus endeavour- 
ing, as it were, to take heaven by storm, Alphonsus multiplied his 
exertions with the powers of earth. Father de Robertis tells us he no 
longer gave himself time to eat or sleep. Even during the most 
oppressive hours of the day he was to be seen, covered with perspiration 
and exhausted with weariness, passing from one palace to another to 
beg for a recommendation. Some of the nobility showed him the 
utmost kindness and promised to do what they could for him, but he 
was frequently made the victim of insults and contempt. Once when 
a gentleman with considerable influence at court had closed the door 
in his face, he called on the man’s brother, where he met with the same 
reception, and after that on an Archbishop, a worthy member of the 
same family, who also turned him out. Another day while waiting 
his turn in a prince’s antechamber the princess passed close to him. 
She knew him, but could not repress her contempt at the sight of 
a man of noble birth dressed in such poor clothes: “What an_ 
object!” she exclaimed. “I did not catch what you said,” answered 
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Alphonsus humbly; “Oh then you are from Calabria,” she replied, 
turning her back upon him. Alphonsus accepted all these slights for 
the love of Jesus Christ, although they deeply wounded his natural 
high spirit. “Continue to pray for the Congregation and for me,” he 
wrote to one of his consultors, in August 1747, “who am broken in 
two in Naples dealing with these ministers, who have made me weary 
of life. I have a bucket of poison in my heart; I can do no more; I 
should like to escape, and yet I cannot escape from Naples. It is 
imperative that I help to get the cause voted at the present time, as 
quickly as possible.” Still his exertions were not without fruit. After 
five unsuccessful attempts to have a word with the grand almoner, 
he was at last admitted to his presence, and pleaded the cause of his 
Congregation so well that the prelate, influenced also at the time by 
numerous and powerful intercessors, at last promised him a favourable 
report. 

- But this visit to Naples was destined to be nothing but one 
long succession of mental anxieties. While the question was still 
pending, the Archbishop of Palermo, Mgr. Dominic Rossi, died. 
“The Pope makes good promotions,” said the King to Brancone on 
the occasion, “but I am going to make a better one.” He then told 
him that he had chosen Alphonsus to govern the church of Palermo, 
there being no one more worthy by birth, talent, or zeal for souls, to 
occupy a position so important both for Church and state. Brancone 
could but applaud this selection, and hastened to communicate 
the news to the holy founder. For a moment the Saint was thunder- 
struck, then with his eyes full of tears he begged the minister to put 
before the King the reasons which forced him to refuse the episco- 
pate. He had made a vow not to accept any dignity, and never to 
break the ties that bound him to his Congregation—what a scandal 
it would be for his brethren were he to leave them to become Arch- 
bishop of Palermo! The King took a lively interest in the country 
missions—but would not this same work of the missions, not yet 
established on a permanent basis, crumble away if deprived of its 
founder’s support? To force him to sacrifice the capital work of 
his life would deprive him of peace and break his heart. Brancone, 
yielding to his supplications, promised to lay his objections before 
the King; and he did so. Charles III. however replied that if 
Alphonsus had made any vows the Pope could dispense him from 
them, and that the man who did not want to be bishop was the very 
one for the post. The King’s tenacity threw Alphonsus into such 
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alarm that he wrote to Father Cafaro as follows: “It is the time for 
prayer and supplication, because I see myself in a grave persecution 
and in the greatest distress. The King has determined to choose me 
for Archbishop of Palermo, but I would sooner go and hide myself 
in a wood than accept such a dignity.”! Then, as in all his great 
anxieties, the Saint had recourse to prayer and penance. He 
asked for the prayers of his communities and of nuns and other 
devout persons, and did not cease to importune his friend Brancone 
with fresh suggestions every day to make the King relent. His holy 
obstinacy at last succeeded in gaining the victory. 

One day after Brancone had shown for the tenth time that 
Alphonsus could do more good as a missionary than as Archbishop 
of Palermo, and that the work of the country missions would not last 
long if deprived of its head, Charles III. at length very reluctantly 
gave way. But if he was at first displeased with the refusal, he was 
on reflection much edified by it also, and appreciated Alphonsus and 
his Congregation all the more. On several occasions afterwards he 
endeavoured to have some of its members raised to the episcopate, 
but Alphonsus always succeeded in dissuading him. “What the 
Neapolitan Church really needs,” the Saint used to say, “is men who 
will work for the salvation of souls, especially in the villages. Few 
men are to be found generous enough to undertake this ungrateful 
task, and if the spirit of ambition were to penetrate into their ranks 
soon there would not be any.” 

This source of anxiety removed Alphonsus now waited anxiously 
for the grand almoner’s report. It came at last on August 22. Mgr. 
Galiano in his desire to please the regalists, without absolutely 
rejecting the plea for approbation, presented to the council of state 
a number of considerations and conclusions which it would be hard 
to reconcile with one another. “I shall at first represent to your 
Majesty,” he says, “that as far as the state is concerned the founding 
of a new congregation amounts precisely to the same thing as the 
founding of a new religious order. The fathers of the Mission for 
instance form a congregation of secular priests, and not a religious 
order like the Dominicans or Franciscans; but what is the difference 
as far as the state is concerned? Both increase in the same way 
and every day acquire new property, which is withdrawn from cir- 
culation and falls into mortmain. Consequently the permission 
asked for by the fathers of the Most Holy Saviour to constitute 
themselves into a congregation, under a superior general and a 
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special rule, will make of their houses legitimate communities with 
the right of acquiring and possessing property.” 

This first consideration was not of a nature to win favour for the 
new Congregation in the eyes of ministers who had a horror of 
mortmain. But the one that followed it was stranger still. “It 
cannot be denied,” he goes on to say, “that to-day Father de’ Liguori 
and his companions are labouring usefully and successfully for the 
instruction of the poor villagers, or that the life led by these 
missionaries is very edifying; but all orders and congregations of 
regulars and seculars began, as your Majesty is aware, by being useful 
and exemplary, and yet they have been seen to fall away gradually 
from their first fervour, and become in the course of time a charge 
upon the state, without being of any service to the people. The 
experience of the past, that great guide for the future, should cause 
us to apprehend that the same thing may become true of this new 
Congregation, and that after the death of the first founders this work 
like so many others may fall into complete relaxation.” 

There is indeed a certain exaggeration in the statement that a 
relaxed order becomes a charge upon the state. The state does not as 
a rule give much to religious communities, though it often takes 
things away, even, as in France to-day, their houses, books, and all 
that they possess. Nor does primitive fervour save religious orders 
from expulsion, as we see by the Grande Chartreuse. Rather has state 
interference, as in the appointment of abbots zz commendam, often 
been the direct cause of relaxation. Still the concluding words we 
have quoted from this report are true, and worthy of consideration, 
It is oniy by life-long sacrifice on the part of all concerned that a 
religious order can be founded, and it is only by the same self-sacrifice 
that its fervour can be maintained. The members ofa religious family 
at any given moment have in their own hands the making or marring 
of their institute. The fact that it has a great name, was founded by 
a saint, and produced saints in the past, will not save it or them if 
their own lives are tepid. If every novice, even, would remember that 
the honour of his order is committed to his charge individuals and 
institutes would not fall into relaxation as they do. 

After his gloomy forebodings it might seem that the grand 
almoner would now proceed to conclude against the approbation of 
the institute; but had he not promised the holy founder that the 
conclusion of his report would be favourable? So in spite of all logic 
he proposed that the council should approve the Congregation, 
with however all manner of restrictions. First, the new society, 
comprising the four houses of Ciorani, Nocera, Iliceto, and Caposele, 
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was to receive into its ranks the missionaries of the Blessed Sacrament, 
who desired to unite under Father de’ Liguori, so as to form one 
institute under the name of the Most Holy Saviour. Again the 
missionaries were not to be permitted to establish themselves in any 
part of the kingdom without the permission of the King. Should 
they ever depart from the object of their rule, which was to work for 
the instruction of shepherds and peasants, his Majesty should retain 
the right to suppress the Congregation zfso facto. The same power 
should belong to his successors, without any need of having recourse 
to the Pope for its exercise. In the event of such suppression the 
property acquired by these religious should be devoted to pious works, 
at the pleasure of his Majesty and his successors. The missionaries 
should not be permitted to receive any inheritance or donation, if the 
donor have poor relations, even to the fourth degree. They should 
not for any house have more than a maximum revenue of a thousand 
ducats,! or even a lower sum if it so pleased the King. 

With these restrictions and precautions the author of the report 
considered that the Congregation might render soled at least in 
some parts of the realm: “Your Majesty is not unaware,” he said, “that 
in many districts populations are to be met with almost in a state of 
barbarism, made up of brigands, assassins, and criminals of all kinds. 
Such districts for example are the mountains of Cilento, and certain 
parts of Calabria and the Basilicate. With the spirit which animates 
them to-day the missionaries of the Most Holy Saviour might be 
of great utility in civilising the inhabitants of these regions, and 
preventing the homicides which are committed in them every day.” 

From the unconscious humour of this conclusion one might have 
gathered that the new Congregation was mainly designed to reinforce 
the brigades of gendarmerie stationed among the Calabrian brigands. 
But the councillors of the King did not consider that this trifling 
advantage compensated for the immense inconvenience of derogating 
from the policy of the government as to mortmain and the religious 
orders. A majority of them voted against the conclusions of the 
prelate, and the King confirming the vote decided that things should 
remain zz statu quo. It was a check of course, but after all it was a 
providential check, for had the restrictions been accepted the Con- 
gregation would have been practically destroyed. How would it be 
possible to maintain its original spirit after amalgamating with a 
different institute? How could it develope when bound by restric- 
tions hand and foot? How could it present itself in Rome for papal © 
approbation, thus wearing the livery of servitude? Indeed Galiano 
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himself alludes to this last difficulty at the conclusion of his report: 
“True,” he says, “Rome will raise difficulties with regard to these 
conditions; but as the case is one of a body as yet non-existent I do 
not regard them as insurmountable, and we must leave to Father 
de’ Liguori the task of smoothing them away.” Did the grand 
almoner really believe that the Pope would grant to the King the 
faculty of abolishing a canonically approved Congregation without 
being consulted himself on the matter? However that may be the 
monarch showed himself more reasonable than this regalist ecclesiastic, 
since one of the grounds on which he refused to accept the report 
was that he could not use the right it conferred upon him without 
getting into trouble with the Sovereign Pontiff. 

On August 25, after two months of canvassing and anxiety the 
Saint was informed that his petition was rejected. The Marquis 
Brancone added to the news by way of consolation the following 
message from the King: “Tell Father de’ Liguori to count on my 
protection, and to continue working with the same zeal for the glory 
of God and the good of the state; I will second him with all my 
power.” Alphonsus adored the will of God, but he did not close an 
eye that night for the sorrow he felt. The devil profited by the 
occasion to suggest a temptation to despair. While he was cele- 
brating mass on the morning of the 27th the thought came to him 
that the denial of approbation would soon bring with it the ruin of 
the institute. His enemies at Pagani would seize the opportunity to 
destroy the house there, and when that had succumbed the destruction 
of the others would not be long deferred. The temptation grew, and 
God seemed to give him no light. Later on the strain became so 
great, that he set out, with brain on fire and his forehead bathed in 
perspiration, to communicate his uneasiness to the Marquis Brancone 
before the royal decree should be registered. The door of the palace 
was still closed, and the Saint, too weak to stand, sat down on the 
steps with the beggars. Happily Brancone saw him from the balcony, 
and gave orders that he should be admitted immediately. The 
minister then endeavoured to reassure him by explaining that the 
separate decrees authorising each of his houses guaranteed their 
existence. “The case is not so desperate as you imagine,” he added, 
“and the King’s piety will assuredly find a way to give your Congre- 
gation a footing.’ His words appearing not to have stilled the 
internal storm that was going on in Alphonsus’ soul, the pious Mar- 
quis found in his heart the one argument calculated to restore the 
Saint’s serenity. “Your discouragement,” he said, “would lead one to 
suppose that you put your trust here below!” Alphonsus felt the 
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gentle reproof. He raised his heart to God, and the temptation was 
gone. 

Still all these trials and exertions which made his stay in Naples 
a veritable purgatory, as he himself said, did not prevent him from 
working for the salvation of souls. He preached frequently at the 
invitation of the director of the seminary to numerous students there, 
urging them to the love of God and horror for sin. He put before 
them meditation on the Passion and devotion to the Madonna as the 
two great means of perfection. Often too he went to the Chinese 
college, to that chapel which brought back to him the sweet memories 
of his early years in the priesthood, and there too by his preaching 
stimulated the zeal of the young men who were preparing themselves 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen. The nuns of the different 
convents invited him to give them the spiritual exercises; devout 
souls sought his direction ; and the Saint seemed to multiply himself 
so as to be useful to all. The parish priest of St. John’s' begged him 
to preach the novena of the Assumption in his church. The Saint 
had no sermons ready and no time to prepare them, but it was 
a question of Our Lady’s honour and the salvation of souls, and he 
could not refuse. The nine sermons he preached on the occasion | 
prove that he never forgot his missionary vocation. He showed the 
contrast between Mary’s humility and our pride, her love of God and 
our coldness, her perfect conformity with the will of God, our dis- 
obedience and rebellion. Then he depicted the holy death of Mary, 
and the terrible death of the sinner; the assaults the demon makes 
on the wicked as they leave the world, and the help that Mary brings 
her servants, especially at the hour of their death; the fear which seizes 
the dying sinner at the thought of hell, and the sweet peace enjoyed 
by him who is protected by Mary. Finally, after a vivid picture of 
the joys of heaven and the torments of hell, he laid it down that the 
true servant of Mary is certainly saved. On the feast of the As- 
sumption he described so movingly the triumph of the Queen of 
Heaven as to excite the devotion of all. Thus, says Father Tannoia, 
this novena became a true mission, during which thousands of souls, 
hardened in sin, were stirred by the force of his words, and converted 
sincerely to God. 

One incident which made a good deal of noise in the ecclesiastical 
world at the time shows the holy indignation with which Alphonsus 
raised his voice against those preachers, or rather rhetoricians, who, far 
from sharing his zeal for the conversion of souls, exercised them- 
selves in making phrases—preaching themselves instead of preaching 
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Jesus Christ. The city of Naples had long admired one in particular 
of these preachers—a religious named Giacchi, who had been much in 
vogue as a panegyrist until his death about this time. His sermons, 
with their carefully culled words, rounded periods, and pompous 
passages, used to resemble bouquets of flowers. Fashionable society 
could not find words to express its delight in this artist, and young 
pulpit orators, even at the Propaganda, copied his tricks of phrase in 
order to win the good graces of their hearers. This profanation of the 
word of God excited our Saint’s indignation. One day while passing 
through the streets of Naples, he happened to meet his friend Nicholas 
Borgia, then prefect of the missionaries of the Propaganda, who invited 
him, as a member of the society, to give the weekly conference. He 
consented, all the more readily as he would thus have an opportunity 
of combatting an abuse prejudicial to the salvation of souls, and thereby 
relieving his own heart and conscience. In his address he showed that 
the missionary above all others is bound to preach his Crucified 
Master, without seeking himself. With all the liberty of an apostle he 
inveighed against those preachers who, despising the simplicity of the 
Gospel, deck out the word of God with the tinsel of a decadent age, 
and instead of honouring it dishonour it by their worldiiness. He de- 
plored the delusion of certain members of the Propaganda, who in 
their infatuated admiration for the celebrated panegyrist we have 
mentioned had falsified the spirit of true preaching. “ Everyone tries 
to imitate Father Giacchi,” he exclaimed, “but with what profit to souls? 
If panegyrics are to be preached it should be with the object of lead- 
ing our hearers to imitate the virtues of the saints. If we do not 
preach after the fashion of the apostles we shall produce no fruit and 
lose our time. Heaven grant that Father Giacchi, after extinguishing 
the word of God in his brilliant phrases, may not have to expiate his 
fault in purgatory, and perhaps even till the day of judgement !” 

This vigorous assault offended some of the young preachers who 
felt that in it they themselves were more or less condemned. One of 
them in particular did not hesitate to find fault loudly with the freedom 
of the censor. “Condemn Father Giacchi!” he said, “and in public too!” 
The remark was reported to Alphonsus. “I did not speak in public,” 
he said, “but at a private meeting.” Borgia and the older members had 
too much sense not to see that he was right in his criticism, and they 
invited him to explain his meaning fully in another conference, which 
he did. “It has reached my ears,” he said, “that some of you have been 
offended at hearing me reprove Father Giacchi’s florid style and his 
manner of preaching. I thought at first that I should have to tell it 
in confession, but as I could not say that I hada firm purpose of 
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amendment I had to refrain.” He then repeated his admonitions 
against worldliness in preaching, especially begging members of the 
Propaganda, who should be apostles, not to fall into this serious fault. 
This time the lesson went home to all, and they left the conference 
with searchings of heart. 

At the process of beatification the promoter of the faith did not 
fail to allege against the servant of God the protest against 
Giacchi’s rhetoric which had displeased the malcontents. “ Beyond 
question,” he said, “ he was right in recommending to the missionaries 
the excellence of the evangelical style, but it is not forbidden to adorn 
a discourse with flowers for a just end, and is it not too much to con-. 
demn a panegyrist to purgatory till the end of the world?” It was 
answered that there was no question here of preaching which adorns 
the word of God in a becoming way, but of rhetoric which loaded it 
with profane ornaments to. attract applause. “St. Bernard, less 
tolerant than the servant of God,” added the defender of the cause, 
“does not content himself with putting such vain preachers in purga- 
tory; he takes them before the tribunal of the Sovereign Judge where 
the poor souls they have left without nourishment are their accusers. 
‘They will be condemned, says Cornelius & Lapide, ‘not only for 
having made the word of God serve their own glory, but still more 
for having hindered the salvation of many of the souls whom God 
had entrusted to their care.’” 

In short although Alphonsus did not succeed in the object which 
brought him to Naples, his three months’ sojourn in the capital was 
not without profit for his work and for the world at large. The people 
were led to God by having before their eyes the sight of a true saint, 
powerful like his Master in word and work, and, though he denounced | 
abuses, yet like his Master meek and humble of heart. The Neapolitan 
nobles, so proud of their birth and riches, could not without a blush 
for their own pride meet a man who was their equal, yet for the love 
of Jesus Christ had become the poorest of the poor. As for the 
preachers he taught them one truth rarely inculcated at that time, that 
to produce good fruit in men’s souls the preacher must forget himself, 
and strive to make others forget him. Moreover he revealed to them 
by his own example the source, better than any school of rhetoric, 
from which true eloquence is drawn, the eloquence, simple but at the 
same time full of power, which alone converts sinners. In the midst 
of all his cares and labours he was to be seen every day fora long 
time in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament at the Quarant? Ore. 
There it was that he prepared his discourses, there he found strength 
to ascend the pulpit, even when his body worn out with fatigue or 
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suffering seemed to shrink from the task. From Aug. 25 to Sept. 13 
he did not fail to announce the word of God daily, though constantly 
during that time a prey to violent attacks of neuralgia. 
| Virtue so eminent inspired the Neapolitans with a profound 
veneration for their holy fellow-citizen. Everyone wished to have 
some object which had belonged to him, so that he was obliged to 
guard against pious larcenies which alarmed his humility. He could 
not understand how sensible persons could show any esteem for a 
miserable sinner like himself. One day he was so tormented with 
toothache that he was obliged to go to a dentist to have the tooth 
removed. The operation finished, Brother Francis Tartiglione, who 
accompanied him, got possession of the tooth, meaning to keep it as a 
relic. On their return to their lodging Alphonsus asked him for it, as 
if he wished to examine it, and then threw it out of the window, with 
a smile which seemed to say: Are you crazy, my poor Francesco? 
The Saint left Naples at the end of September. He had not ob- 
tained the approbation of his institute, but thanks to the ascendancy 
of his virtues over both King and people, his work was destined to 
live without it, at a time and in a country in which an unauthorised 
society might without warning find itself any moment at an end, 
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Six Months in Naples—1748. 


Mee tae as we have seen, ardently desired the papal appro- 

bation of his institute, and it was especially from this point of 
view that he deplored his recent check. The authorisation in Naples 
would have opened to him the door for approval in Rome, but how 
could he ask the Pope to recognise a Congregation which a mere 
whim of the civil power might bring to naught ? 

Still in spite of those fifteen years of disappointments he could 
not despair of a work which he knew was from God. Immediately 
on his arrival at Ciorani he convoked a general chapter. The 
chapter of 1743 had charged him with the task of codifying the 
rules and constitutions until then observed in the Congregation. 
This work he now submitted to the capitularies assembled at Ciorani 
on October 17,1747. Twelve fundamental rules, or rather twelve 
virtues which the subjects were to cultivate in succession during the 
twelve months of the year, formed the main divisions, to each of 
which had been annexed the practical constitutions which sprang 
from them as from their source. Two supplementary statutes, one 
on the government of the order, the other on the distribution of 
offices, terminated these rules and constitutions, which the chapter 
now approved, and which Alphonsus desired to submit as soon as 
possible for the approval of the Church. 

Just at this stage good news came from Naples. Brancone in- 
formed his friend that the King was showing himself to be very 
friendly. In order to increase the number of missions given to 
his own tenants he had ordered the application to this work of the 
surplus revenue of certain chapels, but the tribunal charged with the 
matter had answered, to the King’s disappointment, that the charges 
already absorbed the whole of the funds. “Perhaps,” Brancone 
added, the present moment would be propitious for returning to the 
subject of the extreme poverty of your Congregation, and renewing 
your petition for an annual subsidy in favour of the missions.” 

This communication revived Alphonsus’ hopes. It seemed to 
him however that instead of asking for material help he might press 
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the King for an authorisation of some kind, which would permit the 
institute to exist and possess property. A simple royal placet would 
have given enough stability to obtain the much-desired approbation 
from Rome. Buoyed up by this hope, in January, 1748, he once 
more became a suppliant in Naples. He was exposing himself it 
is true to fresh labours and perhaps to fresh disappointments, but 
when the good of his Congregation was at stake no sacrifice was too 
great. 

The difficulty was to find some plausible motive for again pre- 
senting a petition which had been rejected only three months before, 
In these circumstances Alphonsus drew up a memorial which was a 
masterpiece in its way. “May it please your Majesty,” he wrote in 
Feb. 1748: “The priest Alfonso de’ Liguori together with his com- 
panions, missionaries, called ‘ missionaries of the Most Holy Saviour,’ 
in this their petition humbly represent to your Majesty that your 
Majesty not having deemed it well to accord your royal permission 
that their company united to that of the priests called ‘priests of the 
Most Holy Sacrament,’ together with their houses, should form one 
sole society, they nevertheless beg your Majesty to deign to concede 
your royal good pleasure at least to their four houses which are 
situated in the dioceses of Salerno, Nocera, Bovino, and Conza, in 
order that their work may be firmly established by the authority of 
your Majesty. That it is for the benefit of the poor people of the 
country districts, your Majesty well knows, 

“Your petitioner protests that he does not wish to found more 
houses, but only to see firmly established those that there ALC und 
as to the amount of property they may acquire for the maintenance 
of the houses, and the work of the missions he is content that your 
Majesty should dispose and assess as seems best; since your petitioner, 
provided that he sees this holy work set in order with the authority 
of your Majesty, will remain satisfied with all that shall be prescribed 
to him, while it certainly is not his aim that the said houses should 
become rich, but only that they should have a bare sufficiency to 
keep up their work, for the spread of God’s glory, and the profit of 
your Majesty’s vassals. 

“And in case it ever happened, which may God forbid, that the 
subjects of such a congregation fell short of their institute, and the 
work decayed, your petitioner in his own name, and that of all his 
companions, will be content and even pray your Majesty in-such a 
case to interpose with the Sovereign Pontiff, that he would disperse 
and suppress not only any one of their houses but the whole Congre- 
gation together. In that case your petitioner in the name of all the 
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members of the Congregation, present and future, binds himself not 
to defend their conduct in any juridical way, nor to make opposition, 
but to subject himself entirely to what your Majesty shall think good 
and arrange; because your petitioner and all his companions desire 
nothing else but that such a work may be pleasing to the zeal that 
your Majesty has for the welfare of these neglected country people. 
And they hope moreover that in the future such a condition may also 
serve as a check on all the members of the Congregation, to prevent 
them becoming relaxed, and to stimulate them to keep themselves 
in their true spirit and to carry on the work, as up till now it has 
been carried on. And your petitioner in cratitude will ever pray 

It would be hard to ask for less, nor to ask on better grounds. 
Brancone was greatly edified by Alphonsus’ moderation, and not 
only presented the petition but promised to support it by every 
means in his power. Charles III. himself was touched. Alphonsus 
was received in private audience, and repeated viva voce the senti- 
ments which he had expressed in his letter. “My fathers and myself 
have no other object,” he said, “than that of saving souls by com- 
batting the powers of darkness; but a regiment fights with double 
courage when it is confident of its sovereign’s favour, and this is 
why we seek your Majesty's approbation.” The King was ereatly 
‘nterested in the details which Alphonsus gave him of the number of 
missions which had been given every year in the different pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. The Saint protested once more that for the 
continuance of a work so necessary for the salvation of souls his 
companions and himself, like the Apostle, asked only food and 
clothing. Charles III. thanked him for his devotedness, assured him 
of his protection, and in dismissing him asked for the Saint’s prayers 
for himself and the royal family. | 

But the monarch’s good will was checked for the second time by 
his ministers. Charles IlI. gave way before the inflexible Tanucci. 
In vain did Canon Matthew Testa out of friendship for Alphonsus 
beg the all powerful marquis, with whom he was connected, to 
interest himself on behalf of the new Congregation, and himself to 
dictate the conditions on which approbation would be granted. The 
appeal, although reduced to a minimum, was once more rejected in 
the name of the higher interests of the state. 

After the very cordial reception given by the King to the new 
petition a different decision was not unnaturally looked for. But. 
Alphonsus’ disappointment was heightened still further by the fact 
that the failure to secure a legal right to existence for the Congre- 
gation would just then expose him to the most unjustifiable claims, 
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The action which Contaldi had brought against him at Nocera had 
not yet been dismissed. At Ciorani the brother of Andrew Sarnelli 
announced that on the death of the latter he would go before the 
courts to nullify the donation made to the fathers. We find Alphonsus 
writing through Father de Robertis to Father Villani, the Rector of 
Ciorani, on Feb. 4, 1748 :— | 

“Know that we have lately received information which we cannot 
trust to writing; for which reason we must pray Don Andrew to 
draw up the agreement we spoke of. The foundation of Ciorani has 
not the express approbation of the King. The brother of Don 
“Andrew has threatened that on the latter’s death they will find 
means to chase us from Ciorani, and this we know for certain, besides 
other things. Wherefore even if Don Andrew should wish to give us 
less than the 120 ducats (424), it will still be necessary to make this 
new agreement, but, I repeat, in new terms, saying that zt zs given to 
some of us,called priests of the Most Holy Saviour, as private individuals, 
and personally, and certainly not to the Congregation, as is expressed in 
the first agreement.” Six days later Alphonsus himself wrote to 
Andrew Sarnelli, on Feb. 10, 1748 :— 

“Live, Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 

“Most Illustrious Lord, and Worshipful Patron. My dear 
Don Andrew, I have already written two long letters to the Rector 
of Ciorani on the affair about which your Lordship wrote to me. 
Now I reply to yours, and I say in substance that Iam ready to do 
what your most illustrious Lordship wrote to me. And it will please 
me also if for the benefit of that house the agreement is renewed, 
because at this present moment the new one will have to be drawn 
up in different terms, to make this foundation more secure. For the 
present I do not set down in writing the terms to be used in the 
new agreement. But when your most illustrious Lordship resolves 
to stipulate, then it will be necessary to inform you of everything, 
The agreement will have to be made and be drawn up like that 
drawn up for the Conza foundation (Caposele). And if your most 
illustrious Lordship wishes at the present moment to know this style, 
I make no difficulty in communicating the knowledge. Your Lord- 
ship will mention the matter to the Rector of Ciorani, to whom I 
have written everything distinctly. Let him see this and he will tell 
you all. 

“What I recommend above all is secrecy, that your relations may 
not know of this, and may not try and bring some action against us 
after the death of the baron, a proposal which has escaped from their 
lips. I have no fear of the baron nor of Don Nicholas, because both 
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have often favoured us and both are inclined to piety. But I have 
fear on this score of Don Dominic, who, I do not know why, cannot 
bear to see us at Ciorani, and has allowed himself to say, standing 
near the Chinese college: ‘Let my father die,’ and then we will see 
about the fathers of Ciorani’—these or similar words. And your other 
brother, Don Ciccio (Francis), I do not know if he sympathises with . 
Don Nicholas or Don Dominic, and therefore it will displease me if 
this new agreement be known to Don Dominic.” These words of 
Dominic Sarnelli were no empty threats, and Alphonsus had excel- 
lent reason to take precautions against Baron Sarnelli’s heirs. — 

This second check overclouded our Saint’s prospects in Rome as 
well as in Naples. But it was the moment chosen by God to inter- 
vene in his favour. There happened to be in Naples during the 
carnival recess a Roman prelate, Monsignor Joseph Puoti,’ private 
chamberlain to the Pope. This ecclesiastic, through his high posi- 
tion, talents, and virtues, had acquired considerable: influence with 
Benedict XIV. He knew Alphonsus well, and entertained a warm 
regard and admiration for him. The Saint went to him for conso- 
lation in all the rebuffs he had met with on the subject of the royal 
approbation, explaining at the same time that his principal reason 
for endeavouring to secure a legal existence for the Congregation 
was the hope that this would make it easier to obtain the approba- 
tion of the Holy See. “In that case,” the prelate answered, “do not 
lose courage. The political opposition you have to contend with 
here ought not to prevent you from going to the Pope for the con- 
firmation of your work. Draw up a petition to this end and I will 
undertake to put it into the hands of his Holiness.” 

Alphonsus thanked God, and without losing a moment drew up 
a petition to the Pope in which he set out the particular scope 
of the institute, and the reasons in favour of its approbation :— 

“Most holy Father,’ he wrote on Mar. 30, 1748, “the priest 
‘Alfonso de’ Liguori, a Neapolitan, together with other missionary 
priests his companions, gathered together under the tithe otic 
Most Holy Saviour, humbly represent to your Holiness that your 
petitioner having been for many years exercised in the holy missions 
as a brother of the congregation of the Apostolic Missions erected in 
the cathedral at Naples, and having seen the great abandonment in 
which the poor people find themselves, particularly in the country, in 
the vast districts of the kingdom, at the end of the year 1732 joined 


1 “Gnore mio” —Neapolitan. 

2 This Mgr. Puoti was probably uncle to Antony Puoti, afterwards Archbishop of Amalfi 
(v. Bk. IV., c. 5 and c. 14), and to Francis Puoti, afterwards Canon of Naples (v. iz/ra vol. II., 
p- 20, ote.) 
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himself with the said priests his companions, under the direction of 
the late Monsignore Falcoia, Bishop of Castello a Mare, in order to 
employ himself in giving aid by missions, instructions, and other 
exercises, to the souls of the poor in the country, who are the most 
destitute of spiritual help. These are frequently without anyone to 
administer to them the sacraments and the word of God; so much 
so that many of them, for want of spiritual labourers, go to their death 
without knowing even the necessary mysteries of the faith, since there 
are few of those priests who devote themselves expressly to looking 
after the poor peasants, by reason of the expense and also the incon- 
veniences they must needs suffer by such a task. And therefore your 
petitioners have since that time gone about helping these poor people 
by means of missions, going through the country districts and the 
most forsaken places of the six provinces of the kingdom, with such 
universal profit that the account of it reaching his Majesty the King, 
and especially of what has been done to the benefit of the great 
number of shepherds in Apulia, his Majesty with much despatch 
caused an annual subvention to be made for the maintenance of the 
said holy work, commending it as most useful for the- universal good 
of his kingdom. ) 

“Moreover the most eminent Archbishop of Naples, who governs 
his church with so much zeal, has deigned to call upon your petitioners 
to serve him, and they have done so in the missions of the villages of 
his diocese.” | 

Alphonsus then proceeded to give an account of the state of the 
houses, their means of support, the personnel which was increasing 
every day and numbered forty members, and the large number of 
missions and retreats given every year, not only to the people but also 
to the gentry and clergy. 

“Most holy Father,” he concludes, “such is the state in which the 
above mentioned work stands. But if your Holiness does not deign 
to grant your apostolic approbation the work will not be able to have 
its full results. Placing themselves therefore at your Holiness’ feet, 
your petitioner and his companions beseech you by the love your 
Holiness has for the glory of Jesus Christ and the salvation of 
the souls of so many poor peasants, who are the most deserted 
children of the Church of God, to give your apostolic consent that 
their aforesaid company may erect and establish themselves as a 
congregation of secular priests under the title of the Most Holy 
Saviour. ... May your Holiness deign also to approve the rules 
which in due time will lie humbly at your feet, and we hope that your 
Holiness who has so much zeal for the salvation of souls, especially 
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of this poor people in the country—as has been demonstrated by your 
circular letter despatched to the bishops of the Kingdom of Naples, 
inviting them to aid you in every possible way by holy missions——will 
be pleased to establish by your supreme authority a work not only so 
useful, but even so necessary for the help of so many poor souls, who 
live deprived of spiritual aid in the country places of this so great 
kingdom. And your petitioners in gratitude will ever pray mp 
Benedict XIV. received this petition with kindness, and trans- 
mitted it on the same day to Cardinal Gentili, Prefect of the 
Congregation of the Council. The latter remitted it to Cardinal 
Spinelli, charging him to gather all necessary information on the 
subject, to examine the rule, and to give his opinion as to approba- 
tion. Spinelli loved Alphonsus and ‘the Congregation. He had 
seen the work done by the missionaries in his own diocese, and he 
had defended them against the attacks of their enemies at Nocera. 
Moreover three great friends of the Saint, Torni, Borgia, and Testa 
were the Archbishop’s intimate advisers. So Alphonsus hoped for a 
favourable report... 159 : % 
This unforeseen turn of affairs obliged him to make another and 
- somewhat prolonged stay in Naples, which afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of finishing a great work he was undertaking on moral 
theology, while at the same time giving an opportunity for his zeal. 
Up till Easter he was to be seen preaching in parish and collegiate 
churches with the ardour of an apostle. Indeed it might have seemed 
as though he had come to Naples for the express purpose of giving a 
three months’ mission. to the inhabitants. In the second week of 
January his asthma brought him almost to death's door, and from 
then until the sth of February he was confined to his bed scarcely 
able to breathe. Yet even this did not prevent him from receiving 
priests, lay gentlemen, and poor working men, who came to open 
their conscience to him and ask his advice. No sooner. was he 
about again than he preached the evening sermons in three succes- 
sive missions, during which he made the most striking conversions. 
Wherever he went—at St. Mary of the Virgins, or St. John’s, or the 
church of the Holy Ghost, all classes of society followed his: preach- 
ing, not only with enthusiasm but with tears of repentance. — But 
neither was the devil idle, for during the mission at the church of the 
Holy Ghost he laid a plan for closing the mouth of this strenuous 
winner of souls. | Yon LiL eas 
One day Alphonsus was praising the extreme bounty of “Our 
‘Lord in giving audience to all men at all times in the Blessed 
Sacrament. In illustration he quoted these words of St. Teresa: “It 
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ig not so with the kings of earth, They give audience only at 
rare intervals, and it is difficult to gain admission to their presence. 
Nor can we say to them all we wish, nor have that freedom, that 
intimacy full of confidence, which we show in our conversations with 
Jesus.” A regalist among his hearers thought he saw in this quota- 
tion from St, Teresa a malign intention of insulting the King. 
Evidently Alphonsus smarting under his defeat was endeavouring to 
avenge himself on Charles III., by representing him from the pulpit 
as afl unapproachable and tyrannical prince. The matter caused a 
great disturbance in the court, and Tanucci even threatened to expel 
the Saint from Naples. Alphonsus was much disturbed by the 
sinister interpretation put on his words, but he was relieved to learn 
that Charles III. had not paid the slightest attention to the imagina- 
tion of his too zealous courtier. As for Tanucci, it needed the 
eloquence of Spinelli and Brancone to persuade him that it was 
possible without insulting Charles III, to say that God was more 
approachable than the best of kings. 
This curious incident did not however prevent the Saint from 
continuing his preaching to the seminarists, to convents of nuns, 
and to his colleagues of the Propaganda. He even preached to the 
soldiers of the garrison, whose officers begged a retreat for them- 
selves and their men. From the second to the seventh of April he 
gave two sermons every evening, one to the officers, the other to 
the rank and file. These excessive labours brought on an inflam- 
mation of the eyes from which he suffered considerably, and such a 
‘severe attack of asthma that in his sermon on the prodigal son his 
breathing became so difficult that he was obliged to leave the. pulpit. 
Great were the fruits produced by his preaching in both classes of 
his hearers. The soldiers gave up swearing, broke off their licentious 
habits, and showed a real conversion in their lives. People were | 
astonished to see them frequent the churches, with the books of 
devotion which the Saint had recommended in their hands. The 
‘officers could not but admire the apostolic freedom with which 
-Alphonsus announced the word of God to all, not sparing their vices 
any more than those of their men. “That's a man who goes straight 
to the point,” said a captain, who never tired of commending 
‘the freedom of speech adopted by the preacher. Many of the 
‘officers. gave themselves unreservedly to God, and five of them 
-actually left the service, to enter into religion and do penance for 
their sins, One of these converts exchanged his brilliant uniform for 
‘the rough habit of St. Peter of Alcantara. Fe 
Yet necessary as his presence in Naples was for the examination 
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of the rule, nothing could keep Alphonsus from spending Holy Week 
with his brethren at the feet of Jesus crucified. Even his apostolic 
labours could not prevent him setting aside all else, to spend this 
solemn time each year in the monastery with the Lover of hearts, as 
he called Our Lord. On Palm Sunday he reached Ciorani intent on 
refilling his soul with the love of God. Had he not altogether special 
reasons for uniting himself still more closely to his Divine Redeemer, 
now that the Church was about to make him and his brethren co- 
operators in the work of Redemption? The Saint, as was his wont, 
spent those eight days in meditating onthe Passion “He might be 
seen,” says the evidence at the process of beatification, “until the 
Gloria of Holy Saturday, his face sad and pale, absorbed in con- 
templation, like one out of himself. Those were days of severe 
penance, prolonged fasts, and frequent disciplines. The servant of 
God assisted devoutly at all the evening offices, and celebrated mass 
in the morning with angelic fervour. The reading at table was the 
history of the Passion. As soon as the holy Sacrament was placed 
in the sepulchre on Maundy Thursday, Alphonsus strove never to 
leave his Saviour’s presence until the office of Good Friday was over. 
Only with reluctance would he go away at night to take a few hours 
of repose. On Good Friday he spoke to the faithful about the 
sufferings of their Lord with so much love and compassion as to - 
draw tears from the eyes of all.”} 

It is impossible not to be struck with admiration at the wonder- 
ful power Alphonsus had of combining a life of contemplation with 
one of the most absorbing activity. From the labours and cares of 
Naples he passes without transition to the ecstatic repose of Holy 
Week in his solitude at Ciorani, and the feast of Easter is hardly 
over when we find him again in the hurried life of the capital, occu- 
pied with the publication of his Moral Theology, and still more with 
the approbation of the rule of his order, which he rightly regards 
as a matter on which its existence depended. 

The Cardinal had entrusted the examination of the rules and 
constitutions to Canon Simioli and his auditor, the Abate Blaschi. 
Alphonsus put himself in communication with the latter, and in the 
early days of May sent him a memorial to be given to Cardinal 
Spinelli. In this document he took pains to refute the three objections 
that might be brought against him—the multiplicity of religious 
orders already existing in the Church, the decay of many of them, 
and the inutility of a new society of missionaries. 3 

“Tt may be said,” he wrote, “that instead of adding a new institute 
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to the many religious orders and congregations in existence, it would 
have been better to have reformed or suppressed the old ones. But 
this reasoning will not stand when the aim of our society and the 
blessings with which Our Lord has favoured its beginnings are con- 
sidered, Besides, all the new bodies established in the Chureh for 
several centuries past, such as the Theatines, Jesuits, the Congrega- | 
tion called that of the Mother of God, and the Pz Operarit, have 
been exposed to the same objection, yet this did not prevent the 
Apostolic See under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost from approv- 
ing them. And experience has shown what good each of them has 
rendered to the Church. 

“But, it may be said, such institutes, though very fervent at their 
beginning, become afterwards relaxed. Still it must be admitted in 
the first place that in many also fervour has been maintained down 
to the present day—less perhaps than in their earlier periods, but 
still sufficient to render them fit instruments to work for the salva- 
tion of souls. Then again the actual condition of mankind must be 
taken into consideration. It is characteristic of things human to 
begin with fervour and then to grow cold, like a vessel taken off the 
fire, or as water loses its crystal clearness as it flows further and 
further from its source. So God has ordained that new institutes 
should arise at certain periods, not only to adorn with varied hues 
the royal robes of the Church His bride, but to make up for the 
failing fervour of their predecessors. In a vineyard when the old 
plants are not replaced by new, all becomes withered and the vine- 
yard itself is destroyed. 

“But it may be urged the number of religious orders and congre- 
gations is increasing beyond the needs of the people. Still whatever 
their numbers it must be said: the harvest is abundant and the 
workers are only too few, that is, the true workers who bear help 
to souls, especially in the country where missions are an absolute 
necessity. Are there any who think of giving the word of God to 
those neglected people? Few confessors are to be found in the villages, 
and even these are natives of the places which they serve; the result 
being that numbers of Christians live in sacrilege, because they are 
ashamed to make a sincere confession to men whom they have 
known from childhood. Deprived of the occasion afforded by a 
mission, they go on making bad confessions, and die in their sins. 
There is need therefore for missionaries who devote themselves in 
a special manner to the evangelising of the country districts. Now 
this is the one object of our institute. 

“Futhermore experience proves that after a mission has been 
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given evil soon regains its sway, the people grow cold, and their last 
state becomes worse than their first. Means must be sought then to 
make conversions durable. To further this end there is a rule 
amongst us that our houses are to be established at central points in 
the dioceses, and at some distance from densely inhabited places. In 
this way the people of the villages will find it easy to come for 
spiritual help. As for the missionaries, unhampered as they are by 
the occupations which absorb the evangelical workers of the towns, 
they will have no difficulty in going about and reviving fervour, now 
in this place, now in that, by means of novenas and other exercises of 
devotion. 

S55) working for the benefit of the country-people therefore this 
Congregation is exercising a ministry with which the other congrega- 
tions do not occupy themselves. Hence we hope that the Holy See 
will approve and confirm it.” 

This memorial made a great impression on the minds of the 
examiners, but it was another work which Alphonsus was just then 
completing which eventually won for him the suffrages of them all. 
For the last three years he had been enriching Busembaum’s Medulla 
Theologiae Moralis with valuable notes. This work, begun at Iliceto, 
was published in Naples in the September of 1748, with the double 
approbation of Cardinal and King.! Canon Savastano, the censor 
deputed by Spinelli, declared that he could find in the book no 
opinion contrary to sound doctrine, adding : “The matter is treated 
methodically and clearly. Truly the author was born = be useful to 
all, not only by his life and actions but by his pen.” The royal 
censor, the Dominican Cherubini, after studying the work with the 
greatest care, recognises that the noble and pious author, can at the 
proper time, “render to Cesar that which is Cesar’s.” He does not 
say anything about the rendering “to God that which is God’s,” leav- 
ing that no doubt to the Archbishop to look after. 

To the moral cases which formed the special matter of his book 
Alphonsus added two dissertations of considerable length on the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, and the Infallibility of 
the Pope. “I have been impelled,” he says, “to write these pages on 
the Immaculate Conception of Mary, out of gratitude to the beloved 
Mother whose merciful hand drew me from the world, and guided me 
to the haven of my dear Congregation. I have also yielded to the 
ardent desire which I share with the rest of the faithful to see the 
Church soon define—and would to God it were in our own days—this 


1 These notes on Busembaum of 1748 are known in bibliography as the first edition of St. 
- Alphonsus’ Moral Theology. 
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great truth as a dogma of faith.” He expressed the same wish with 
regard to the Infallibility of the Pope, which he regarded as the 
foundation of the unity of the Church. It is clear from this simple 
statement that in his very first theological work Alphonsus took 
a deep interest in the great questions which were to stir the world a 
century after his time. 

The holy author inserted into this work a defence of his Con- 
gregation in response to the attacks of a religious of Apulia, whose 
excitement knew no bounds when he read the Saint’s Letter on the 
malediction of the dead. A nameless writer dare to exempt from 
mortal sin those whom he himself condemned without pity! “Who 
are you,” he says to the author of the Letéer, “that you should come 
out of the woods to lay down the law to others, and play the doctor ?” 
After this little allusion to the forests of Valle in Vincoli, the irascible 
author goes on to accuse Alphonsus of having passed by St. Thomas 
and St. Augustine, and gone for support to some insignificant Neapo- 
litan congregation. Nor did he stop here, but, distorting the sense of 
Alphonsus’ teaching on mental prayer and visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, he reproached him with despising vocal prayer, the rosary, 
the Lord’s prayer, and the veneration due to sacred images. He 
greatly feared that Alphonsus and his followers were a sect of 
heretics rather than a society of missionaries. Indeed, he said, a 
quite sufficient reason for people being on their guard against this 
alleged Congregation was the fact that it had not received the appro- 
bation of Rome. ~ 

Alphonsus felt that he must reply, but he did so without asperity. 
On the “cursing of the dead” he observed that he had not referred to 
SS. Thomas or Augustine, for the very simple reason that neither of 
these great doctors had said anything about the question; but that 
on the other hand he had studied the modern authors who have 
treated of it, and had asked the counsel not of an insignificant 
Neapolitan congregation, but of all the missionary societies in the 
capital. As to the heresies with which he and his fathers were 
charged, the critic ought to have remembered that by these calumnies 
he was also attacking the bishops of Salerno, Conza, Nocera, and 
Bovino, who had approved the fathers of the Most Holy Saviour, and 
established them in their dioceses. “It is true,’ Alphonsus adds, 
“that we have committed the crime of not having yet obtained the 
apostolic approbation, since our society, being not yet sufficiently 
widespread, has not thought it right up to the present to solicit this 
great favour. But now that, thanks to the divine blessing, the pro- 
tection of the bishops, and the support of many good men, it is 
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visibly progressing and developing, we hope that the Head of the 
Church will graciously grant the petition we have addressed to him, 
and crown our highest aspirations by approving our little Congre- 
gation. We have all the more reason for hope from the fact that the 
zealous Pontiff has shown in his encyclical to our bishops how much 
he has at heart the missions of the kingdom, and that Cardinal 
Spinelli, his authorised delegate, has been pleased to employ the 
members of our society in evangelising: several provinces.” 

Alphonsus next takes up and refutes one by one the specific 
accusations brought against him. “My companions and myself,” he 
says, “would give our lives a thousand times for the least of the 
articles of the Catholic Faith, We have not taught that mental 
prayer is absolutely necessary for salvation, necessztate medit, but we 
have insisted that without meditating on the eternal truths it is 
morally impossible, that is to say, very difficult, for a man to per- 
-severe in the grace of God. What we, with all theologians, have said 
to be absolutely necessary, zecessttate mediz, is the prayer of petition, 
because all the graces necessary for salvation are ordinarily conferred 
on us through such prayer. How can anyone accuse us of rejecting 
vocal prayer, the rosary, and the Lord’s prayer, seeing that we recite 
the rosary with the people every day in all our missions, and that I 
myself have even made a vow to recite it daily? Only we instruct 
the people that vocal prayers without reflection in the mind and love 
in the heart produce but little fruit, and are not enough to preserve 
the sou! from sin. Whereas with mental prayer the Christian receives 
strength sufficient to preserve him from falling, or to enable him to 
rise again immediately if ever he should fall. As for the veneration 
due to sacred pictures and statues, all the world knows that we always 
preach before a picture of Our Lady, and that we exhort all the 
faithful to pray in their own houses before an image of the Madonna ; 
but we teach that if it is useful to pray before a devout image it is 
more useful still to pray before the Blessed Sacrament, because there 
we are before not an image of Our Lord but Our Lord Himself. I 
fail to see in what way these propositions are erroneous, much less 
how they are detestable, as our critic describes them. 

“My first thought was to answer these calumnies by silence, but 
all things considered I have deemed it my duty to establish the truth, 
and so relieve our little Congregation from unjust accusations which 
might prove very prejudicial to our missions, and consequently to the 
salvation of souls. During the fifteen years the institute has been 
founded we have evangelised six provinces of the kingdom, estab- 
lished four houses, and for lack of subjects have been obliged to 
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refuse other foundations in different dioceses, notably in those of 
Brindisi, Aquila, Cassano, and Cajazzo, Even had the number of our 
workers been doubled we could not have satisfied the numerous 
requests for missions which are made to us by the bishops every 
day.” 

The Saint’s Moral Theology met with a favourable reception from 
bishops, confessors, and the most distinguished theologians of the 
capital. Men like Jorio, Sparano, and Coppola vied with one another 
in congratulating Alphonsus on having composed a work full in its 
treatment, sound in its teaching, and of the greatest help to the clergy, 
As for the rigid critic, he must have come to the conclusion that for 
a man who came out of the woods his adversary had a ready pen, 
At any rate he took care not to make any reply. Alphonsus like all 
the saints was meek and patient under personal wrong, but he keenly 
resented an injury inflicted on souls, or an affront offered to God. In 
this latter case he found it difficult to control his indignation. Father 
de Robertis who accompanied him during his stay in Naples relates 
one striking instance of this. On July 17, 1748, the servant of God 
was saying mass in the church of the Oratory, when on turning round 
to give communion he perceived a gentleman in the choir sitting in a 
lounging attitude with his legs crossed. “Aicce Agnus Dez, Behold 
the Lamb of God,” said the Saint fixing his glance on the offender. 
The man never moved. “ Have you lost the use of your limbs,” ex- 
claimed Alphonsus indignantly, “that you will not kneel before your 
God?” The individual thus addressed knelt down in confusion, but 
he expressed his anger by coughing and making a thousand gestures 
of impatience up to the end of the mass. Alphonsus had not left the 
altar when the offended worshipper rushed into the sacristy, to demand 
the name of the insolent priest who had dared to reprove him. Doubt- 
less he too took his opponent for a man out of the woods and was 
anxious to give him a lesson in manners. But when he was told that 
the celebrant was Alphonsus de’ Liguori he retired without waiting 
for an interview. 

Alphonsus left Naples on August 15, 1748. He had spent six 
months there without obtaining the approbation of the King, but he 
went away content,-for he took with him the almost certain hope of 


soon achieving a favour a thousand times more precious, the approba- 
tion of the Church of God. 


‘Annotationes ad Busembaum, Expiatio pro auctore, p. 1030. 
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Rules and Constitutions—1748. 


Goes SPINELLI was weil aware that he was to pronounce 
judgement on a grave matter. Was it opportune to create a new 
congregation in the Church, after several Councils had forbidden the 
multiplying of religious orders, at a time when the Neapolitan govern- 
ment was availing itself of every opportunity to reduce their number ? 
Was the Congregation of the fathers of the Most Holy Saviour dis- 
tinguished from other institutes by an end at once sufficiently 
important and sufficiently specific to merit the apostolic approbation? 
Again if the Pope were to accord the approbation asked for, there 
was good reason to fear that his brief would not obtain the royal 
exequatur. In this case Alphonsus and his companions might find 
themselves in the difficult situation of being obliged to follow a rule 
whose observance was practically forbidden by the King. Nor did 
the problem end here, for even if these difficulties were ignored or 
removed, Spinelli had further to examine whether the prescriptions 
of the new institute were adapted to the end in view, and whether its 
-entire rule was in harmony with the evangelical counsels and the 
requirements of canon law. No wonder the prudent Cardinal took 
six months to study and reflect before giving his decision. _ 
Leaving to the judgement of the Pope the political aspect of the 
question, on which he was not asked to advise, he concentrated his 
attention on the internal character of the institute as evidenced by 
the rule presented by its founder. The essential aim of this rule is 
clearly indicated in the first page: The special end the associates are 
to have in view, it says, is to imitate the example of Our Saviour by 
preaching the Divine word to the poor. Each of them must repeat 
like his Master: He has sent me to preach the Gospel to the poor. 
The members of the Congregation are therefore engaged in giving 
help to those who live in the country, especially to the most neglected, 
by means of missions, instructions, and catechetical teaching; and 
they have this special characteristic, that after some months they give 
a renewal of the mission to the same district, in order to gather in all 
the fruits of conversion. To this end they fix their residences outside 
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inhabited places at some central point of the diocese, so as to be able 
to hasten promptly and without obstacle to the help of the poor 
people of the country-side, and be at their disposal when they come 
to seek spiritual help in the fathers’ own church. 

It might have been thought that in making the poor the chief 
object of his institute Alphonsus excluded the rich, but Cardinal 
Spinelli knew that the Saint excluded no one, either in his missions 
or in the exercises at home. He preached to the gentry, to the 
clergy, to all classes of society; but like Our Lord he turned in pre- 
ference to the little ones of the earth, and amongst these to the most 
forsaken. Nay it may even be said that in preaching to the higher 
classes and to the clergy he was still considering the poor; for the 
latter would never be left destitute of spiritual help if their priests 
and their richer neighbours did their duty. Thus in distributing the 
word of God to all Alphonsus was not forgetting that he was first 
and foremost the servant of the people—a fact which explains why 
his language remained essentially popular and apostolic, and capable 
of being understood by the most ignorant, even when he knew that 
the clergy and rank and wealth of eyes made up a large part of 
his audience. 

Such was the aim of the institute, and no one knew its usefulness 
better than Cardinal Spinelli, who had experienced in his own dio- 
cese the extraordinary fruits of its missions. Moreover the memoir 
addressed by the holy founder to the auditor Blaschi completely 
answered in advance all the objections which might have been raised 
against the opportuneness of the work. It remained then to see 
whether the rule in its details corresponded with the excellence of 
the ends aimed at, and furnished the means necessary to attain 
them. 

We know already the leading principles of this rule, first revealed 
mysteriously to Sister Maria Celeste,and then developed by Alphonsus 
in concert with the holy bishop Mgr. Falcoia. Friendship with Jesus 
Christ carried, so to say, to the complete reproduction in the Redemp- 
torist of the Redeemer, is its foundation. To consecrate ourselves 
like Jesus to preach the gospel to the poor, to make this our work of 
predilection, as it was our Master’s, in spite of the reluctance. of 
nature and of self-love in its most secret hiding places, we need a 
powerful motive force, and we find it in friendship with Our Divine 
Lord. This was Alphonsus’ own secret. He who has become the 
friend of Jesus will be one with his Friend. The interests of Jesus 
will be his interests. The poor will be his special clients, as they 
were the special clients of his Master. The missionary will work till 
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death to make the blood shed on Calvary fruitful in men’s souls, 
seeking no recompense but the pleasure of pleasing his Lord. To 
create this union between the Most Holy Redeemer and the members 
of His order, their rule gives them the practice of twelve virtues, meant 
to fashion the soul to its Divine Model by imprinting upon it the 
chief characteristics of His human life. Though these twelve virtues 
must be practised at all times, the Redemptorist rule prescribes a 
particular application month by month to each of them in turn, so 
that superiors should make ‘the virtue of the month’ the chief sub- 
ject of their conferences, and all should make it the subject of their 
meditation, especially the afternoon meditation, and their particular 
examen of conscience. 

From these twelve virtues, as from so many rich springs, flow all 
the rules of the institute. The three unitive virtues—faith, hope, and 
charity, attach the soul to the Divine Redeemer and make it live with 
His life. And I love, now not I; but Christ liveth in me. Alphonsus 

‘did not legislate at any great length on these three virtues which 
give the form to all the others. As far as concerns faith, he was 
content with prescribing absolute obedience to the Sovereign Pontiff 
and the bishops, a great zeal for the catechetical instruction of the 
poor villagers, a weekly theological case, either on morals, dogma, or 
Holy Scripture, and finally the obligation for all the members of the 
institute to make a vow, on reaching the age of thirty, of going to 
preach the gospel to the infidel if so required by the Pope or the 
Rector Major. As for hope and divine charity, the members of his 
Congregation, he says, should rely upon God fer everything and on 
themselves for nothing, and should do all and suffer all for Jesus with 
perfect conformity to re holy will. Concerning fraternal charity, 
that virtue which unites us with our neighbour, Alphonsus sets before 
his followers the rules of brotherly love, of kindness to the sick and 
the afflicted, of fraternal correction, and above all of zeal for the 
salvation of forsaken souls—the specific work of the order. From 
this he takes occasion to point out the kind of labours—missions, 
retreats, and other spiritual’ exercises which specifically distinguish 
his Congregation. Besides preaching in their church on Sundays, 
the fathers are to give an instruction every Saturday on the Blessed 
Virgin. On Thursdays they are to have exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament for half an hour; every morning they will have mental 
prayer in common with the people. They will also give the spiritual 
exercises in their houses to priests, ovdinandz, and laymen. In order 
that the members of the institute may devote themselves entirely to 


1 Gal, ii. 20, 
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these missions, retreats, and popular exercises, the rule forbids them 
to preach the Lent, or to direct seminaries, colleges, and convents of 
nuns, or to have parochial cure of souls. In short all works are 
disallowed which might distract them from their own specific end of 
preaching to the people. ~ 

The Redemptorist thus united to his Redeemer must like Him 
live detached from all that is not God. Hence the three virtues 
which detach us from the world, poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
As a preacher to the poor the missionary must imitate the poverty of 
Jesus Christ. He is to be poorly clad, live in a small cell, and sleep 
on astraw mattress. A bed, a wash-stand, a table with a desk for 
papers, three chairs, some hooks covered with a curtain for his clothes, 
a crucifix and four large paper pictures, a bible, the breviary, and any 
book in actual use complete the furniture of his room. For further 
ablutions he must go to the bath-room, and for more books to the 
library, At table he must like the poor content himself with frugal 
fare. He may use only such things as the superior assigns to his use, 
and the appropriation of anything as his own would be a breach of 
his vow of poverty for which the original draft of the rule provided 
the penalty of expulsion. The life of fathers and brothers is to be 
completely uniform. Even the Provincial sweeps his room and makes 
his own bed. Only the lay-brothers do not now wear the white collar 
on the habit as in St. Gerard’s time, and the fathers who have to 
study for long hours in their cells are allowed a fire in winter. 

Every month the superior must visit the cells to see that the 
subjects have all the rule allows and nothing superfluous. Although 
the subjects, having only a simple vow of poverty, retain the bare 
‘ownership of any patrimony they possessed zm presenti or in futuro 
before joining the order, they cannot acquire any new property, nor 
dispose of the beneficial ownership of the old as they please. They 
must dispose of it either in favour of their relations, or the Congre- 
gation, or in favour of some good work with the permission of superiors. 
Moreover the Congregation cannot accept property real or personal 
from its subjects if they have poor relations, even to the fourth 
degree. 

Where the houses were endowed, St. Alphonsus forbade a greater 
capital sum for any ordinary house than would produce an income of 
1,200 ducats or £240 a year, but few houses are now endowed. The 
personnel was not to exceed twelve fathers and seven brothers, repre- 
senting the twelve apostles and seven deacons. 

With regard to the second vow the rule of the Congregation is 
very brief, following in this the teaching of its founder, who tells con- 
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fessors that it is better to be too obscure than too free in speaking of 
this matter, The penalty for any grave offence against this virtue is 
expulsion. The safeguards prescribed are great care in visiting, and 
a watch over the senses, particularly of the eyes. | 

As to the third vow, absolute obedience within the limits of the 
rule is enjoined to all commands of superiors, unless what was 
commanded should involve sin, and exact obedience must be 
paid to the prescriptions of the rule itself, which are as it were so 
many perpetual superiors. Above all the maintenance of all com- 
munity acts, and perfect punctuality and obedience to the bell are 
prescribed, 

To the religious thus freed from earthly desires and the slavery of 
his own self-will five other virtues are given, to form in him, if it be 
permitted to say so, the character, habits, and even the external 
bearing of the Most Holy Redeemer. Gentleness and humility will 
put into his heart, and so into his words and actions, the imprint of 
Him who has said: Learn of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart. 
To acquire this gentleness, humility, and simplicity of Christ so 
necessary in the missionary of the people, Alphonsus prescribed that 
his sons should learn to know their faults, accusing themselves of 
such as are external in the chapter every week, should suffer contempt 
and injury without murmuring, and never excuse themselves to their 
superior, even when accused unjustly—unless it should be necessary, 
to avoid giving scandal. They shall never speak either of their birth, 
relations, or talents,and shall not only not aspire to honours but seek the 
humblest offices of the community. The fathers are to take their turn 
in serving at table and washing the dishes. They shall make a vow 
renouncing all dignities, benefices, and offices outside the Congrega- 
tion, and from this vow they can be dispensed only by the formal. 
injunction of the Pope or the Rector Major! To the humility of Jesus 
they are to join His mortification. They shall take the discipline 
twice a week abstain from flesh-meat every Saturday as well as 
Friday, and during Advent, and the novena of Pentecost, and fast 
on the eve of the seven principal feasts of the Blessed Virgin. 

Thus trained in humility and self-denial, they are to live an 
‘nterior life of recollection and prayer. Save for an hour’s recreation 
at midday and another in the evening, they must live in solitude and 
recollection, occupied in study or prayer. In the afternoon they must 


1 yen the Rector Major cannot compel a subject to take an office, such asa bishopric, 
outside the Congregation, but the Pope of course can, for the good of the Church, as happened 
to St. Alphonsus himself. 

2 The original draft of the Rule said the discipline was to be taken four times a week, and 
a strict fast kept through Advent and Ascensiontide. 
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observe silence for three hours, in memory of the three hours’ agony 
of Our Lord on the Cross. From the end of the evening recreation 
until the end of the morning meditation is the great silence, when 
without special permission of the superior no one may speak a word. 
As to exercises of devotion, in addition to the recitation of the divine 
office in common, in houses where there are six fathers at home, and 
in the noviciate, the rule imposes on all three meditations every day 
of half an hour each, a daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament, the daily 
recitation of the rosary, a retreat of one day every month, and the 
spiritual exercises during ten days every year. Like the life of Our 
Lord the Redemptorist’s life is a laborious one, whether in his cell or 
on the mission, but the duties of the contemplative are laid down with 
even more emphasis than those of the active life. The Redemptorist, 
an apostle abroad, must be, says Alphonsus, a Carthusian at home. 

Finally, to complete this imitation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
there is prescribed for the members of the institute the practice 
of the characteristic virtue of their Divine Model—the love of the 
Cross. Each one is to try to find his pleasure in suffering and 
contempt, and in detachment from earthly satisfactions, striving 
unceasingly to conquer himself, and to mortify his own inclinations, 
Especially must he overcome the desire of returning to his family, 
which is expressly forbidden except in case of urgent necessity. 

He who would be My disciple, said Our Lord, let him take up his 
cross and follow Me. His follower, exercised in the twelve virtues of 
His rule will answer willingly : Behold me, O Lord, ready to follow 
Thee everywhere over hill and dale in search of Thy poor lost sheep, 
and even to shed my blood as Thou didst to bring them back to Thy 
feet and save them. ; 

That part of the rule, then, which was concerned with the sancti- 
fication of the subjects corresponded perfectly with the scope of the 
institute, and Cardinal Spinelli after examining it contented himself 
with adding five modifications on minor points. In his view the 
regulation which prescribed that the houses should not be established 
in centres of population, should specify that they might not be 
established within two miles of any town, or within one of a village— 
in other words they should be built in solitudes. He suppressed the 
vow about going to evangelise the heathen, on the ground that the 
missionaries would have more than enough to do at home. Instead 
of inflicting expulsion on a subject who violated the vow of poverty, 
he thought it better to prevent transgressions by obliging all superiors 
to take an oath before their community, on the day of their entrance 
into office, that they would never permit anyone to possess individually, 
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or dispose arbitrarily, of any object whatsoever. The missions being 
conducted at the expense of the missionaries the rule forbade them 
to ask for alms to defray their expenditure—Spinelli wished them 
not to accept even gifts spontaneously offered. Finally while leaving 
to.the rectors the internal government of their houses, he made some 
reservations on the subject of exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. 
We shall see later on how far these desiderata were adopted at 
Rome. 

The last part of the rule on which Cardinal Spinelli had to decide 
treated of the government of the Congregation, the noviciate, and the 
missions. At the head of the Congregation, it said, is a Superior 
General known as the Rector Major, who is elected for life by a 
chapter representing all the members of the institute. In order to 
extirpate entirely all ambitious designs with regard to offices and 
dignities, the Rector Major is himself to nominate the local rectors, 

their consultors, the novice masters, prefects of the students, lectors, 
~ and visitors. None of these offices are perpetual. They are held as a 
rule for three years, unless some grave reason compel the Rector 
Major to change their holder sooner. To the Rector Major it also 
belongs to accept new subjects and new foundations. At his death a 
vicar previously designated by him governs the order until the 
meeting of the general chapter, which must take place within six 
months to elect a new Superior General and his six consultors. 
Every nine years the chapter, composed of the Rector Major and 
his consultors, the procurator general, the local rectors and one 
member elected from each of the houses, was to assemble, to examine 
the state of the institute, remedy any abuses that might have 
arigen, and provide for the common good by decrees, which may 
be amplifying or restrictive, but must always be in harmony with the 
rule. 0 

Thus the government of the new Congregation was essentially 
monarchical. .Alphonsus was firm upon this point. In 1746 a chapter 
met at Ciorani while he was kept at Iliceto by illness. An attempt 
was made in his absence to limit the powers of the Rector Major in 
the matter of certain dispensations. Advised of the fact by Father 
Sportelli who presided over the chapter, Alphonsus did not hesitate 
to dissolve the gathering, which seemed to him to be going beyond its 
powers. He wrote to Father Sportelli: “It seems that they are 
taking away the power of dispensing; but this is contrary to all rules, 
because it belongs essentially to human laws to be subject to dispensa- ~ 
tion.” About the same time he wrote to Father Villani:—* That the 
Rector Major cannot dispense in this matter, this means to remodel 
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all the jurisdiction of the Rector Major, and to throw to the ground 
the principal rule assigned to us by our father (Mgr. Falcoia), 
which requires government by one sole head, on the model of the 
Church,” 

Still the power of the Rector Major is limited, first, by the rule 
which he must obey like anyone else; secondly, by his consultors 
with whom he must deliberate once a month on all matters of im- 
portance; and lastly, by the chapter which is convoked once every 
nine years to examine his acts. In case he were himself to diverge 
from the rule of which he is the guardian he is given an admonitor, 
whose duty it is to warn him of anything that is amiss. If he per- 
sisted in a manner of action calculated to bring serious hurt on the 
Congregation, the six consultors acting together might convoke a 
special chapter, which in this case can depose a Rector Major unfaithful 
to his trust. . 

Cardinal Spinelli made no remark about this plan of sovernment. 
As to the noviciate, the postulants undergo this trial for a year, at the 
expiration of which they make their vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, as well as the vow and oath of perseverance in the Congre- 
gation; and from these vows they can be released only by the Pope 
or the Rector Major. - After finishing his humanities, the newly 
professed member devotes himself for six, or in some cases seven years, 
to the study of philosophy and theology. Like Our Lord he begins 
his full missionary life at the age of thirty. 

Finally the rule laid down that missions should last at least eleven 
or twelve days even in the smallest villages, and in large centres of 
population should be for three or four weeks, so as to allow time for 
all the inhabitants to go to confession to the fathers. It prescribed 
moreover that each mission should be followed by a “renewal,” to 
ensure the perseverance of the inhabitants of the place. 

Such is the substance of the rule for which Alphonsus was asking 
approbation. After all his exertions and prayers he remained from 
Aug. 15, 1748, at Ciorani awaiting the judgement of the examiners. 
Cardinal Spinelli’s report, however, did not make its appearance until 
Oct. 11, but when it came it was found to be of a most laudatory 
character, and altogether in favour of the approbation, save for the 
five points already enumerated. His Eminence set forth that the 
institute of the Most Holy Saviour, founded in 1732, and governed by 
Don Alphonsus de’ Liguori, had evangelised six provinces of the 
kingdom, established four houses in which the spiritual exercises were 
given to the clergy and laity, and during fifteen years shown the 
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utility of popular missions so forcibly as to bring them in favour with 
bishops, magistrates, and the King himself. “This institution,” 
Spinelli added, “will render immense service to the country popula- 
tions, which are greatly in need of missions, especially in this kingdom 
where a large number of populous villages and towns are almost 
entirely destitute of spiritual aid. The provinces are as poor in evan- 
gelical workers as the capital is rich, to the great detriment of numbers 
of souls who languish in ignorance and sacrilege, because they shrink 
from confessing to the local priests whom they meet familiarly every 
day, many of whom are their own relations. The missionaries of 
Naples, it is true, give some missions every year in the country, but 
so far are they from being able to cope with the needs of the people 
that some districts have been without the spiritual exercises for twenty 
and even thirty years. This Congregation, therefore, which is de- 
voted altogether to the evangelising of the peasants, has a perfectly 
definite scope. In conclusion the Cardinal, with the reservation of 
' the five desederata above-mentioned, expressed himself in favour of 
the approbation. 

The good news so long awaited brought joy to the heart of 
Alphonsus, and of all his children. Still they knew that this report 
was only the first step towards the longed-for goal, a simple statement 
of facts for the decisive enquiry which was to be opened in Rome 
itself before the Congregation of the Council. It was necessary 
therefore to depute someone to go to Rome to act on behalf of the 
Congregation. Alphonsus, out of humility, shrank from going him- 
self. He was also in ill health, and so Father Villani was appointed 
to represent him. 

Father Villani was now about forty-three years of age, and had been 
twelve years in the Congregation, to which, as we have seen, he had 
been drawn by the sanctity of Alphonsus. God had endowed him 
with gifts of mind and heart together with the most amiable simplicity 
of character. His noble and Christian parents had brought him up 
from his tenderest years in true piety which on occasion revealed 
itselfin heroic acts. He was only nine when news was brought to 
him one day as he was praying in the church that his father had been 
struck by lightning. He hastened to his home and there saw his 
father lying dead. Gloria Patri! exclaimed the child in a voice 
choked with sobs, showing his filial tenderness and at the same time 
complete submission to the will of God. He was studying philosophy 
and law in Naples with great success when he thought he heard a 
voice saying: “What art thou doing here? Return to thy home.” He 
went home, put on the ecclesiastical dress, received holy orders, and 
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was commencing the ministry of preaching when Divine Providence 
led him into the Redemptorist Congregation. In those early days 
young novices used to follow their novice-master on mission. Villani 
accompanied Father Mazzini, who showed himself anything but in- 
dulgent to the self-love of this descendant of the Marquises of Polla. 
During a mission at Castellamare Mazzini sent him to Ciorani 
mounted on a mule between two paniers of charcoal. He thus 
traversed as a muleteer the streets of Castellamare, the town of 
Nocera where he had many acquaintances, and the main street of 
Ciorani where his friends and relations did not fail to compliment him 
on his new occupation. Villani took it all quite naturally. He would 
kiss his religious habit again and again, exclaiming: “Chastise me, O 
God, as Thou wilt, but do not deprive me of my vocation.” In such 
exercises of humility he forgot his family and the world he had left— 
forgot even himself—to think only of Jesus Christ, with whom his 
devout and contemplative soul was ever occupied. Kindly and simple 
with all, and poorer than the poorest of the peasants to whom he 
was giving missions, he won all hearts at once. In his discourses 
he came down so well to the level of his hearers that the most 
ignorant had no difficulty in following him. Under his directjon the 
noviciate became as it were the entrance of paradise. His piety, 
gentleness, but above all his humility won the hearts of his young 
charges. When anyone tried to kiss his hand he would draw it back 
saying: “Ask of God that I may make a good death.” One day a 
novice paid him some compliments on his feast day. “ My child,” he 
said, “go at once and confess all the untruths you have just uttered.” 
When on the other hand others were praised he would say witha 
simplicity which made his hearers smile: “They are all saints, and I 
give nothing but bad example; pray for me.” As rector of Ciorani he 
showed himself a father as well as a model to those under him, and 
his subordinates even asked whether he or Alphonsus were the greater 
saint. 

Such was the man whom Alphonsus had chosen to be his agent 
with the Pope and Cardinals, and whom he was afterwards to make 
his Vicar General in the Congregation. The humble and simple 
Villani was amazed when he was told that he was about to be 
launched on the sea of diplomacy. At first he thought that it was a 
joke; then, realising that the project was only too serious, he alleged 
his ignorance, incapacity, and a thousand other defects which would 
compromise the success of so important a matter. But Alphonsus 
knew Villani better than Villani knew himself, and he was persuaded 
that genuine holiness, full of confidence in God, will often triumph 
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over difficulties more quickly and easily than the most finished 
worldly wisdom. There was no help for it therefore; so Villani took 
the road to the Eternal City, recommending himself to his heavenly 
patrons, to the community and his dear novices, and most of all to 
his holy father Alphonsus, who promised to aid him with his prayers 
and good advice, 
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Approbation of the Holy See—1749. 


[Beane Villani set out upon his journey at the end of October, 

1748, repeating to himself his favourite saying: “Let us obey 
and let God act.” His companion was Brother Francis Tartiglione, 
already accustomed to the distractions of city life by the nine or ten 
months he had just spent in Naples with Alphonsus. Owing to the 
extreme poverty which reigned in all the houses Villani took with 
him but a scanty store of ducats, but he had schemes of economy 
which were to make them last until his return. In Naples, where 
the travellers were obliged to remain for a week, the Archbishop and 
other influential persons gave him letters of introduction to several 
of the Cardinals. Mgr. Puoti promised to be his mentor in Rome. 
“T have twice seen this good prelate,” he wrote to Alphonsus on 
Noy. 8, 1748; “he seems to be a very devout man and very well 
informed about things. It is his wish that I attempt nothing in 
Rome before his return, that is before the end of this month. He 
would even undertake to present the report himself. The whole 
affair, he says, must be treated with great delicacy. Pray hard for 
me, father, for all I am fit for is to spoil everything.” 

On Nov. 9, 1748, the two travellers took the road for Rome, under 
the auspices of the Blessed Virgin and the guardian angels of the 
Congregation, for it was a Saturday and at the same time the anni- 
versary of the foundation of the institute. The vehicle they had 
hired took five days to make the journey. In the evening, says an 
account of their edifying but somewhat curious style of travelling, 
they found board and lodging at the hostelry on terms which had 
been arranged with their driver, and during the day they contented 
themselves with a piece of bread, some walnuts, and a piece of cheese. 
At Velletri they fell in with a Roman canon who knew all about 
men and things in the Eternal City. He asked them where they 
were going and what was the object of their journey. Father Villani, 
who wore his heart on his sleeve, explained the whole affair, hoping 
to get some useful hints from this practical man. But the canon put 
before him so many difficulties that the poor envoy was completely 
discouraged.. “What!” said the canon, raising his eyes to heaven 
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“get approval for a new institute! That is a heavy load to carry. It 
will take a great deal of time, a great deal of money, and a great deal 
of tact.” According to him the best thing to do would be to turn 
back at once, but Villani, though in great despondency, continued 
his journey. Next day they reached an inn where a number of 
travellers were eating and drinking in a way that delighted the land- 
lord’s heart. The brother, by his superior’s order, asked for a piece 
of bread and cheese, but the host refused to serve this scanty fare. 
The intervention of a charitable traveller at last persuaded him to 
sell them some bread. They went to eat it at a neighbouring spring, 
which offered them its clear water free of cost. While they were 
finishing their modest meal a brilliant cavalcade passed in front of 
the inn, producing great excitement among the crowd ; but instead of 
sratifying their curiosity by gazing like the others Father Villani 
and Brother Francis retired to a solitary place to make their mental 
prayer. We seem to be reading the Fioretti once more, and may 
imagine that it was like this that Our Lord and His apostles travelled. 

Father Villani on reaching Rome went at once to the Basilian 
fathers, where he hoped to find a lodging. Father Muscari, the 
abbot,! had lived in the monastery of the Basilians at Nocera, and 
held Alphonsus and his companions in great esteem, but on account 
of the smallness of his house, and for another reason of which we shall 
have to speak, he preferred to find Father Villani a lodging in the 
neighbourhood. A penitent of his named Joseph de Rosa, of Nocera, 
lived near the monastery. Muscari begged him to give a room to 
Father Villani, which he did with the best grace in the world, and 
“without asking anything of us,” says Villani. “We have only to 
pay for our food,” he adds, “but everything is horribly dear here. 
We live with great economy and yet the expenses are heavy.” One 
feels that the poor father must have begun to realise from the beginning 
that his ducats were not going to last very long, even though he lived 
on bread and cheese. He was visiting Rome as a pilgrim however, 
and put piety before worldly considerations. “I arrived here on the 
feast of St. Stanislaus” (Nov. 13), he wrote to Mazzini.’ “I have 
had the consolation of venerating his shrine; I have seen his room, 
his bed, and other objects which belonged to him! Oh, how that 
little cell excites one’s devotion! The same day I happened to 


1In the original documents he is called sometimes ‘abbot,’ sometimes ‘ prior,’ in a way 
that is rather confusing. St. Alphonsus in receiving his oblation describes him as the 
Reverendissimo Padre Abate, but the house seems to have been a priory.— 7vans/ator. 

2St. Stanislaus is the special patron of the novices of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, and his feast is a recreation day in its noviciate houses. Father Villani then as 
novice-master, had a particular devotion to this dear little Saint, and so no doubt had the 
_ ex-novice-master, Mazzini, to whom he was writing.—7Zranslator. 
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see the Pope pass and received his blessing. Yesterday I went to 
St. Peter’s—a church unique in the whole world, especially for its 
treasury of precious relics.” 

After satisfying his devotion Father Villani began his visits to 
various dignitaries to whom he had introductions, in order to find out 
how best to bring his mission to a safe and speedy conclusion, But 
those whom he consulted did not agree with one another on a single 
point, not even as to the procedure he should follow. Some main- 
tained that a mistake had been made in bringing the matter before 
the Congregation of the Council at all, for there the processes are long 
and costly. “By going direct to the Pope,” they said, “ it would be 
possible to avoid a great outlay of time and money, to say nothing of 
the petty difficulties which might compromise the success of the 
affair.” Others maintained that the more honourable course was to 
carry matters through the Congregations. Besides the institute had 
no enemies among the Cardinals, and Spinelli’s report was sure to 
make a great impression on all of them. Then again any attempt 
to go over the head of the Congregation would inevitably excite 
suspicions unfavourable to the cause. Father Villani thought of 
waiting until Mgr. Puoti could help in the matter, but he was told 
that the prelate would not return to Rome for the present, that he 
had fallen out of the good graces of the Pope, and that in any case his 
presence would be of no use. The more questions he asked the more 
his confusion increased. In his embarrassment he went to consult 
his friend and townsman Mer. Amato, the secretary of Briefs to 
Sovereigns. To him he communicated in confidence the ralethe 
wished to have approved and Spinelli’s report. The secretary how- 
ever who had ideals of his own, considered that the rule should be 
subjected to a complete revision in form and substance, and offered 
to undertake the transformation himself. “I have come to Rome,” 
answered Villani, “not to change the rule but to beg for its appro- 
bation. I would give my life for the least of its prescriptions.” The 
two friends parted on these terms, not at all charmed with one 
another. One thing at least Villani did learn in his peregrinations 
through the ante-rooms and drawing-rooms, and it astonished him 
greatly—that his auditors only too often were less anxious to serve 
his interests than their own. His first letters to Alphonsus and his 
companions are filled with this impression :— 

“OQ my Father!” he says, “they treat things here quite differently 
from anywhere else. You want great prudence and reserve to get on. 
O my God, what has become of simplicity and sincerity ? Words, 
words, more than you want, but as for deeds—that is a different thing. 
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The people here have a proverb which expresses this very well: 
‘Words cost nothing, they say, ‘that is why they are given without 
stint.” He concluded that he would have done better in distrusting 
everybody, and relying on his own judgement, instead of asking so 
much advice. “This is what I am going to do,” he added; “I am 
well and in good spirits, and am beginning to know the streets of 
Rome. But pray for me all of you, for if God does not come to my 
aid on this stormy sea I am in great danger of being wrecked.” . 

God always does come to the aid of the humble and just man who 
trusts in Him. He gave Father Villani three excellent pilots to steer 
his bark. The first of these was that Father Muscari, Abbot of the 
Basilians, whom we have just mentioned. He was at the time a 
young man of thirty-five, yet he enjoyed great influence in Rome, for 
he was endowed with high intellectual qualities, was thoroughly prac- 
tical, and at the same time of an ardent and enthusiastic nature. And 
yet though superior of his monastery, secretary to his general, 
and held in high honour, he thought of leaving his order, which was 
at that time a prey to intestine divisions, to enter some congregation 
in which he could enjoy greater peace. He opened the matter to 
Father Villani,and manifested his firm resolve to become his com- 
panion, if Alphonsus whom he loved and venerated as a saint would 
consent to receive him into the institute. He would beg from the 
Pope a dispensation from his former obligations, and he felt confident 
that he would not be denied. The explanation of his action in 
lodging Villani outside his monastery, then, was to be able to treat 
this question of conscience more freely and secretly. He begged the 
father to take compassion upon him and support his request with the 
holy founder. 

Father Villani could not refuse his assistance to a man whose 
sincerity seemed evident, one who was taking as much interest as 
himself in the success of the negociations. He wrote to Alphonsus 
immediately: “The Abbot Muscari wishes, from good motives, to 
leave his order. The reason he has not yet done so is that he has 
met with too many obstacles in his path. A retreat which he has 
just finished at the noviciate of the Jesuit fathers has confirmed him 
more than ever in his resolution, which he is determined to carry out, 
even if he has to put on the habit of a lay-brother; for he wishes to 
save his soul at any cost. He knows our rule, as well as the trials of 
the noviciate. I have concealed nothing from him, and in spite of all 
he begs earnestly to be admitted into our institute. With him would 
enter his penitent Joseph de Rosa, who is a subdeacon. He is an 
angel—also a doctor in theology. I hope you will receive Muscari, or 
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at least that you will not discourage him. The Congregation is in 
need of subjects already formed, to direct our young men, and he 
would make a lector of quite exceptional ability.” Alphonsus reflected 
for some time before deciding, and then promised to receive the abbot 
if the Pope released him from his order. After that Muscari not 
only advised Villani but became his zealous and devoted fellow- 
worker. 

Divine Providence also put in his way another religious not less 
helpful in the person of Father Francis Sanseverino, who it will be 
remembered had left the Congregation two. years before, on account of 
his health, while the rigours of Iliceto were at their worst.’ Francis, 
whom Sportelli used to call “our Ciccio,’ and whose departure was 
deeply regretted by his companions, and especially by Alphonsus, had 
come to Rome to join the P22 Operarzz whose rule was better suited 
to his delicate constitution. However he had not forgotten his first 
love, and no sooner saw Father Villani than he embraced him, and 
promised to do everything in his power to promote the success of the © 
enterprise. “Happy shall I be,” he said, “if I can thus make Father 
Alphonsus forget the pain I have caused him.” Sanseverino was still 
young, but his piety, capacity for business, and remarkably clear 
judgement, made him afterwards Archbishop of Palermo. In him 
therefore Father Villani found a collaborator who was of the greatest 
service. 

Finally, his most precious auxiliary, his guardian angel, so to say, 
was Cardinal Dominic Orsini. That celebrated family possessed vast 
estates at Solofra, not far from Villani’s native place, so that the envoy 
had been able to secure pressing letters of recommendation to the 
Cardinal. Orsini was a member of the Congregation of the Council, 
and it was consequently of much importance to secure not only his 
vote but his influence with his colleagues. “In what can I help you?” 
said the Cardinal, when the father had asked for his protection. “In 
everything,” answered his interviewer naively, “for after God we have 
no other support here but your Eminence.” “Well, but where are we 
to begin?” replied Orsini. “I would ask your Eminence,” said 
Villani, “to put the matter before Cardinal Gentili, the Prefect of the 
Congregation of the Council, and to introduce me to him. Then if I 
could have you for Ponenxs of the cause I should be perfectly happy.” 
The Cardinal promised that he would leave nothing undone to bring 
the matter to a successful issue. 

Villani was now on the right road. Before setting to work he had 
begun a novena to the guardian angels of all those who were to be 


ly, supra, p. 298, 
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occupied with the approbation, and thenceforth everything went well 
with him. Orsini went to Cardinal Gentili, and recommended the 
petition and the petitioner to such good purpose that when the father 
presented himself before the Prefect he was received with great kind- 
ness. On expressing his wish to have Orsini for Ponens of the cause 
the Prefect replied: “ You will have another and perhaps a better one 
in the person of Cardinal Besozzi whom I have already chosen.' He 
is a learned and holy man, whose judgement will have great weight.” 
The father would however have preferred to have Orsini, and did not 
fail to say so to the latter. “You are wrong,” he replied. “ By the 
change you will have two protectors instead of one.” As’a matter of 
fact he did continue to take as much interest in the cause as if he had 
been officially charged with it. His first step was to deliver the docu- 
ments to Besozzi with his own hand, begging him to show himself 
favourable to a work which greatly concerned the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls. 

Success would depend in large measure on Besozzi’s report. Villani 
was determined not to let matters sleep, so he presented himself to 
the Cardinal six days after the latter had received the documents, 
and had every reason to congratulate himself on the visit. “Although 
I am on principle opposed to the creation of new institutes,” said 
Besozzi, “I could not read your rules and Cardinai Spinelli’s report 
without feeling a great regard for a Congregation which devotes itself 
to the task of saving souls whom others neglect.” He suggested 
however certain difficulties which Villani did his best to remove. 
“ Besozzi is a learned man,” he wrote to the holy founder, “and more- 
over a man who understands religious things. Had our rules fallen 
into certain hands only God knows what would have become of them. 
The only honorarium the good Cardinal asks of us is that we recom- 
mend him in a special way to Our Lord.” 

But the weather was too fair to last. The Cardinal wished to 
make certain modifications in the rule, but finding himself too much 
occupied to do this himself, he entrusted the matter to his auditor, the 
abate Puzzolani. The latter began the work, but soon came to the con- 
clusion that the rule required to be completely transformed as to the 
order of the matter, and finding the task too laborious, handed it 
over to his friend Father Sergio of the Pz? Operarit. Father Sergio 
on discovering that the rule was in many respects unlike his own, 
decided that it must be changed radically both in matter and form. 
“Everything must be done all over again,” he said, “ and’ it will take 


? Cardinal Joachim Besozzi was a Cistercian, and as Grand Penitentiary had great experi- 
ence and authority in these matters, 
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years to do it. You can return to Naples—it would be only a waste 
of time for you to remain on in Rome.” “My father,” Villani 
answered, “my superior sent me here to get the rule and the institute 
approved, and I have not the least intention of going back to Naples 
empty-handed, after all the time and money I have spent. If you 
either will not or cannot satisfy Cardinal Besozzi I shall go and ask 
him for another reviser.’ Whereupon the two parted company in 
complete disagreement. To dispel this ominous cloud Father Villani 
had recourse to the adroit and devoted “Ciccio,” who being himself a 
member of the Pz Opferarit was better able than anyone else to soothe 
his irate colleague. As a matter of fact Sanseverino did gain Sergio’s 
good graces to such purpose that he was delegated by the latter 
to act as reviser, on condition that he should submit his work to 
Sergio himself. This concession obtained, the three friends, Villani, 
Sanseverino, and Muscari, set to work, and during the novena of 
Christmas accomplished the famous task that was to have taken 
years. After all, the changes introduced into the rule were of no 
great importance. The Congregation was to take the name of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, so that it might not be confounded with the 
Canons Regular of San Salvatore. The vow to evangelise the infidel 
on the Pope’s command, was suppressed as superfluous, No account 
was taken of Spinelli’s views as to the sites for the houses being at a 
certain distance from towns and villages—in fact on this point the 
rule was enlarged, so as to read that the residence should be fixed 
outside inhabited places as far as this could be done. So too with 
regard to the expenses for the missions, it was decided, against 
Spinelli’s suggestion, that when resources were insufficient gifts 
offered spontaneously might be accepted. The revenues of each 
house were raised from twelve to fifteen hundred ducats (4300). 
Finally, in view of the fatigues the missionaries were obliged to 
undergo, it was considered necessary to temper the austerities of the 
rule by suppressing two disciplines a week,’ and by moderating those 
fasts and abstinences which had been added to the ecclesiastical law. 
In addition to these slight changes the order of the matter was 
modified a little. The chapter of the missions, the last in the rule, 
was put first,as expressing the aim of the new institute. Of the 
twelve virtues the three first: Faith, Hope, and Charity, were 
omitted, on the ground that they embodied formulas of general 
asceticism rather than particular regulations, The other virtues, as 
well as the prescriptions annexed to them, preserved their respective 
order. It thus came about, though the fact was not recognised until 
ly, supra, p. 340, note. 
¥OL, 5 Z 
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afterwards, that the primitive form of the rule as it had been 
indicated by Sister Maria Celeste was restored. For the reader will 
remember that the three theological virtues had been added to the . 
other nine by. Mgr. Falcoia—an addition which was in no small 
measure the cause of the disagreement between the penitent and her 
director. Finally the exhortative form was superseded in favour of the 
preceptive, as being more appropriate to the nature of a religious rule, 

The three friends’ work, examined and accepted by Sergio and 
the auditor Puzzolani, was put into the hands of this latter, who at 
last consented to prepare a favourable Votum. At the last moment, 
however, Puzzolani after reading over the Votum given by Spinelli 
wanted like him to restrict the approbation to the kingdom of 
Naples. Happily Villani was at his post, with his eye on everything 
down to the smallest details. He protested strongly against this 
arbitrary limitation. “I have come,” he said, “to ask the approba- 
tion of the Holy See for the houses not of a single realm but of the 
whole Church of God.” The auditor in the end gave way, and on 
Saturday, Jan. 18, 1749, Cardinal Besozzi signed his report to the 
Cardinals. | 

“Tt is true,’ he said, “that the Council of Lateran has forbidden 
the multiplication of religious orders, on the ground that too much 
diversity might engender confusion, and that this decree, confirmed 
by the Council of Lyons, has passed into the Corpus Juris; but it is 
true also that the Church has never refused to approve a new order 
whenever it has seemed to be truly for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Now the Congregation in question is rendering 
very great services by its missions, especially to country people 
deprived of spiritual help, and most of all since the missionaries, 
after having evangelised the people, return to confirm them in well- 
doing—a new departure peculiar to this institute. I am therefore of 
opinion that it may be approved, changing its name to that of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, so as to avoid its being confused with the 
Canons Regular of St. Saviour’s, I have also thought it right to mode- 
rate certain features of the discipline which seemed to be too severe, and 
to make some slight change in the order and method of the rules.” 

This first and almost decisive success filled Father Villani with 
joy. Three days later (Jan. 21, 1749) he wrote to the holy founder : 
“By the mercy of God we have obtained a favourable vote from 
Cardinal Besozzi, and it was a real miracle, for the good old man, 
being sick and infirm, was obliged immediately afterwards to go into 
the country, to Civita Vecchia. His report was at once transmitted 
to the Congregation of the Council, which is to meet next Saturday, 
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the 25th of the present month. I have begged the Cardinal Prefect 
to put it on the list—otherwise we should have to wait a long while 
for the following session. I will also go and see the secretary of the 
Council. Cardinal Orsini besides has spoken to the Prefect, and will 
see his friends among the Cardinals. I too will visit all the Cardinals 
of the Congregation, and there are quite a number of them. They 
all seem to be well disposed towards us, especially since the report 
of Cardinal Besozzi, who enjoys great influence here.” Villani 
transmitted also to the members of the Congregation of the Council 
the petitions of a large number of prelates, especially of the Arch- 
bishops of Salerno and Conza, and the Bishops of Nocera and Bovino, 
in whose dioceses the four houses of the institute were situated. In 
short he exerted himself to such good purpose that the cause was 
put on the order of the day for Jan. 25, 1749. 

On that date the Cardinals met at the Quirinal Palace. Villani 
sent Brother Tartaglione! to await the result of the session which was 
to be communicated to him by Orsini. While the deliberations were 
going on the good father was praying in the church of St. Andrew 
near the Quirinal, and begging God to inspire the Cardinals 
aright. Three or four hours passed, and there was still no sign of 
Brother Tartaglione. At last he was seen approaching—but what a 
disappointment was in store for the poor father! Orsini had just 
informed the messenger that the order of the day had been a very 
heavy one, and the case had not been reached. It would therefore be 
necessary to wait for the session of the following month. But Father 
Villani, who had foreseen everything, was aware that business thus 
deferred was sometimes treated privately at the residence of the 
Prefect of the Congregation. Two days later he asked audience of 
Cardinal Orsini, who greeted him with the words: “You know that 
your case was not called?” “ Your Eminence can remedy that,” said 
the father. “In what way?” was the reply. “By proposing to the 
Prefect,” said Villani, “to deliberate on our rule in his own house, as 
is the custom here when the business on the list cannot be finished in 
public session.” “It just happens,” said the Cardinal, “that I have to 
see the secretary of the Congregation on an important matter.” “Your 
Eminence,” replied Villani, “if you want to succeed in your own 
matter, plead our cause.” “Very well, I will,” said the Cardinal. “ Go 
and pray before the Blessed Sacrament for the success of my busi- 
ness, and I will do my best for yours.” These words consoled Father 
Villani somewhat, though he was still a prey to anxiety and suspense. 


1 By an oversight this brother’s name is spelt supra, pp. 193, 246, 321, 347, Tartiglione. 
The spelling is that of the author, but there seems no doubt from Tannoia, and other 
original sources, that it should be written Tartaglione.— 77. 
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Next day he wrote of his discomfiture to Alphonsus. “Cardinal 
Orsini,” he said, “promised me yesterday that he would have a 
talk with the secretary of the Council immediately, and ask him to 
expedite our affair in a private sitting. I do not know whether he 
has done so or not, but in any case I will go this evening to stir up 
the secretary. O my father, how many rounds have to be made, and 
often humiliations to be borne! But what does it matter? The 
worst of it is that on account of the Carnival the Cardinals will not 
meet next month, and Heaven only knows when the next session will 
be.” He then proceeded to tell the holy founder about Joseph de 
Rosa, who was all on fire to enter the noviciate, and of a Neapolitan 
priest named Volpicelli, a great preacher and even one of the Lenten 
preachers of Rome, who was equally desirous of joining the institute. 
He hoped therefore to come back soon to Ciorani with Muscari and 
these other two good recruits. While he was thus covering the paper 
with his news a servant arrived with a note from Orsini. In this the 
Cardinal informed him that the Congregation of the Council had just 
met at the Prefect’s, and that the Cardinals on Besozzi’s recommenda- 
tion had voted the approbation of the rule and the institute. Ina 
moment the good father was on his knees thanking God for this signal 
favour, Then in his desire to communicate his joy to the holy 
founder, and at the same time spare him the lugubrious opening of 
the letter, he wrote in big letters at the head of the sheet: “Gloria 
Patri! The Congregation is approved—Orsini’s servant has just 
brought me the great news.” 

Alphonsus was impatiently waiting for this letter which was to 
contain the judgement of the Cardinals. He-.hesitated to open it. 
Then, as the witnesses of the scene tell us, he began to unfold it slowly. 
He read the word Glovza, and a thrill of joy went through him, Then 
his eyes fell on the words which he read aloud: “ The Congregation is 
approved,” With tears of gratitude he threw himself on his.knees as 
did all around him, and thanked God for the great grace. At his 
order the community proceeded to the church to chant the Ze Deum, 
and this duty fulfilled, he poured forth the feelings of his heart to his 
brethren in a fervent conference on the words: Vzszta (Domine) 
vineam tstam, et perfice eam, quam plantavit dextera tua. ‘Visit this 
vineyard, and perfect the same which Thy right hand hath planted.’ 
His discourse concluded with an exhortation to all his spiritual 
children to correspond with this immense benefit from God, by re- 
doubling their love towards Jesus and Mary, and their fervour in 
the observance of their rule. 
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It now remained to obtain from the Pope the confirmation of the 
decree of the Cardinals, and the expedition of the brief of approba- 
tion. Father Villani asked for a pontifical audience to obtain this 
last favour. Benedict XIV. received him with much kindness, and 
said that first of all he wished to see the rule and the decree of the 
Cardinals. These documents were put into his hands the next day. 
While conversing familiarly with the humble religious the Pope said 
to him: “Among your members there must be some strong enough’ 
to bear the weight of the episcopate?” Villani was not prepared 
to hear a proposition like this, and he began to tremble. “Most 
Holy Father,” he replied, “we are absolutely good for nothing, and 
the best thing you can do is to leave us in our humble cells!” The 
Pope smiled and did not insist. Villani then, encouraged by the 
kindness of the Pontiff, made a timid request. Some clerks in the 
secretariate had told him that the brief of approbation with the 
insertion of the rule would, according to the tax fixed for the dif- 
ferent countries, cost him three hundred Roman crowns, equal to 
about fifteen hundred francs (460), Villani did not possess this 
sum, and had no idea where he was to get it. So he mentioned his 
embarrassment to the Pontiff, pleaded the great poverty of the Con- 
gregation, and concluded by asking for a diminution of the tax. But 
Benedict XIV. who had exhausted his finances in the restoration 
of the monuments of Rome answered smilingly: “You are all poor ; 
but we are poor here also, and the Pope is the poorest of all.” 

Before ending the audience the Pope gave Father Villani great 
spiritual favours, among others the office of the Most Holy Redeemer 
with an octave, and the privilege of reciting this office once a month. 
When the audience was over Villani told the secretary of briefs about 
his ill-success in the matter of the tax ; but the latter replied: “Why 
the brief even zz forma specifica will not cost you more than sixty 
crowns” (412). The good father rejoiced at the discovery, but saw 
that he had been somewhat simple in asking the Pope to exonerate 
him from so slight a charge. His informants, divining that his purse 
was light, had been having a joke at his expense. “If those wretches 
had not deceived me,” he remarked when telling the story, “I should 
not have made such a blunder.” 

Benedict XIV. read the rule and the vocwm of the Cardinals. “I 
am happy to see,” he said, “that the offices of the Rector Major and 
his consultors are perpetual. That will be a bar to those parties and 
divisions which too often disturb religious orders.” He thereupon 
gave the rescript which authorised the drawing up of .the brief of 
approbation for the rule and institute. Cardinal Dominic Passionei, 
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secretary of briefs, entrusted the preparation of it to his subordinate 
the Abate Fiore. The minute had been registered, and the brief was 
on the point of receiving its definite form when the thought, one 
might almost say the inspiration, came to Villani to cast his eye over 
the draft before it was put into the hands of the copying clerk. 
Father Muscari was with him at the time. What then was their 
stupefaction when they read this phrase: “Von intelligimus approbare 
institutum, sed tantum regulas et constitutiones.” (“We have no inten- 
tion of approving the institute, but only the rules and constitutions.”) 
In a word Fiore was thus limiting the approbation in a sense con- 
trary to the concession asked for by the petitioner, contrary to the 
Votum of the Cardinals, and to the mind of the Pope. By the brief 
thus falsified the Church was approving the manner of life of the 
Redemptorists but not the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
The question was what should they do, or how remedy this injustice? 
Father Villani feared to lose all by revealing the error, even though 
the bad faith at the bottom of it was only too evident. But Muscari 
in his indignation led him off at once to Cardinal Passionei, and did 
not hesitate to accuse Fiore of having fraudulently limited the act of 
approbation, against the intention of the Pope and Cardinals. The 
Abate was sent for, and endeavoured to justify his conduct by 
alleging the usage, according to which it was customary to approve 
of the rule first and the institute afterwards, as had happened in the 
case of the Passionists. But he was answered that in the present 
case Pope and Cardinals alike had formally approved both rule 
and institute. What right had he to limit their approbation by his 
own private authority? The Cardinal took up his pen and himself 
wrote on the brief the words which approved both rule and institute 
alike. | 
“Thus,” wrote Villani, “our vessel was almost wrecked in port. 
I know the author of the plot,’ he goes on to say, “but I will tell 
you who he is by word of mouth.” Some days previously Father 
Villani had encountered in the streets of Rome a Neapolitan reli- 
gious well known to him. He paid him a visit, and in the course of 
the conversation revealed his hopes on the subject of the approba- 
tion, “Still,” rejoined his acquaintance coldly, “while I was with 
Cardinal Portocarrero yesterday evening we chanced to open St. 
Thomas, and came upon an article where he puts the question as to 
whether it is expedient or not to approve a new order.” The holy 
doctor concludes in the negative, and the Cardinal noted the passage. 
Villani might have answered that St. Thomas wrote five centuries 
ago, and that if the Church had held strictly to such a conclusion 
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the speaker’s own congregation would never have come into existence. 
But he preferred to say nothing, guessing that he had to deal with 
an adversary. Asa matter of fact the religious was the agent of a 
Neapolitan congregation which looked askance on the developement 
of the new institute, and had sent one of its members to Rome to 
oppose the approbation in every possible way. This individual, 
unable to win the Cardinals to his schemes, was at last driven to the 
expedient of getting Fiore to tamper with the brief.’ 

The 25th of February was to be a memorable date for the 
children of St. Alphonsus, for it brought with it the apostolical letter 
in forma brevis, containing the approbation of the institute and rule 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. The Pope after 
having declared that he heartily approved of religious societies noted 
for zeal and piety, states that his well-beloved son Alphonsus de’ 
Liguori of Naples and some other priests in the kingdom of Naples, 
had informed him that in 1732 they united to form a congregation, 
in order to practise the evangelical counsels and to work for the 
salvation of souls, and especially of the country people dispersed 
through the plains and far removed from preachers of the holy 
word. That to this end they had bound themselves by vows of 
poverty, community life, chastity, and obedience, and formed them- 
selves into a society, having the title of the Most Holy Saviour, under 
the government of the said Alphonsus, chosen by them as perpetual 
rector. That since then they had founded several houses in the 
kingdom of Naples, given missions and other spiritual exercises 
with great profit to neglected souls, and finally had established rules 
and constitutions for the good government of their society and the 
sanctification of its subjects. [Here the rule was given in full]. The 
Holy Father goes on to say that the petitioners having expressed the 
desire to have a-sacred and inviolable character given to these rules 
by the apostolical approbation, on the advice of his venerable 
brethren the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, Interpreters of 
the Council of Trent, he by his apostolic authority, confirmed and 
approved the institute and rule of the Congregation, under the title 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

The reading of this brief brought all the more joy to Alphonsus 
and his companions, since the period of suspense had been long and 
anxious. There was only one whose joy was mingled with sadness, 
and this was the holy founder himself. He had hoped that on the 
occasion of the apostolic approbation, bringing with it a principle of 
new life to the institute, he would be relieved of the burden which 
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weighed upon his shoulders. He had secretly urged upon Father 
Villani to have him released from the weight of perpetual rectorship. 
Father Villani, however, had done just the opposite. In the interests 
of justice and of the welfare of the Congregation, and in gratitude to 
the servant of God, he had begged that Alphonsus’ name should appear 
in the brief with the title of perpetual Rector Major. “ Venerated 
Father,” he wrote to him on Feb. 4, 1749, “it is God’s will that you 
carry this cross until death. To oppose it would be to oppose God’s 
will. Today more than ever our little vessel has need of a good 
pilot. God will aid you. Why be afraid when you are doing His 
work? Courage dear Father, it is a moment when our hearts should 
rejoice, for God is evidently taking very special care of us.” Some 
days before the appearance of the brief he wrote, on Feb. 21: “My 
father, the brief designates you as vector perpetuus. Be patient, take 
the cross upon your shoulder, and advance to the altar of sacrifice 
without any more anxiety. I have felt bound by justice and grati- 
tude to act as I have done.” How many virtues there are hidden 
under these contests between the humility of the father and the 
respectful tenderness of the son! How far removed we are here from 
the world where dignities and precedence are disputed with so much 
violence! 

Father Villani had accomplished his mission within the space of 
three months, and without spending more than a hundred ducats, 
“It was a miracle,” he was fond of saying,.“which we owe to the 
protection of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph.” He never wearied 
of dwelling on the fact that throughout these long negociations 
nearly all the important acts had been signed on a Saturday or 
during a novena to the Blessed Virgin, and made known on a Wed- 
nesday. The good father has not recounted the manner in which he 
drew down the favour of heaven upon his mission, but a faithful 
chronicler has left us some details of his life in Rome which serve to 
explain his success. “The excellent Father Villani,” he says, “con- 
tented himself with a piece of bread morning and evening, notwith- 
standing his continuous journeys on foot through all the quarters of 
Rome. He never drank wine—as much to mortify himself as out of 
a spirit of poverty. As for other food he sought the cheapest and 
poorest, such as common cheese and scraps of meat. On days of 
fasting or abstinence a plate of vegetables was enough for him. 
Fruit he never ate, and salad rarely and scantily. One day the 
brother brought him some cheese of a better quality on the pretext. 
that the price was the same. But the father scolded him nevertheless, 
because, he said, this cheese being more agreeable to the taste would 
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go quicker. Sometimes he went the whole day without taking any- 
thing. Once when some urgent matter was on hand, despite the 
protestations of the brother, he went out fasting from his lodging in 
the Piazza Barberini, and walked to the place of meeting on the other 
side of the city. He felt thoroughly exhausted on his return and, 
losing his way, found himself at the bridge of St. Angelo when he 
thought he was at the Piazza Barberini. The poor father patient but 
half dead ascended the steep streets which led to his lodging, keeping 
before his eyes the picture of Our Lord ascending the hill of Calvary. 
So mortified was he that during his long sojourn in Rome he saw 
none of the splendours which strangers never weary of admiring. 
He visited only the holy places, the catacombs, the prison of St. Peter, 
the rooms of St. Philip Neri and St. Stanislaus, and the shrines of the 
saints to whom he wished to recommend his negociations.”? 

Before departing from Rome the good father was anxious to take 
leave of the Sovereign Pontiff and thank him for his favours. “So 
the affair is happily ended,” the Pope said in kindly tones. Father 
Villani threw himself at the Pontiff’s feet to express his heartfelt 
gratitude and ask for his blessing. Benedict XIV. blessed him as well 
as the holy founder and all the members of the Congregation, and then 
turning to Brother Tartaglione who accompanied Father Villani he 
asked him: “And where do you come from, my dear brother?” 
“From Naples, Holy Father,’ answered Brother Francis. “Well,” 
rejoined the Pope, remembering the affection which a Neapolitan 
always entertains for his family, “1 bless you my dear brother, your 
father, your mother, brothers, sisters, cousins, and all your relations.” 
Finally he accorded them a number of favours and indulgences. 

After having thanked the Vicar of Jesus Christ it now remained 
for Father Villani to show his gratitude to the divine Mother, who 
had been his protectress and support during the most critical moments 
of the enterprise. He had already promised with Alphonsus’ per- 
mission to maké a pilgrimage to Loretto in thanksgiving, and on 
March 7, 1749, he set out with Brother Tartaglione for the shrine. 
They took a carriage for the first day’s journey, with the intention of 
making the rest of the way on foot. Late in the morning they 
arrived at Castelnuovo di Porto, where the father stopped to celebrate 
holy mass in one of the churches of the place—but altar breads were 
lacking here, candles there, and the good-will to open the doors 
elsewhere, so that he was at last obliged to make a long detour and go 
to the parish church. In the evening they reached Civita Castellana, 
where they put up for the night at an inn. Next day they put their 
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bundles on their shoulders like two poor pilgrims, and started off on 
foot to save expense. But heaven was kind to them. At Ubricoli 
where the father celebrated mass it so happened that a gentleman 
who was also on his way to Loretto, arrived about the same time as 
themselves. His carriage had met with an accident on the way, and 
threatened to break down before reaching the journey’s end. He 
therefore hired another vehicle, and employed a peasant to take on 
the damaged carriage. The peasant for a small consideration con- 
sented to take our two wayfarers with him in the dilapidated vehicle, 
and after three days‘and a half, advancing slowly and avoiding bad 
roads, they reached Loretto. 

Here Villani spent three days in prayer and tears of tenderness in 
that Santa Casa where the angel saluted Mary, the Word was made 
Flesh, and the Holy Family dwelt. Then after finishing his devotions 
and thanksgiving he set out for Ciorani, delighted at the prospect of 
once more seeing his Father Alphonsus, his beloved brethren, and his 
dear novices._ “O father!” he had written fifteen days before, “im- 
mediately after the journey to Loretto I shall return to the house, 
with the help of God. It seems like a thousand years since I left the 
blest walls of the monastery—so anxious am I to see them again!” 
He was received by Alphonsus and his companions, like the angel 
Raphael after his journey into Chaldea; for the father brought back 
with him something better than the contract of marriage between 
Tobias and Sara; he brought back the authentic act of the closest 
union between the new Congregation and the Church of God. 
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Crowning of the Edifice—1749. 


HE papal approbation was the beginning of an era of unparalleled 

progress for Alphonsus’ Congregation. The entire personnel after 
eighteen years consisted of thirty-three professed missionaries ; yet, 
thanks to the springing up of excellent vocations, a few short years 
sufficed to double this number. 

Villani on his return found his little flock augmented by four new 
novices: Cacciatore, Spera, de Angelis, and -Piccardi. The first two 
came from the seminary of Nocera. The third was worthy of the name 
he bore. “He is an angel of purity,” wrote St. Alphonsus. Piccardi 
had been a student at the seminary of Montemarano. One day 
while the students were out for a walk with their bishop, Mgr. 
Sanseverino, they met our Saint riding on his mule. On recognising 
the bishop he dismounted and spoke to him for some time. When 
Alphonsus was about to remount, the bishop, in spite of all protests, 
insisted on holding the stirrup for him. Piccardi could not believe his 
eyes. A saint then must be something higher even than a bishop, he 
remarked, since Monsignore treats Father de’ Liguori with such 
respect. From that day the remembrance of the Saint never left his 
mind, and in the end he went to Ciorani to become one himself. 

New postulants soon began to arrive. Men of the highest rank 
earnestly entreated to be admitted to the noviciate. Among these 
may be named the Prince of Castellaneta, lord of Iliceto, but although 
Alphonsus was touched by this act of abnegation, he did not think 
that the prince was called to leave the world. 

Mannarini, too, profited by the decree of approbation to renew his 
efforts for reunion. On Mar. 8, 1749, he asked if he might not at last 
hope for this uniting of the two institutes, the constant object of his 
desires. He could guarantee, he said, to obtain from the King, 
through the influence of his friends at Naples, the exequatur for the 
pontifical brief. Not content with these overtures he attempted to 
overcome Alphonsus in his own intrenchments by a visit to Ciorani. 
But all his arguments failed to make any impression on his former 
companion, who while remaining attached to him could not forget 
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the inconstancy and obstinacy he had shown. Even this however did 
not discourage Mannarini, for two months later he sent one of the 
most prominent of his fathers with a mandate signed by his four 
houses, in which all his companions pledged themselves uncondition- 
ally to recognise Alphonsus de’ Liguori as Rector Major, and to 
submit to the rules and constitutions of the institute of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. Alphonsus took the advice of his consultors, who 
decided with him to refuse the request. All hope of union being 
then at an end, several of the most capable and influential of Man- 
narini’s colleagues entreated to be received individually into the 
Congregation, but a scruple of charity prevented the Saint from 
accepting them. “If I receive them,” he said, “ Mannarini’s work will 
be destroyed, for these fathers are the. foundations which support 
its 

Muscari, the distinguished abbot of the Basilians, arrived in the 
month of June. Alphonsus had, as we have already said, received 
him at the instances of Father Villani. “ You may be sure,” the latter 
had written, “ that this vocation, approved by three members of the 
Society of Jesus, confirmed in a serious retreat, and ripened during 
several years of reflection, offers every guarantee of solidity. Any of 
the orders here would accept the abbot with open arms, especially as 
they are all in want of subjects. The jesuits and Lazarists have 
only a few novices, the P22 Operariz not a single one. You need not 
fear any trouble in the matter, we are sure of obtaining the dispensa- 
tion from the Pope.” Under the circumstances Alphonsus could not 
well refuse the man who had rendered him an invaluable service. He 
therefore received Muscari, who in a letter full of fervent protestations 
said to him: “Pray for me. There will perhaps be some walls to throw 
down, but zz Deo meo transgrediar murum. In fact his general, the 
Abbot Pozzi, made strenuous opposition to his plan. All hindrances 
proved unavailing however. Nay the general not only failed to turn 
him from his purpose, but was so influenced by Muscari’s arguments 
that he thought of entering the institute himself, but died before 
taking any steps in the matter. Muscari went to the Pope and ob- 
tained his dispensation. ‘“ Everything is settled,’ wrote Villani on 
Feb. 25, 1749, “but the abbot will have to make his profession in 
Rome, so as to avoid the annoyances of the exequatur. He is quite 
disposed to follow the exercises of the noviciate even after being 
professed, nay he wishes to do so, so I hope that your Paternity will 
grant him the necessary dispensation.” | 

What could Alphonsus do in such a case? It was difficult to 
refuse, though the request was an extraordinary one. In the 
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end he accorded the dispensation asked for, in the following docu- 
ment: 


“T the undersigned, Rector Major of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, accept the oblation and oath made by the 
Most Reverend Padre Abbate Don Giuseppe Muscari, of the most 
illustrious Order of St. Basil, of perseverance in our Congregation, in 
virtue of the license for the same obtained from his Holiness our 
Supreme Pontiff Benedict XIV. now reigning, to pass from his own 
order to our said Congregation. And by the power which I have as 
Rector Major of the said Congregation I dispense the same from the 
year of the noviciate, and receive him now as a member of the 
Congregation. 

“From the house of St. Michael in Nocera di Pagani this day the 
——(the date is wanting]. 


“Don Alfonso de’ Liguori of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
Rector Major.” 


In virtue of this acceptation Muscari made his profession, before 
two notaries, on the feast of the Most Holy Trinity, June 1, 1749, in 
the hands of Cardinal Orsini as representative of the Rector Major, 
A little later he arrived at Ciorani, where he was received with 
honour by all the community with Alphonsus at their head. There 
was no thought of submitting this religious, scholar, and devoted 
benefactor, to the exercises of the noviciate from which he had been 
dispensed ; but perhaps his very qualifications made it all the more 
necessary for him to be tried. To adapt him to a new order he 
should have passed through a new mill, and to become a humble 
subject, the Father Abbot should like the novices of the Most Holy . 
Redeemer have meditated on the profound humility of Jesus in the 
crib, We shall soon see that Alphonsus had no reason to con- 
gratulate himself on having received his new disciple without a trial. 
Simultaneously with Muscari, his two penitents Joseph de Rosa and 
Michael Angelo Volpicelli, presented themselves. “ Hitherto,” wrote 
Joseph de Rosa, “I have wandered in all directions without finding 
peace for my soul. The circumstances which God has employed to 
guide me into port have been marvels of grace, but it has been only 
by degrees that the rays of the divine light have illumined me. Long 
have I fought with the suggestions of self-love and the temptations of 
the devil. Today I have such a great idea of my vocation that I 
am in constant fear of losing my treasure, and I have made haste to 
take possession of it.” Joseph de Rosa entered the noviciate, but ill- 
health obliged him to leave it before the end of the year. He became 
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later on Bishop of Policastro. As for Volpicelli, his enthusiasm was 
hardly more pronounced than his instability. He renounced his 
brilliant preaching to become the humble missionary of poor peasants, 
but it did not take him long to discover that a hidden and mortified 
life was far more romantic when seen in the distance than when 
actually experienced. He had not been six months in the noviciate 
when he said farewell to the religious life. 

On the other hand God sent the institute a whole company who 
became holy religious and zealous missionaries, such as Carmen 
Picone, Carbone, Caprioli, Basile, Nittoli, Siviglia, Polestra, and 
Buonamano. The first four owed their vocation to the fervent 
words of the holy founder in the different retreats given by him at 
Ciorani. Carmen Picone attended one of these retreats to prepare 
for receiving the subdiaconate. “Every evening,” he relates, “Father 
Alphonsus preached with so much zeal and tenderness, especially on 
the Passion, that we were all moved to tears. We remained for a 
long time after the sermon prostrate before a large crucifix exposed 
in the chapel, with expressions of sorrow that could be heard outside. 
It was then that I experienced an ardent desire to enter the Con- 
eregation. I found it vain to try to turn away from the thought, and 
to repeat that one may save one’s soul in the world, and that it was 
hard to leave my relations and friends. There was no repose for 
me but in entering the noviciate.’ Carmen Picone, missionary, 
novice-master, rector, and consultor general, died in 1795, after 
giving for forty-six years an example of all the virtues. 

The vocation of Christian Carbone shows in a still clearer light 
our Saint’s power over souls. Owing to a guilty attachment Carbone 
had lived in forgetfulness of the moral law, and neither the prayers 
of his pious sister, the disappointments of the world, nor the severe 
warnings which God gave him, succeeded in triumphing over the 
passion by which he was blinded. His friends urged him to attend 
a retreat which Alphonsus was giving at Ciorani, and he yielded, 
rather for the sake of pleasing them than with any idea of changing 
his life. After a sermon on Judgement he went to confession, and 
after one on the Blessed Virgin he gave himself entirely to God. 
The devil endeavoured to recapture him in his toils, but he fled to 
Ciorani, where he put on the holy habit, on August 15,1749. Carbone 
died in 1812 after sixty-two years of religious life. Even in extreme 
old age, though afflicted with blindness, he might be seen following 
his brethren into the country districts, and working untiringly for the 
conversion of souls. 

A strange meeting was the cause which led Father Francis 
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Buonamano to the noviciate. He was living on the island of Ischia, 
the place of his birth. He was a priest, forty-three years of age, and 
well known as a preacher and confessor. He had never thought— 
perhaps never heard of the new Congregation, when one day while 
taking a walk with some friends, one of whom was a doctor, he met 
a religious who was dragging himself along with difficulty. The 
invalid was Father Sportelli, who ever since his paralytic stroke had 
remained half dead, as he had described himself to the brigands.! 
Alphonsus had sent him to try the waters of Ischia as a last re- 
- source. It so happened that the doctor accompanying Buonamano 
was attending Sportelli; and, stopping to enquire about his health, 
he asked him in the course of conversation to what order he belonged. 
“To the Congregation of the Most. Holy Redeemer,’ answered the - 
invalid. The doctor had not heard of the new institute, and asked 
some further questions as to its aim and rules. Sportelli tried to 
satisfy his curiosity, and his hearers became greatly interested. 
Buonamano especially was thinking of nothing but giving missions, 
when an accident confined him to his bed. Some days later one of 
his friends informed him, to his great astonishment, that he had just 
returned from Ciorani, whither he had been deputed by the doctor 
and one of the others who had been present at Sportell’s recital. 
“Why to Ciorani?” asked Buonamano. “To beg the Rector Major 
to receive all three of us,” replied the friend, adding that to their 
keen disappointment Alphonsus had decided that such was not 
their vocation. Buonamano said to himself that he would be more 
fortunate, and before long he too took the road to Ciorani. He was 
admitted to the noviciate, became a holy religious and an unwearied 
missionary, and died in 1777 laden with merits. 

To these new postulants we must add two other young men or 
rather angels of God—Gerard Majella and Dominic Blasucci, whom 
the Blessed Virgin led to spend some years of their lives in the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, that it might be for ever 
embalmed with the perfume of their virtues. The former of these 
was beatified in 1893 and canonised on Dec. 8, 1904, and the Church 
will we hope one day decree the same honours to the second. Gerard 
was born at Muro, on April 23, 1726, and was twenty-three when he 
entered the institute. When only five years old he received mira- 
culous favours from the Infant Jesus. Close to the episcopal town of 
Muro, where the child was born, stood a shrine of the Blessed Virgin. 
One day while the little Gerard was praying there before the Madonna 
the Infant Jesus left His Mother’s arms, came towards the boy and 
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put into his hands a little roll of bread whiter than snow. Gerard 
took it to his mother, telling her that a beautiful child had given it 
to him. The occurrence was repeated several times, and the mother 
growing uneasy followed her son to the shrine, unseen by him, and 
with her own eyes saw the Child Jesus approach Gerard, and put into 
his hands a roll like those he had brought home. Thenceforth the 
boy lived more in heaven than on earth. A person seeing him in 
church, at school, or in the street, almost always absorbed in prayer, 
might have taken him for an angel who had strayed by chance 
among men. When he was eight years old, overcome by his desire 
to be united with Our Lord, he one day approached the holy table to 
communicate. The priest passed the child by; but on the following 
night he received holy communion from the hands of St. Michael 
himself. The citizens of heaven already treated him as one of them- 
selves. About this time his mother made a pilgrimage with him to 
the church of Mater Domini at Caposele, where he had no sooner 
fixed his gaze on the miraculous image than he went into an ecstasy. 
But indeed his whole life was a long miracle. At twelve he lost his 
father and had to leave school to become a tailor. His master had a 
journeyman, who was a coarse and brutal man and continually beat 
and otherwise maltreated the boy, but Gerard rejoiced to suffer for 
God. He used to say: “when I am beaten I see the hand of God 
that deals the blows.” Yet this did not satisfy his longing for suffer- 
ing, for he used to scourge himself severely. He even had himself tied 
up and left hanging on a cross by his companions, so that he might 
be like Our Lord. 

This child of benediction was not made for the world, and yet, on 
the other hand, the doors of religion seemed closed against him on 
account of his delicate health. Several times he presented himself to 
the Capuchins, only to be told that a constitution like his was not 
adapted for their life. He retired to a hermitage for a while, but God 
made known to him that He had other designs in his regard. On 
the occasion of the foundation of Caposele Father Garzilli with a 
lay-brother spent some days at Muro. Gerard at once felt strongly 
drawn to the missionary and the Congregation. On learning from 
the brother the kind of life they practised he declared his wish also 
to become a lay-brother. “With us there is too much hardship for 
a weak man like you,” answered his new acquaintances Buty 
said Gerard, “hardship is just what I am looking for.’ A year after- 
wards Father Cafaro with several of his companions arrived at Muro 
to give a mission. Gerard did not fail to renew his request to be 
admitted. But at the sight of his pale emaciated face the father 
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could not see his way to accept him, especially since Gerard’s mother, 
learning of her son’s design, besought the missionaries with tears not 
to consent. “We will not receive him,” Father Cafaro replied, “but 
you had better keep him under lock and key when we are leaving, 
or he will escape from you.” The father was right. On the de- 
parture of the missionaries the mother locked her son in his room, 
but he escaped through the window, and ran after the fathers along 
the road to Rionero, where they were going to give another mission. 
“Wait for me, fathers,’ he cried a long way behind them, and out of 
sheer pity the fathers did wait. When he came up with them, how- 
ever, they told him again that he was not strong enough for a lay- 
brother and must return home. “Take me on trial,’ he said, “and 
after that you can send me back.” All the way to Rionero he kept 
up his entreaties, but to no purpose. Still he would not return 
home; instead he took his station near the house where the fathers 
were staying, helping the lay-brother who served them, until one day 
he threw himself at Father Cafaro’s feet, and begged once more with 
tears to be received. “If you refuse me,’ he said, “you will see 
me every day begging my bread with the poor at the door of the 
monastery. Once more do let me try—and if I am found to be too 
weak you can send me away.” His constancy and humility touched 
Father Cafaro’s heart. He resolved to give him a trial, and sent him 
to the house at Iliceto with a note to the father left in charge, saying: 
“T send you a useless brother.” The useless brother became one of 
the greatest of God’s servants. He arrived at Iliceto on May 7, 1749. 
“Tam leaving to become a saint,” he told his mother in a letter which 
he had left on his table. His religious life only iasted six years, for 
he entered in 1749, made his vows in 1752, and died on Oct. 16, 1755. 
From the beginning of his noviciate his fellow novices thought him a 
saint, and the Church has ratified their judgement. 

Six months after Gerard, Dominic Blasucci entered the Congrega- 
tion of which he was to be the Aloysius Gonzaga, with his angelic 
innocence, his perfect submission to the divine will, and his too short 
life—for he died like St. Aloysius during his studies. Dominic like 
Gerard was born in the diocese of Muro in Lucania, but at Ruvo, 
not at Muro itself. His birth took place in 1732, the very year of 
the foundation of Alphonsus’ Congregation. He had scarcely seen 
the light of day when, to the great astonishment of the bystanders, 
he crossed his arms on his breast, as if to say with Jesus: “cece vento 
ut faciam, Deus, voluntatem tuam. At this the nurse exclaimed : 
“Happy mother, you have a beautiful child and a saint as well.” 
God had indeed endowed him with gies beauty, but still more with 
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a virginal beauty of soul which was never to be tarnished by the 
slightest stain. His heart would know but one love, the love of 
Jesus and Mary—Jesus whose companion he was to become at the 
holy altar, and Mary, of whom he used to say: “I would like to love 
her as she is loved by the Blessed Trinity.” His talents were no 
less striking than his virtues. At the age of twelve he finished his 
humanities, and then gave himself with great success, under the 
direction of one of his uncles and in company with his brothers, to 
the study of philosophy and canon law. But God soon drew to 
Himself this child of His heart. Seeing the good that was being 
done by the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, Dominic felt 
that God called him to sanctify himself in it. He went then with his 
brother Paul to consult Father Villani, who was giving a mission 
in a village not far from Ruvo. Villani saw that the child was deli- 
cate, and told him that it would be difficult for him to.endure the 
fatigue of study and the rough life of the missions; but the boy 
assured him earnestly that God would give him all the strength 
necessary to be a good religious. Villani could not refuse, and took 
him to Ciorani, where he became the model of the noviciate. 

In blessing the institute with all these novices God was manifestly 
confirming the approbation of the Church. But that the benediction 
might bear fruit in fulness it now became necessary to put in vigour 
the newly approved rule, to adapt thereto the constitutions drawn up 
in the previous chapter, and to organise both noviciate and house of 
studies, which had not yet advanced beyond a rudimentary state. To 
effect this Alphonsus called a general chapter, which met at Ciorani 
in the October of 1749. A rather curious question immediately 
_ presented itself. Although Alphonsus had been nominated Rector 
Major by the chapter of 1743, and the papal brief alluded to him 
expressly as perpetual superior, Father Muscari advised that, in order 
to establish beyond all doubt the legitimacy and consequently the 
authority of the chapter, all dignitaries from the Rector Major down-. 
wards should resign their offices. True, he said, in the rule which 
alone had force of law the Pope had named Alphonsus by his title— 
still he had not positively confirmed him in this title, and as all the 
other titles depended upon his it might be well, to avoid all possible 
dispute, that the dignitaries should transfer their power into the hands 
of the assembly. All the professed members, including even the 
students, should then proceed to the election of the Rector Major and 
his consultors, and after that the chapter constituted according to 
rule would carry on its labours in due form. It is not very easy to 
see what reason there was for this deposition ex masse of the 
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dignitaries nominated according to the prescriptions of a rule which 
the Pope had approved, especially considering that by designating 
Alphonsus as vector perpetuus the approved rule recognised the 
previous nominations as valid. However Muscari had no difficulty in 
having his theory accepted by superiors who, far from aiming at the 
first places, vied with one another in seeking the lowest. Very 
edifying then was the spectacle presented to the assembly of pro- 
fessed members at the opening of the chapter. After the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost and a beautiful conference by Father Cafaro, Alphonsus 
advanced to the middle of the hall, humbly knelt before all the 
fathers, and resigned his charge into the hands of the assembly, at the 
same time asking pardon for his faults. He accused himself with so 
much sincerity as to bring tears into the eyes of all present. After 
him the other dignitaries resigned their offices. 

But as authority must reside somewhere, the election of a presi- 
dent of the chapter was at once proceeded with, and in this all the 
professed members took part. In order however that a possible 
claim of the president to be elected Rector Major might not embarrass 
the assembly in its later choice, they elected as president Father 
Landi, a young man of twenty-four, whose youth excluded him, by the 
provisions of the rule itself, from election to a permanent office as 
superior. The lately approved rule was then read before the assembly. 
After the reading all the professed renewed their vows in accordance 
with the rule, as a manifestation of their acceptance of it, and bound 
themselves once more by oath to persevere in the Congregation until 
death. | 

The second session was occupied with the election of the Rector 
Major and his consultors, a two-thirds vote being necessary for 
validity. All the professed were called upon to give their votes, and 
with two exceptions, every one of them, fathers and students alike, 
proclaimed Alphonsus Rector Major. One of the dissentients was 
certainly himself, but the name of the other must for ever remain 
buried in the mystery of the ballot. Alphonsus submitted to the will 
of the chapter, or rather to the will of God. The consultors general 
were then elected. They were Villani, Cafaro, Sportelli, Rossi, 
Mazzini, and—Muscari. The last-named obtained the distinction 
because of the eminent services he had rendered to the Congre- 
gation and his high capacity. Did he calculate on this result when 
proposing the resignation of all the office-holders? We must not 
impute interested motives, but at any rate his subsequent conduct 
did not justify the choice. 

The Rector Major next named the four local rectors: Rossi for 
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Ciorani, Fiocchi for Nocera, Cafaro for Iliceto, and Margotta for 
Caposele. Finally when the voters of. each house had chosen their 
delegate the chapter was regularly constituted. After that it occu- 
pied itself exclusively with the constitutions, more particularly with 
the statutes relating to the vows, missions, general chapters, the 
different offices, and the house of studies. 

The large number of young men who had recently entered 
the Congregation rendered it necessary to systematise the studies. 
Hitherto the professed not yet promoted to the priesthood had learnt 
their theology at Iliceto under the direction of Father Cafaro. The 
same father, whose learning was not less than his virtue, had begun 
a treatise on dogmatic theology, while St. Alphonsus was engaged 
in composing his work on morals. Now, however, regular courses 
of humanities, philosophy, and theology were necessary. It was 
therefore decided that subjects not yet trained in rhetoric should 
follow their humanities at Ciorani, under the direction of Father 
Ferrara, a former classical professor at the seminary of Conza. For 
six or seven years after that, they were to study philosophy and 
theology, being required to follow in a special manner the teaching 
of St. Thomas. On finishing their course all the subjects bound 
themselves by vow to defend the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin. Father Muscari, whose great learning 
made the choice inevitable, was appointed to direct the philosophical 
and theological classes, and established himself with his students in 
the house of Nocera. God had recently provided the means. The 
gentlemen of Pagani wishing to give Alphonsus a token of. their 
affection had urged him to make St. Michael’s the house of studies. 
“If the Congregation is not in a position to support your young 
men,” they said, “we will meet the expenses ourselves.” Monsignor 
Volpe and the Dean, di Maio, who from an opponent had become a 
true friend, were especially generous. Alphonsus thus received an 
annual donation which helped him in his poverty, and what was more 
valuable than pecuniary aid, a mark of affection which consoled him 
for the persecutions and bitterness of the past. 

The chapter of 1749 completed the organisation of the institute by 
applying in all their details the principles laid down in the Rule ap- 
proved by Benedict XIV. All that now remained to crown the edifice 
and complete God’s work was to obtain the benefit of canonical 
institution for the second branch of the Order, that of the nuns, now 
for thirty years established in the convent at Scala. Had not these 
also a right to the approbation of the Church who by their prayers 


1y, supra, p. 263. 
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and austerities pleaded before God the cause of the forsaken souls 
whom the missionaries sought out over hill and dale? The convent 
had been ina flourishing condition for many years, and now contained 
twenty-three choir and seven lay sisters, besides four educandae, postu- 
lants who were being educated in the house. The life was one of 
great fervour and regular observance. The Holy Spirit had raised 
several of the nuns to a high degree of prayer—among others Mother 
Mary Angela del Cielo, in the world Mary de Vito, who had been 
long under the direction of Father Sarnelli, and who worthily bore 
her name of ‘angel of heaven’ through a long life. Her sister Matilda 
de Vito, in religion Mary Raffaella della Carita, may be regarded 
as the foundress of the convent. Both as novice mistress and superior 
she restored the tottering foundation, and by her virtues and the firm- 
ness of her character contributed more than any other to stifle the 
divisions which on the introduction of the new rule disturbed some of 
the sisters attached to the old regime. Still with ail her ascendancy 
and in spite of the spirit of charity in the convent there still 
remained a little group of malcontents, who, swayed by the former 
superior, Sister Mary Joseph of the Cross, had not yet accepted the 
new order of things. To unite all minds and hearts in the love of the 
rule it required some strong means such as papal approbation. 

Mother Mary Raphael had long since wished to ask for this 
favour, and when at last Benedict XIV. sanctioned the Congregation 
of missionaries she decided, upon the advice of Alphonsus, to make 
her petition. “The nuns of the Most Holy Redeemer,” she said 
“humbly beg your Holiness to approve their rule which they have 
observed with exactness for the last twenty years. The convent 
which is materially in a good condition possesses sufficient revenues 
for the support of its inmates.” With the approval of the Rule the 
superior also asked for the papal enclosure. ) 

To leave no means untried for the success of this petition Alphon- 
sus asked King Charles III. to support it with the Sovereign Pontiff. 
“The members of the community of Scala,” he said in his memorial, 
“to the number of thirty, humbly represent to your Majesty that 
for many years they have observed with great exactness a new rule 
founded on the imitation of the most holy life of Our Lord. Nothing 
would be lacking to their happiness if the Sovereign Pontiff would 
graciously accord his approbation to this rule. Wherefore they turn 
in all humility to your Majesty to ask your protection and support 
with the Pope, through the medium of your ambassador in Rome or 
any other intermediary, promising your Majesty that they will always 
pray for your preservation and happiness.” 
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Whether Charles III. acceded to the request or not history does 
not say, but at any rate Benedict XIV. sent the petition to the 
Congregation of the Council, and once again the Congregation 
entrusted the matter to Cardinal Besozzi. He voted for the petition, 
and his decision was confirmed by the Pope by apostolic letters dated 
June 8, 1750. On its reception all the sisters, including even the 
dissentients, joined heartily in singing a Ze Deum of thanksgiving. 
Thus the first convent of Redemptoristines was established in due 
canonical form, with enclosure which none might violate without 
incurring excommunication. 

The holy founder had attained his heart’s desire. Henceforth his 
sons and daughters, alike recognised by God’s Church, would be able 
to work together with more effect than ever, the former by action, 
the latter by contemplation, in the divine work of co-operating in the 
redemption of mankind. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAP PERCH. 
The Antichristian Conspiracy—1750. 


PN EEHONSUS had reached the age of fifty-four. He had founded 

the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, and for a quarter 
of a’century had been the apostle of the Neapolitan kingdom. Now 
that he had attained his heart’s desire in the approbation of his 
order, it might have seemed that, worn out with labours and broken 
in health, he would have retired to a more peaceful life in the midst 
of his children. But he was consumed by one passion, the passion of 
God Himself, the passion for saving souls, and it gave him no rest. 
Under the influence of this all-embracing charity his field of toil and 
combat will only grow wider every day. 

Hitherto as a missionary and a leader of missionaries he had 
striven to bring men back to the path which leads to God. But 
there was still the task of clearing this path of obstacles, that is to 
say, of the errors which had been heaped upon it by the devil and his 
agents. To this end Alphonsus was henceforth to unite the aposto- 
late of the pen with the apostolate of preaching, and stand forth 
against all false teachers as the true doctor of salvation. But before 
recounting his combats for the truth it will be necessary for us to cast a 
glance on the state of religion in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

_ Since the time when Luther and Calvin separated northern 
Europe from the Church a vast underground movement had begun 
to destroy the faith of those nations which had remained faithful. 
The letters of our Saint mention a work published anonymously in 
1756, under the title of Zhe reality of the project of Bourg-Fontaine, 
in which an effort is made to show that the first Jansenists did really 
lay a plot for the destruction of the Catholic Church.) Whatever 
may be said about the existence of this plot it is true that Saint- 
Cyran, Jansenius, and Arnauld, the three founders of Jansenism, 
combined to undermine the whole edifice of religion. The Abbé de 

‘In this work, attributed to P. Sauvage, S.J., Saint-Cyran, Jansenius, Arnauld, and four 
others are said to have met in 1621, and agreed to overthrow Christianity and establish 
Deism. Historians today have no doubt as to the impossibility of the story. One of the 


alleged conspirators was Peter Camus, Bishop of Belley, the intimate friend of St. Francis 
de Sales, and St. Francis himself did not die till the next year, 1622.— 7ranslator. 
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Saint-Cyran for many years prepared the way for Jansenius. He 
went about everywhere among religious communities and in private 
houses, preaching what he called a return to primitive Chris- 
tianity. For more than five centuries, he said, the Church had fallen 
into complete decay. A radical mistake had been made about the 
mystery of the Redemption. Jesus did not die for all men, His 
Blood had been shed only for the elect. These alone obtained from 
Him efficacious grace to do good. The sign by which a man may 
know that he belongs to the elect is the spirit of fear which keeps the 
soul from approaching the sacraments. To advocate the frequenting 
of the sacraments was relaxed morality on which he declared war to 
the death. Saint-Cyran had his enemies, but he had also many 
helpers in the world and in the cloister, at the court and in the 
Sorbonne—nay they were to be found even among the bishops. 
During this time Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, was engaged 
in composing the gospel of the party. Jansenius himself died in 
1638 in the outward communion of the Church, protesting that 
he submitted all his writings to the judgement of the Holy See. 
There was certainly need of submission, for when his friends brought 
out his Augustinus in 1640 it contained enough heresy to occupy 
several General Councils. By the title of his work he claimed that it 
was only the pure teaching of St. Augustine. What it really meant 
was the complete destruction of the doctrine of the Church on 
grace, free will, good works, and Redemption. His heresies are 
summarised in five propositions condemned by the Church. Some 
commandments, he said, are impossible even to the just, because the 
grace of God is lacking which would make them possible——lInterior 
grace is never resisted; it is even heresy to think that it can be 
resisted.—F ree will, that is the power of choosing between good and 
evil, is not necessary in order to merit reward or punishment.—It is 
heresy to say that Christ died for all men.—This is the gospel of 
despair. The deity of Jansenius who condemns souls while denying 
them the means of salvation would not be the God of Christianity.’ 
1 The actual wording of the five propositions, all of which were condemned by Innocent X. 


as heretical, on May 31, 1653, is as follows :— 


1. Aliqua Dei praecepta hominibus justis volentibus et conantibus secundum praesentes quas 
habent vires sunt impossibilia; deest quoque illis gratia qua possibilia fiant. 

2. Interiori gratiae in statu naturae lapsae nunquam resistitur. 

3. Ad merendum et demerendum in statu naturae lapsae non requiritur in homine libertas 
a necessitate, sed sufficit libertas a coactione. 

4. Semipelagiani admittebant praevenientis gratiae interioris necessitatem ad singulos actus, 
etiam ad initium fidei, et in hoc erant haeretici quod vellent eam gratiam talem esse, 
cui posset humana voluntas resistere vel obtemperare. 

5. Semipelagianum est dicere, Christum pro omnibus omnino hominibus mortuum esse aut 
sanguinem fudisse. 
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Bishops, doctors, and the learned of both sexes were still dis- 
cussing the Augustinus when Antony Arnauld, the third leader of 
the party, published his book on frequent communion in 1643. “It 
was necessary,” he said, “to return to the practice of public penance 
as in the early Church. Moreover absolution must be deferred until 
complete satisfaction had been made for all sins committed, and the 
soul was completely purified.” This was the theory which drew from 
St. Vincent of Paul the reply: “The dispositions required by 
M. Arnauld are so far beyond the reach of poor human nature that 
no one can flatter himself that he possesses them. If permission to 
communicate be given only to those who are entirely purified from 
the stains of their past life by a love pure and unalloyed, ordinary 
communions become impossible. In fact,” adds the Saint, “nobody 
at all can communicate—except M. Arnauld, who proclaims that he 
says mass every day.” 

The result was that people ceased to go to the sacraments, 
Arnauld taught that the most salutary of penances is abstention 
from the holy eucharist. He knew persons, he said, who were willing 
to defer their communion to the end of their lives as a proof to God 
of their sorrow for their sins. According to him it was the devil who 
prompted souls to the “spiritual luxury” known as frequent com- 
munion. His book did immense harm to souls. Yet it was approved 
by nineteen bishops, and when Pere Nouet, S.J., preached against it 
he was suspended by the Archbishop of Paris. 

Such was Jansenism, born no doubt of a reaction against the 
worldliness of the French court, but after Calvinism the most gloomy 
heresy which ever darkened Christian life. Jansenius deprived men 
of hope by depriving them of Redemption, grace, and free will. 
Arnauld stopped the channels of grace by making the sacraments 
impossible. Nor did the conspirators rest here. The Church con- 
demned their doctrine of despair. Thereupon they taught people to 
despise that Church outside which there is no salvation. 

Still they saw that if they were to succeed in drawing into their 
error the Catholic nations which had resisted Protestantism, open 
violence must be avoided. They conceived then the idea of destroying 
the Church without leaving her fold. “Jansenism,” a French magistrate 
rightly said, “is the subtlest heresy ever woven in the devil’s loom.” 
The new sectaries saw that the Protestants had condemned them- 
selves by leaving the Church. They therefore took it as the funda- 
mental maxim of their policy never to separate from her externally, 
and always to protest their submission to her decrees. Meanwhile 
they were ever finding means to explain away their submission by 
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further subtleties, so that they appeared to yield, without any change 
at heart. The five propositions of Jansenius having been condemned, 
the Jansenists at once employed their novel tactics by maintaining 
that the propositions in the sense condemned by Innocent X. were 
not to be found in the Augustznus. The Pope declared that the propo- 
sitions were to be found therein, and that he had condemned them in 
their obvious sense. To this they replied that the infallibility of the 
Church does not extend to questions of fact. In vain did Rome 
affirm that the infallibility of the Church does extend to dogmatic 
facts, that is to facts inseparably connected with doctrine — the 
Jansenists proclaimed that the obedience due to the Church was fully 
satisfied when they observed a “respectful silence” about the decision, 
‘while maintaining inwardly that it was erroneous. They were called 
upon to sign a formulary, and they either declined to do so with 
infinite protestations of respect, or they consented, declaring that 
in signing they merely intended to show an external proof of 
deference. | Sif 

This hidden revolt which had lasted for forty years had helped 
to undermine gradually the pontifical authority in the affections of 
the people. At length the Jansenists prepared for a final assault, and 
found an unexpected and extremely powerful ally in Louis XIV. 
This prince had but scant love for rigorism, but Innocent XI. having 
one day protested against his encroachments in the spiritual domain, 
his pride revolted against this just reminder of the respective rights 
of the two powers. In 1682 he convoked an assembly of the clergy 
of France, with the object of putting limits to the authority of the 
Pope. The deputies of this assembly, consisting of . thirty-four 
bishops and thirty-five representatives of the second rank (nearly all 
of them courtiers or Jansenists)' voted the four articles of the too 
famous declaration, which revived the schismatical pretentions of 
the Council of Constance, placing a General Council above a Pope, 
and declaring the dogmatic decrees of the latter only irrevocable 
after they have received the consent of the Church. 

By impairing the sovereignty and infallibility of the Pope the 
“ Declaration” went far to subject the Church to the State. From 


1We must not however regard Jansenism and Gallicanism as altogether synonymous. 
Jansenism like Calvinism, with which it had so much affinity, was not in its origin disposed to 
subject the spiritual power to the temporal, but rather to push spiritual authority to fanatical 
excess. Arnauld would have made each bishop a pope, as John Knox would have made 
each minister. Thus in 1678 two of the most notorious Jansenist bishops in France, 
Caulet of Pamiers and Pavillon of Aleth appealed to Pope Innocent XI against the 
encroachments of Louis XIV. on the rights of the Church. In the end however common 
opposition to the Holy See—the formal principle of all heresies and schisms and their sole 
bond of union—tended.to make the dissidents coalesce.— Z77anslator. 
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that time onwards Gallicanism, which in its separatist tendencies was 
only Protestantism in disguise, never ceased to usurp the rights of 
the Church and to violate its immunities. As for the sectaries they 
might henceforth make light of a Pope whose decisions even in’ 
matters of faith were not irrevocable. When Clement XI. in 1713 
condemned Quesnel’s Réflerions Morales, which were even worse than 
Jansen’s five propositions, the whole party rose up in arms against the 
Pope and the bull Unzgenitus. Quesnel appealed to the next Council, 
and started the grand army of Appellants, which was to hamper the 
Church in France during the whole of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

After having been deprived of Redemption, Church, and Sacra-. 
ments, what plank of salvation was still left to man in this universal 
shipwreck? Our Lady alone remained. The conspirators knew it, 
and they set to work with all their strength to uproot devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin from the hearts of the faithful. Luther and Calvin 
had proscribed devotion to the Blessed Virgin as idolatry— the 
Jansenists, ever true to their habits of dissimulation, did not openly 
attack the Mother of God, but they devised every possible means to 
turn the faithful away from her. She was even made to advise this 
herself. In a book called Salutary advice of the Holy Virgin to her 
indiscreet clients she was represented as telling her children that | 
they were guilty of a great sin in having too much confidence in 
her. When this book was condemned by the Holy Office, Gilbert de 
Praslin-Choiseul, Bishop of Tournay, wrote a pastoral letter in 1674 
to defend it against the anathemas of the Church, and to warn his 
people against the dangers of over-devotion. Eight years later, at 
the Assembly of 1682, this same bishop used all his eloquence to 
prevent over-devotion to the Pope. | 

The prayers and praises which the sacred liturgy has addressed 
to Mary for many ages formed an insurmountable obstacle to the 
Jansenist attacks on devotion to the Mother of God. To remove it 
they set about substituting breviaries and missals of their own 
devising for the liturgical books in common use. In 1680, de Harlay, 
Archbishop of Paris, published a new breviary, with the object, as he 
had the audacity to declare, of expurgating from the books of the 
Church all superfluous matter, and everything superstitious that had 

1'The work of Paschasius Quesnel, then a member of the Oratory, first appeared in Paris 
with episcopal approbation in 1671, under the title of Abrésé de la morale de ? Evangile. 
Under language of great piety it concealed innumerable Jansenist errors. In 1684 Quesnel 
was excluded from the Oratory, and retired to Brussels. He died in 1719. On Sept. 8, 


1713, the Pope condemned in the celebrated bull Unzgenztus one hundred and one proposi- 
tions drawn from the Moral Reflections.—T ranslator, 
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been introduced into them. The “superfluities” and “superstitions” 
discovered by the Archbishop were mostly found in the office of the 
Blessed Virgin. All the passages of the Sapiential books which the 
Church applies to Mary were suppressed. So was the antiphon 
which glorifies the Blessed Virgin as the destroyer of heresies and 
the prayer which asks for grace “to praise the Mother of God as 
she deserves. and combat valiantly against her enemies.” It is true it 
would have been a little incongruous for a Jansenist to glorify Mary 
for destroying heresy, and he naturally drew back from asking for 
courage to defend her when he was engaged in putting an end to all 
her worship. Nor did de Harlay hesitate to cut out of the Missal the 
Salve Sancta Parens and the Gaudeamus of the Assumption, in a 
word, all the prayers and exclamations of love sanctioned by Holy 
Church, and repeated with spiritual gladness through the ages by the 
faithful. 

Other reformers of the liturgical books went further still. They 
perverted the teaching of the Church on the all-powerful intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin by eliminating or falsifying the passages which 
establish it. As Jesus saves us by His sovereign power so Mary 
saves us by her prayers, says the Church. The Jansenists refused to 
admit that Mary’s prayers save us, and to efface this thought from 
the minds of the faithful they effaced it from the Ave Maris Stella— 
that hymn so dear to every Catholic heart. For the words: “ Solve 
vincla rets, profer lumen cects”—“ Break the sinner’s fetters, to the 
blind give light,” they substituted: “May fetters fall from sinners. 
the blind be given light.” They suppressed the petition, “Mos culpzs 
solutos, mites fac et castos”—“From our sins delivered, make us pure 
and meek;” and from the compline hymn of the Little Office of 
Our Lady they erased the verse : 

“Maria, Mater gratia, 
Dulcis Parens clementie ; 
Lu nos ab hoste protege, 
Et mortis hora suscipe.” 
“ Mother of grace, O Mary fair, 
Sweet, tender Mother, hear our prayer ; 
Protect us from the foeman’s power, 
Receive us in death’s dreadful hour.” 
They wished to owe her nothing, neither grace, nor mercy, nor 
strength in life, nor salvation in death. 


*For an account of the harm done to the Church and to Christian devotion by the French 
liturgies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we may refer to Dom Guéranger’s Ivséi- 
tutions Liturgiques, from the second volume of which we have taken the examples given 
above. 
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The catastrophe of the drama was inevitable. After having for 
more than a century transformed God into a tyrant, mocked at the 
Holy Church, destroyed devotion to the Blessed Virgin, ridiculed the 
legends of the saints, and destroyed Christian piety, the Jansenists 
found themselves face to face with the spectre of Deism. Saint 
Cyran, Jansenius, Arnauld, and Quesnel had prepared the way for 
Voltaire. The cynical blasphemer chanted the hymn of hell: 
“Ecrasez l’infame!” the infamous things which must be crushed 
being Christianity,, the Church, and Jesus Christ Himself! If 
Voltaire succeeded in sowing infidelity in France and all over 
the world, in setting up his throne in Paris, and bringing the French 
Church to the scaffold, his success was in large measure due to 
Jansenius. Nothing could be truer or more just than Diderot’s answer 
to a Jansenist who would saddle the philosophers alone with the 
disasters that fell on the Church in the eighteenth century: “Cruel 
enemies of Jesus Christ, it is you who have brought the Church to 
the deplorable state in which she is to-day. It is you who 
encouraged people to cast a sceptical eye on the objects which they 
once worshipped in humility, and made them dispute when they 
should adore. In spite of the assault which Protestantism had made 
on holy things and their ministers, there was still left veneration for 
the one and respect for the other; but your declamations against the 
sovereign pontiffs, against the bishops, against all order in the 
Church, have succeeded in ruining her authority. If the impious 
trample tiara and mitre under foot, it is you who have emboldened 
them. What else could have been expected from all those libels, 
satires, scandalous tales, outrageous prints, from all those plays in 
which the mysteries of grace and the sacraments have been travestied 
in the language of burlesque, but that respect for God Himself, as well 
as for priest and altar, would be lost even among the lowest of the 
people? Wretched men, you have succeeded beyond your expec- 
tations. If pope, bishops, priests, religious, the laity and the whole 
Church, if its mysteries, its sacraments, its temples, its ceremonies and 
all religion—if all these have been brought into contempt the work 
is yours.”? 

It was necessary for us to trace the genesis of these antichristian 
errors and their influence on the souls of men in the eighteenth 
century in order to put St. Alphonsus’ salutary work in a clear light. 
All the heresies of which we have spoken, Jansenism, Gallicanism, 
Regalism, Philosophism, were in 1750 draining the life-blood of the 
Church. Some attacked dogma, others morals, some public worship, 

+ Apologie de ’abbé de Prades, See Ricard, Les premders Jansenistes, p. 39. 
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others the sacraments. They fought fiercely among themselves, but 
they were at one in attacking the work of Jesus Christ. Voltaire, 
their leader, was every day proclaiming with bitter sarcasm that 
there was no superstition like Christianity, nor any school of fanati- 
cism equal to the Catholic Church. 

Alphonsus was the loyal follower of his Divine Redeemer. It was 
his ardent friendship for his Master and the souls He had redeemed 
that had made him a missionary. His one object in founding his 
Congregation had been to continue the work of Redemption, by 
bringing a knowledge of Our Saviour even to the most forgotten 
souls. We may well imagine then what he must have suffered at 
seeing the organised war which was being waged against the Lord 
and against His Christ. In his ears rang the Apostle’s solemn warn- 
ing to his disciple Timothy: “I charge thee before God and Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the living and the dead by His coming and 
His kingdom; preach the word, be instant, in season, out of season; 
réprove, entreat, rebuke, in all patience and doctrine, For there shall 
be a time when they will not endure sound doctrine, but according 
to their own desires, they will heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears, and will indeed turn away their hearing from the truth, 
but will be turned unto fables. But be thou vigilant, labour in all 
things, do the work of an evangelist, fulfil thy ministry, be sober.”’ 
And again: “ Labour as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.”’ Heeding this 
voice, Alphonsus was about to throw himself into the fight, and give 
battle one by one to all the errors of his time. We shall see him for 
thirty years occupied in the composition of two kinds of writings: 
books of devotion to revive divine love in hearts which had been 
frozen by Jansenism; and dogmatic and moral works against the 
preachers of impiety or false morality, to rekindle faith in men’s souls 
and direct them in the way of salvation. 

From this period therefore the Saint’s sphere of activity was 
destined to crow wider and wider every day. As founder and superior 
he would continue to defend his Congregation against the perpetual 
menace of regalism, and would lead his subjects up the mountain 
of perfection. As missionary he would, as far as his strength allowed, 
continue his labours on behalf of forsaken souls. When weakness or 
illness forced him to intervals of retirement he would take up his pen 
to defend his Master and the souls ransomed by His blood, not in 
Naples alone, but throughout the whole world. 

If it be asked how the Saint was to find the strength for this triple — 
task, the answer must be that love multiplied his powers a hundred- 
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fold, and that he was master of a wonderful secret for prolonging his 
day, and so accomplishing labours which might have seemed im- 
possible. This secret, which the process of canonisation calls “new, 
characteristic, and worthy of all praise,’ consisted in the heroic vow 
never to lose an instant of time, but to consecrate every moment to 
the service of God and the salvation of souls. He would pray, preach, 
hear confessions, or write, without depriving God of a single instant, 
for a personal satisfaction or pleasure. We do not know when pre- 
cisely Alphonsus took this terrible obligation upon himself, but it was 
certainly before the period at which we have now arrived. In fulfil- 
ment of this vow he had already limited himself to a short recreation 
morning and evening, and even then he tried to turn the conversation 
to devout or useful subjects. When people came to pay him a visit, 
or ask his advice, he granted them the time required by politeness or 
the matter in hand, after which they took their leave. No one was a 
greater enemy to useless or lengthy conversations, Those who have 
known him most intimately, from having lived long in his society, have 
all affirmed that they never saw him idle. Nor did he content him- 
self with giving the whole day to work and prayer, for he often gave 
half his nights to them as well. 

The two contemporaries Alphonsus and Voltaire lived through 
the eighteenth century, working unremittingly, the one for God, the 
other against Him. Voltaire was born in 1694, Alphonsus in 1696. 
Voltaire died in 1778, Alphonsus in 1787. Heaven had endowed 
both of them with talents beyond the common; the one employed 
them in a labour of love, the other in a labour of hate. The one 
united himself with Jesus Christ in bonds of the most indestructible 
friendship; the other declared himself the ‘personal enemy’ of this 
same Christ the Son of God. Alphonsus created a missionary 
society to work with him for the salvation of souls; Voltaire created 
the party of the Encyclopedia to corrupt and ruin those for whom 
Christ died. For fifty years this lost soul mocked at the Church, her 
dogmas, morals, sacraments, worship. During that same half century 
the servant of God raised up all that the other would throw down, 
Voltaire, the idol of perverted hearts, remains the doctor of perdi- 
tion; Alphonsus, beloved of pure souls and of the sinner who would 
become pure, will be for ever venerated as the doctor of salvation, 
the faithful guide along the paths that lead to heaven. And while 
-the conventicle of Satan will raise its statues to Voltaire, minister 
and fellow-worker of the prince of darkness, the Church of God will 
honour St. Alphonsus as one of the most faithful and devoted servants 
of the Divine Redeemer of mankind. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘*The Glories of Mary ’’—1750. 


ite the year 1750 Alphonsus began his war on Jansenism and 

Voltairianism by the publication of his first great work, The 
Glories of Mary. This homage indeed was due from him to his 
Queen in return for all the benefits he had received from her, and in 
particular for the pontifical approbation which she had just procured 
for his Congregation. ? 

As a general rule readers do not sufficiently understand the 
underlying idea of Zhe Glorzes of Mary, because they do not realise 
the fatal influence which had been exercised on all classes of society 
by Jansenistic writers and preachers. For a whole century they 
had striven to repress devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to diminish 
if not destroy belief in her providential office in the economy of 
salvation, and to set aside as superstitious all Catholic beliefs and 
practices in her honour. Anyone who reads the books of devotion of 
this period, such for instances as the celebrated Muratori’s work on 
Well-regulated Devotion, will see the ravages caused in Italy by the 
‘French ideas’ in this regard, and the extent to which Jansenism had 
influenced even the noblest minds. Pal 

Muratori was a man of keen intellect and vast learning, and we 
are indebted to him for works of the greatest value on the-history of 
the Church. He spent his life in Modena, the centre of Italy and 
the classic land of the Madonna. Yet he shows a nervous anxiety to 
conciliate the Jansenists, and his We/l-regulated Devotion which he 
published in 1747, regulates devotion to Our Lady with such scru- 
pulosity as to be in danger of extinguishing it altogether. 

The suppression of the veneration due to the Madonna, and the 
curtailment of her office in the work of Redemption—even though 
promoted by some Catholic doctors—were becoming a_ public 
calamity for souls. Alphonsus saw this, and for many reasons 
suffered more than others from the knowledge. As an ardent lover 
of Jesus he felt the injury done to the Son in slighting the Mother. 
As a devoted child of Mary his heart was afflicted by the efforts 
made to dethrone his Mother from the honour to which God had 
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called her. Asa missionary of souls he asked himself how he could 
ever succeed in converting his fellow countrymen if their confidence 
in the Mother of Mercy were diminished. He therefore formed the 
resolution of resisting the onward march of Jansenism, and doing 
battle, like a true knight of Mary, not only with the destroyers of 
her worship, but also with those Catholics whose weakness or 
ignorance was strengthening the enemies of the Faith. It was not 
for nothing he had hung up his sword years ago at the altar of Our 
Lady of Ransom. The pen would now be his sword in defence of 
the Queen of Heaven. 

For ten years he studied the saints and fathers to fill himself with 
the tradition of the Church on true devotion to Our Lady, taking 
care to extract the most representative passages from each writer. 
Then out of all these materials, arranged in a way suited to the 
needs of his age, he composed a book in honour of Mary, which 
throws down the gauntlet to all the attacks of the enemy—a book in 
which there is no concession, no compromise, nothing but frank and 
loyal statement of what the author believes to be the truth. He 
entitled it 7e Glories of Mary, at a time when good and bad alike 
were seeking to limit her privileges. On its first page appeared an 


image of Mary with the motto, “ Spes nostra, salve.” “Salute Our 
Lady of good hope,” he seemed to say, “and make not opposition 
where none exists by saying,‘God alone is our hope!’” The 


book was dedicated to Jesus—Jesus who was said to be jealous of 
the honours paid to His Mother! and also to Mary, in spite of the 
Salutary Advice to her indiscreet clients. The dedication with its out- 
pouring of filial love must have disconcerted the extremely prudent 
writers of the time. 

“My most loving Redeemer and Lord,’ said Alphonsus, “I am 
but the most miserable of Thy servants ; but since Thou art pleased, 
as I know, to see us work for the honour of Thy holy Mother, the 
Mother whom Thou lovest and wouldst see loved and honoured by all, 
I have deemed it well to publish this book which proclaims her 
glories. T’o whom could I recommend it more than to Thee, my 
Jesus, to Thy heart so full of desire for Thy Mother’s honour? 
Permit me then to dedicate it and recommend it to Thee. Vouch- 
safe to accept this little homage of the love I bear Thee and Thy 
dear Mother. May it with Thy blessing fill all hearts with loving 
confidence in the Immaculate Virgin, whom Thou hast made the 
hope and refuge of all whom Thou hast redeemed. And as a reward 
for my humble labour grant that I may love Mary as I wish to see 
her loved by all my readers, 
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“To you also I turn, O my sweet Queen, You know, O my 
Mother Mary, that in you after Jesus I have put all my hope of 
eternal salvation, for all the graces I have received from God— 
my conversion, vocation, and every other benefit I recognise as due 
to your intercession. You know also that in order to see you loved 
by all, and to show my gratitude to you ever and always, in public 
and in private, I have striven by my preaching to penetrate all hearts 
with a tender and salutary devotion to you. I hope I shall continue 
to do so as long as I have a breath of life, but my advanced age and 
enfeebled health warn me that the end is approaching. Hence it is 
that before going to my eternal home I have resolved to leave to 
the world this little book, that it may continue not only to preach 
for me, but rouse others also to preach your glories and your bound- 
less mercy to your faithful servants.”’ 

After this beautiful dedication Alphonsus tells his readers that 
he will treat of the all-powerful intercession of the Blessed Virgin, 
that is, of the office entrusted by God to Mary in the economy of 
salvation: “Leaving to others,” he says, “the task of describing the 
other prerogatives of Mary, I confine myself for the most part to that 
of her mercy and her powerful intercession, having collected as far 
as I was able, and with the labour of many years, all that the holy 
fathers and the most celebrated writers have said on this subject.” 

But in what manner would he execute his task? We have seen 
how the Jansenists had such dislike for the devotion of the Church 
to the Blessed Virgin that they altered and suppressed the verses of 
the Ave Maris Stella; but there was one antiphon which was even 
more obnoxious to them—the Salve Regina. They were prevented 
from removing it altogether only by the fear of outraging popular 
feeling. Luther had styled it “a tissue of errors and impiety ;” the 
reformer Peter Martyr “an insult to the only Mediator.” “It is only 
through a blind human respect and party spirit that the titles 
bestowed on: Mary in the Salve Regina are maintained,” writes a 
third of the new theologians. In fact, in one little prayer book 
composed and printed in the eighteenth century the words “vzta, 
dulcedo” —“ our life, our sweetness,” of the famous anthem, which 
seemed to the foolish author to be injurious to Jesus Christ, were 
replaced by the poetical substitute, “vete dulcedo”—“you are the 
sweetness of our life.” What then did Alphonsus do? Knowing 
the dislike of the Jansenists for the Salve Regina, he announced 
that he would take for the theme of his work that same magnificent 


? Dedication—‘‘ The Author’s Prayer to Jesus and Mary.” 
2 Introduction, ‘‘ which it is necessary to read,” 
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antiphon, approved by the Church and commanded to be said by the 
clergy for the greater part of the year. “In it,” he said, “Mary’s 
mercy and power are wonderfully described, and therefore I have 
only to comment on it.” There is no difficulty in reading between 
the lines here that the holy author has resolved not to humour the 
sectaries by making reservations about the truth, but rather to meet 
then in fair fight, and give the whole truth without a shadow of 
human respect. 

In the fifth chapter the author sets out his famous thesis: “All 
graces pass through the hands of Mary, and consequently the inter- 
cession of Mary is a necessary part of the economy of our salvation ;” 
the thesis which provoked cries of horror from all Jansenists, and 
frightened even Muratori. Let us summarise St. Alphonsus’ argu- 
ments in a few words. 

It was one man who ruined the whole race, but a woman also 
co-operated in our destruction, If God then chose to restore us by 
redeeming us as Man we might expect that both sexes should in 
some way concur in our restoration. Adam was the head of our 
race, and it was his fall, not Eve’s, which involved us all in ruin; but 
Eve too concurred in a minor degree, since but for her Adam would 
not have sinned. So Christ, the second Adam, alone redeemed us, but 
He took His human nature from His Mother, and but for her He 
would not have been born. On her fia¢ to the angel, say the holy 
fathers, our Redemption hung. For though God willed that she should 
give this fiat, yet He willed that she should give it freely, as indeed 
she did. Hence it was that in driving Adam out of the terrestrial 
paradise God showed him through the vista of ages the Immaculate 
Virgin as well as her Divine Son.! 

Nor was this the only occasion in which Mary joined herself, as 
far as she was able, in the redeeming of the human race. When she 
presented her Child in the Temple, and still more when she stood at 
the foot of the Cross, she offered to God that which was far dearer to 
her than life, her only Son, to save the human race. Truly then she 
became our Mother, and the words of Jesus on the Cross: “Behold 
thy Mother,”’ were said not only to St. John, but to all of us to the 
end of time. 

There is a further reason for devotion to the Holy Virgin in the 
Catholic Church. Christ came to be our Saviour, but He came to be 
our Exemplar also. His death redeems us, but only if in some way 


+«T will put enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed.” 
—Gen. ili. 15. 
SJonnexix..27; 
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we try to imitate His life. Mary is her Son’s perfect copy. In her 
we see what pure human nature is capable of by God’s grace, and 
from her example we can all thank God and take courage. 

Again Our Lord took upon Him, as was only fitting, man’s sex, 
but woman too needs her ideal. She needs it for herself, and still 
more needs that men should have it also. What is the position of the 
weaker sex in non-Christian lands? It is the vision of the Madonna 
which has made Christian womanhood what it is. 

It was not fora moment only that the Divine Word took upon 
Himself human nature and human sonship. For ever He will be 
Head of our race, and for ever Mary will be His Mother. As her 
relation towards Him is perpetual so is her relation towards us, for 
the one perpetual economy of Redemptton includes them both. For 
ever she is our Mother also. And as salvation, though gained once 
for all on Calvary, has to be applied to every individual soul by grace 
and the sacraments, so she who was the channel by which Jesus came 
for all is also the channel by which grace comes to each. The doctrine 
of the communion of saints teaches us that the blessed in heaven, and 
Mary at their head, are not idle, nor indifferent to our salvation. 
There where charity is perfected their prayers go up for us night and 
day. Angels and saints bring us grace and help, and shield us from 
harm, and Mary above all. All graces pass through her hands, that 
is, come through her intercession, because God so wills it. Every 
heavenly gift is a golden coin stamped with the King’s image, but 
also on the reverse with the image of our Queen. 

With truth then does the Holy Church apply to the Blessed 
Virgin the words of Ecclesiasticus :* “I am the Mother of fair love 
and of féar, and of knowledge, and of holy hope. In me is all grace 
of the way and the truth, in me is all hope of life and of virtue.” The 
authors of the Gallican breviary removed these texts of the Sapiential 
books from the different offices of the Blessed Virgin as a protest 
against our doctrine. But to eliminate the doctrine they would have 
had td eliminate also the whole Catholic tradition which St. Alphonsus 
summarised in his work, as well as all the prayers of the liturgy which 
suppose and confirm its truth. 

After establishing his thesis, Alphonsus proceeds to deal with 
Muratori and his objections. “This proposition that all we receive 
from Our Lord comes through Mary,” he says, “does not exactly 
please a certain modern writer, who although in other respects he 
speaks of true and false devotion with much learning and piety, yet — 
when he treats of devotion towards the divine Mother, seems to grudge 
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her that glory which was given her without scruple by a Saint 
Germanus, a Saint Anselm, a Saint John Damascene, a Saint Bona- 
venture, a Saint Antoninus, a Saint Bernardine, the venerable Abbot 
of Celles, and so many other learned men, who had no difficulty in 
affirming that the intercession of Mary is not only useful, but neces- 
sary. The author alluded to says that the proposition that God 
grants no grace otherwise than through Mary is hyperbolical and 
exaggerated, having dropped from the lips of some saints in the heat 
of fervour, but which, correctly speaking, is only to be understood 
as meaning that through Mary we received Jesus Christ, by whose 
merits we obtain all graces. For, he adds, to believe that God can 
grant us no graces without the intercession of Mary would be contrary 
to faith and the doctrine of St. Paul, who says that we acknowledge 
but ‘one God, and one Mediator of God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus.’! 

“But with his leave and going upon his own admissions, media- 
tion of justice by way of merit is one thing, and mediation of grace 
by way of prayer is another. And again it is one thing to say that 
God cannot, and another that He will not grant graces without the 
intercession of Mary. We willingly admit that God is the source of 
every good and the absolute Master of all graces, and that Mary is 
only a pure creature, who receives whatever she obtains as a pure 
favour from God. But who can ever deny that it is most reasonable 
and proper to assert that God, in order to exalt this His great crea- 
tion, who more than all others honoured and loved Him during her 
life, and whom moreover He had chosen to be the Mother of His Son, 
our common Redeemer, wills that all graces that are granted to those 
whom He has redeemed should pass through and be dispensed by the 
hands of Mary? We most readily admit that Jesus Christ is the 
only Mediator of justice according to the distinction just made, and 
that by His merits He obtains for us all graces and salvation; but we 
say that Mary is the mediator of grace, and that receiving all she ob- 
tains through Jesus Christ, and because she prays and asks for it in the 
name of Jesus Christ, yet all the same whatever graces we receive come 
to us through her intercession. . . . We are confirmed in this opinion 
by so many theologians and fathers, of whom it is certainly incorrect 
to say, as the above-named author does, that in exalting Mary they 
spoke hyperbolically, and allowed great exaggerations to fall from 
their lips. To exaggerate and speak hyperbolically is to exceed the 
limits of truth, and surely we cannot say that saints who were 
animated by the Spirit of God which is truth itself, spoke thus.”” 

ior Tine 5. * Glories of Mary, part 1, c. 5.—2nd Eng. Ed. (1868), pp- 130-132. 
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From this doctrine follows the conclusion that the intercession of 
Mary is not only useful for our salvation but even necessary, not indeed 
in the absolute sense of necessity, but in the hypothetical sense that 
such is the providential order established by God. “Sze est voluntas 
Ejus,’ says St. Bernard, “gad totum nos habere voluit per Mariam:' 
Such is the will of God who has wished us to have everything through 
Mary. “Therefore,” concludes the same St. Bernard, “let us seek grace, 
but let us seek it through Mary, guaeramus gratiam, et per Mariam 
guaeramus. She is the whole reason of my hope, tota ratio spet meae,’ 
as much as to say: I hope in God, the source and fountain head of all 
grace, but Mary’s prayers open the sluices and make the water flow.” 
This text of St. Bernard, often quoted by St. Alphonsus, is a summary 
of his whole doctrine. 

From all this it is easy to understand why the enemy of our 
redemption always attacks devotion to Mary. The Blessed Virgin 
has been given to the world as the channel through which grace 
and all the blessings of heaven are continually coming to us, Close 
up this channel of communication, and our ruin is easy to effect. 
“The devil,” says St. Alphonsus, “like Holofernes, who in order to 
gain possession of the city of Bethulia ordered the aqueducts to be 
destroyed, exerts himself to his utmost to destroy devotion to the 
Mother of God in souls; for if this channel of grace is closed, he easily 
gains possession of them.” * 

Muratori was not given time to reply to this answer to his book, 
for he died in 1750, the very year of its publication, But in 1755 an 
anonymous writer under the pseudonym of Pritanio redivivo brought 
him, so to speak, out of his grave to protest anew against excessive 
devotion to Our Lady.® This latest adversary contended that the 
saints, and St. Bernard in particular, employed hyperbolic language 
about the Mother of God. When they said that all graces come to us 
through her, they only meant that Jesus, the source of all grace, was 
given to us by Mary. St. Alphonsus combatted this interpretation in 
a pamphlet entitled: Aesponse to an anonymous writer who has censured 
the fifth chapter of the Glories of Mary. “Without doubt,” he says, 
“hyperbole, under which name tropes are included, cannot be taxed 
with untruth when it is evident from the context that it goes beyond 
the truth, as is the case when St. Peter Damian says that ‘Mary does 
not pray but commands.’ The same applies to St. Anselm when he 
says that ‘she weeps in heaven for those who offend God.’ In such 


1Serm. de Aquaeduct. 2 Loid. 3Serm. in Nativ. B.M.V. 4 Of. cit., p. 133. . 
5 Muratori had signed his Wedl-regulated Devotion with the name Lamindo Pritanio. The 
title-page of his disciple’s pamphlet was inscribed: Laméndt Pritanti redivivi Epistola. 
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cases as these in which there can be no mistake tropes are lawful. 
But such is not the case where the hyperbole is not evident, and 
would therefore be a real deception.” Many examples are then given 
to show that the saints understood by the necessary intercession of 
Mary her part not merely in the Incarnation and Redemption, but 
in the actual distribution of grace also. For God wishes all of us to 
be fellow-workers with Him in the salvation of our brethren, and 
therefore Mary’s maternal office cannot cease until the last redeemed 
soul is gathered into its eternal home. } 

Such however was the Jansenist spirit of the time that twenty 
years later an ecclesiastic named Rolli revived Muratori’s thesis in a 
more captious form than ever. He attacked as abuses all prayers 
and all devotions to the Blessed Virgin. This was in 1775 and 
Alphonsus was in his eightieth year. But the holy old man was 
immediately in the field “for the honour,” he says, “and the love 
of that glorious Queen, to whom ever since my childhood I have 
vowed a special devotion.” He replied to him in a pamphlet entitled 
A short answer to the Abbe Rolli’s extravagant attempt at reforming 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. “The Abbe Rolli,” he said, “criticises 
the titles of Zurris Davidica, Turris Eburnea, and Domus Aurea, which 
in the litanies are bestowed on the Blessed Virgin. He calls them 
affected, almost ridiculous, and unmeaning. How are they unmean- 
ing? They indeed mean a great deal, for they denote the power 
with which the Mother of God defends her devout servants, and 
the ardent charity of her blessed soul, which rendered her worthy 
to become the temple of the Eternal Word; as these titles are 
precisely explained by St. Bernard, Richard of St. Laurence, and 
others. 

“ Afterwards speaking of the titles Speculum Justitia, Refugium 
Peccatorum, Stella Matutina, and Janua Celi, he says that a Catholic 
hearing these titles given to the Blessed Virgin must make an act of 
faith, and believe that they are only applicable to Jesus Christ and 
not to Mary; just as if they were prejudicial to faith. He therefore 
would wish all these iitanies abolished, although they have been 
recited and sung in all churches of priests and religious for so many 
ages, and this with the approbation of so many Popes; a fact which 
also proves that these titles are not only not affected and ridiculous, 


1 Op. cit, p. 570. It will be noticed how St. Alphonsus takes it for granted that his 
readers are instructed in their religion, and that they are able at once to distinguish between . 
metaphorical and literal language. If some non-Catholics would remember that theology is 
a science, and that no science can be discussed with profit unless we know the meaning of 
its terms, it would diminish a certain class of controversy a good deal. 
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but that they are filled with piety and tenderness towards our holy 
Queen, and thus excite us to greater confidence in her protection. 
Who can deny that these litanies, according to the established dis- 
cipline of so many years, form a part of the public worship of the 
Church ? 

“The Abbe Rolli then takes great pains to discredit the custom 
which now exists of singing the Litany of Loretto when the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed, and expressly cails it an abuse. In this he 
avails himself of the opinion of Lewis Muratori, who in his book 
called Well-regulated Devotion does not indeed like the Abbe Roili 
call it an abuse, but says that it would be worth while to consider 
whether it might not be better on this occasion to sing only hymns 
addressed to Jesus our Saviour. For my part I cannot understand 
how it is unbecoming to beg the divine Mother to offer her prayers 
for us to Jesus enthroned in the Blessed Sacrament. Everyone knows 
that God has given us Jesus Christ that we may have recourse to Him 
as to our chief Mediator; but St. Bernard says that God has also given 
us Mary as an advocate with Jesus Christ: ‘Thou desirest an advo- 
cate with Him? Have recourse to Mary; the Son will graciously 
hear the Mother.” In another place the same saint adds: ‘We need 
a mediator with Christ the Mediator, and we cannot find one more 
fitting than Mary.’ He uses the words ‘we need’; that is to say 
another mediator with Jesus Christ is necessary; not indeed with 
an absolute necessity, but a moral one, to increase our confidence ; 
for Jesus Christ alone is our Mediator by absolute necessity. St. 
Jerome however, to take away any scruple that might arise when we 
have recourse to Mary, says that we must go to her, not as to the 
author of grace (as Calvin calumniously charged us with doing), but 


1As a matter of fact the Litany and hymns to Our Lady are the oldest part of Benediction, 
being, as seems almost certain, the lineal descendants of the /audz, as they were called in 
Italy, hymns and antiphons sung in the evening in honour of Our Lady, and going back at 
least to the thirteenth century. To this service in the sixteenth century Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament was added. An instance of the evening hymn to Our Lady is to be 
found in the statutes (fifteenth century) of Magdalen College, Oxford, where the founder, 
Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, says: ‘‘Our pleasure is that on every Saturday throughout 
the year and on all the eves of the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, after Compline, all and each 
of the fellows and scholars and ministers of our chapel do devoutly perform among them- 
selves in the common hall, by note, an antiphon in honour of the glorious Virgin.”’ Again, 
Henry VI. says in the statutes of Eton: ‘‘Every day of the year at a fitting hour in the 
evening all the choristers of our royal college, together with the master in chant, shaJl enter 
the church at the sound of a bell... and these wearing surplices and ranged around a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, with the candles lighted, shall sing solemnly and to the very 
best of their skill an antiphon of the Blessed Virgin.”—-See Father Thurston, S.J., in the 
Month, 1901, and Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., Our Lady’s Dowry, pp. 168, sqq.— Translator, 

2 Serm. de Aqueduct. 3 Serm. in sign. magn. 
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only as to an intercessor; and for that reason we say ‘ Have mercy 
on us’ to Jesus Christ; but to the Blessed Virgin and the saints we _ 
say ‘Pray for us.” Thus did St. Jerome answer Vigilantius on this 
point.” ' 

Scapulars, beads, and other devotions failed to find favour in 
Rolli’s eyes. He pours the vials of his wrath on those Christians 
who keep up such pious practices, though in a state of sin, in the 
hope of obtaining grace and repentance from God. He declares 
shortly that eternal damnation is in store for all these devotees. 

“In this,” replied Alphonsus, “as I have already remarked, he 
takes Lamindus Pritanius for his master, that is Lewis Muratori.... 
But in this both he and Muratori are in direct opposition with 
Cardinal Bellarmine, quoted by Benedict XIII. in his book De 
Festis.' Cardinal Bellarmine* writes that ‘devotions performed in a 
state of sin if they do not justify, at least dispose the soul to obtain 
justification through the merits of the divine Mother or of other 
saints. But that which is of the greatest weight and fully condemns 
them is the doctrine of the master of theologians, St. Thomas, who 
teaches that the devotions of the faithful, when performed in a state 
of sin, if they do not suffice to obtain their salvation, yet obtain 
them three things: first, they accustom them to pious works ; 
secondly, they obtain for them temporal blessings ; and, thirdly, they | 
dispose them for the reception of divine grace.’ The same angelic 
doctor also teaches that although the prayer of a sinner is not in 
itself worthy of grace, nevertheless it obtains it through the pure 
mercy of God.”* | 

Our Saint after answering the other objections of his opponent, 
concludes as to Muratori: “Lewis Muratori, whom I have always 
venerated, was celebrated throughout Europe, as appears in his 
beautiful life which has been so well written by his nephew, yet in 
many parts of his works, as we have already seen, he does not show 
that piety towards the Mother of God which would have become 
such a soul as his.”” 

Having thus established against Jansenists, and against Catholics 
more or less infected with Jansenism, the office of Mary in the dis- 
pensing of grace, the author strives to turn towards the channel of 

1 De Festis, ii. 76. 2 De Pcenit. ii. 7. 

3 Suppl. q, 14, a. 14. Opera ista ad triplex bonum valent; sctlicet ad tenrporalium con- 
secutionem, ad dispositionem ad gratiam, et assuefactionem bonorum operunt. 

42a 22¢ g, 83,a.16. Orationem peccatoris Deus audit non quast ex tustilia, sed ex pura 
miisericordta. 


5 Glories of Mary. A short reply to the extravagant reform attempted by the Abbe Rolli, 
etc. 2nd Ed, (Burns & Oates, 1868), pp. 579-584. 
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grace those hearts which had become estranged through this cold 
sectarian teaching. The four parts of his work have each this end in 
view. The commentary on the Salve Regina show the Madonna 
helping all, even the most desperate sinners, and a thousand testi- 
monies and examples are adduced to prove this. In his exposition 
of the feasts and virtues of Mary, he paints a most attractive picture 
of her whom the Church calls Sanctiss¢ma, and sets it before the eyes 
of Christians to move them to love, honour, invoke, and imitate their 
Mother in heaven. The fourth part enumerates all the devout prac- 
tices of the true servant of Mary—novenas of preparation for her 
feasts, pilgrimages in her honour, fasting on Saturday, the custom 
of wearing the scapular, and above all the daily recitation of the 
rosary. 

The reader will perhaps think that I have dwelt unduly upon the 
Glories of Mary, but my reason for doing so is that in order to give a 
true picture of St. Alphonsus he must be depicted as the doctor of 
salvation—and of salvation through Mary’s prayers. Then again it 
is necessary, and perhaps more necessary in our own days than it 
was in the eighteenth century, to preach Our Lady’s merciful office 
to all those who are so hardened in impiety and sin that they can be 
led back to God only through a miracle of mercy. If we are to save 
souls, therefore, it is more important than ever that true devotion to 
Our Lady should be widely spread. Priests, religious, and devout 
Christian laymen will, if they are logical, do as St. Alphonsus did. 
He felt that all grace is transmitted through Mary’s intercession, and 
that consequently our salvation may depend upon her prayers. He 
therefore declared that in order to succeed in converting sinners, 
especially during the missions, the help of Mary must be constantiy 
invoked. He made it a rule that the principal exercise of the 
mission, the evening sermon, should always be preceded by the 
recitation of the rosary with the people, and that one sermon should 
always be preached on Mary’s intercession, and on the necessity of 
asking for her prayers if we wish to persevere and be saved. Moreover 
a short instruction, if possible, on devotion to the Blessed Virgin, is 
to accompany the exercises in her honour which are given every 
Saturday in Redemptorist churches before Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. It was not for his subjects only, but for all God’s ministers, 
that Alphonsus recommended frequent preaching on the Blessed 
Virgin. He expresses himself as follows on the subject in his pre- 
face :— 

“T have seen innumerable works of all kinds which treat of the 
glories of Mary, but finding that they were either rare, voluminous, 
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or did not answer the object I had in view, I endeavoured to collect, 
from as many authors as I could find, the choicest passages extracted 
from fathers and theologians, and those which seemed to me to be 
most to the point, and have put them together in this book, in order 
that the devout may with little trouble and expense be able to 
enkindle in their hearts the love of Mary; and more particularly to 
furnish priests with matter for their sermons, wherewith to excite 
others to devotion towards this divine Mother. 

“Worldly lovers often speak of and praise those whom they love, 
in order that the object of their affections may be praised and extolled 
by others. There are some who profess to love Mary, and yet seldom 
either speak of her, or endeavour to excite others to love her. Their 
love cannot be great. It is not thus that true lovers of this Lady, 
most worthy of love, act; they desire to praise her on all occasions, 
and to see her loved by the whole world... . ‘Rejoice then,’ exclaims 
St. Bonaventure (who did so much to make the glories of Mary 
known), ‘rejoice my soul and be glad in her; for many good things 
are prepared for those who praise her.’ . . . Let us therefore always 
with our heart and voice honour this divine Mother, in order that we 
may be led by her into the kingdom of the blessed.” * 

God grant that we may be inspired with the devotion which shines 
forth in the Glories of Mary, and that we may inspire others with 
it also. One learned and holy writer, with his hand on this book, 
declared: “Here is my spiritual thermometer. When I am more 
or less faithful to grace, the least important page in it enlightens me 
and stimulates my confidence; when I am neglecting my soul and 
growing tepid, I can hardly endure it—it becomes, so to say, too 
simple and too strong for me. Whenever I feel like this I examine 
myself, and have no trouble in recognising that it is not that the light 
has become less brilliant, but that the interior eye has ceased to be 
capable of supporting the strength of its rays. I then set to work to 
restore to the eye of the soul its purity and power, and soon the 
thermometer rises, the soul is elevated, and finds itself again in 
unison with its well-beloved Glorzes of Mary.” * 

This book, which appeals to the learned and unlearned alike, has 
gone through many editions in all languages. In Naples alone 
it was reprinted ten times in the course of twenty-five years. W ith 
its world-wide circulation, it has been one of the great means of 
reviving devotion to the Mother of God. It opened the era of hope 
for men, for it showed them on the one hand the Immaculate Virgin 


1Psalter of Mary, 43. 2 Introduction to Glories of Mary, 2nd. Ed., 1868, pp. 5-7. 
3 Baron de Gerlache quoted in La Nouvelle Eve, by Card. Dechamps, preface p. xi, 
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with her hands filled with graces, and on the other the rosary which 
was the means to obtain them. It is for us to continue the Saint’s 
work. Thus shall we have a share in his merits and be able to say 
with sincerity the prayer which ends his book :-— 

“To thee do I turn in conclusion O Mother of my Lord and my 
Mother Mary. I beseech thee graciously to accept my poor labours 
and the desire which I have had to see thee praised and loved by all. 
Thou well knowest how ardently I have desired to complete this little 
work of thy glories before the end of my life, which is already draw- 
ing to its close. But now I die happy leaving this book on earth, 
which will continue to praise and preach thee, as I have tried to do 
during the years which have passed since my conversion, which 
through thee I obtained from God. O Immaculate Mary, I recom- 
mend all those who love thee to thee, and especially those who read 
this little book; and more particularly those who have the charity to 
recommend me to thee. O Lady grant them perseverance, make 
them all saints, and thus lead them all united to praise thee in 
heaven. O my most sweet Mother it is true that Iam only a poor 
sinner, but I glory in loving thee, and hope great things from thee, 
and amongst others to die loving thee. I trust that in the agony 
of death when the devil will put my sins before me, that in the first 
place the Passion of Jesus, and then thy intercession, will strengthen 
me, and enable me to leave this miserable life in the grace of God; 
that so I may go and love Him, and thank thee my Mother, for all 
eternity:! ~Amen,?? 

Alphonsus lived nearly forty years after writing this, but the 
Madonna forgot neither the work nor the prayer of her faithful 


servant. 
‘Glories of Mary. 2nd Ed., p. 528. 
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The Jubilee of 1750. 


(| Piene Jubilee year 1750 interrupted the literary labours of our 

Saint. Benedict XIV. had sent a special instruction to all the 
bishops on the obligation of preparing the people to gain the 
indulgence. He insisted on the necessity of sending out missionaries 
filled with truly apostolic zeal, to raise their voices against the corrup- 
tion of the age, according to the words of Isaias: Cry, cease not, lift 
up thy vowce like a trumpet,and show my people their wicked doings, and 
the house of facob their sins! The work of the missionary is 
to remind the people of the necessity of repentance in order to 
escape eternal ruin, and of the riches of the divine mercy towards all 
sinners who do repent, according to the words of Ezechiel: Be con- 
verted and do penance for all your iniguities, and inigudty shall not be 
your ruin.’ Nor did the Pontiff content himself with these general 
warnings. He set forth the dispositions required in the sacrament of 
penance, and pointed out the necessity where these dispositions had 
been wanting, of a general confession to set matters right.. He even 
urged preachers to dwell on the universal utility of general confessions, 
for, as he said with his predecessor Benedict XI., if such confession 
is not necessary for all, it is salutary for most men, as a great act of 
humility which makes their contrition sure.’ The bishops responded to 
the Pope’s instructions by making innumerable requests for missions. 
During the two years of the Jubilee Alphonsus’ spiritual children 
were busily engaged in many dioceses. It was the Epiphany of the 
Institute of the Most Holy Redeemer, following on the moment when 
the Church had given it its true birth and its true name. Alphonsus, 
notwithstanding his infirmities, cares, and labours, himself took part in 
the retreats and missions of the time. 

The bull proclaiming the Jubilee appeared on May 5,1749. The 
work of preparation began immediately, for multitudes of the faithful 
were preparing to make the pilgrimage to Rome in the early months 
of 1750. In November the Saint was preaching at Carifi, a village in 


1Tsa, lv. 7. 2 Ezech. xviii. 30. 3 Benedict XIV., Opera Omnia, vol. iti., p. 125. 
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the diocese of Salerno, when he was obliged to let another take his 
place there, and go himself to Cava. A terrible epidemic was raging 
among the cattle of this latter place, and the inhabitants called him 
in haste to begin a novena of sermons in honour of the J/adonna of the 
Film, a shrine venerated throughout all the district. After this novena, 
which produced great fruit, Alphonsus gave the spiritual exercises in 
the convent of the Annunciation. Here he found a penitent of his, 
on whom God was bestowing great favours, but whom ill-inspired _ 
superiors were doing their best to torment. For long years Alphonsus 
had never ceased to sustain her courage and direct her in the difficult 
ways she had to travel. He did not abandon her until he was able 
to place her under the spiritual care of the bishop, whose piety and 
supernatural insight he well knew. 

Towards the end of this same year 1749, the servant of God, 
while giving a retreat to the Poor Clares of Nocera, made a 
striking prophecy about the future of a young girl of sixteen, who 
was hesitating between the world and the cloister. She was called 
Donna Felice Calenda. Several suitors sought her hand from her 
father, who was at the time Governor of the island of Ischia, but the 
nuns thought, from the great qualities with which she was endowed, 
that she was called to higher than earthly espousals. The abbess, 
desiring to put an end to her irresolution, profited by the retreat to 
present her to the Saint and ask his advice. “ Do you think,” she 
asked, “that this child has a vocation to our order?” “What is her 
name?” he asked. “She is called Felice in the world, Victoria in 
the convent,” the superior replied. Alphonsus reflected in silence. 
“ Victoria, Felice,’ he said, “both are beautiful names. My child, 
you will win the victory over yourself, and you will find in that your 
felicity.” “That does not tell us,” said the abbess, “ whether she 
is to enter the noviciate.” “Mother Abbess,” replied Alphonsus, 
“she will belong neither to the world nor to the cloister.” The 
abbess did not know what to make of this enigmatic reply, but two 
days later the child had so serious a fall that she inflicted a terrible 
injury to her spine. The last sacraments were at once administered, 
and the doctors declared that the case was incurable, and death was 
certain. Donna Felice however lived for fifty years in her own 
house, paralysed from the waist downwards. She was incapable of 
movement, and had to be wheeled about in a little carriage, living 
thus as a recluse, far from the world and yet not in the cloister. She 
accepted her sufferings as a cross from the hand of God, and 
victorious over herself, found in that conquest, as Alphonsus had 
predicted, her true felicity. 
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The abbess also complained of the dearth of novices. But the 
Saint told her that a number would soon join them. It was the end 
of February when he said this, and in the month of April three 
novices and four boarder-postulants entered the convent. 

Alphonsus finished his labours for 1749 by the mission of Sarno. 
He had given the spiritual exercises to the clergy of the place the 
year before, and people still remembered one illustration of his 
genuine simplicity. For more than eighteen years he had not used a 
razor. “When his beard grew too long he clipped it with a pair of 
scissors, without much attention to symmetry. Thus bearded and 
wearing an old habit and cloak, he arrived at the seminary. Whether 
it was that the young bishop was shocked at the poverty of the Saint, 
or that he suspected some pride under this mantle of Diogenes, he 
made jokes at the appearance of the missionary, and especially at his 
beard. “If you have no money to get: shaved,” he said, “I offer to 
pay the barber.” The Saint made a humble excuse, but the bishop, 
forgetting the age and position of his visitor, ordered him to go and 
get shaved at once. Alphonsus left the hall immediately, and pre- 
sented himself to the barber. During the operation Father de 
Robertis happened to come in. He could not repress an excla-_ 
mation of surprise. “Oh yes!” said Alphonsus with a smile, “it is 
many a long year since I have been shaved, and I really do not know 
why.” Everyone knew that the motive was his desire to mortify self- 
love, though he would not avow it even to himself, but the incident 
shows us that above all virtues he placed that of humility and obedi- 
ence. The priests were delighted with the retreat he gave, and the 
bishop, filled with admiration for the holy missionary, asked for his 
aid next year in preparing his people for the Jubilee. 

When the inhabitants of Sarno saw him arrive at the head of 
fourteen missionaries they thanked God, and attended the churches 
in throngs. A number of the evil doers of the locality renounced 
their life of brigandage, and handed over their pistols and daggers to 
the preachers. The town had a bad reputation, but such was the 
reform now effected that for more than ten years men ceased to 
frequent the taverns. Several young women renounced the world to 
consecrate themselves to Jesus Christ. One boy of twelve, named 
Peter Volpicelli, was:so moved by all he saw and heard that he 
resolved to enter the institute. Five years later he did so. “I made 
the acquaintance of Alphonsus de’ Liguori,” he said, at the process 
of beatification, “during the mission given in Sarno in 1749. I 
went to confession to him, and received my first communion from his 
hands. He was the poorest of the poor.” Stephen Liguori, a priest 
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of Sarno, but apparently no relation of the Saint’s, was also so much 
attracted by Alphonsus’ sanctity, that he entered the noviciate soon 
after the mission. The missionaries after leaving the cathedral city 
travelled over all the diocese, and everywhere their preaching pro- 
duced wonderful results. 

Alphonsus on returning to Ciorani towards the middle of March 
gave the usual retreat to the candidates for ordination. Among 
those present was Nicholas Grossi, a native of Pimonte, and at the 
time in the seminary of Lettere, which was then a separate diocese, 
but: is now united to that of Castellamare. He did not know the 
preacher, and had been induced to follow the exercises less from 
personal choice than because of the bishop’s command. A sermon 
on the eternities of the saved and lost made him begin to reflect 
seriously. Soon the Saint’s kindness, zeal, and virtue, made such a 
profound impression on the young cleric that he asked Alphonsus to 
examine his vocation. The result was that Grossi, without even 
telling his parents, went to Ciorani a month afterwards, to enter the 
noviciate. But one day while out walking with his new companions, 
he was assailed by a number of men from his own town, at the head 
of whom were his father and uncle and one of his brothers. In spite 
of his protestations they carried him off with them to his home, where 
his mother, several friends, and even a number of priests were waiting, 
to induce him to renounce his vocation. The temptation was a 
severe one, but God gave him strength to conquer it. ‘Thanks to the 
help of the bishop, who defended him against his relations, and to 
the encouraging letters of Father Villani, he returned to Ciorani two 
months afterwards. Nicholas Grossi became a zealous and pious 
missionary, was prefect of students and twice rector, and gave 
evidence of Alphonsus’ virtues in the process of 1797. 

From Ciorani Alphonsus went on April 12, 1750, to Melfi, a town 
of seven thousand inhabitants, where he preached the principal 
sermon every. evening. We know, from the notes he has left, the 
subjects treated of by him up to the last day of the exercises. His 
first two sermons dwelt on the importance of salvation and the mercy 
of God. He then treated of sin in general, and afterwards of four 
different kinds of serious sin very common in southern Italy, impurity, 
blasphemy, sacrilege, and scandal. After making this examination of 
conscience he showed how God ceases to strive with the hardened 
sinner who will not repent, and how on the other hand He pardons 
with all His heart the penitent prodigal son. Next he reminded his 
hearers of the four last things—death, judgement, hell, eternity. 
Finally, as the supreme means of softening the most impenitent, 
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he spoke on the all-powerful intercession of Mary, the Mother of 
Mercy. The mission closed with a discourse on the great motive, and 
the great means of ensuring perseverance, the first, our recompense, 
heaven; the second, prayer, which is its key. After the closing sermon, 
or sermon of the blessings as it was called, Alphonsus began the 
exercises of the devout life, to establish in the parish the practice of 
meditation in common, the daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
the recitation of the rosary. Such was the plan adopted by Alphonsus 
and his first companions in their missions, and such, with certain 
modifications and additions required by circumstances, is the plan 
pursued by their successors to-day. Experience proves that if these 
subjects be omitted, preachers may interest their hearers, but they 
will not change their hearts. 

The mission at Melfi produced many and unexpected conversions, 
Men who had been living in open sin gave themselves entirely to 
God. One, a well-known man of rank, did not content himself merely 
with changing his life, but entered the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer as a lay-brother. Another who was giving public 
scandal, when exhorted by one of the missionaries to give up his evil 
companion, answered: “ Father, I have already done so. How could 
I go on sinning after seeing the servant of God weeping for my sins 
and scourging himself to expiate them?” The whole town lamented 
the conduct of a learned but worldly canon, who had cast aside not 
only the spirit but even the dress of his state in order to shine in 
society and enjoy himself. He had a considerable knowledge of juris- 
prudence and canon law, and had a large practice as an ecclesiastical 
lawyer. He heard Alphonsus preach, and the Saint’s impassioned 
words, more persuasive than any human reasoning effected his con- 
version. He gave up the bar, pleading henceforth only the cause of 
the widow and the orphan. He resumed once more the dress and 
duties of the ecclesiastical state, and his life became so poor and 
mortified, and he worked with such zeal for the salvation of souls, 
that after some time the Bishop of Melfi, to the satisfaction of 
the whole city, appointed him Rector of the parish attached to the 
cathedral. 

Even the children loved the holy missionary and could hardly be 
separated from him. Mauro Murante, who was only fifteen years 
old and was the eldest son of a devout and rich widow of Melfi, asked 
to be at once admitted into the institute. Two other boys of fifteen 
expressed the same desire. Their relatives consented, and Alphonsus, 
although he considered the postulants rather young, accepted them 
on trial, gave them the habit, and then put them to continue their 
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studies with another of their. school fellows named Donatus Melaccio, 
under the guidance of Father Jerome Ferrara. 

These spiritual blessings consoled Alphonsus somewhat for a 
painful sacrifice which God imposed upon him during this mission at 
Melfi. The pious and courageous Sportelli, his first companion, 
his faithful friend and constant support, and the model of all religious 
virtues, died at Pagani on April 19,1750. Alphonsus had tried every 
means to save his life, but neither change of air, nor the waters of 
Ischia, nor multiplied novenas, could effect a cure. Sportelli’s life- 
work was done. He had several times foretold the moment of his 
death. Eight days before leaving this world he said to a father who was 
about to join Alphonsus on the mission at Melfi: “Kiss the hand of 
the Rector Major for me, and ask him to be kind enough on hearing 
of my death to recommend my soul to Jesus Christ and have others 
do the same.” Before he died he sang the psalm Ju exztu Israel de 
Egypto, and breathed his last with the joy of an exile returning to his 
native land. Sportelli was of a character which was always calm and 
unruffled. He was gentle like St. Francis de Sales, but like him firm 
at need. Under the semblance of an ordinary life he concealed 
heroic virtue, a high state of prayer, and severe mortifications. Now 
and then a glimpse of his supernatural life came as a surprise to his 
companions. God made his great holiness evident by the numerous 
miracles which followed his death.| Four months later the grave was 
opened, and the body was found to be incorrupt and without any 
odour of decay. Three years afterwards, when the body was being 
transferred to a new grave, the coffin was opened a second time. 
The clothes and garments which covered the corpse were almost 
consumed, but the body itself was intact and flexible. It appeared 
the same as at the moment of death, and there was no trace of 
corruption. A small incision was made in one of the arms, and there 
flowed fresh red blood. This fact, together with the cures wrought 
through the: intercession of the servant of God, and the heroic 
character of his virtues, led Alphonsus to present a petition to Rome 
for the introduction of his cause. , Cardinals Orsini and Gonzaga, 
says a chronicler” gave us warm encouragement, but the storms 
which were breaking over the little bark of the Congregation forced 
us to abandon the cause for the moment. However the servant of 
God was declared venerable by Pope Leo XIII, on Dec. 4, 1899, and 
there is good reason to hope that he will be one day beatified. 


1 Father de Risio recounts ten cures, humanly inexplicable, obtained by the intercession of 
Father Sportelli — Vita ded primé discepole dt Sant Alfonso, p. 68. 

2 These interesting details have been transmitted to us by Fathers de Robertis, Landi, and 
de Risio, 
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After the mission at Melfi, Alphonsus at the bishop’s request 
renewed a mission which had been given the year before by Father 
Cafaro in Rionero. This place had a turbulent population, of a mixed 
race, of about eight thousand souls, and was greatly in need of spiritual 
regeneration. Rivalries, lawsuits, and feuds, flourished here as in 
congenial soil. Alphonsus in a few days finished the work which 
had been inaugurated by Father Cafaro. The disorders of all kinds 
which used to disgrace the place were replaced by the holy practices 
of religion. The transformation effected among the inhabitants was 
so radical that the bishop begged Alphonsus to establish a house of 
the institute in the town. The Saint would have been very glad to 
do so, but the government looked on new foundations as worse than 
the plague. “If it be God’s will,” Alphonsus wrote later on to 
Mother Mary of Jesus, “this house will be established, for nothing 
is impossible with Him. The bishop desires it ardently, but how is 
the royal authorisation to be obtained?” Alas! the Saint, instead 
of thinking of new foundations, soon had to defend the old. 

Near Rionero and in the same diocese of Melfi was the town of 
Ripacandida, a place with a very different reputation. The Arch- 
priest John Baptist Rossi, who had died a few years before im. the 
odour of sanctity, and was already famous for the miracles wrought 
through his intercession, had regenerated and sanctified the district. 
The mission now given was rather to make virtue take firm root in the 
souls of the people, than to set them free from vice. Alphonsus also 
gave the spiritual exercises in the Carmelite convent. Here he found 
the nuns animated with such a spirit of fervour that he was obliged 
not to excite but to moderate their love of mortification. At the end 
of the retreat he exclaimed in wonder: “I never thought to find such 
a nosegay of sweet flowers on this rock.” The holiest of these was 
unquestionably Mother Mary of Jesus, the prioress, a niece of the 
holy archpriest. God was leading her by extraordinary ways, and 
great was her joy to find at last a confessor capable of understanding 
and directing her. From this time forth in all her doubts and tribu- 
lations she never failed to ask the Saint for his advice. Alphonsus’ 
numerous letters to this worthy daughter of St. Teresa form a true 
_ treatise on the spiritual life.’ 

A strange incident occurred during this retreat. The two 
daughters of a devout gentleman named Benedict Grazioli had 
just entered the convent as boarders. They attended the evening 
sermon with their companions in the nuns’ choir. As usual Alphon- 
sus had a large wooden crucifix placed in front of him while he 


1See General Correspondence, passim, vols. 1. and II. 
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preached, One evening he was speaking on the chastisements 
reserved for sinners and the joys which await the just, when the 
elder of the two Grazioli, a child of not more than twelve, turned to 
the nuns and said in awestruck tones: “The father is showing us 
heaven and hell.” She continued to listen to the sermon with her 
gaze fixed on the crucifix. But as she looked the wooden figure on 
the cross became animated under her very eyes until it grew into 
a living, bleeding body. “Mother,” exclaimed the child moved to 
tears, “don’t you see the body of Jesus all covered with blood on 
the Cross?” Such was the impression made upon her by this vision 
and by the preacher’s words that, although she had entered the 
convent against her will, nothing, not even illness, could induce her 
to leave it. To all the entreaties of her relations she answered that 
the world seemed hell to her and the cloister a paradise, and that she 
would rather die than go away from the convent. She, as well as her 
sister, was professed, and never forget Father Alphonsus, who had 
determined her vocation. Nor did Alphonsus forget his daughter. 

Some thirty-eight years after this incident he had finished his 
earthly pilgrimage. The religious, now fifty years of age, was at the 
time lamenting the death of the holy bishop. “One evening,” she 
wrote, “while in choir with my companions, I was suddenly during 
the office taken out of myself, and found myself in a place where 
without seeing anything I heard the sound of voices. One of them 
said to me in joyous tones: ‘Tell your director that you have seen 
Mgr. de’ Liguori.’ ‘How,’ I exclaimed, ‘can I say that I have seen 
Mer. de’ Liguori when I cannot see anybody?’ The same moment 
all veils disappeared, and I beheld Monsignore surrounded by a halo 
of light—bright beyond all other brightness. The rays of the sun 
seemed like shadows in comparison, The Saint looked at me kindly 
and said: ‘My daughter, purify your heart more and more, and keep 
it for God alone. Abandon yourself always and in all things to His 
divine will, and accept all the sufferings He may send you. Live as 
if you were no longer an inhabitant of earth” Just then I came 
to myself and found myself once more in the midst of my sisters, 
who, notwithstanding the lights with which the choir was illuminated, 
seemed to me to be plunged in profound darkness.’ Thus did 
Alphonsus, after leading this soul to the cloister by preaching for 
her the joys of paradise, reveal to her the glory of the saints in order 
to sustain her in the path of perseverance to the end.! 


1 Father Fabius Buonopane, C.SS.Rk., the director to whom the religious was told to 
recount her vision, related these occurrences as they were told to him, at the process of 
beatification. 
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The convent of Ripacandida, an oasis of grace, brought deep 
consolation to the servant of God. His soul was always strongly 
attached to it, and despite his numerous occupations he ever found 
time to cultivate this garden of the Lord. 

On May 18, 1750, he opened the mission at Montemarano, a little 
episcopal city of 2,000 inhabitants, with results that filled the bishop, 
Mgr. Sanseverino, who was his friend and penitent, with holy joy. 
In the month of October, after the heats of summer, we find the 
zealous missionary in Naples, preaching in conjunction with his 
brethren of the Propaganda a mission which attracted immense 
crowds. “Let us go to the church of the Holy Ghost,” said the 
Neapolitans, “there is a saint preaching there.” Indeed his renown 
swayed the masses wherever he went. At Torchiati, where he 
preached in November, they were obliged to leave the parish 
church, which became too small to hold his hearers, and continue 
the mission in the church of the Conventuals. 

On Christmas Day, 1750, Benedict XIV. extended the Jubilee 
for six months to all the Catholic world. This increased still further 
the labours of the missionaries, but Alphonsus was now exhausted, 
and he was forced to take some rest in the early months of 1751. 
After giving a retreat at Ciorani and a mission at Avellino, where his 
mortified life produced more conversions even than his preaching— 
his bronchitis, headaches, and other infirmities constrained him to 
seek the retirement of his cell. His confessor was obliged to com- 
mute to other works the fasting on bread and water which he 
observed rigorously every Saturday according to his vow. In June 
however he felt obliged by the pious importunity of the Bishop of 
Lettere to take up the burden again. The bishop, Mgr. Augustine 
Giannini, was having a mission in Gragnano, where it was greatly 
needed. “I have learned,” he wrote to Alphonsus, “of your decision 
not to be present at the mission of Gragnano. That, my dear father, 
would be tantamount to destroying all the fruit of the exercises. I 
feel compassion for you in your fatigues, but the happiness we shall 
have in being together will make you forget them. Besides it is 
enough if the people only see you. I beg you then, for the love of 
Jesus Christ, to name the day of your arrival. Your presence alone 
will be enough, without your taking any labour upon your shoulders.” 
The Saint could not resist such pressing entreaties, and on June I2 
he arrived at Gragnano with twenty-two missionaries. 

But whatever the bishop might say, the people were not satisfied 
with the mere sight of the Saint. They wanted to hear him, and he 
was obliged to preach nearly all the evening sermons. The priests 
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themselves abandoned the special instructions which were being given 
to them, in order to listen to the servant of God. The mission re- 
volutionised the whole town—even to the very outlaws who 
abounded in the place. These latter laid their pistols and daggers 
at the feet of the Mother of God, and then confessed their sins 
with every sign of sincere repentance. One of these, a redoubtable 
brigand named Clement Servillo, would not be content without doing 
public penance for his crimes before all the people. As the procession 
was about to move off to the place where the mission crosses were to be 
erected, Alphonsus told the fierce bravo to lay the heaviest of them 
on his shoulders. Servillo obeyed with the meekness of a lamb. 
The people were moved to tears at the sight of the once ferocious 
man laden with the cross in the attitude of the humblest of penitents. 
“You must not weep,” he said, “it is for me to weep, for I have all 
Calvary on my shoulders.” It was thus he described the heavy weight 
of his sins. During this mission thieves made restitution of large sums, 
public sinners renounced their scandalous life, a large number of 
maidens consecrated their virginity to God, and the multitude formerly 
so indifferent, devoted itself to the practices of Christian piety. 

Thus ended the labours of the Jubilee year, during which the 
missionaries of the Most Holy Redeemer made thousands upon 
thousands of conversions to God. In return Jesus brought to the 
feet of Alphonsus so many recruits that in little more than two 
years the number of his companions was doubled. In addition to 
those above mentioned, eleven postulants sought admission—among 
them men of knowledge and virtue like Rizzi, Cajone, Pentimalli, 
and Cimino; and two men of exceptional holiness, Angelo Latessa 
and Francis del Corpo. Certainly God alone could have induced 
them to leave the positions they occupied in the world to join a 
poor and struggling Congregation. John Rizzi was thirty-nine 
at the time. After a brilliant course of studies in Naples and 
Rome, taking. the degree of doctor in law and in theology, being 
professor for twelve years, founding a model seminary at Campagna, 
and winning the admiration of clergy and laity alike, John Rizzi felt 
a disgust for ambition and an invincible attraction for a more perfect 
life. In spite of the strenuous opposition of his bishop, his brethren 
among the clergy, and his relations and friends, in 1750 he entered 
the noviciate of Ciorani. For twenty-one years he laboured for the 
salvation of souls, as an exemplary religious, an untiring missionary, 
an apostle of the clergy, and he died in the odour of sanctity.! 


1 After suffering a martyrdom from internal trials and scruples, in which he was sustained 
by the gentle kindness of Alphonsus, he died at St. Angelo, Jan. 6, 1771. v. infra, c. 20. | 
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Francis Pentimalli’s vocation was not less remarkable. Francis 
was born at Sant’ Eufemia in Calabria. He was endowed with great 
talent, had taken his degree as doctor of law, and was highly esteemed 
as a missionary and confessor. But he felt that he had a vocation 
for the religious life. At the age of thirty-six he went by sea to 
Naples to find a director in that city who would make him know 
God’s will, and advise him as to what order he should enter. Three 
times a storm, or rather the powers of darkness, forced him to discon- 
tinue his journey. Pentimalli asked himself if it were not God who 
was warning him by these difficulties to return home and work for the 
salvation of his fellow-countrymen in Calabria, especially as they 
were more in need of help than the inhabitants of other provinces. 
One religious whom he consulted confirmed this interpretation of the 
obstacles he had met with. Francis was disturbed, and resolved to 
press on to Rome to gain the Jubilee. The vessel put in to Naples 
for a few days, and Francis landed and entered one of the churches 
to beg Our Lady’s aid. It was a Saturday, her own day. Francis 
after having opened his heart to his Mother, returned to his original 
purpose of seeking a director to decide his vocation. He first turned 
to several religious of great reputation, but they were too busy 
to occupy themselves with him. One of them however, perhaps 
inspired by his guardian angel, told him that he should go and speak 
to the missionary, Matthew Testa, who would be sure to put him on’ 
the right road. Matthew Testa, Alphonsus’ great friend, listened 
charitably to the Calabrian priest, and when he had finished gave him 
a letter. “Take this,” he said, “to Father Alphonsus de’ Liguori, who 
will, on my recommendation, receive you into his institute—to which 
you are called by God.” Francis set out for Ciorani as obediently as if 
God Himself had spoken, and on arriving there was received into the 
noviciate. He was as pious as he was learned, and became one of the 
great missionaries of the Congregation. 

Fathers Cimino and Cajone, like many others, owed their voca- 
tion to the holy founder. Fabricius Cimino aspired to the religious 
state from his earliest years. The mission of Gragnano made him 
resolve to enter the Redemptorist noviciate, although he was but 
seventeen at the time. Though he was always a friend of Alphonsus’ 
throughout his whole life, he became as we shall see, through weakness 
rather than malice, the cause of the terrible tribulations which fell 
upon the Saint in the closing years of his life. Father Cajone, his 
fellow novice, attended the mission at Troia in 1745.1 He was a 
doctor of law, and was engaged in practising his profession at the 


ly, supra, p. 276. 
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bar. The whole appearance of Alphonsus, his look, his poverty, 
and his apostolic words, won the young advocate’s heart. The mis- 
sionaries left the town, and years rolled by, but Cajone was ever 
under the spell cast upon him by Alphonsus’ virtues. Five years 
later he became one of the Saint’s spiritual sons, and eventually one 
of his most trusted friends and advisers. 

About the same period there knocked at the door of the noviciate 
two priests, one young, the other in advancing years, both of whom 
had already attained great holiness. Francis del Corpo, the young 
priest, seemed to have hardly a breath of life in him, and the con- 
sultors refused to admit him. “You are wrong,” said Alphonsus, “he 
_ is better than a worker—he is one of God’s saints.” Francis lived 
sixteen years in the Congregation, silent, mortified, ever united with 
God. The miracles which followed his death proved his heroic virtue. 
The other, Angelo Latessa, was a man of sixty-three. As canon, 
superior of the seminary, a hermit in the midst of the world, 
he was said to have worked miracles during his lifetime. He 
asked as a favour to be admitted to die in the Congregation. 
“Let him come,” answered Alphonsus, “his example will be of more 
service to us than the labours of others,” The generous old man 
underwent the trials of the noviciate with all the simplicity of a 
child. “I have come late,” he said to the young clerics, “but I shall 
try to catch you up.” After spending five months in the noviciate 
he fell sick, received the last sacraments, and was preparing himself 
joyfully to leave the world when the Rector Major put him under 
obedience to get better. “What can I do?” said the dying man, “I 
must obey.” That very moment the fever which had been consuming 
him for more than a month disappeared completely, to the amaze- 
ment of those who stood by awaiting his death. Father Latessa 
lived four years longer. Though too old for external labours, his 
confessional was always crowded, and many were the souls he 
brought to God. To these novices of the Jubilee year we must add 
to be complete, Ruscigno, Gaiano, Melaccio, Bonassissa, and the 
young Zabbata who died in the house of studies in the odour of 
sanctity. 

This increase in the number of novices, which seemed a divine 
ratification of the apostolic approbation, was for Alphonsus one of 
the chief joys of his life. On his return to Ciorani he took the 
greatest delight in cultivating these dear children, chosen by Jesus 
Christ Himself to save se many thousands of souls for whom their 
Lord had died. The Saint found his happiness in spending his 
recreations with the novices, speaking to them of God, teaching them 
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the hymns which he composed in honour of Jesus and Mary, or 
reading with them some spiritual book. In 1750, he published for 
them his treatise on religious vocation. In this work he shows the 
excellence of the religious state, and the necessity of responding to 
the call of God, in spite of the opposition of the world and even of 
one’s own family. Shortly afterwards he published a sequel to this 
work called “ Encouragement for novices to aid them in persevering 
in their vocation.” Nor was he content to help only his own:dearly- 
loved novices present and future by these two little works; he sent a 
copy of them to all the noviciates of Naples. So well were they 
received everywhere that he republished the work on more general 
lines, adapting it to any order of strict observance. We say of strict 
observance, for the Saint was of opinion that it is better for young men 
to remain in the world than to enter an order that is relaxed. There 
was certainly no relaxation where Alphonsus was. Defections there 
were from time to time—indeed in the next chapter we shall have to 
lament some very lamentable defections—still the greater number of 
Alphonsus’ companions aimed at great virtue, and not a few lived and 
died as saints. The thirty novices we have mentioned, with the few 
exceptions we have to narrate, fortified by their father’s teaching 
and example, by the training of their novice master Father Villani, 
and the atmosphere of holiness all around them grew firm in true 
virtue and persevered until death. 
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Father Muscari—1749-1752. 


T seemed that the holy founder could never take a step forward 
without having hell let loose against him. He had no sooner | 
begun to congratulate himself on the numerous accessions of young 
men to his standard, when this same fact well-nigh proved his ruin. 
Since the chapter of 1749 the Saint had occupied himself actively 
with the organisation of the studies. Having passed a large part of 
his life among books, and cultivated successively poetry and oratory, 
law and theology, he wished to form his disciples to the same model, 
None of his foundations possessed sufficient revenues for the support 
of a large number of students, so he was obliged to place the classes 
of theology, philosophy, and humanities in three separate houses. 
The humanity class, before applying themselves to more advanced 
scholarship, were to have a thorough knowledge of Latin. “If they 
do not know Latin,” he said, “they will never learn anything.” Greek, 
and for some, Hebrew, formed additional subjects. Two years were 
consecrated to the study of prose composition and poetry. We have 
seen with what tenacity the Saint insisted on the use of a simple and 
truly apostolic style. Yet he maintained that to be able to speak 
simply a man must have a thorough knowledge of the art of rhetoric. 
“The man who is ignorant of rhetoric,” he said, “ will preach sermons 
without savour or charm.” He did not condemn in young men a 
slight excess of elegance in their literary efforts. “During the season 
of study,” he used to say, “let all the art possible be put into the 
compositions. It will be easy enough to moderate it afterwards, for 
it is easier to diminish than to increase. I like things to be done with 
taste and according to rule. Later on it will not be difficult for the 
young men to habituate themselves to the apostolic style, and to 
unite the principles of art with the dignity due to the word of God.” 
The philosophy, to which was added a course of Church history, 
lasted two years. Alphonsus laid it down as a rule for his lecturers 
that they were to teach substantial questions, without dwelling on 
subtleties and vain disputes of the schools. As for theology, the 
science of sciences, the students were to consecrate four years to it— 
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two to dogmatic and two to moral theology. In dogma the pro- 
fessors were in general to follow the teaching of St. Thomas. In 
morals Alphonsus considered many of the prevailing opinions to be 
éither too lax or too rigid, and this fact, coupled with the diversity of 
teaching among theologians, led him to revise and correct the de- 
cisions of casuists according to a moderate system on which he had 
been working for twenty vears. In view of the importance of this 
subject for evangelical labourers who were to be continually occupied 
in directing the consciences of the faithful, he always chose as lector 
of morals a man ripe in years, judgement, and experience, or even 
himself taught the young men, who, he said, are soon to eee 
judges whose decisions will be beyond appeal. 

St. Alphonsus forbade his lectors to dictate their lessons. “Such 
dictation,” he said, “takes up a great deal of time and ruins the health 
of the students.” He would have said to those professors who are 
always discontented with the manual they have: “If your course is 
better than others, have it printed ; if it is not, content yourself with 
explaining the text book.” 

Our Saint was scrupulously careful of his own time, and he 
constantly recommended to his students never to lose a minute of 
theirs. To stimulate them to work he obliged them from time to time 
to defend a thesis before the whole community. Sometimes even 
secular priests and religious from other orders were invited to these 
theological exercises, and the most capable of them were asked to 
argue against the defenders. The students of the humanities had 
‘also their literary academies. These facts show that the Saint 
attached sovereign importance to the training of his students. He 
would never permit his subjects to be regarded as ignorant men who 
had come to the work of the ministry only half educated. When 
self-constituted critics said anything of the kind he would answer: 
“Would that the studies were organised in all religious institutes as 
well as they are in ours.” ! 

But it is quite certain that Alphonsus, while requiring his subjects 
to be well instructed, was opposed to those empty or merely curious 
studies, which serve more to satisfy the learner’s self-love than to 
procure the glory of God or the salvation of souls. He would have 
made St. Bernard’s maxim his own: “There are some who study 
merely to know—and this is curiosity; others to make a reputation— 
and this is vanity; others to sanctify themselves and others—and 
this is charity."—Sumnt gui student ut sciant, et curtositas est; ut 
sciantur, et vanitas est; ut aedificent et aedificentur, et caritas est. 

1 Letter of May 5, 1776, to Don Vincent de Maio, 
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He wished to see the principal of moderation, sapere ad sobrietatem) 
laid down by St. Paul applied even to the love of knowledge. “ Dis- 
cretion is a virtue,” he said, “and excess of zeal is a vice. Young 
clerics should observe these three rules in their studies—only to 
study things that they ought to know; never to make parade of 
what they know, and still less of what they do not know; and above 
all to try and increase in virtue, especially in the virtue of humility.” 
Whenever any of the lectors made excursions beyond the scheme of 
studies marked out for them by the rule, he took care to make them 
return to it. “I hear it whispered,” he said, “that Father de Meo is 
soaring into the higher mathematics. I wish him to confine himself 
to the elements of arithmetic and geometry. Mabillon, the prince 
of scholars, forbade vain studies to religious. The full course: of 
philosophy should be finished in two years. I am sorry to see that 
sacrifice is being made to the spirit of vanity, to learned researches 
which are of no use to us, and all this to the detriment of serious 
work.” 

The truth was that Alphonsus was greatly afraid lest the passion 
for study should predominate over the love of virtue. He was glad 
to see his young men making progress in knowledge, but much better 
pleased when he beheld the evidence of their progress in holiness. 
“True wisdom,” he was fond of saying, “consists in knowing Jesus 
Christ, and knowledge should serve only to make us find God. The 
evangelical worker should study, but he should also be convinced 
that jesus Christ demands before all else that he sanctify himself. 
Study therefore, but with the sole aim of pleasing God—otherwise 
your knowledge will serve only to prepare torments for you in pur- 
gatory—perhaps alas! even in hell. Let the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls be your one aim.” He was determined that this 
main object should be attained at any cost. To hinder any deviation 
from it he entrusted the general direction of the students to a prefect, 
whose office, exclusively spiritual, was to see that the great science of 
sanctity prevailed over all other sciences, and to check if necessary 
any tendencies of an opposite character. 

Such were Alphonsus’ ideas about the course of studies when the 
accession of the learned Basilian Abbot, Father Muscari, in 1749, 
seemed to offer an ideal opportunity of putting them into execution. 
It was true that Muscari, being a new-comer, had not had time to 
become penetrated with the spirit of the institute, but his attachment 
to the Congregation and his regard for the rule testified abundantly 


1 For I say, by the grace that is gtven me, to all that are among you, not to be more wise than 
it behoveth to be wise, but to be wise unto sobriety.—Rom, xii. 3. 
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to his good dispositions, while his knowledge and experience would 
be invaluable in developing the minds of any placed under his charge. 
Alphonsus therefore entrusted the full direction of the studies to the 
ex-abbot, giving him at the same time as colleagues two men on 
whom he could count absolutely—Father Fiocchi, whom he made 
Rector of Pagani, a man still young but prudent and virtuous, and 
Father Mazzini, whom he made Prefect. The students were some 
twelve in number, most of them of no ordinary intellectual gifts, and 
keenly anxious to learn, but only as a means of uniting themselves 
more closely to God. They had been taught by Alphonsus that all 
knowledge should be transformed into love. This is the rule which 
Tannoia, who was still a student, laid down for himself: “As study 
according to St. Thomas is a part of prayer, the principal object of 
my application must be Jesus Christ, in order that I may from Him 
learn gentleness and humility, as well as strength and patience. In 
my doubts and difficulties I will have recourse to Jesus Crucified, the 
sole Master who gives the solution of questions otherwise insoluble, 
As all knowledge is to be subordinate to this knowledge of the Cross 
—the one aim of my life—I must apply myself to it with moderation 
and discretion, and only as far as the rule allows, and the glory 
of God requires. All my aims will thus be guided by obedience 
and charity, which is the bond of perfection.” Such was the rule of 
life, founded on the teaching of Alphonsus, which was followed by 
Tannoia, Alexander de Meo, and the older students who were about 
to finish their studies under the direction of Muscari. His younger 
pupils like Spera, Siviglia, and Cacciatore, were full of talent and 
good intentions, and asked for nothing better than to be allowed to 
continue as students the holy and humble life of their noviciate 
days. 

At first Muscari fell in joyfully with the spirit of the community, 
The religious exercises filled his ardent soul with enthusiasm, so that 
he felt as though he had found heaven on earth. But the fervour 
did not last. After a few months the enthusiasm diminished, the 
inflexible rule grew irksome, and the Roman ecclesiastic began to 
find life in a country cell somewhat monotonous. At the beginning 
of 1750 he very nearly followed his young disciple de Rosa, who left 
the noviciate on account of his health. “Muscari has been sorely 
tempted to leave us,” wrote Father Cafaro, “and I was in great 
danger of being obliged to resume my classes; but, thank God, he 
has recovered his calm, and is going on with his classes.” But 
Muscari’s calm was more apparent than real. He sought relief 
from the gloomy thoughts which haunted him by throwing himself 
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passionately into study, and he had no trouble in inspiring the same 
passion in his students, whose zeal he kindled every day by his 
knowledge and eloquence. Overstepping the bounds marked out 
by Alphonsus, he transformed his little class into a school of high 
philosophy. Once a month, and even once a fortnight, he invited a 
number of doctors and masters learned in St. Thomas to his public 
theses, which already attracted a concourse of people to the monas- 
tery of Pagani. Everyone admired the students and their illustrious 
master. The young fathers were delighted at the success of these 
gatherings and at the renown which they thought it conferred upon 
the institute; but those older and wiser blamed innovations which 
they considered prejudicial to the humility and piety of the young 
men. Muscari was therefore recommended by Alphonsus to confine 
his lessons within the limits of the rule. 

From that time forth the professor began to be filled with temp- 
tations against the narrow minded religious who impeded his flight, 
and against the rule itself. Exercises of piety and humility in whose 
name. higher studies were sacrificed he regarded with contempt. 
Soon he so far forgot himself as to indulge in criticism before the 
students of different points of observance, and to stigmatise as ridi- 
culous the penances usual in the community, as in all religious 
orders, such as kissing the ground in the refectory, eating on one’s 
knees, or remaining for some time with the arms extended in the 
form of a cross. Before long the professor began to put on the airs 
of a reformer, to the great scandal of the older students, who told 
_ Father Mazzini of the strange conduct of their master. Mazzini spoke 
strongly to him on the subject, but Muscari instead of admitting his 
fault broke out into invectives against his accusers. He claimed, 
with St. Thomas in his hand, that no one had the right to denounce 
him to authority without first admonishing him in private—as ifit 
were not a matter of obligation to call attention to a public scandal 
which superiors alone can remedy! Alphonsus on hearing of the 
difference between the prefect and professor recommended Mazzini 
to be prudent, and endeavoured himself to bring Muscari to a 
better frame of mind. In his love of peace he even removed Father 
Mazzini from Pagani. 

But Muscari was not the man to stop half way in anything he 
had set his mind on. No sooner did he find himself free from his 
censor than he gave free rein to his impetuosity. His subversive 
ideas engendered heated discussions among his students, dividing 
them into two camps. The younger scholars, fascinated by the 
talents of their master, took his part uncompromisingly; the others, 
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with Alexander de Meo at their head, vigorously opposed him. War 
thus broke out in a house in which charity had never before been 
violated in the smallest degree. A student named Petrosini of 
exceptional holiness, a deacon, who was at the time seriously ill, felt 
bound in conscience to warn the Rector Major of the danger which 
threatened the institute, for the rules and customs were every day 
being disparaged and attacked. Alphonsus saw that concession had 
gone far enough. He called Father Muscari to Ciorani to give a 
retreat to the ordznandi of the diocese, and at the same time removed 
him from his professorship. This exasperated the culprit, and 
instead of accepting the decision of his superior in a spirit of humi- 
lity, he protested against it as arbitrary. But the holy founder had 
now made up his mind to put an end to the trouble once for all. He 
gave him his choice between obedience and dismissal. After re- 
flecting a whole night on the alternative Muscari announced that he 
would give the exercises to the ordinand7, but immediately after- 
wards would leave the Congregation. 

His resolve soon became known, and it deeply moved the whole 
community. The talents and merits of the illustrious professor were 
recognised and. appreciated at Ciorani, while his misconduct was 
known there but to few. Even those who had heard about it, 
excused his intentions, and observed to the Rector Major that it was 
very likely that the impressionable students had exaggerated the 
actions or misinterpreted the words of their master. “I, too,” 
Tannoia relates, “undertook to defend him, and was supported by 
Father Fiocchi. Fathers Villani and Cafaro, who were at the time 
giving a mission in a neighbouring village, joined us in interceding — 
for him.” Alphonsus remained inflexible until the culprit, entering 
into himself, came and cast himself at his feet and begged forgiveness 
for what he had done. Alphonsus believed him to be sincere, and 
not only consented to forget the past, but rather than publicly dis- 
credit a man to whom the institute owed so much, restored him to 
his chair. It was not long before he had to repent of this act 
of kindness, for he had to deal with one of those men with whom you 
may make a truce but never a definite peace. 

All this happened in December, 1750. Muscari resumed his 
classes, but with such prudence that everyone believed him to be 
sincerely converted. Indeed the students were less absorbed in his 
return than in the approaching departure of one of their number for 
heaven. Thomas Petrosini, the same who had called Alphonsus’ 
attention to Muscari’s doings, was now in the last stage of consumption, 
and was about to give up his soul to God. “Try all means to cure 
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him,” Alphonsus had said one day to Father Fiocchi, “I would 
gladly give my life for his. I am a useless servant, while he might 
do great things for God.” The holy youth took all the remedies 
which were given him, but without entertaining any illusions as to 
their effect. Whenever he was seized with one of his attacks of 
hemorrhage, he exclaimed: “ Paradise, Paradise |” with indescribable 
joy. His relations lived at Pagani. One of his brothers tried all 
means to induce him to return home, on the plea that he would 
receive better care. “Never,” he replied, “I have come into the 
Congregation to die there, and now that God is civing me this grace 
do you wish to deprive me of it?” He was asked to begin a novena 
to Father Sportelli to obtain a cure: “No,” he said, “I want to have 
my grave side by side with his, and no one else between us.” Once 
one of the fathers brought a picture of Mary to hang over his bed. 
“You need not trouble, Father,” he said with a smile, “I have her 
image in my heart.” After he had received the last sacraments, and 
while he was awaiting death in heavenly peace, Father Muscari came 
to see him for the last time. “My dear brother,” he said with deep 
emotion, “tell me the feelings with which God inspires you during 
these last days of your pilgrimage?” The sick man fixed his dying 
eyes on the professor: “ Father,” he said solemnly, “ how sweet it is to 
die in the Congregation!” Muscari withdrew with this arrow in his 
heart. Shortly after another of the fathers asked the sick youth 
how he was. “Just a few more strokes of the oars,” he murmured 
with a smile, “and we enter the port.” At the funeral Muscari 
noticed a brother of the deceased weeping bitterly. He drew near 
him and whispered in his ear: “Do not weep. Thomas has certainly 
gone to heaven without passing through purgatory.” é 

Alas! neither the remonstrances of his superiors nor the last 
words of his pupil, full of happiness at the thought of dying in the 
Congregation, availed to break Muscari’s pride. His murmurs, criti- 
cisms, and passionate outbreaks became worse than ever’ Six 
months after his return to Pagani he had so far perverted his 
followers, and so far outraged those opposed to him, that it was no 
longer possible to tolerate such a source of discord in the house of 
studies. This time he must be removed beyond recall. Alphonsus, 
wishing to reach the desired end without wounding Muscari’s suscep- 
tibilities and reputation, resolved to employ him in executing a 
project which he had been meditating for some time. This was no 
less than the establishment of a house of the institute in the Capital - 
of the Christian world. Villani had endeavoured to negociate this 
important matter while he was in Rome, but without success. Since 
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the approbation of the rule Alphonsus saw more and more clearly 
the futility of any hope of obtaining the exequatur for the pontifical 
brief, and became correspondingly anxious to make a foundation 
outside the kingdom, where he and his followers might find a refuge 
in case the Neapolitan houses were suppressed. He decided then in 
the month of September, 1751, in agreement with his consultors, that 
Fathers Muscari and Tortora should be sent to Rome to establish a 
foundation there. Muscari was delighted at the prospect of seeing 
Rome again, and gladly accepted the mission. Alphonsus had al- 
ready advised Father Sanseverino, the faithful friend of the institute, 
of the coming of the fathers; preparations were already being made 
for the departure which was fixed for October 16, when Muscari by a 
fresh outbreak, or rather an act of treason, put an end to the projected 
journey. 

The first moments of gladness over, the illustrious professor took 
it into his head that possibly he was being sent to Rome to be 
removed from the house of studies. His young pupils, angry at 
being deprived of a master with whom they were infatuated, con- 
firmed him in his suspicions. His irritation at the thought became 
so great that he did not hesitate to propose to four of them, Adinolfi, 
Spera, Cacciatore, and Siviglia, to join him in starting another in- 
stitute on a far grander scale, and more useful to the Church. The 
future Muscarians were to preach the Gospel not only in Christian 
but in heathen lands, they were to convert China and sanctify Mon- 
golia; while the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, without either 
future or aim, were evidently destined to vegetate for a little while 
and then disappear. The misguided students saw themselves already 
like so many Xaviers ploughing the waves and traversing the endless 
steppes of the Orient. But neither the professor nor his disciples 
could leave the institute without first obtaining a dispensation from 
their vows, and to obtain this dispensation they must be able to 
furnish canonical reasons. Muscari, who was as clever as he was 
headstrong, drew up a memorial which was signed by his little band 
of rebels. He filled it with calumnious charges, intending to use 
them in order to obtain a papal dispensation from his VOWS, as soon 
he arrived in Rome. , 

Such were Muscari’s calculations, but he forgot that God does not 
always allow the plots of the wicked to succeed. On October 1 I, five 
days before the date fixed for the journey to Rome, Alphonsus sud- 
denly called all the students to Ciorani—not that he had any inkling 
of the conspiracy, but to give them an agreeable change for their 
holidays. They set out on the 12th, some of them joyful and content, 
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the others displeased at being obliged to leave their beloved master, 
just when his advice was particularly necessary for their plans. 
Adinolfi had told one of his friends of his intention to leave the Con- 
gregation. A few hours after the arrival of the students the Rector 
Major, who had been informed of the secret, sent for Adinolfi to help 
him to fight against the temptation. Adinolfi saw at once that his 
‘ntentions were known, and declared that nothing in the world would 
make him alter his mind. When Alphonsus inquired the cause of 
such a sudden change of heart, the youth broke out into violent 
complaints, in which he unconsciously said a number of things very 
compromising for Muscari. “ Oh the traitor!” exclaimed the holy 
founder, “so it is he who has turned your head!” He tried to conquer 
the obstinacy of the unhappy student, but in vain, and all he could 
do was to beg him to think of his soul and of the abyss into which 
he was about to plunge. 5; 

The same evening Alphonsus, recognising the danger which 
threatened the institute, assembled all those of his consultors who 
were present at Ciorani, and announced that instead of sending 
Muscati to Rome he was going to order his immediate expulsion. 
The consultors were amazed .at the decision, and warmly protested. 
If the professor, they argued, was injuring the young men, surely the 
evil might be remedied by removing him from Pagani; besides, they 
said, it was not clear that a consultor general could be expelled with- 
out a vote of the whole council, and several of the members were 
absent at the time. The Saint replied that the members of the 
council had only a consultative vote, and that the Rector Major was 
not obliged in an urgent case to know their opinion before taking 
action. The bell for night prayers put an end to the discussion, 
which was adjourned until the next day. 

But the next day brought with it a violent scene which afflicted 
the whole community and enlightened the consciences of the con- 
gultors. The morning meditation was barely finished when Adinolfi 
and his three accomplices appeared before the Rector Major, with 
staff in hand and their cloaks on their arms, and had the audacity to 
ask fora dispensation from their vows. Alphonsus and his consultors 
could hardly believe their ears. Their tender father, moved with 
compassion for the erring youths whom he knew to be the victims of 
a base act of perfidy, tried to show them that advantage had been 
taken of their inexperience. He begged them to have pity on their 
own souls. Nay, he went on his knees before them, conjuring them in 
a broken voice not to break the heart of the father who had loved 
them so tenderly, “What injury have I done you?” he asked, 
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“what has the Congregation done against you?” All who witnessed 
the scene were in tears; only the four rebels remained cold and insen- 
sible. They replied to Alphonsus’ entreaties with violent invectives. 
They were asked to make at least a few days’ retreat before putting 
their resolution into effect, but they repeated insolently that they 
intended to leave at once, and that if the doors were not immediately 
opened for them they would complain to the King of the violence to 
which they were subjected. Alphonsus seeing that they were com- 
pletely blinded said no more, and the four took the road for Nocera 
to arrange with their betrayer what they were to do next. But at 
the same time a courier was despatched by Alphonsus to Father 
Fiocchi to inform Muscari, at once and wherever he might be, that he 
was expelled from the Congregation. 

Muscari was out of the house when the. courier arrived. He and 
Father Tortora, who was to have been his socews in Rome, had gone 
to say good-bye to the Bishop, Mgr. Volpe. Father Fiocchi accom- 
panied by Father de Robertis at once set out to meet him, and 
shortly after saw him leaving the bishop’s palace to return to the 
monastery. Father Fiocchi stopped him, but had not the courage to 
tell him of his expulsion.. “You must know the reason,” said the 
father, “why four of the students have asked for a dispensation.” “I 
know nothing about it,” replied Muscari, “at least nothing that I can 
tell you.” “If you can tell me nothing about it,” said Fiocchi, “go at 
once to Ciorani and justify yourself with the Rector Major.” “Very 
well,” said Muscari calmly; and without more ado he set out on the 
road to Ciorani. But he never got so far, for he had not the least 
desire to face Alphonsus, now that the premature departure of his 
four accomplices had disconcerted all his plans. On arriving at 
Mater Domini, where there was a Basilian monastery, he entered 
there, put on once more the Basilian habit, and renounced of his own 
accord the name of Redemptorist which he had been so anxious to 
assume. In his desk at Nocera was found the calumnious memorial 
which he had intended to present to the Pope. God allowed events 
to be precipitated, in order to foil the plot which had been so cleverly 
contrived. The young men, sent quite unexpectedly to Ciorani, had 
thoughtlessly asked for their dispensation instead of waiting till 
Muscari had reached Rome. Then again had not Alphonsus ordered 
Father Fiocchi to announce to the culprit the decree of expulsion ‘at 
once and wherever he might be,’ Muscari would have returned to the 
house, and taken possession of his famous memorial with the signa- 
tures of his four accomplices; and the document instead of proving 
his criminal perfidy, as was now the case, might have been adduced 
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by him to justify his alleged grievances against the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer. 

Muscari wrote from his new monastery a letter to the holy 
founder in which he complained of the accusations that had been 
made against him. Was he responsible for the departure of the four 
students? He considered it an outrage that the word treason should 
have been applied to his actions. He concluded by claiming his 
books and clothes. Alphonsus replied in such a way as to leave no 
alternative but silence to the deserter, and yet to open his heart to 
repentance in case he were not utterly dead to the voice of conscience 
and honour. “My most esteemed Father Don Giuseppe,” he said, 
“for the last two nights I have been unable to sleep, nor can I recover 
my calm at the thought of the immense harm you have done to this 
poor Congregation, so much beloved by you before you entered it, but 
since then the object of your hate. That the young men in question 
had lost their vocation through you was a thought I could not have 
brought myself to entertain; but from what I have gathered from their 
own mouth, and after other information which has since reached: me, I 
can no longer doubt it. I do not occupy myself with going into details, 
because it is useless and could only make your Reverence more dis- 
pleased. My Don Giuseppe, you know how much I loved and 
esteemed you before you were one of us; you know what I have 
since done to honour you with the poor little honours which a poor 
Congregation can give; how, from the very beginning I entrusted to 
you the most precious treasure of the Congregation, I mean its young 
men; how, to procure your greater peace of mind, I removed from 
Nocera Father Mazzini, a subject of such great esteem and edification. 
to all. Iappointed you and maintained you as lector, and later on as 
prefect and spiritual father of the young men, but always with fear. 

“Your Reverence will say that there was nothing to fear. But 
see in what the nothing has resulted. It has resulted in the ruin of 
four poor young men, who were so many angels, and yesterday morn- 
ing appeared so many furies, although I prayed them with so much 
affection and tenderness, even going so far as to go on my knees at 
their feet, that they would put off at least for three days their 
departure which was so precipitate. These four especially I have 
loved as the apple of my eye, because truly they were four angels 
who had always conducted themselves so well, particularly they were 
so humble, that they were an edification to all. Well, yesterday 
morning, your Reverence would have been scandalised yourself had 
you seen with what disorder and arrogance they spoke to me and all, 
with what contempt and even threats they exclaimed against the 
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Congregation, going so far as to say that they would have recourse 
to His Majesty against me, saying that I wished to keep them by 
force, because I would not free them from their vow and oath. O my 
God, it was they who bound themselves to Jesus Christ, and I was 
holding them by force! But why did I not relieve them from their 
vows? Because I loved them and had compassion on them, and saw 
that they were losing their vocation for a mere temptation of the 
devil. 

“But enough. I do not want to give you any more annoyance, 
for I know that every word gives you pain. Enough, I say. Neither 
myself nor the Congregation have merited this treatment from your 
Reverence. I forgive you, however, and I pray Jesus Christ to forgive 
you, because I still esteem and love you, and I hope that if you do 
not now recognise it, one day the Madonna will make you recognise 
the mistake you have made, in doing this harm to the Congregation 
and to those poor young: men, so that you may weep for it as it 
deserves. And these are all the injurious things that have been 
publicly said, namely, that your Reverence has betrayed the Congre- 
gation—a thing that is a matter of knowledge to the very stones, 

“Your Reverence has written that you will not do harm to the 
Congregation, and will even take pains to do it good. This indeed I 
pray for too. Do not do it harm, for you will give great displeasure 
to Jesus Christ. We are only here to suffer pain and fatigue for 
Jesus Christ, and for poor souls, and truly you know it well. I fear 
that from henceforth the devil, when you hear the Congregation 
named, may make you hear the name of the object of your greatest 
hatred, and that he will suggest to you that to justify your conduct 
you must discredit us. My Father Don Giuseppe, do not do it. I 
write to you from my heart and with tears in my eyes. I wish to 
hope that your Reverence, when the passion that you have against me 
and the senior fathers is allayed, will make known by proofs that you 
are going to resume the affection that you at one time showed to the 
Congregation. 

“As for all your other effects and books your Reverence need not 
doubt. Ah, Don Giuseppe! it was not your property but yourself 
that we loved and wished to have; it is not your property but your- 
self that it grieves me now to lose, for, I repeat, I still love you, and 
you know yourself how much I have loved and esteemed you, and 
therefore do not disquiet yourself at all, because you shall be satisfied 
and contented.” ! 

We have no means of knowing what impression was made on 
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Muscari’s heart by this letter, at once so true and so touching, but it 
is certain that it did not prevent him from continuing his evil con- 
duct. Passing through Naples he paid a visit to the Chinese college 
to see the brother of one of his victims—a young priest who was pre- 
paring for the foreign missions, whom Father Fatigati, Matthew 
Ripa’s successor, regarded as his best subject. To him Muscari 
dilated upon his project for founding a society of missionaries in 
Rome for the evangelising of heathen lands. The young men who 
were accompanying him, one of them being the very brother of the 
young priest, were to be the pioneers of the faith and the first to win 
the crown of martyrdom. Why not join them and share their happi- 
ness? The young priest allowed himself to be led astray by Muscari’s 
golden promises, and left the college with the little group. Muscari 
at once embarked for Rome, telling his future apostles that he would 
send for them at the fitting time. But before he reached the Eternal 
City he ‘had abandoned his visionary project, and his deluded fol- 
lowers never heard from him again. Spera, confused and repentant, 
had not waited for this break-up to return to the fold. Siviglia asked 
for some months to examine his vocation more fully, and finally 
threw himself at Alphonsus’ feet. The Saint consented to receive 
him again in consideration of his youth. Cacciatore continued to be 
always attached to the Congregation which he served in the capacity 
of an auxiliary. After a number of years he took steps to be re- 
admitted into the Congregation, but they do not appear to have been 
successful. Only Adinolfi remained in the world, and was lost to the 
Congregation for ever. 

Alphonsus was not without fear on the subject of Muscari. He 
wrote to Father Sanseverino, his friend and agent in Rome, asking 
him to keep an eye on the deserter, and to beg Cardinal Besozzi, the 
Grand Penitentiary, not to dispense the four students from their 
vows. “Do not fear,” Sanseverino answered, “ Besozzi has promised 
me that he will never grant the dispensation without previously 
arranging with your Paternity. As for Muscari I shall be able to 
silence him if it ever becomes necessary. I have done him a service 
with the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, and have not seen 
him since. You need not fear him any more.” The ambitious 
Basilian returned to his own order, where he found the dignities for 
which he yearned. One of the Basilians of Mater Domini one day 
paid a visit to Alphonsus to offer his condolences on the recent 
events. “Muscari has made us weep,” Alphonsus said to him, “but 
the day will come when he will make you do the same.” The 
fulfilment of the prophecy was not long delayed, for the turbulent 
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religious used the influence he possessed in Rome to separate the 
abbeys of Naples from those of the Pontifical States, and to have 
himself appointed perpetual abbot of the Roman house and irremov- 
able visitor of all the monasteries in the States of the Church. It 
would seem however that he always kept up some kind of relations 
with Alphonsus, for the holy founder continued to send him his 
publications. We even find at the end of one of his theological 
dissertations a letter from Muscari full of praise for the author. 

Muscari himself also wrote a number of works against the Jan- 
senists, the Synod of Pistoia, and Bishop Scipione Ricci! He died 
in 1792, at the age of seventy-eight, five years after St. Alphonsus. 

We may well imagine the sorrow that reigned in the house of 
Ciorani after the departure of the four deserters. But they had no 
sooner crossed the threshold than Alphonsus called the whole com- 
munity together and said: “We are going to recite the Agimus tibi 
gratias and an Ave to our good Mother Mary. God has delivered 
us from those unhappy ones who have drunk the poison of revolt.” 
He then recited the prayers of thanksgiving surrounded by his 
brethren. “He told us,” adds one of the students, “that we were to 
have a holiday next day, for if it was only right that we should be 
afflicted at the loss of our companions, we had good reason to rejoice 
over the fact that God had saved the Congregation.” At the close 
of the recreation next day he assembled all the fathers, students, and 
brothers in the chapel, and announced that all, beginning with him- 
self, were to renew their religious profession, in order to bind them- 
selves more closely than ever to God and the Congregation. In an 
address full of fatherly affection he spoke to them of the misfortune 
of losing one’s vocation. “Even in this life,’ he said, “God punishes 
those who turn their back upon it. Remorse of conscience will 
torment them until the day of their death. And what torment per- 
haps may await them in hell for having lost their vocation, for when 
one link in the chain of graces is broken, too often all is lost.” 

“My dear brethren,’ he added, “I recommend you above all 
else not to keep your conscience closed to your superiors. Had 
the unhappy ones who have left us manifested their temptations, they 
would have triumphed over them. The devil hides himself under a 
veil of deceit—if we wish to escape the snares he is setting for us, let 
us at once reveal our temptations to those who are charged by God 
with the duty of enlightening and protecting us.’ He then insisted 
on the necessity of prayer, and showed them the danger of sacrificing 
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prayer to study. It had been an inordinate love of learning which 
had caused all the trouble. “I shall not be sorry,” he said, “to see 
you retrenching a little from your studies in order to give the extra 
time to prayer. We have more need of sanctity than of science. 
Called as we are to help poor abandoned souls, if we are not saints 
we expose ourselves to the danger of falling into a thousand im- 
perfections and a thousand sins.” Last of all he exhorted them to 
repeat continually, in the prayers prescribed by the rule, the offering 
of their hearts to God, and to throw themselves blindly in the time 
of temptation into His almighty arms. “The devil,” he said, “can 
never succeed in ruining the soul which abandons itself entirely to 
God.” 

After these words so full of help he renewed his vows before 
the whole community, and then the others, profoundly moved, came 
to his feet one after another and pronounced the formula of their 
oblation.. “Anyone who beheld us all filled with joy,” writes the 
student Caprioli, “might have thought that it was once more the 
beginning of the Congregation. For my own part, I may say that I 
was even less moved on the day of my profession than on that blessed 
evening of October 16. And we were all animated with the same 
sentiments, because we felt within us once more that old spirit of 
charity which the intrigues and dissimulation of Muscari had for a 
moment obliterated. When our dear brother Spera, who had already 
returned to the convent, threw himself at our father’s feet and publicly 
asked forgiveness for his error, when we heard him pronounce the 
formula of the vows in a voice choked with sobs, we all began to weep 
with him. Then our father intoned the Ze Deum, in thanksgiving to 
God for having taken us from the world, to ask for the grace of 
perseverance—for without His grace we might go astray like our 
brothers—and finally to glorify Divine Providence for having brought 
to nought the dark plot against the Congregation.” “All these 
things,’ adds the pious student, “came to pass in order that all of 
us, and myself in particular—poor sinner that I am—might grow 
more and more attached to Jesus Crucified.” 

Some time later on the death, on Nov. 12, 1751, of a lay brother, 
Cajetan Camarca, at Caposele, Alphonsus addressed the following 
circular to all the houses: “I am not grieved, my dear brothers, 
when God calls one of us to another life; I weep because I am flesh 
and blood, but I am consoled when I reflect that he has died in the 
Congregation, for I hold it as certain that anyone who dies in the 
Congregation will be saved. Nor am I afflicted when some of our 
subjects leave us on account of their failings; rather am I rejoiced 
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to see the Congregation delivered from a diseased sheep who might 
infect the rest. 

“You know, my brethren, that there are many, once belonging to 
us, who are now outside. What will be their end I know not; but of 
this much I am certain—they will always lead an unhappy life, they 
will live with disquietude and die with disquietude because they have 
abandoned their vocation. They have left us to live more contentedly, 
but they will never have a day’s rest at the thought of having left 
God to live according to their own caprice. With difficulty will they 
practise prayer, because in their prayer remorse will always make 
itself felt for having left God; and so they will abandon prayer, and 
abandoning prayer God knows how they will end.” 

In this way the Saint profited by the fatal occurrence to put his 
companions on their guard against imperfections which, in the long 
run, lead to the destruction of those who do not reform. In the same 
circular he said: “Still less am I afflicted by persecutions. They 
even give me courage, because when we conduct ourselves well I am 
certain that God will not abandon us. What terrifies me is when | 
hear that anyone is imperfect, and obeys little and make little account 
of the rule.” 

It only remained, in order to efface the last vestiges of recent 
events, to reorganise the house of studies in such a way as to make 
piety and learning flourish at the same time. Alphonsus secured this 
end by making two nominations which pleased fathers and students 
alike. When the latter returned to Nocera on Nov. 1, 1751, they 
found their holy prefect Mazzini reinstalled. With Mazzini was a 
brilliant young professor of twenty-five. This was no other than 
that Alexander de Meo whose vocation we have already described.' 

The new lector in spite of his youth soon eclipsed even Muscari 
by his extraordinary learning. Father de Meo had familiarised 
himself with theology, philosophy, history, and the study of lan- 
guages to such an extent as to excite the admiration of the greatest 
scholars. Anyone, says Tannoia, who saw the little religious, as 
humble and modest as the students who sat under him, could not at 
first understand why Alphonsus had chosen him to lecture in philo- 
sophy and theology. A certain bishop receiving him one day, to- 
gether with his students, endeavoured, not without a touch of malice, 
to draw him into a discussion on some difficult points. Alexander 
saw his aim, and replied to all he said, but with the greatest modera- 
tion. The bishop after a while plunged into a discussion on the 
subject of the universality of the deluge. Father Alexander only. 
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answered simply: “Yes, I have read these opinions in Dom Calmet.” 
“Oh,” replied his Lordship, “I read Calmet before you were born.” 
He told him to come and renew the discussion in the evening. 
Father de Meo went to the meeting without mistrust, but he found 
at the palace a Thomist theologian, who began to give him a 
lecture upon grace, and to quote St. Augustine in support of his 
system. “My father,” said Alexander, “if we are to discuss this 
subject, let us not bring St. Augustine into the argument. The 
Dominicans claim to have him with them; the Augustinians are 
confident that they give the true interpretation of his views; while 
even the heretical Jansenius is so certain that he is at one with the 
great doctor that he has called his book Augustenus. It is not befit- 
ting that we should speak too confidently when so many learned 
men have differed so widely in opinion.” His opponent’s arguments 
were disarranged by this demurrer, and he retired from the field. 

On another occasion a certain learned doctor asked him before 
a number of priests. what office he filled in the Congregation. “JI 
have been appointed to teach theology,” humbly replied Alexander. 
“Tam surprised,” retorted the doctor, “that Father de’ Liguori, with 
his age and experience, should have confided to you a task which 
requires profound study.” “If your remarks affected myself alone,” 
said Alexander, “I should say nothing, but since you criticise my 
Father Alphonsus I am ready to debate with you on any question 
that you please, even of law.” “Iam speaking of theology,” said the 
doctor.” “Very good,” he replied, “let us talk about theology.” In 
less than an hour his vast erudition and pitiless logic reduced his 
adversary to silence. Father de Meo, as we shall see later on, 
became a'scholar and a preacher of the first rank. One bishop after 
hearing him remarked to our Saint: “He is a prodigy—his like has 
not been seen before and will not be again.’ Alphonsus replied in 
language remarkable indeed in one who knew so well the value of ~ 
words and was himself so great a theologian. ' “Father de Meo’s 
genius,” he said with awe, “helps to give me some idea of the 
wisdom of God.” 

Yet he would never have chosen de Meo to fill Muscari’s place 
had not the young lector’s virtue ve pace with his intellectual 
powers. His application to study fever diminished his fervour. 
Prayer and mortification were his inseparable companions. His 
self-denial was continual. He fasted on bread and water every 
Saturday, and took the discipline every day. Three objects of love 
filled his whole heart—Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, the Blessed 
Virgin, and his holy Rule. Hence the innovations attempted by 
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Muscari had no influence on him. Too intelligent to allow himself 
to be dazzled, and too virtuous to yield to the stirring of passion, he 
remained faithful in spite of the defections of others, and employed 
all his influence in maintaining the observance of the rule. Alexander 
accepted humiliations and corrections at the hand of his father with 
all the docility of a child. A few months after de Meo’s nomination 
as lector Alphonsus one evening found himself unable to preach 
the Saturday sermon on account of an attack of fever, and told the 
young father to take his place. Alexander not having time to pre- 
pare his discourse took refuge in his stores of learning. He tried to 
show that the Blessed Virgin had been honoured implicitly centuries 
before she was born; that the Druids had erected a statue of the 
Mother and Child; that the Egyptians used to worship a virgin 
_ seated beside a babe in a cradle; that the Argonauts, at the time of 
the Judges of Israel, had dedicated a temple in her honour, and the 
Sybils, the echoes of the prophets, had announced ‘the glories of 
Mary. But unfortunately for the orator, Alphonsus had braved his 
fever and come down to the choir, where he listened to the magni- 
ficent flights which were so much Greek to the congregation. “When 
he heard of the Argonauts and the Sybils,” says Tannoia,' “he turned 
to us exclaiming: ‘And so this is the way men preach here!’ He 
began to move uneasily in his seat, got up, sat down again, made 
gestures of impatience, while our Alexander was marching trium- 
phantly on. Finally, at a passage worse than any before, unable to 
contain himself any longer, our father said aloud: ‘I will make him, 
come down;’ and he sent Brother Gaspar Corvino to tell the preacher 
to leave the pulpit at once.2 Then, without waiting, he cut short the 
orator’s discourse by intoning the Zantum Ergo, to the great surprise 
of all present. The poor father, covered with confusion, met the Saint 
on the staircase, and went on his knees. Alphonsus condemned him to 
three days retreat.” Alexander de Meo, instead of growing indignant 
as Muscari would have done at being reprimanded in public, owned 
his error, familiarised himself with the language and ideas suited for 
the people, and became one of the greatest missionaries of the age. 


‘ Tannoia II. 55: 


* By an oversight on p. 197 sera, this religious is called Hather Gaspar Corvino. He was 
a lay-brother not a priest. 
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CEPA ARN. 


The Decree of 1752. 


THe storm raised by Muscari in the interior of the Congregation, 

had shaken it for a moment ‘only to base it deeper,’ but the evil 
one now sought for an outside lever powerful enough to overthrow it. 
This lever he thought he found in the regalists’ fanatical dislike of — 
religious orders. 7 

The Pope’s approbation had given a canonical existence to the 
institute, but had in no way modified its civil status. According to 
the principles in vogue at the time pontifical acts remained a dead 
letter until they had received the royal eveguatur. The King, said 
the regalists, is absolute master in his own domain, and has the right 
to prevent the execution in his territory of pontifical briefs and bulls, 
and even of conciliar canons, if he deems them to be contrary 
_ to the laws of the state or prejudicial to the interests of the people. 
Princes, under the pretext of defending themselves against the abuses 
of jurisdiction committed by the Court of Rome, arrogated to them- 
selves the right of governing the Church after their own fashion. 
Such were‘the claims made in the eighteenth century by the descend- 
ants of Louis XIV.,at Versailles, Madrid, and Naples. In Naples in 
particular there was an institution known as the Royal Chamber of 
Santa Chiara, which sat twice a week, and which was mainly 
concerned with the examination of requests for the erequatur. 
Difficult or opposed petitions were sent on to the tribunal of Royal 
Jurisdiction. At the time of which we write this Court was ruled 
absolutely by the Marquis Nicholas Fraggianni, nicknamed by the 
people Papa Nicola. This lay pontiff undertook to revise the acts of 
the Pope himself, now granting, now refusing the erequatur on his 
own authority from which there was no appeal. 

This servitude of the Church to the State was becoming general 
in Europe, and was accepted as perfectly natural even by the best 
intentioned persons. Peter Giannone, the bitter enemy of the 
pontifical power, in his zstory of Naples never loses an opportunity 
of extolling the principle of the placitum regium ; yet his adversary, 
the Cistercian Trogli, who wrote ten volumes in refutation of him, 
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also admits the lawfulness of the regalian right. “It is beyond 
question,” says the latter, “that the Popes hold their spiritual power 
immediately from Jesus Christ, and that the people must accept their 
decrees; still secular magistrates do not usurp pontifical jurisdiction 
when they refuse the exeguatur to acts contrary to the interests of 
those subject to them.” Thus according to this religious the Popes are 
directly charged by God to legislate for their spiritual subjects, but 
civil authorities are also charged by God to prevent this legislation 
having any effect, so that the war between Church and State is 
arranged by divine authority! “Pius V.,” Trogli goes on to say, 
“declares that this interference of the civil power in ecclesiastical 
affairs is intolerable. He asks princes to concern themselves with 
temporal matters, and leave the things of God to be regulated by the 
Church; but princes have none the less applied the eveguatur, not to 
give force to apostolical decrees, but to examine whether things said 
to be of God be not contrary to the rights of Caesar. Such has been 
the policy of the Kings of Naples, and it is well known with what 
rigour Charles of Bourbon, now reigning, applies the ereguatur to all 
rescripts from Rome.” Such was the kind of reasoning adopted in 
1750 by a theologian, an abbot of a monastery, and a defender of 
the Papacy, and that with the best possible faith, We have quoted 
from this Neapolitan apologist in order to show our readers the 
doctrinal conditions with which the founder of a new order had to 
contend. 

Without the eveguatur the brief of 1749 was a dead letter. But 
the difficulty was how to secure the royal approbation in Naples for 
a brief approving of a new congregation and in consequence favouring 
the extension of mortmain. This difficulty, insurmountable as it 
seemed to be, haunted the mind of our Saint even during Villani’s 
negociations in Rome. He therefore begged him to bring every 
possible influence to bear on the Neapolitan ambassador so as to gain 
his support. “I do not see why your Paternity allows yourself to be 
so much disturbed on the subject of the ereguatur,’ Villani answered 
(Feb. 1749); “Our Lord is not working miracles in our favour here in 
Rome to abandon us in Naples.” When urged anew he answered 
some days afterwards: “I fear that by attempting too much we shall 
only succeed in creating greater difficulties for ourselves. Still you 
may be sure that I am neglecting no means to ensure success—though 
to tell the truth I count little on our insignificant efforts. It is for 
God to bring us through the affair.” Continual prayers were offered 
that God would intervene, and for three years between 1749 and 
1752, a continual look out was kept fora favourable moment for pre- 
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senting the brief for the King’s approbation. All at once an incident 
occurred which rendered the situation well-nigh desperate. 

In January, 1752, the King was hunting in his demesne at 
Tremoleto, when he perceived in the distance a picturesque group 
of buildings which rose upon a hill. It was the monastery and 
church of Iliceto, but Charles III. took it for some ancient manor. 
“ Whose castle is that ?” he asked one of the gentlemen of his suite. 
“Tt belongs to the Cavaliere Don Alfonso de’ Liguori and his mis- 
sionaries,” was the reply. “They can well afford to build,” added 
the informant, “for they have just inherited sixty thousand ducats.” 
(412,000) He referred to the Casati bequest which, as we have seen, 
was not even enough for the support of the little community, but 
which popular report had swelled to fabulous proportions. The King 
became very angry. “So these,” he said, “are like the rest of them ! 
Their association is scarcely born and it is the owner of magnificent 
domains!” Returning to the capital, still haunted by the vision of 
the castle of Iliceto, he inveighed strongly against the institute, and 
commanded his ministers to make an enquiry into the acquisi- 
tions made by the missionaries and draw up a statement of their 
revenues. ; 

The unexpected news threw the whole Congregation into alarm, 
but Alphonsus would not give way to the anxiety he naturally felt. 
He recommended his companions to practise submission to the 
Divine will. “Our Lord,” he said, “wishes the institute to prosper, 
not by the favour and protection of princes, but by contempt, 
poverty, suffering, and persecution. When did you ever read of the 
works of God beginning in the midst of applause? St. Ignatius 
Loyola used to augur well for the future when he was informed of 
some new obstacle or some new reverse.” He had recourse to his 
usual means for obtaining what he wanted—prayer and mortifica- 
tion. He redoubled his penitential exercises, multiplied his alms, 
and set out for Naples, recommending himself to God. 

This time the ministry was preparing to issue a sentence of 
death. Hitherto its hostile designs had been counteracted by the 
King and the Marquis Brancone, but now that the Monarch himself 
was calling for rigorous measures, the order could hardly escape. 
Fraggianni would show that it had been established surreptitiously, 
in spite of the royal edicts, and the victims would be without defence. 
Alphonsus however proved beyond all cavil that his four houses, far 
from being rich, had each of them scarcely enough revenue for the 
support of a few missionaries. The house of Iliceto, which was par- 
ticularly incriminated, possessed but three hundred ducats (460) for 
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all its wants, The revenues of Caposele and Ciorani ran as high as 
five hundred ducats (£100). The house at Nocera had only its four 
walls and the produce of a small garden. The ministers replied 
that the official inquiry would establish the value of the different 
properties and the amount of their revenues, and in any case, even if 
the institute were not rich, it would become so in time. This was 
clearly aiming at the life of the Congregation. Still, in spite of 
appearances, Alphonsus had confidence in God, who would not let 
His own work perish. He had confidence too in the King, who 
with all his horror of mortmain loved the missions, and in his 
friend Brancone, who was determined to support him energetically 
at need. 

Meanwhile, while seeking all the support he could obtain for his 
cause, the Saint gave his time to preaching in the Neapolitan 
churches and convent chapels and to confraternities—in short, 
wherever his help was asked. He even gave a mission in the 
village of Marianella, where he was born. How many graces had 
he not received since the happy days of childhood! How not soul 
expanded with gratitude in that church where his young heart had 
said its first prayers to Jesus and Mary. On his return to Naples 
he met with a misadventure which was well calculated to satisfy 
his humility. 

One evening as he was going to his brother Hercules’ palace, 
mounted as usual on his little donkey, the people in the streets took 
him, with his beard and mended cloak, for a beggar, and followed him 
to the door with many a sarcasm at his expense. Alphonsus smiled 
as if he were receiving an ovation, which encouraged his assailants to _ 
further witticisms. The crowd soon began to grow rough, and when 
he alighted at his brother's door they commenced to hoot and press 
on him. Heaven knows how far they would have gone had not some 
shopkeepers near run out, and informed them that their beggar was 
no other than the brother of Don Hercules de’ Liguori. At this 
name which was well known in the quarter the crowd fortunately 
dispersed. 

People admired the calm of the Saint which nothing could disturb, 
but before long they had occasion to admire his great mortification 
also, Alphonsus, worn out with fatigue, had retired immediately to 
his room to rest, and when Don Hercules went to pay him a visit 
he found the door locked. Next morning he went upstairs twice to 
see him, but on each occasion the door was still closed. Finally 
he began to suspect that something was wrong, and forcing an 
entrance into the room, found Alphonsus lying fully dressed on 
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the bed and apparently lifeless. The doctors were hurriedly sent for. 
On their arrival they ordered him to be undressed, when the fact was 
revealed that his body was compressed by a cruel cilice or wire chain, 
which impeded his breathing and must have caused him a continual 
martyrdom. By being vigorously bled he was restored to conscious- 
ness. Then, seeing that the secret of his penances had been 
discovered, he said to Brother Francis Tartaglione, who attended 
him: “My dear brother, you should never have allowed this to 
happen.” He had reached a state of mind when a mark of esteem 
caused him more pain than a manifestation of contempt. Some days 
later he took his journey back to Nocera, leaving to his friend 
Brancone the task of defending his cause and bringing it forward 
again at the first favourable opportunity. 

Brancone, knowing the King’s real regard for the Saint, counted 
on his support. Indeed Charles III. had already come round to his 
former way of thinking. On learning that the accusation against 
Iliceto had been proved to be false, he regretted having put his 
ministers on a path which might-prove fatal to Alphonsus’ Congrega- 
tion. Brancone availed himself of this favourable occasion ‘to speak 
to him of the brief of Benedict XIV., and to suggest that he might 
give it the erequatur, taking of course all necessary precautions against 
the acquisition by the fathers of too great possessions. Such a com- 
promise, he argued, would secure the stability of the work without 
peril to the state. Charles III. seemed to have no objection to this 
solution, and Brancone wrote to Alphonsus on March i2nst1752 eae 
have spoken to the King about the great good done to souls by your 
institute, and the approbation which the Holy See has granted you, 
and have suggested to his Majesty a means of removing the diffi- 
culties in the way of conceding the eveguatur. It will be necessary 
to submit your rule for the examination of the King, who will decide 
with the help of God whether the expedient I have proposed satisfies 
the requirements of the state.” This was truly joyful news for 
Alphonsus. He set himself at once to draw up a petition which he 
hoped to place, together with the brief, in the King’s hands. In this 
petition he reminded his Majesty how for the last nineteen years he 
and his companions had traversed all the country districts, giving 
more than forty missions every year. With the concurrence of the 
Bishops and His Majesty’s consent he had been enabled to found four 
centres of work. Pope Benedict XIV. had just approved his labours 
by a brief which had not so far been put into execution, and could 
not be until His Majesty consented to give it the evequatur, Alphonsus 
therefore begged for this great favour, as a means of consolidating an 
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undertaking which in the highest degree affected the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls—especially the forsaken poor, and still 
more particularly the forty thousand peasants scattered throughout 
Apulia on His Majesty’s demesnes. 

But alas! before this petition reached the King’s hands the 
Tanuccis and Fraggiannis had succeeded in making him change 
his mind once more. His ministers held up before him as in a 
mirror the broad acres and countless ducats which would certainly 
be amassed by the Congregation should he allow it the right to 
acquire property. This was enough to make the suspicious Monarch 
order an inventory to be made at once of all the property which the 
new institute had already acquired. 

On May 4, 1752, the Ministers instructed the Superintendent of 
the Customs to proceed to an extra-judicial inquiry concerning the 
property left to the house of Iliceto by Canon Casati. The process 
began on June 6 and ended with the sending of the report to the 
King on September 30 by the Commissioner, Balthasar Citogesa 
friend of Alphonsus. This report which has been preserved, showed 
that the real property of the Casati bequest was estimated at five 
thousand ducats (41000), producing an annual revenue of about three 
hundred ducats (60). The amount of actual money left to the fathers 
by the deceased did not,. after deducting all expenses, exceed seven 
hundred ducats (4140). The whole had been bequeathed to Don 
Alphonsus on condition that he should have a certain number of 
masses celebrated, and serve the church of Our Lady of Consolation. 
There was no trace in this modest donation of the sixty thousand 
ducats which had so incensed the sovereign. It was therefore 
officially proved that, in spite of the accusations which had been 
made against it, the Congregation did not enjoy even sufficient 
resources for the maintenance of its novices and students, to say 
nothing of possessing vast domains. 

But what cared the ministers about the poverty of the institute? 
If the founder succeeded in obtaining the authorisation he was asking 
for, his order would at the same time obtain the faculty of possessing 
property, and what would then prevent it from amassing untold 
wealth? On the other hand if the Congregation were to be allowed 
to continue to exist without authorisation, what would become of the 
royal decrees? Such an abnormal and scandalous state of things 
had been too long tolerated. The inevitable conclusion was that the 
institute should be suppressed, and with all his regret at the thought 
of destroying the work of the missions, Charles III. was not at this 
moment disinclined to give his ministers a free hand, 
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On receipt of a warning from Brancone that the situation was 
becoming critical, and that the fate of the Congregation would be 
decided at an approaching meeting of the Council, Alphonsus went 
to Naples in September, after urging the fathers to commend their 
cause unceasingly to Our Lady, St. Joseph, and all their holy patrons. 
When on the point of leaving the house he looked in vain for his old 
cloak. His companions had hidden the dilapidated garment so as to 
spare him the gibes of the people he would meet. In its place they 
presented him with a mantle which though not new, was fairly 
respectable; but he asked again and again for the despised cloak 
which had been made away with, and only consented to wear the new 
one at last out of necessity. On his arrival in Naples Brancone 
acquainted him with the state of affairs. There was now no question 
of approbation or eveguatur, but one of bare life, and even this 
perhaps was only to be saved by the loss of a limb in the shape of 
one of the houses. “I have to keep waiting on here till Saturday 
week,” Alphonsus wrote on Saturday, September 23, 1752. “Our 
affair will come up for settlement next Thursday. Let us pray God 
that at least they leave us the houses, since the Marquis Brancone has 
hinted to me that we may have to abandon two of them. If they do 
leave us our houses, as to the income we shall have to conform to the 
will of God, for the times will be evil. If we had not had Brancone, 
perhaps at this very moment we should be dispersed. At the last 
council the King perhaps spoke the most strongly against us. Let 
us then be content with the houses and with the Providence of God. 
Tell what seems good to you of this according to your prudence 
to the other chorists, that they may pray fervently during these 
days, as long as we are not out of danger. This morning I had 
a battle with Brancone; I do not know how he is not weary of our 
affairs.” 

He soon learned from personal experience that his friend was not 
in the least mistaken about the disposition of the ministers. He 
asked for an audience with the Marquis Fraggianni, the soul of the 
council in all ecclesiastical matters. The reception was highly dis- 
couraging. He was received with studied rudeness. The minister 
who wished to get rid of his importunate visitor as quickly as pos- 
sible did not even offer him a chair. When the Saint observed that 
his institute had been founded not to make money but to save souls, 
“That kind of talk,” answered the Marquis, “may do for old women, 
but not for me.” Alphonsus took no notice of the insult, but as he 
bowed and took his leave, he said: “My lord, I recommend to you 
the business of Jesus Christ.” “Jesus Christ has no business in the 
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royal chamber,” replied Fraggianni. So much the worse, one would | 
have thought, for the soul of Fraggianni. 

Mer. Lucci, O.M., the holy Bishop of Bovino, and a great friend 
of Alphonsus and the Congregation, came forward to intervene on 
their behalf in this hour of extreme peril. Profiting by a close 
acquaintance with the Marquis Fraggianni, he in his turn recom- 
mended the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer to his kind- 
ness. The answer he received was: “These people are like the 
Jesuits. They are beginning in poverty, but later on nothing will 
satisfy them.” The bishop laughed at this. “Satisfy them!” he 
said. “With what? With dirt perhaps. For that is the only 
thing they can collect in the places where they visit. They may 
congratulate themselves if they can get enough to eat day by day.” 
The Marquis answered shortly that he held to his opinion. Other 
influential persons whose protection was asked by Alphonsus showed 
themselves less arrogant towards him, but hardly more friendly to 
his cause. 

Meanwhile the session of the Royal Council, which was to be one 
of life or death for the fathers, was close at hand. Alphonsus, still 
hoping against hope, begged Brancone to let the King know that he 
would accept all restrictions relating to the right of acquiring or 
possessing property, provided that the Congregation were allowed to 
exist, and he and his companions not rendered incapable of work- 
ing for abandoned souls. ‘Thirteen grains a day (about five pence) 
would suffice for the subsistence of each of his companions, Bran- 
cone reported the words to the King. “ Thirteen grains!” repeated. 
His Majesty. “That is really too little!” When the Council met 
they weighed in the balance for the last time the utility of the 
missions and the policy of the state, the good that was being done 
by the institute and the evil that would accrue from giving them 
leave to acquire property. It was about to be decided that the 
policy of the state should carry the day, when Brancone, in concert 
with the King, proposed an expedient which might satisfy all parties, 
This was to allow the Congregation to exist, but at the same time 
to forbid the missionaries to acquire any further possessions. The 
King was pleased to be able to take this middle course, which saved 
at once both his Catholicism and his regalism. The members of the 
Council would have preferred a more radical solution, but they were 
courtiers enough to accept Brancone’s alternative in order to please 
the King. The adoption of this modus vivendi was ratified by the 
royal decree of Dec. 9, 1752, which ran somewhat as follows.! 
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“Appreciating all the good that is being effected by the missions 
given under the direction of Don Alfonso de’ Liguori, the King has 
not permitted the destruction of a work so much to the glory of God 
and the profit of His Majesty’s vassals. His Majesty guided by his 
piety desires that this work should be maintained in its primitive 
fervour, and to this end has issued the following regulations :— 

“The missionaries living together in the form of a society under 
the direction of Don Alfonso de’ Liguori are forbidden to acquire or 
possess in common real or personal estate. Wherefore all donations, 
legacies, or bequests, made to them not as individuals but as members 
of a community are declared null and void. 

“In order that the missionaries may continue the work to which 
they have hitherto given themselves with unwearied zeal, and keep 
up their laudable custom of giving their missions gratuitously, His 
Majesty permits them to retain their patrimonial property. As for 
the property previously acquired by them, it will be administered by 
the respective Bishops of the four houses of Ciorani, Iliceto, Nocera, 
and Caposele. From the income of this property the Bishops will 
pay to each of the missionaries and those who serve them two carlins 
(about 84d.) a day, and the balance shall be distributed among the 
poor. 

“These provisions shall continue in vigour as long as the work of 
the missions endures. Should the society be dissolved, the revenues 
from the property aforesaid shall be employed by the Bishops for the 
relief of the poor in the different localities in which the property is 
situated. 

“Qn these conditions the:-King permits the companions of 
Don Alfonso de’ Liguori to live in common ‘in these four houses 
only, that is to say, Ciorani, Iliceto, Nocera, and Caposele, which 
His Majesty grants them as residences but does not recognise as 
religious communities.” 

Thus the King, by this decree of spoliation, deprived the institute 
of all its property, to hand it over to the bishops, who, in their 
capacity as administrators, were to grant to each member of the 
Congregation eight pence half-penny a day! The surplus revenue 
His gracious Majesty generously bestowed upon the poor. The con- 
fiscation was all the more iniquitous from the fact that Alphonsus 
had, in order to act in conformity with the existing legislation, 
acquired the property by a private title, and not in the name of the 
Congregation which had no legal existence. The house of Ciorani 
was the only exception, for Sarnelli’s donation having been made 
previous to the regalist decree of 1740 had been registered in the 
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name of the community; but on June 4 of this same year 1752 Don 
Andrew drew up a new act in proper legal form, declaring his dona- 
tion to be not to the community of Ciorani, but ‘to Don Alfonso 
de’ Liguori, as a private individual, and to his heirs”! The King, 
therefore, despoiled not only religious communities but even private 
individuals in the name of the state. He did this to the detriment of 
generous missionaries, who, by his own statement, were devoting 
themselves with unwearied zeal to the spiritual interests of his sub- 
jects. He did it moreover on the pretext of lightening the burdens 
of the people, at a time when he himself was building at the public 
cost the splendid castles of Capodimonte and Portici, the magnificent 
theatre of San Carlo, and that marvel of art, the palace of Caserta, 
the Neapolitan Versailles. During that year 1752 in which two 
carlins a day were allotted to Don Alphonsus de’ Liguori, the archi- 
tect Vanvitelli was building the most magnificent palace in Europe, 
to serve as a royal residence during a few short months of the year. 
The people had to contribute millions to pay for its stones and 
precious marbles, its statues, pictures, and artistic decorations. 

Yet such was the tyranny of the times that Alphonsus positively 
welcomed a decree which permitted him to live—at least until further 
orders. For in spite of its restrictive clauses, this governmental act, 
based as it was on the recognition of the public utility of the missions, 
constituted a formal modus vivendt, very precarious no doubt, but 
still sufficient to guarantee him against any attempt at summary 
suppression, If the King did not recognise the fathers and brothers 
as a Congregation, or their houses as religious communities with the _ 
right of possessing property, still he permitted the missionaries to 
form a species of association under the ditection of their founder. 
In this way the houses ceased to be isolated and became organised 
into a society. It was thus a step forward, and Alphonsus wrote 
of it on Dec. 12, 1752, to Mother Mary of Jesus, Superior of Ripa- 
candida, in these terms: “We have gone through a great danger 
of seeing the whole Congregation dissolved, but by the grace of 
God the King afterwards made us a very favourable decree.” “The 
storm let loose by hell against us,’ he wrote to another friend, 
whose name has not come down to us, on Dec. 26, “has been no 
small one, but Our Lord has made all turn to good. For the 
King, whereas at first he was somewhat averse to us, is now 
affectionately disposed. It is true that in the decree he makes some 
restrictions, but we are content with the result, because now the work 
is approved and established, which was the chief thing that mattered.” 

1See a memorial to the Royal Chamber of Santa Chiara, Dec. 9, 1759. 
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Like the traveller who escapes from brigands the poor founder con- 
eratulates himself that his life is safe and only his purse is lost. 
Brancone on the contrary did not take such a cheerful view of 
what had happened. He had indeed succeeded in preventing the 
destruction of a good work, but he could not shut his eyes 
to the fact that his adversaries were gaining ground every day. 
Tanucci was becoming absolute master of the situation, Fraggianni 
was playing the pope in Naples, the Concordat was being virtually 
abrogated by the decrees of regalism, and Brancone realised that the 
time was not far distant when he would be obliged as Minister for 
ecclesiastical affairs to put his signature to acts which his conscience 
must condemn. Rather than submit to this he determined to give 
in his resignation, especially as he was in failing health and had 
need of quiet and rest. He told Alphonsus that he thought of 
leaving the Court for the good of his soul, and asked the Saint to 
advise him as to this grave step. Alphonsus, after weighing the 
disastrous consequences of a resignation which would leave the 
enemies of the Church without check in the Council of State, felt 
bound to dissuade his friend from his resolution; but feeling that he 
himself was too much of an interested party in the matter to give an 
altogether unbiassed judgement, he advised him not to do anything 
definite without consulting clear-sighted and conscientious advisers. 
Meanwhile he himself sought advice from Mother Mary of Jesus, 
Prioress of the Carmelites of Ripacandida, whose supernatural pru- 
dence he knew. “The Marquis Brancone has greatly helped us,” 
he Said inthe Metter of Dec: “12, already. quoted; “T-beo) you 
recommend him to God. I also beg you, (this is in confidence), to 
make a novena for him. He has become doubtful as to whether he 
ought to renounce the position he holds of Secretary of State, to 
attend better to his soul in private life. But I have dissuaded him 
from doing so, for in my opinion, the good of the Church requires 
that he should not resign. After the novena tell me what Our Lord 
has put into your mind. Recommend me to Jesus Christ.” The 
holy Prioress was evidently of the same mind as Alphonsus, since 
her answer, when communicated to Brancone, drew from him the 
following letter to the Saint (Feb. Io, 1753 ee Most honoured Friend, 
I have read the Prioress of Ripacandida’s letter which you have for- 
warded to me, and rest assured that neither her sentiments nor 
yours will I communicate to any one. In it I notice the same 
opinion with regard to this office as that given me by other very 
pious and learned persons. I must then adore the Providence of 
God, which thus disposes of me, and study to continue to bear the 
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burden of this charge with the greatest rectitude and joy, hoping 
that Our Lord in His mercy will be pleased to bless me.” So 
Brancone remained as Minister, without neglecting at the same time 
the salvation of his soul. He kept up through Alphonsus a spiritual 
correspondence with Mother Mary of Jesus, in whose talents and 
great virtues he too had learned to confide.’ 

In his heart Charles III. entertained a great esteem for Brancone, 
and was anxious to keep him among his advisers, both to prevent 
the anti-clerical party from growing too strong, and to repair with 
his Minister’s help the acts of oppression which his own con- 
science reproached him with having allowed. Especially in the 
matter of the decree of 1752 it was not long before he recognised 
the injustice of the measures taken against an institute so necessary 
for the welfare of his peasantry, the diffusion and perpetuity of 
which he was himself anxious to ensure. He would therefore have 
been quite willing to adopt some plan by which it might be con- 
stituted into a religious society, provided this could be effected with- 
out violence to his sacred principle of denying approbation to any 
new order. He was trying in concert with Brancone to work out 
this insoluble problem when all at once he thought that he had dis- 
covered a solution. His consort, Queen Amelia, told him that an 
ancient order, now fallen from its splendour, was greatly in need of 
reform. The reform was possible only by the infusion of new blood. 
Several of its monasteries were almost empty. There could be no 
hope of transforming the old men—indeed there were but a few of 
them left; but a regeneration might be effected by the addition of - 
younger religious. The Queen had evidently set her heart on this 
reform, so Charles III. remarked one day to Brancone: “Why could 
not Don Alphonsus de’ Liguori undertake the reformation of this 
order? He and his companions might take the name and habit of 
these approved religious, and at the same time continue their own 
work and observe their own rule. The refractory subjects could be 
_sent into retirement into one of their houses, while others would be 
formed in the noviciate according to the spirit of the new institute. 
Thus Padre de’ Liguori and his companions by incorporating them- 
selves in an approved order would require no new royal decree to 
enjoy all the privileges appertaining to religious.” 

The Saint on being informed of this singular project returned 


"We cannot but be reminded of the similar case in which SS. Augustine and Alipius dis- 
suaded Count Boniface from retiring from the world. But St. Alphonsus’ advice had happier 
results than St. Augustine’s. Boniface afterwards brought the Vandals into Africa; Brancone 
served the Church faithfully till his death. 
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warm thanks to the King for his kindly dispositions towards the 
Congregation, and asked for time to reflect on the proposed plan. 
But it did not take him long to see the inconveniences and impos- 
sibilities attending the scheme. Reformers, even with the support 
of Popes and Kings, have often had to retire discomfited before 
the opposition they have met with. In the present case it was not 
merely a reform which was to be attempted, but a revolution. The 
old elements would not give way to the new without a struggle. On 
the other hand the fusion of the old with the new seemed to be an 
impossibility. The old members would refuse the new rule, and the 
new members would decline to accept the name and habit of the 
old. Alphonsus would be risking the loss of his own institute, and 
might at the same time fail to save the order which was to be 
renewed. These reasons were laid before the King by Brancone. 
Charles saw their force and did not further insist. 

The project however served at least to show the monarch’s good 
will. Hope sprang up once more in the holy founder’s heart. This 
time his plan was to try and conquer the King’s obstinate refusal of 
the eveguatur by the influence of the pious Queen Maria Amelia. 
With this end in view he had recourse to the kind offices of one of 
his penitents, Mother Angela del Divino Amore, the foundress of 
the Discalced Carmelites of Capua. The Queen was much attached 
to this holy nun, and during the summer when the Court was trans- 
ferred to the Castle of Caserta would often go and talk to her about 
spiritual things. Mother Angela seemed then to be an ideal inter- 
mediary for interesting the Queen in the cause of the institute. 
Alphonsus begged her to use her influence, and she consented with 
good will to do so, though not without pointing out the difficulties 
in the way of success. 

“The only difficulty,” replied the Saint, in a letter of July 4, 1753, 
“turns on the question of the acquisition of property. But on this 
head we shall-be content with whatever arrangements His Majesty 
may make. Does he wish us never to possess anything and merely 
receive some alms from the bishops? He has but to command, we 
will obey. It is enough if he will approve us, and not leave us hang- 
ing in the air. Ifthe King knew this our proposal I think that he 
would relent, for we do not desire to possess anything. But who will 
propose this to him? If I could speak to him myself I would under- 
take to tell him; but the King wiil not grant mean audience, Ihave ~ 
tried to speak to him, but it is not possible. The Queen can speak to 
him if she wishes. Enough. When the time comes I will beg you 
again to tell her of this new proposal. 
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“T have not lost the hope that Jesus Christ is going by your means 
to establish this work for the salvation of so many poor abandoned 
souls, It may be that God has made you meet with this favour of 
the Queen, not only for the affair of your own holy retreat, but also 
for all the things of His glory. But yet if you think that our approba- 
tion would not be for the glory of God I do not ask you to speak 
about it any more, Indeed I think and I always say that Our Lord 
wishes to mortify my pride, and that the approbation will not be 
obtained until after my death.’ Domznus est, quod est bonum in ocults 
suis hoc faciat2 May Jesus and Mary ever bless us.—Your most 
humble servant, Alfonso de’ Liguori, of the Most Holy Redeemer.” 

When the royal hunting season began, Alphonsus, in a letter of 
Nov. I, 1753, informed the holy nun that he had at her disposal 
Benedict XIV.’s, brief and the memorial he had himself prepared in 
support of his request. “ But,” he added, “if you do not speak firmly 
to the Queen, and declare to her absolutely it is God’s pleasure that 
she should pledge herself to establish this Congregation, nothing will 
come of it. And if I do not know that the Queen truly promises to 
help us, I shall not present the brief from Rome, to lose it in the 
hands of the ministers of the Camera who certainly will be hostile to 
mer 

Alphonsus was full of confidence in Mother Angela, but he deter- 
mined to make assurance doubly sure. So while writing the above 
letter he directed a second on Oct. 3, 1753, under the pledge of 
secrecy to another of his penitents, Lewis Sagliano, begging him to 
Stimulate the nuns zeal, and direct her efforts -—. *. 

“T tell you this in confidence. When I took my leave of Sister 
Angela I again recommended to her our persecuted Congregation ; 
that for four years we had toiled and could not obtain the exequatur 
for the apostolic approbation. I then said to her that she should help 
us through the Queen. She promised me that she would, and now 
she writes that she has not forgotten. Now this is the favour you 
must do me. When you know that the Queen is going to Caserta, I 
beg you, (forgive my importunity), to go to Sister Mary Angela a day 
before the coming of the Queen, and instruct her in the way she must 
act so as to urge the Queen to pledge herself to this royal approbation. 
By this the work will remain firmly established; otherwise it will 
always be in the air.... When the Queen has promised this to 
Sister Angela I shall at once present the brief, and have my memorial 


In this, says Tannoia, he prophesied, for after his death, and only then, all obstacles to 
the approbation were removed. 
* Lé ws the Lord, let Him do what is good in His sight.—1 Kings iii. 18. 
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handed in by the Marquis Brancone. But I cannot risk losing the 
brief, if 1 am not secure of the pledge of the Queen. The whole point 
turns on the acquisition of property. We do not want riches. We 
should be content that the King, provided he approve us, should limit 
our acquisitions and income as he thinks fit. We should be content 
with 15 grains (6d.) a day per head, the allowance of servants in 
livery, and it may be even less. We have only four houses, and there 
have to be nineteen in a house, twelve fathers and seven lay brothers. 
On that computation let the King assign to us enough to support life 
and nothing more. 

“T should like before my death which is not far distant, to see that 
I leave this work established. My Don Luigi, for what you do, it is 
not I who will pay you, but Jesus Christ, who loves this His work 
very much, There is question of saving hundreds of thousands of 
souls, as long as there is question of putting into the grace of God 
every year thirty or forty thousand souls in need, with about forty 
missions that we give, and as many courses of exercises in the 
house, } 

“But if Sister Mary Angela speaks in a lukewarm way and the 
Queen promises in a lukewarm way, it will serve for nothing, and I 
repeat that I shall not risk the presenting of the brief. Sister Mary 
Angela must say to the Queen that God wills, (which is certain), that 
she should pledge herself to establish this great work, and that after 
God we have no other hope than the Queen; and make her realise 
that without doubt God wishes that she put forth for us all her 
power. 

“My Don Luigi, Jesus Christ will pay you for what you do for this 
work. I remain—Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and Teresa—your most 
humble and most affectionate true servant, Alfonso de’ Liguori, of 
the Most Holy Redeemer.” 

Four months later on Mar. 4, 1754, he wrote again to Lewis 
Sagliano: “Again I thank you for the charity that you have done me 
with the Mother Prioress; we shall wait to see what she will do... 
Let me know when you hear that the Mother Prioress has done any- 
thing advantageous, and if not may she become a saint! .. .” 

Alas! he waited in vain, Neither the Prioress nor the Queen 
thought it prudent to draw the King’s attention to the poor Congrega- 
tion. It remained then as Alphonsus had described—suspended in 
the air, its only but its sufficient support being the arm of Almighty 
God. 
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CEAP TER oVi 
The ‘‘ Moral Theology ’’—1753-1755. 


HILE defending his Congregation against the attacks of the 
regalists Alphonsus continued his crusade against Jansenism. 
He had given back to Christians, Mary, the channel of grace. It 
was still more necessary to give them back Jesus, its source—a 
source alas almost dried up since the new heresy rendered well 
nigh impossible all approach to the confessional and the holy 
table. It was to deliver the world from this tyrannical oppression 
that Alphonsus published in 1753-1755 the two volumes of his Moral 
Theology, after his Congregation, the great work of his life, in which 
despite the teaching of the sectaries, he traces for confessors the true 
line of conduct they should follow in order to lead souls to heaven. 

The way of salvation is the way of the commandments, a narrow 
way as Our Saviour has described it, yet one that must necessarily be 
followed if we wish to be saved. The spiritual director must keep 
this road just as God has made it, without either broadening or con- 
tracting it. If he broadens it by making light of God’s laws he leads 
souls to perdition; if he narrows it by inventing laws which do not 
exist, he imposes an intolerable yoke on Christians, and alienates 
them from the service of God. 

At the time our Saint began to write, a long-standing dispute 
was still proceeding on the question of doubtful or probable laws, 
and on the necessary dispositions for absolution. Most of the 
moralists of the day belonged to two parties, one of which required 
too much, and the other too little. The one school was in danger 
of sacrificing the law of God to liberty, the other fettered liberty 
by laws of its own devising. The one looked too exclusively to 
God’s justice, the other too exclusively to His mercy. 

In order to form some idea of this important controversy it must 
be borne in mind that owing to our limited understanding there are 
many laws which we cannot know as certain, but only as doubtful or 
more or less probable. For instance—it is certain that God forbids 
killing our fellow men, but are there not some circumstances in 
which society, or even the individual, may inflict death without 
transgressing the law of God? How far again does this law 
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,cover thoughts, or actions which may concur remotely in the 

death of another? Every precept of the decalogue and every law 
of the Church opens up a multitude of questions upon which 
innumerable cases of conscience may be based. In all these instances 
there are reasons for believing that a law, and consequently an 
obligation, exists; but there are also reasons for believing that it 
does not exist, and that consequently man is free. What principle 
then is to serve as a basis for deciding in favour of the law or of 
liberty? Herein lies the matter of the famous controversy about 
probabilism which has given rise to so many volumes. 

The probabilists maintained that in these conflicts between law 
and liberty one may decide in favour of liberty when the opinion in 
its favour is truly probable, that is, when it is based on reasons of 
sufficient cogency to win the assent of a prudent man. But this pro- 
position, perfectly true in one sense, had the drawback of being too 
elastic, and of lending itself in consequence to divers interpretations. 
For an opinion may be more or less probable. Hence the keenly 
controverted question: “May one follow a less probable opinion in 
favour of liberty, when the opinion in favour of the law is certainly 
more probable, that is, when it is clearly based on stronger reasons, 
and is consequently more likely to be true?” The theologians of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, at least for the most part, decided 
in the affirmative, and laid down the principle that it is permissible to 
follow a less probable opinion in favour of liberty, and consequently 
to regard as null a law whose existence is more probable. 

But if it is permissible to adopt an opinion certaznly less pro- 
bable, where is the line to be drawn in the descending grades of 
probability? Asa matter of fact the line was not drawn at all, and 

~some theologians declared for the lawfulness of opinions which were 
absurd, sometimes even immoral. The Jansenist Pascal profited by 
this state of things to denounce to the world the relaxed moral 
teaching of the casuists, all of whom he included in the samé con- 
demnation. In 1660, four years after the appearance of the Pyvo- 
vincial Letters, the Jesuit Terillus,’ although himself a probabilist, 
1 Antony Terrill, S.J., called by Gury, Doctor e¢ professor Lovantensts erudttissimus, pro- 
babilistarum antesignanus, was born at Canford in Dorset, 1621. His real name was 
Bonville or Boville, and he was converted by Father Bennett, S.J., at the age of 14. He 
entered the English College, Rome, as a convictor in 1640, was ordained priest in March, 
1647, and entered the Society in the following June. In 1650 he became for some years 
English penitentiary at Loreto. From 1671-4 he was Rector of the English College at 
Liége, where he died Oct. 11, 1676. He is described in the Annual Letters as “a man of 
extraordinary piety, talent, learning, and prudence.” His chief work was Fundamentum 


totius theologiae moralis, seu tractatus de consctentia probabil, dedicated to Lord Castle- 
main. —Zvranslator, 
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became alarmed at the great numbers of lax theologians who, he 
said, for the last thirty years had been filling whole libraries with their 
cases of conscience, and courting popularity by supplying the public 
with opinions which were ever growing more unrestrained. “I cannot 
behold without horror,” he adds, “the way in which the laws of God 
and the Church, for whose existence there are the most substantial 
proofs, are altogether made light of on the most frivolous grounds. 
There are some who make collections of these immoral opinions to 
present them to the people as the true code of consciences. It is 
called a collection of probable opinions. .. . Satan found this field 
sown with weighty and strict opinions. He has sown among the 
grain the cockle of laxity, and then gone on his way, believing that 
the tares cannot be pulled up without injury to the wheat.” 

Five years after this protest Pope Alexander VII. condemned 
the most scandalous of the lax propositions. He could not see 
without deep sorrow, he said, the spread of a multitude of relaxed 
opinions, to the great detriment of souls. The extreme license of 
thought had invented a style of forming opinions which was abso- 
lutely contrary to the simplicity of the Gospel and to the teaching of 
the holy fathers, and calculated to bring about the depravation of 
morals if the faithful adopted it for their rule of life. The object of 
the condemnation, he added, was to safeguard the way of salvation, 
which Our Lord had declared to be a narrow one, and to prevent its 
being made broad and the faithful led into the road of perdition. By 
the decree of Sept. 24, 1665, and by another dated March 18, 1666, 
the Pope condemned forty-five propositions. On March 2, 1679, 
Innocent XI. condemned sixty-five others as pernicious and scan- 
dalous. The third of these condemned propositions was this maxim 
of extreme probabilism: “An opinion may be always prudently acted 
upon which is in any way probable, intrinsically or extrinsically, 
however slender the probability may be, provided always that it rest 
within the limits of probability.”? 

By these condemnations probabilism itself fell under considerable 
suspicion. Its principle seemed a dangerous one when it could be so 
misused. Another system was therefore brought into play to save 
the rights of liberty without injuring the rights of God. But as often 
happens the reaction was excessive. The majority of theologians 
repudiated not only less probable opinions in favour of liberty, but 
even equally probable opinions, that is to say opinions supported by 
reasons as strong as those which made for the existence of alaw. To 


'Generatim, dum probabilitate sive intrinseca, sive extrinseca quantumots tenut, modo a 
probabilitates finibus non exeatur, confisé aliguid agimus, semper prudenter agimus. 
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be legitimate, said the reactionaries, an opinion in favour of liberty 
must be not only probable, but it must be more probable, probadzhor, 
than the opposite opinion. Hence their name of probabzliorists. 
Others went farther still and claimed that the existence of the law 
must always be supposed in the absence of certainty as to its non- 
existence. One of these laid down the principle that it is not lawful 
to follow a most probable opinion, probadbilissima, in favour of liberty 
—a proposition which was condemned by Alexander VIII., Dec. 7, 
1690.1 This condemnation put some check on Jansenism in moral 
theology, but rigorism was still the dominant tendency of the first 
half of the eighteenth century. 

Thus had theologians been vacillating for a hundred and fifty 
years between extreme probabilism and probabiliorism. Could no 
mean be found between these conflicting systems? Thyrsus 
Gonzalez, General of the Society of Jesus from 1687 to 1706, who 
had suffered much from these discussions, had shortly before his 
death written to Pope Clement XI. (1700-1721): “ Your predecessors 
have condemned the extremes of laxity and of rigorism, it is for you, 
most holy Father, to define for us the just mean of truth in a ques- 
tion of supreme importance for Christian life. Your Holiness is able 
in your wisdom to judge when and how this is to be done.” The 
Popes have not yet declared authentically where the exact truth 
lies in these different systems, but when Father Gonzalez asked for 
a definition, the providential teacher was already born, and was 
spending many years of his life in the search for this much desired 
mean—the teacher whom the Church has since made one of her 
Doctors, declaring that among his other titles to distinction is that 
‘of having been able to trace out a safe road between the too lax or 
too rigid opinions of theologians,” 

God in raising up Alphonsus for this salutary work, endowed him 
with all the gifts necessary for the moralist—a clear mind, tenacious 
memory, sound judgement, and good common sense. Moreover his 
great horror of sin had given him that purity of vision which pene- 
trates by a species of intuition the mysteries of law, and the still more 
unfathomable mysteries of the human heart. Being a man of prayer 
he obtained from heaven that supernatural prudence of which God 
often deprives the wise ones of the world, but gives willingly to the 
humble. On his table he ever kept the image of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, whose inspirations were certainly not unconnected with the 


1 Non licet sequt optnionem vel inter probabiles probabilissimam. The third of the 31 
Jansenist propositions in dogma and morals condemned on that date. 

’Cum inter implexas theologorum sive laxiores, sive rigediores sententias tutam straverit 
viam, Decretum super concessione tituli doctoris, Mar. 23, 1871. 
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Nil censura dignum, the decree of approbation of May 14, 1803, which 
said there was no error worthy of censure in his works. Finally God 
had enabled him to thread his way through the innumerable volumes 
which had been accumulated by the rival schools of moral theology 
in the course of two centuries, by granting him that /abor improbus, 
that dogged perseverance in work which triumphs over all obstacles, 

In 1723, the date of Alphonsus’ conversion, Naples was dominated 
by the prevailing ideas. Rigorist authors and teachers initiated the 
young cleric into the quarrels of the contending sides. In early 
years it rarely happens that we are not swayed by the influence of 
our authors and teachers. At that age we take in the ideas around 
us as naturally as we breathe. Alphonsus then, as might have been 
expected, became an ardent and militant probabiliorist. “When I 
began to occupy myself with ecclesiastical studies,’ he himself tells 
us, “partisans of the rigid school were given to me for my masters, 
and for a certain time I entered into controversy keenly in its favour.” 
God allowed him to become familiar with the rigorist doctrines which 
he was to dethrone, so that he might thoroughly know the ground on 
which he was called to fight. 

When he became a missionary his love for souls soon revealed to 
him the objections to rigid moral teaching. It is easy enough to 
draw up any number of laws on paper, but not so easy to find 
men ready to observe them. So too it is to be desired that all would 
approach the sacraments with perfect dispositions, but if requirements 
are pushed too far, the mass of men will desert the confessional and 
the holy table. Alphonsus saw that rigorism was attended with the 
double disadvantage of multiplying sins and hindering conversions. 
He therefore turned to probabilist authors for a gentler teaching. He 
was like them convinced that opinions which are truly probable may 
be followed; but here again he met with fresh difficulties, What is 
the line of demarcation between opinions which are truly probable 
and those which are not? May one believe, for example, that a less 
probable opinion continues to be seriously probable in the presence 
of a conflicting opinion which is certainly more probable? Was it 
not by following this rule without distinction that the probabilists 
of the seventeenth century fell into aberrations, from which even the 
wisest of them are not altogether free? Then again how was it 
possible to sail without compass or pilot on this vast sea of probable 
opinions? : 

From 1741 Alphonsus’ notes of conscience show that he was 
uneasy on the subject. Could he in the tribunal of penance follow 
probabilist opinions merely because they were held by others? He 
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consulted his director, Mgr. Falcoia, and the following note shows 
that the latter reassured him on the point: “To-day, Oct. 24, 1741, 
Mer. Falcoia has put me under obédience to follow the probable 
opinion, as is done by so many others.” He obeyed, as ever, but 
his mind was not altogether at rest, for in 1748 he put the same 
question to his director, Father Cafaro, who confirmed Falcoia’s 
decision. In spite of that, the more he studied, the more his doubts 
took shape. Many of the opinions held by the authors seemed to 
him to be so unlikely that, in 1745, he undertook the heroic task of 
making a minute personal review of the different treatises of morals, 
so as to make a selection of opinions which should be truly probable. 
The result of his researches was the first sketch of his moral theology, 
a quarto volume of a thousand pages, which appeared in 1748 under 
the title of Annotations to the Medulla of Busembaum, In this work 
the author takes up a position between the two rival systems. Against 
probabiliorism he establishes the truth that it is not necessary that 
the opinion in favour of liberty should be more probable. Whether 
we may follow liberty, even it be less probable, as to the lawfulness 
of which he was always uneasy, he does not say. Such was his state 
of mind when he transformed his ‘Annotations’ into the great work 
which is the subject of the present chapter. 

A somewhat keen controversy with Don Joseph Jorio, a priest of 
the Propaganda and one of his many friends, was the immediate 
cause of this work. Alphonsus had maintained in the Azmnotations, 
against many theologians, that an immoral cleric who was sincerely 
repentant, might be admitted to holy orders without an intervening 
period of probation. Jorio attacked this teaching as dangerous, and 
even referred the question to the Pope. Benedict XIV. listened to 
both sides, and praised Don Joseph Jorio for his zeal, without how- 
ever condemning his opponent. Then, by an event rare in the 
history of controversy, Alphonsus, after studying the question better, 
although the Pope had not condemned him, condemned himself, and 
in September, 1751, published a pamphlet expressly to disavow his 
former view, and to strengthen Jorio’s arguments. This conduct 
won him the esteem of all, and especially of his opponent, who was 
so much pleased with the pamphlet that he urged him to send it to 
Rome. The Saint did so, and Benedict XIV. in his treatise De 
synodo dioecesana' speaks in terms of praise of Alphonsus and his 
thesis: “The priest Alphonsus de’ Liguori,” he says, “ proves that an 
aspirant to the priesthood who is the slave of vicious habits may 
very well receive sacramental absolution when sincerely repentant, 
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and yet not be in a condition to receive holy orders. He must 
undergo a period of probation before ordination, and show by over-— 
coming his bad habits that the sacerdotal obligations are not too 
heavy for him. Should he refuse to submit to the delay imposed 
upon him this fact of itself renders him unworthy of absolution.” 
This truth has lost nothing of its force to-day, especially in countries 
where young clerics are taken from sheltered surroundings and forced 
into military service full of temptations for their virtue. In cases 
where bad habits have been contracted, if a period of probation: with- 
out relapse is not enforced, scandals and dissoluteness will soon 
invade the sanctuary and dishonour the ranks of the clergy. 

The success of this dissertation, both among the public at large and 
with the Sovereign Pontiff himself, made Alphonsus’ friends urge him 
to issue a new edition, revised and augmented, of the Avnotations pub- 
lished in 1748. They looked upon the latter as a simple sketch of a 
future work on moral theology which would treat of all kinds of cases of 
conscience. It was to be submitted to the judgement of Benedict XIV., 
whose esteem for the holy founder was now well known. 

Alphonsus lost no time in applying himself to the task. His 
ardour and unremitting labour may be conjectured from these few 
words which he wrote in December, 1751, to the Prioress of the 
Carmelites of Ripacandida, who had asked him to visit the convent: 
“My health will no longer permit such journeys. Besides I am 
engaged in the printing of a work for confessors which does not 
leave me this year a single moment free, and therefore I never leave 
the house.” It was only when necessity compelled him that this 
self-imposed rule was broken, as, for example, when he went to 
Naples in 1752 to beg the royal approbation for his order. The 
servant of God was thus kept working for four years, examining 
authors, transforming the notes of 1748 into true dissertations, 
weighing the arguments and authorities for and against every 
opinion, and finally, with the help of Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
forming his own deliberate judgement. 

Aniello Ruscigno worked by his side, copying the numerous 
extracts from the authors which Alphonsus wished to incorporate 
in his book. This young father made his profession just at the 
moment when the Saint needed an intelligent helper in his work. 
Ruscigno set himself to the task with such energy that in a few 
years he completely exhausted his strength. One day while bent as 
usual over some old folio he had a severe hemorrhage. Alphonsus 
at once sent him to another house, but neither change of air, rest, 
nor all the remedies which were tried could stop the ravages of 
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consumption, He died at the age of thirty, gentle and cheerful 
to the last, and happy in the thought that he had contributed, at 
least materially, in raising the monument which was destined to 
immortalise his beloved father. 

‘The two volumes of the Moral Theology appeared separately, the | 
first in 1753 and the second in 1755. The preface sets forth clearly 
the end the author has in view: “Reading a great number of 
authors,” he says, “I have found some who are too indulgent to 
those who say in the words of Isaias: Mole aspicere nobis ea quae 
recta sunt, loquimini nobts placentia, and so put pillows under their 
heads, that they may sleep miserably in their sins. There can be 
no doubt but that these theologians do an immense amount of harm 
to the Church, for the majority of those of a lax life follow their 
maxims. Again I have found other authors who are accustomed 
to condemn everything which does not breathe the most excessive 
rigour, confuse counsels with precepts, and weigh down men’s con- 
sciences by new commandments without taking any account of 
human weakness. ... Each extreme in truth is very dangerous, for 
the one by relaxation opens a broad way to perdition, the other 
... drives souls to ruin by a twofold road, by an erroneous con- 
science, and by despair. . . . Wherefore I thought it good to publish 
this new work, which amid opinions that are too lax and those that 
are too severe holds a middle way; a work not so diffuse that 
it cannot easily be read, nor so brief as to omit many questions 
altogether.” 

To attain this end he submitted the thousands of questions which 
form the matter of moral theology to a minute examination, in order 
to determine the degree of certainty or probability attaching to the 
opinions of theologians about each. He was thus obliged not only 
to ascertain the opinions of the authors of the two preceding cen- 
turies, but to weigh and pronounce upon their reasons, for it is 
impossible to judge conflicting opinions without knowing the reasons 
on which they are based. “In this work,” he says, “you will find all 
questions appropriately treated, and the moral matters of most prac- 
tical importance. That I might select on every question the opinions 
more conformable to truth, I have undertaken no little labour. For 
several years I have gone through nearly all the classical authors, 
both those of a severe and those of a mild way of thinking, who up 
to this have written on the subject. Especially have I given careful 
attention to noting the teachings of St. Thomas, which I have taken 


1Isa, xxx. 10. ‘‘Who say to the seers, see not; and to them that behold: Behold not for 
us those things that are right: speak unto us pleasant things, see errors for us,” 
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care to read in the original text. Moreover in more intricate con- 
troversies I have consulted even learned modern theologians, 

“Besides this you will find in their proper places the texts both 
of Canon and Civil Law, which bear on the matter in hand, noted 
with particular care. Also condemned propositions, and what is more 
useful, the more recent decrees of the Supreme Pontiffs, and especially 
the bulls and sanctions lately edited by our most holy Lord, Pope 
Benedict XIV. Besides this I have set forth a number of things 
here which I learned rather by the practical work of missions than 
from books... . 

“In the choice of opinions my great care was to prefer reason to 
authority, and before giving my own judgement my whole aim has 
been, unless I deceive myself, to keep myself indifferent in each 
question and free from all darkening of passion. ... But I have 
laboured in the majority of cases to give my own decision, giving the 
just weight of greater, equal, or less probability to each opinion, as 
far as my weakness could see it, so as not to leave the reader in 
doubt, as some do, who by merely giving other people’s opinions 
make themselves not a little odious to their readers.” ! 

The foregoing explanation serves to show that the Saint’s Moral 
Theology constitutes a vast encyclopedia of all moral questions, 
both certain and controverted, solved according to the teaching of 
Scripture and the Fathers, the decisions of the Church, the principles 
laid down by great theologians, and all the arguments that reason 
can supply. The work may be described as a theological library in 
itself, for it contains about eighty thousand quotations from eight 
hundred authors. 

By this first work on the degree of probability attaching to 
opinions Alphonsus had done a great deal to clear the ground for a 
systematic course of moral theology, since he had now eliminated 
as improbable a whole list of opinions which had been classed as 
probable by former writers. But it will naturally be asked whether 
the Saint himself adopted, or allowed others to adopt, indiscriminately 
ail the opinions which he sets down, whether under the class of less 
probable, equally probable, and more probable? Here we enter upon 
the burning question of probabilism which he had not yet decided, 
and which he had no intention of deciding for some time to come. 
“JT have no intention,” he says, “of examining in this work whether 
one may follow a less probable opinion in presence of a more pro- 


?Preface to Moral Theology, Naples, 1753. To avoid confusion the reader must remember 
that, as has been said in a previous note, the Moral Theology of 1753 of which the author 
speaks in this chapter is called the second edition by theologians, the Azofations to Busem- 
baum of 1748 counting as the first.—7yans/aior. 
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bable, This controversy, which has been going on for the last two 
centuries and is debated more than ever in our own time, has con- 
siderably exercised the pens of the learned, who in my view have 
given us less light than heat on the subject. With more moderation 
they might have succeeded better in bringing out the truth. I do 
not treat therefore of this question, but I must confess that I do not 
see why opinions resting on a substantial basis of verisimilitude or of 
authority should be rejected as improbable,when the contrary opinion 
is not supported by an infallible authority, or by some evident reason 
which convinces us of its truth.” 

It is clear that at this period Alphonsus inclined towards allowing 
the validity of less probable opinions. Theoretically, he believed that 
a less probable opinion can remain probable, but he did not venture 
to pronounce upon the point as to whether it remains sufficiently 
probable to authorise its practical application in act. 

Alphonsus indeed published two dissertations in 1749 and 1755, 
which he calls scholasteco-morales, in which he gives a number of 
arguments in favour of the lawfulness of following the less probable 
opinion, but these essays or studies, which were circulated among his 
friends, by no means constituted official teaching, for he neither signed 
them nor gave them to the general public. This is proved from the 
fact that the rigorists who inveighed so fiercely against his laxity have 
never charged him with these probabilist pamphlets. They were 
anonymous, and if the author’s petition for the ecclesiastical zm- 
primatur had not been preserved, they would have remained anony- 
mous to this day. Again he never inserted these dissertations in 
his Moral works. They are not to be found in the Theology, of which 
nine editions appeared during the lifetime of the author, nor in any 
of the editions of the Homo Apostolicus, nor in the Confessore Diretto. 
They prove nothing then against a later official teaching which is in 
contradiction with them. Alphonsus’ true view at this period is to 
be found clearly set forth ina Reply to an anonymous critic written 
in 1756, to which we shall refer later on, in which he says he holds it 
certain that, at least speculatively speaking, an opinion may be truly 
probable even in presence of a more probable opinion, but as to 
whether it is so in practice he cannot say. 

In 1757 in the third edition of his Moral Theology he again 
refused to discuss the question. It was not until 1759, and still more 
explicitly in 1762, when he had laid down the principles of his 
equiprobabilist system, that he definitely condemned the use of an 
opinion which was altogether less probable than its opposite. 


‘vy. infra, C. 9. 
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But even at the period at which we have now arrived the Saint 
always carefully distinguished between theory and practice. If it is 
true that Alphonsus hesitates to condemn the extreme probabilist 
principle, it is equally true that he does not use it in his Moral 
Theology in judging the value of opinions. He does not admit 
opinions as probable in practice when the contradictory is evidently 
altogether more probable. In this respect he practised equiprobabilism 
long before he formulated it in set terms. The truth of this state- 
ment may be seen from the following three declarations :— 

“In this work you will find,” he says, as we have seen, “all 
questions appropriately treated, and the moral matters of most 
practical importance. That I might select on every question the 
opinions more conformable to truth, verztatz conformiores, 1 have 
undertaken no little labour.’ In the conclusion of his preface 
he adds: “But, dear reader, I wish to warn you not to think 
that I approve opinions simply because I do not reprove them ; 
for sometimes I shall merely state them faithfully with their 
arguments and defenders, leaving the decision as to their value 
to the prudent judgement of my readers. Then notice that 
when I describe an opinion as more true, verzorem, I do not 
regard the opposite opinion as probable, even though I do not 
expressly condemn it as improbable. Moreover when there are two 
conflicting opinions, and I call one of them more probable, prodabzho- 
vem, without pronouncing as to the probability of the other, or even 
when I employ the formula ‘zon audeo damnare’ (I do not venture 
to condemn), I do not by that mean to admit it as probable, but to 
leave the decision to those who are wiser than myself.” Not being 
clear as to the unlawfulness of the probabilist principle he did not 
venture to condemn those who adopted a certainly less probable 
opinion, but he did not care to follow that course himself. The 
opinion which is in his judgement certainly more probable, he tells 
his anonymous critic, is the one on which he acts. 

The second declaration is to be found in the dedication of the 
Moral Theology to Pope Benedict XIV.: “Called,” he says, “by the 
favour of God to the ministry of missions, to help the populations 
scattered through the country. districts, and especially those most 
destitute of spiritual aid, I saw that this ministry required no ordinary 
knowledge of moral theology, in order both to instruct and direct 
souls. Wherefore I judged it opportune, both for my own information 
and for that of the young members of our Congregation, to collect 
those opinions which I considered more probable (probadbiliores ), and 
more useful for the salvation of souls. With this end in view for 
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several years I read a multitude of authors both of mild and severe 
opinions. Some I found too indulgent, others too austere. I thought 
it useful therefore to publish a book which would keep the middle 
way, and set forth those opinions which were more consonant with 


truth (*magzts verttatz consonas), and most necessary to know for the © 


right direction of souls.” 

These two declarations leave no room for doubt, but the following 
fact called forth a third declaration more explicit still. Alphonsus 
had adopted in the Axmnotations of 1748 a number of opinions which 
on reflection he came to consider as not well founded. He wished to 
retract them, but his friends observed that these opinions were held 
by authors of weight and of deserved reputation. Probabilist and 
even probabiliorist theologians, when consulted on the matter, con- 
sidered that there was no need for retractation. It was even urged, 
says Tannoia, that the retractation would compromise his reputation. 
“T care little what the world thinks about me,” he replied; “I am not 
seeking my own glory but the glory of God.” In spite of all opposi- 
tion he put his design into effect in the edition of 1753: “Certain 
opinions,” he says at the beginning of the preface, “after subjecting 
them in the process of time toa more careful weighing in the balance, 
being only human, I have corrected. Nor have I been ashamed to do 
this, since St. Augustine was not ashamed to retract many things; so 
also St. Thomas.” 

The work begins with a catalogue of ninety-nine propositions 
which he either retracted or modified. Why did the Saint persist in 
making this solemn disavowal of opinions taught by serious theo- 
logians, and regarded by his own friends as solidly probable? He 
himself supplies us with the answer to this question: “I have in my 
Moral Theology rejected a great number of opinions approved by 


many authors, because I have judged them to be certainly less 


1 


probable, come certamente meno probabil:.”* It is clear therefore that 
Alphonsus, far from composing his Moral Theology on the principle 
of extreme probabilism, has eliminated from it with the greatest care 
opinions which were certainly less probable.’ 


1 Dell’ uso moderato dell’ opinione probabile, 1765, c. 3, §3, n. 81. 

? Perhaps one of the things which most distinguishes St. Alphonsus from the more advanced 
school of moral theologians is the great value which he attaches to trinsic probability. If, 
after weighing all the arguments for and against, he had once made up his mind that an 
opinion in favour of liberty was intrinsically and on its merits unsafe, and not solidly probable, 
he would not admit its lawfulness even if a theologian of weight held the opposite view. St. 
Alphonsus in matters which the Church leaves free put reason before authority, as he 
says more than once. For example when he wrote in 1764 (v. ifra vol. II., p. 145): 


“I follow only my conscience, and when reason persuades me I make little account of | 


moralists.”—-Io non seguo che la mia cosctenzsa, e quando la ragione mi persuade, faccto poco 
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This doctrine which, as we have shown, Alphonsus followed in his 
own practice he was one day to establish on its theoretical basis. He 
was justified then in saying later on: “I have not written to make a 
reputation as a scholar, but for the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, I have written against excessively lenient authors, and they 
have not spared me either complaints or contempt. I have done so 
to prevent Christian moral teaching from being broadened by that 
unrestrained liberty of opinions which Alexander VII. reproved, when 
he described it as a mode of thinking quite opposed to the sim- 
plicity of the gospel. I have written also against excessively severe 
authors, so as not to see men’s consciences in chains, and their souls in 
danger of damnation through the exactions of an unjust rigorism.”* 

Alphonsus applied this principle of the golden mean to all theo- 
logical questions, but especially to the laws regulating the reception 
of the sacraments of penance and the holy eucharist. He waged 
an uncompromising war against the Jansenistic rigour which kept 
the faithful from the sacraments, but he did so without falling into 
laxity, which renders these same sacraments useless and even hurtful 
to men’s souls. His valuable treatise on penance opens with the 
following true observation: “In entering upon this sacrament of 
penance which Christ Our Lord instituted as a remedy for human 
weakness, before all else I wish the confessor to remember his office 
of judge, father, and physician, so as to do his duty impartially. For 
just as too great indulgence foments vice, so too great severity 
becomes for many the road to despair. Hence Christ Our Lord has 
declared that they are not of His spirit who act too rigidly with 
sinners. And the holy fathers not only inveigh against those who 
out of false piety are unlawfully indulgent to sinners, but also 
against those who use indiscreet rigour with the penitent. ‘Take 
care, wisely advises St. Bonaventure, ‘not to form for yourself a 
conscience that is either too broad or too narrow—the one begets 
presumption, the other despair.’ It is certain that too indulgent 
confessors have done the greater harm in the Church, for the great 
majority of men are prone to vice; but not a little do they too stand 
in the way of souls’ salvation who by their too great severity so 
frighten penitents that they either conceal their sins, or, being so 
tightly bound, throw away the yoke of discipline altogether, and 
thence without restraint rush miserably into the mire of sin.”” 


caso det moralistt. And in his circular to his subjects of Aug. 8, 1754: “Only when we 
are not convinced by reason can we make use of extrinsic probability.” It is this having an 
opinion of their own which distinguishes great theologians from text book writers however 
learned.— 77ans/ator. 

'« Declaration of his system.” 2 Lib: vi, tract4,-n. 420: 
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But wherein consisted the great severity of the confessors of 
St. Alphonsus’ time? It will be remembered that the Jansenists 
were in the habit of deferring absolution for years, and sometimes 
until the hour of death, under the pretext of preparing penitents for 
a more worthy reception of the sacraments. It was quite a common 
thing even for directors who were not Jansenists to follow more or 
less the methods of those sectaries, and to impose an absolutely un-. 
justifiable delay of absolution on their penitents. To such an extent 
was this practice adopted that in some dioceses a penitent was never 
absolved immediately after confessing his sins. He was obliged 
to undergo a period of trial between confession and absolution. 
Alphonsus, on the other hand, taught that a confessor has no right 
to defer absolution when a penitent is disposed to receive it. He 
must of course know the dispositions of the penitent ; he must ascer- 
tain whether he is truly sorry for his sins, and whether he has made a 
firm resolve not to commit them again; but when the confessor is in 
a position to judge with prudence that these dispositions exist he is 
obliged to give absolution. The penitent has a right to it, and it is 
a denial of justice either to deprive him of the grace of this sacra- 
ment, or to impose further and unnecessary conditions for its recep- 
tion. To put off penitents from month to month, as was done by 
some confessors, is not to help but to destroy sinners. When a 
penitent recognises and detests his state he must not be left to his 
own strength in his struggle against temptation—he must be assisted, 
and the most powerful assistance that can be given him is the grace 
of the sacraments, The deferring of absolution for whole months was 
a Jansenistic practice; those who followed it had no thought of 
making the sacraments loved, but rather acted so as to make them 
useless, 

On the other hand, while a confessor is obliged to grant absolution 
to sinners whom he prudently judges to be disposed to receive it, he 
must refuse it to those who come to him without true dispositions, 
that is to say, without contrition or a purpose of amendment. “A 
purpose of amendment,” says St. Alphonsus, “implies the resolution 
to take the means necessary to avoid falling into the same sins, and 
in particular the resolution of avoiding the proximate occasions of 
sin. Anyone who can avoid these and will not, is unworthy of 
absolution. Innocent XI. himself tells us this, and condemns a 
proposition which affirms the contrary. A confessor may think that 
he is doing an act of mercy to penitents by absolving all comers, 
without taking any account of the proximate occasions of sin, but in 
reality he is guilty of the greatest cruelty to them. St. Thomas of 
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Villanova describes as zmpiously kind, impie pios, those confessors 
who rather than afflict a penitent, allow him to remain in his 
sin.”* Alphonsus also condemns confessors who absolve recidivists— 
habitual sinners who return time after time without any special sign 
of contrition, always burdened with the same sins and always 
unfaithful to their resolutions. How is it possible to regard their 
mere word, which has been broken so often, as an evidence of firm 
resolve, in the absence of any other sign, to show that they are truly 
penitent ? “Would,” exclaims our Saint, “that all confessors would 
require special signs (ertraordinaria signa) of contrition before absolv- 
ing such habitual sinners! But, sad to say, the greater number of 
confessors in all places, without the slightest sign of special contrition, 
without any admonition, without indicating the remedy for avoiding 
fresh falls, give absolution to these backsliders indiscriminately in 
every single case. It is this which brings about the ruin of so many 
souls,”? 

The Saint was obliged to combat similar extremes with regard to 
holycommunion. The Jansenists as we have seen required impossible 
conditions for its lawful reception, and so kept the faithful away from 
communion altogether. Innocent XI. condemned the proposition of 
Baius, so dear to Arnauld and Saint Cyran, that no one may 
communicate who has not in his heart the purest love of God, without 
a trace of alloy.. Others, on the other hand, not less culpable, taught 
that frequent confession and communion are signs of predestination 
to heaven, even in those who live an irreligious and pagan life. 
frrequens confessio et communio, etiam in his gut gentiliter vivunt, est 
nota praedestinationis. This proposition was also condemned by 
Innocent XI. “A sign of predestination,” exclaims St. Alphonsus, 
“say rather a sign of damnation.” Here too he took the middle 
course, showing the rigorists that they were destroying souls by 
denying them the fruit of life, and showing the lax, who gave 
communion without requiring the true dispositions, that they were 
destroying souls by transforming the fruit of life into the fruit of 
death. He then laid down practical rules in which the greater or 
less frequency of communion is regulated by the more or less 
perfect dispositions of the penitent, and the fruit which he derives 
from it. 

To all Christians who resolve to keep the commandments, and at 
least avoid mortal sin, he accords and even advises weekly com- 


*v, The Saint’s Moral Theology, bk. VI., tr. iv., nn. 452 and 454. ? bid. 
° The 56th of the 65 lax propositions condemned and forbidden as at least scandalous and 
in practice pernicious, by Innocent XI., on Mar. 2, 1679. 
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munion, even though they have not the courage to fight against their 
venial faults. Communion will give them strength to resist tempta- 
tion, and, should they fall, to rise again with courage. 

All who resolutely desire to shake off tepidity, to sacrifice all 
attachment to deliberate venial sin, to combat vicious inclinations, and 
to excite themselves to fervour by mental prayer, Alphonsus would 
allow to communicate several times a week, more or less frequently, 
according to the fruit which they derive from their communions. Of 
course, it may happen that a soul thus disposed may from time to 
time fail in its good resolutions, but if it persevere in frequent 
communion, its will becomes strengthened, its heart purified, and the 
grace of God in its soul, growing ever stronger and more abundant, 
will eventually overcome its bad habits and evil desires. 

Finally if the soul have succeeded for the most part in conquering 
all evil inclinations, if it give itself earnestly to prayer and mortifica- 
tion, and have an ardent desire for perfection and union with God, it 
may receive holy communion every day ; for this, according to the 
Saint, is the means above all others which inflames the soul with 
divine love. 

One may imagine the anger of Jansenistic theologians when they 
read St. Alphonsus’ doctrine of frequent communion. His teaching 
was attacked, but its author defended it vigorously. Nor did he 
confine himself to defending it, for he propagated it in all his 
writings, and recommended it in all his missions and retreats. The 
frequenting of the sacraments became, with prayer and devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, an obligatory theme in all sermons on persever- 
ance preached by the members of his Congregation. It may be said 
without exaggeration that if the communion rails, formerly deserted, 
are to-day thronged by the faithful anxious to receive the bread of 
life, the result is due in no small degree to the writings and influence 
of our Saint. The danger perhaps is that nowadays reaction from 
the rigorism combated by Alphonsus may go too far, and that 
some confessors, by allowing frequent communion to worldly-minded 
penitents, may fall into a laxity which the holy doctor would have 
equally condemned. 

The appearance of the Moral Theology was an event in the 
Catholic world. The most eminent theologians of the time were 
steering with difficulty between Scylla and Charybdis. Some were 
carried away by their unbending disposition, and were wrecked on 
the rock of rigorism. Others going to the opposite extreme tried — 
to gain souls by an undue complaisance, and were drawn into the 
whirlpool of laxity. I*or most men are one-sided ; such is the law of 
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our nature. But, says Joseph de Maistre, when great but opposite 
qualities are found perfectly balanced in the same individual, we 
have one of those marvels given us from time to time for the 
honour of humanity, but one of those marvels which are rare, and 
not found among the majority of mankind. This perfect equili- 
brium Alphonsus had realised in his Theology, and numerous indeed 
were the marks of approval it won for him. The learned Pontiff 
Benedict XIV., declared in a letter dated July 15, 1755, that the 
work would prove to be of the greatest utility and would win the 
favour of all. The ecclesiastical censor gave his approval in terms 
of the highest praise: “This work,’ he says, “contains nothing 
against good morals or Christian piety; none of those rigid proposi- 
tions which the Church abhors, much less of those relaxed opinions 
which destroy souls. Everything in it bears the stamp of sound 
teaching, everything is based upon principles best able to secure the 
reformation of morals. The teaching it contains—the fruit of pro- 
found wisdom and ‘persevering labour—has been drawn by the 
author from the Sacred Canons and Civil Law, the writings of the 
Angelical Doctor, the decisions of great moralists, and the decrees of 
the Pope now happily reigning. This work will be a treasure for 
priests, and especially for confessors, for they will find in it all the 
doctrine necessary for the instruction and direction of souls.” Eight 
editions of the work were printed during the author’s lifetime, to. say 
nothing of the numerous editions of the different abridgements com- 
posed by him in Italian or Latin.’ St. Alphonsus’ Moral Theology, 
now placed by the Holy See beyond the reach of condemnation, is 
to-day in the hands of all, and has not a little contributed, as every- 
one knows, to merit for our Saint the title of Doctor of the Church. 


1 The Jstruszione e Pratica, the Homo Apostolicus, and the Confessore Dtretto, the editions 
of which are innumerable. 
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In the golden days.—1750-1754. 


spel his Moral Theology Alphonsus traced out the way of salvation 
and of true sanctity. Ifyou wish to reach heaven, he said, love 
God with your whole heart, keep His commandments, fly from 
worldliness and occasions of sin, and frequent the sacraments which 
are the sources of spiritual life. Instead of drawing away from God 
through fear, draw near to Him through love. These principles were 
in complete opposition to the Jansenistic tendencies of the eighteenth 
century, for an uncatholic rigorism had frozen the hearts of too many 
even in the cloister and the sanctuary. | 
There was then indeed need for a crusade of salvation, but where 
were the men to carry it out? Where was it possible to find men 
generous enough to break completely with the maxims of the world? 
Where could guides be found to lead ordinary Christians up the steep 
paths of perfection? Alphonsus realised that for this task only true 
lovers of God and of human souls would avail. Hence his great 
desire to have his Congregation composed, not of a multitude of more 
or less tepid religious, but of a chosen few of exceptional holiness, 
resolved, like the Apostles, to give their lives if need be for the build- 
ing up of God’s kingdom and the saving of their fellow-men. | 
He could say with truth that at least for twenty years his ideal 
had been realised, for his companions, walking in their leader’s foot- 
steps, truly practised heroic virtues, But the number of subjects 
was sensibly increasing. Houses were being gradually established, 
Ciorani was raising the walls of its church. Caposele and Iliceto were 
being rendered habitable. Nocera was about to construct the main 
wing of its monastery. Priests and laymen were flocking to all the 
houses for retreats. The Congregation too was enjoying the favour 
and esteem of the bishops. Might there then not be some ground 
for fear lest this prosperous wind should stifle the divine breath of 
fervour? Might not those humble flowers of Calvary—poverty, 
obedience, detachment, and recollection, wither when transplanted to 
a more luxuriant soil? Would there not be reason before long to 
repeat with the Scripture: “Thou hast multiplied the nation, and hast 
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not increased the joy,” Multiplicasts gentem, et non magnificastt laett- 
tzam.' Indeed when he saw the weakness of some Alphonsus had 
only too good grounds for apprehension. Hence his energetic resolve 
to maintain the primitive fervour at all costs, even by the exclusion of 
such as were not willing to aim at it. The infidelity of one subject 
after six years of profession gave him an opportunity of reminding all 
of the ideal they should have before them. 

Father Bernard Tortora, a native of Nocera, a doctor of divinity 
and an excellent preacher, belonged to the house of Ciorani. One 
day after receiving a severe but just reprimand from his superior he 
allowed himself to be tempted by the spirit of pride, and in a moment 
of irritation left for Nocera, without saying a word to anyone of the 
temptation which beset him. His object was to go and justify 
himself to the Rector Major; but while on the way he opened his 
eyes to the fact that his conduct was highly irregular. Not daring to 
appear before Alphonsus, instead of continuing his journey towards 
the monastery he went home, and from there asked for a dispensation 
from his vows. This was on July 25, 1752. Two days later the 
holy Founder addressed the following circular to all the members of © 
the Congregation :— 

“My dear fathers and brothers in Jesus Christ, I pray God to 
drive away with all speed those proud spirits who cannot and will 
not suffer a reprimand or a slight, not only from superiors, but even 
from their equals and inferiors. May He drive me away the first if 
ever I should be led by this spirit of pride. See how this accursed 
spirit has driven Father Tortora out of the Congregation, and I 
thank Jesus Christ for it, because such subjects are the ruin of the- 
Congregation, and keep back from us the blessings of God. He who 
is not determined to be as earth, and willing to be trampled under 
foot by all, let him go, and let him go quickly! Were there left but 
two or three subjects really humble and mortified, Our Lord will be 
more pleased than with a thousand such imperfect subjects, And 
what have we come to do in the Congregation, if we are unwilling to 
bear even a slight affront for the love of Jesus Christ? Truly we do 
well to preach humility to the people when we ourselves have such a 
horror of humiliations! Now, inasmuch as we are all miserable 
creatures, I beg each of you, and that your Reverences may the better 
remember what I now say, I even give you an obedience, to ask of the 
despised Jesus every day during the meditation or thanksgiving the 
grace to bear contempt with peace and cheerfulness of heart. The 
more fervent will even pray that they may be despised for love of 
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Him. And let him who will not make this prayer from his heart, and 
with a true desire to be heard, fear lest his pride drive him out of the 
Congregation, in the same way as pride has already driven out more 
than one.” 

Nor was this an empty threat. Some time afterwards Father 
Matthew Criscuoli, a subject who gave but little edification, returned 
tired from a mission. His rector named him for another work, and he 
twice refused to accept it. The same evening Alphonsus gave him 
his dispensation. Gerard Grassi, another of the fathers, when 
ordered from Nocera to Iliceto, refused to go, as he did not wish to be 
separated from his family. He too was excluded from the Congrega- 
tion. A young student named Manfredonia, anxious about his health, 
tempted by his relations, and dismayed by the sacrifices which the 
religious life entails, in spite of his oath of perseverance, asked to 
be dispensed from his vows. Alphonsus could see no sufficient reason 
for acceding to his request. The student thought to force his 
hand by taking to flight, but Alphonsus let him know that he would 
never release him from his engagements. In vain did the fathers beg 
him to give the young man his liberty. He answered that if it 
only needed obstinacy to obtain a dispensation it would be useless to 
continue to take the vow of perseverance, and that if the fugitive was 
at a deadlock the fault was his own. Manfredonia was therefore 
obliged to return to the monastery. The Saint received him kindly, 
but required him to return to the noviciate, from which he was shortly 
afterwards sent away as incorrigible, 

While thus dismissing unfaithful subjects Alphonsus reminded 
his true children of the obligation resting on all of walking in the paths 
of holiness, and of his firm determination not to tolerate among them 
either tepidity or relaxation. “ My fathers and brothers,” he said in 
a magnificent circular of Aug. 8, 1754, “the Congregation counts 
scarcely twenty-two years of existence and only five of canonical 
approbation. It should therefore at this moment not only have 
maintained its first fervour, but even have increased it. Many it is 
true are behaving well, but in others instead of advancement there is 
a want of spirit. How they will end I know not, for God has called 
us to the Congregation, (especially now at its commencement), to 
become saints and to be saved as saints. If anyone wishes simply to 
save his soul in the Congregation but not to become a saint, I do not 
know if he will be saved at all. 

“Tf this lack of fervour were to spread, poor Congregation! What 
will it be fifty years hence? Well might we exclaim with tears: 
Poor Jesus Christ! If a member of the Congregation who has re- 
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ceived so many graces and such special lights do not love Him, by 
whom will He be loved? My God, of what use are so many com- 
munions, and why have we come into the Congregation, and for what 
purpose do we remain in it, if we are not striving to become saints? 
Is it to deceive the people who regard us all as saints, and make 
them mock us on the day of judgement, when they will know our 
imperfections ? 

“We have now many good novices, but they and others who come 
after will through our example be worse than we are, and in a short 
time the Congregation will become thoroughly relaxed, because 
imperfections will give way to scandals; and if this is to happen, 
better far my brothers to pray Our Lord to suppress the Congrega- 
tion at once. 

“JT am already old and sick, and already the day of my account is 
at hand. - I desire to be of as much service to you as I can; and God 
knows how much I love each one of you, more than my brothers or 
my mother. But God does not will that I should endanger my 
eternal salvation through love—but an inordinate love—for any of you, 
_ We are all miserable creatures, and we all commit faults, but I am not 
pained by passing faults, but by those which are permanent, and by 
certain weaknesses which injure the whole community. Others may 
openly espouse such faults and defend them, or at least try to excuse 
them as.endurable, but for my part I declare that I cannot and will 
not tolerate them. Such faults are, for instance, those against obedi- 
ence, poverty, humility, or charity towards our neighbour. God will, I 
trust, give me the grace to keep this resolution till my death, and faith- 
fully to act upon it. For I have promised Him never to allow myself 
to be overcome by human respect, so as to see my brethren failing in 
important matters, and those prejudicial to the common good, with- 
out correcting them. My weak point is, as you know, to be too 
indulgent, but I hope that God will give me strength to act vigor- 
ously against the imperfect who refuse to amend, and even try to 
justify their imperfections. You who are still young, and who will be 
called later on to govern the Congregation, oh! I implore you, never 
tolerate a subject who should be so imperfect as not to humble him- 
self after a fault, but should even defend it. I tell you now that on 
the Day of Judgement I will accuse before the throne of Jesus Christ 
the superior who, in order to avoid causing pain to a subject, shuts his 
eyes to faults that do harm to the community, and thus is the cause 
of the Congregation becoming relaxed.” : 

The holy founder next recommended each to have the highest 
regard for his vocation—the greatest benefit of God, he said, after 
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that of our creation and redemption. The special temptation which 
beset the Neapolitan was to return to his family, under the pretext 
that a man can do as much good in the world as in religion, and 
would enjoy greater peace at home. To combat this Alphonsus 
quoted for them the words of Our Lord: ‘No man is a prophet in his 
own country. “In the Congregation,” he added, “a priest will save 
more souls in one year than he would save in all his life out of it. 
And as for personal profit, a man will acquire more merit in one year 
in religion by the practice of obedience than he would gain in ten 
years by living at his own caprice in the world. Peace indeed! What 
kind of peace? Quzs restitit ed et pacem habebit? We see it, my 
brethren, in those who have abandoned the Congregation. What 
kind of peace will God give those unfaithful ones, who for want of 
mortification lose their vocation and turn their backs upon the will of 
God? What peace will they enjoy at the hour of death, especially 
when they remember that they are dying out of the Congregation ?” 

After thus strengthening their courage against temptations to 
desert, he comes back once more to his dominant thought that the 
members of his institute must live as saints. The departure of the 
imperfect does not at all disturb him. “Thanks be to God,” he says, 
“the Institute has at the present moment many good subjects, and at 
the same time every day you see there come to us young men full of 
fervour and talent. Its good name has spread through all the 
kingdom, and even beyond it. It is believed that there is great 
fervour and perfection in the Congregation ; would to God that only 
half were true. The good subjects will remain with us to give 
missions and retreats, and even were it necessary to give fewer 
missions, it will always be better to remain few in numbers and keep 
up regular observance, than to see the Congregation become relaxed.” 
He concludes with this solemn declaration: “ Anyone who does not 
wish to become a saint will not persevere in the Congregation. Jesus 
Christ Himself, to whom the Congregation is very dear, will drive him 
from it. God will not permit that the first stones of this building, 
which is His own, should be so weak as to be not only unable to 
encourage and to give good example to those who shall come after us, 
but even to give little edification to those who are in it at present. 
Let each one well understand this.” 

At the close of this circular the good father opens his heart fully to 
his children. He requires great sacrifices from them, but he is ready 
to help them to make them. “After God,” he says, “each one of you 
is my only affection on earth. For each of you I offer God from this 
moment: my blood and my life. You also are young and may do 
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much for the glory of God, but what service can I render any longer, 
old and ill and useless as am? _ I beg you then when you are at a 
distance from me to write to me in all your necessities. Banish the 
idea which the devil has been making use of, to disquiet me and others, 
that you will annoy me by speaking or writing to me. Be assured 
of this that the more you show me this confidence the more you bind 
me to you. Remember that where there is question of consoling one of 
my brethren and children I leave everything. I consider it of greater 
importance to help one of my children than to do any other good 
work ; and God demands this of me in my office more than anything 
else.” 

Alphonsus’ great fear at this time then was to see a diminution of 
fervour introduced into the Congregation with the large increase in its 
numbers. To prevent this evil he not only protected the com- 
munities by dismissing the disobedient, but became more and more 
exacting in the admission of new members. Signor Santorelli, a 
doctor of Caposele,a man of great virtue and piety, and the friend and 
benefactor of the fathers ever since the founding of the house in that 
place, had seen with joy his son’s entrance into the noviciate. But the 
youth, who was neither serious nor fervent, wished to be a religious 
without aiming at perfection. Alphonsus refused to admit him to 
profession, though he was well aware that sending him home would be 
a. grief to his family. He wrote to the novice master in 1755: 
“Your Reverence should go on with great courage and confidence 
in God, and not be disturbed about anything, nor be grieved if a novice 
grows cold and leaves us. Help them all as far as you can, but 
should any of them commit habitual faults, and give no signs of a right 
disposition, let me know and I will send them away. Let him remain 
who is willing to remain. Let only those remain who wish to suffer 
all things and wish to.be really saints. Tell this to your novices, and 
add that he who has not this spirit is not a fit subject for the 
Congregation. There are quite enough of us. The Congregation has 
no need of tepid souls. Among other things see that they obey you. 
Always tell them that ¢hose who are stubborn, or attached to their 
velations or to self-love cannot be of any use to the Congregation.” 

To these urgent recommendations Alphonsus added at this time as 
an incentive to holiness the memory of two great servants of God, 
Januarius Sarnelli and Vitus Curtius. In 1752 he published at some 
length an account of their heroic virtues, urging fathers and brothers 
to walk in their footsteps. At the same time he made known to all 
the little-known secret for arriving quickly at the height of perfection. 

Mental labours only too often dry up the heart, especially when 
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they are of an absorbing nature, such, for instance, as the study of dif- 
ficult questions in philosophy and theology. Father Cafaro with all 
his piety makes this remarkable avowal on the subject of the course of 
dogmatic theology on which he was engaged: “I find myself unable 
to keep recollected on account of my theological distractions. They 
engross my mind at meditation, during my mass, and while saying my 
office.”? Alphonsus had solved the apparently insoluble problem of 
combining the functions of Martha and Mary, that is, action and 
contemplation, incessant work and continual prayer. No saint, 
perhaps, has surpassed him in this regard. After spending four or five 
hours in study or the composition of his works he used to ascend the 
altar, and immediately become as it were rapt in God. The explana- 
tion was that during his work his mind and heart remained close to 

Jesus, his only treasure. His study was sanctified by continual 
- ejaculatory prayer. Creatures, instead of turning his thoughts from 
God, raised them to Him, whose infinite perfections they reflected. 
In 1753, when he was bringing out the second edition of his Moral 
Theology for his students, he published at the same time a golden 
little book called : Zhe manner of conversing familarly with God. In 
it he shows how all creatures, animate and inanimate, speak to us of 
God, and how we should find occasion to speak to God in the smallest 
incidents of the day, as well as in our pains, joys, sorrows, and 
temptations. By such instructions, but above all by his own example, 
the Saint led his disciples to continual union with God. 

He led them especially to the perpetual contemplation of Jesus 
Crucified. “On Maundy Thursday, 1752,” relates a witness, “he ex- 
pressed himself in these terms, in the customary conference before the 
washing of the feet: ‘Our meditations on the Passion of Our Saviour 
should not end with Holy Week. It is only by meditating continually 
on the sufferings of Jesus that we learn to know His love. I do not 
impose upon you the obligation of meditating always on this subject, 
but at least make it the object of one of your daily meditations. For 
my part, miserable though I am, I never neglect to do so. Indeed, to 
tell you the truth, I am unable to meditate on anything else. I find 
all in Jesus Crucified. Ah! if we prayed thus at the foot of the Cross, 
we should be more perfect in obedience, give missions with greater 
zeal, and suffer with more resignation.” 

To help his brethren to live in close intimacy with Our Lord 
Alphonsus had long since been collecting materials for a work on the 
three great mysteries of God’s love for men, the Passion, the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the stable at Bethlehem. But his director Father 
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Cafaro forbade him to undertake this labour, which he thought incom- 
patible with the Saint’s other compositions and the duties of his office. 
On Father Cafaro’s death in 1753, of which we shall have to speak 
later, Alphonsus chose Father Villani for his confessor, and renewed 
his request for permission to complete and publish this work.. The 
prudent confessor would allow him only to compile a little work which 
was published that same year 1753, under the title of Reflections and 
Affections on the Passton of Jesus Christ. \t was the usual book em- 
ployed in his Congregation for the evening meditation, and is so used 
still. bal 

The holy founder also instilled into his children the practice of 
heroic charity towards their neighbour, by doing good to those who had 
injured them. Each father had been allowed a few pence a day for 
his subsistence by King Charles III., and the people of Caposele im- 
posed a tax on this scanty stipend. “I had a meeting of the council 
called,” says Father Cajone, “to ask for a removal of this impost, on 
the ground that the property of the Sovereign is exempt from taxa- 
tion. But it was no use—I was thwarted in every possible way, and 
had to retire in confusion.” He informed the servant of God about 
the matter, and received this answer on Aug. 5, 1755: “I hear the fine 
courtesy that the people of Caposele have shown us. Well, we must 
have revenge. Try now to increase somewhat the alms at the door, 
and to whomsoever of the people that asks them. And further attend 
with greater attention to the confraternity of these ungrateful ones. 
What displeases me is that the rebellious ones will leave the confrater- 
nity, and will not have the countenance to approach it. And this will 
cause a spiritual harm which displeases me more than the temporal. 
Wherefore try to attract them, and have them attracted with kind 
words not to leave the confraternity, and send for them if necessary; 
without ever mentioning, particularly in the sermons, what they have 
done. And during the novena let the preacher always make them 
fervent in the confraternity 

“ As for the loyal ones, we must thank them in a special manner, 
It would seem good to me, if your Reverence thinks so, to go and 
thank them from house to house. At least we will derive this from it 
that we shall remain bound by affection to them. What is one to do? 
Such is the world. Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and Teresa.” 

As for mortification of body and soul, without which charity can- 
not but be shortlived, Alphonsus taught it by actions which no one 
could forget. In 1754 Cardinal Orsini came to visit him at Nocera: 
“Father Alphonsus,” he said on meeting him, “I have come from 
Rome expressly to see you and get to know you better.” The ser- 
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vant of God became so confused that he did not know what to say. 
A Prince of the Church to express such esteem for him—for him who 
was the most contemptible of mortals! Was it not some trick of the 
evil one to awaken a sentiment of self-love in his soul? No sooner had 
the Cardinal departed than the Saint, full of these thoughts, armed him- 
self with his discipline, and went up to the attics of the house. He 
met one of the brothers and said: “ Do not tell anyone that you have 
seen me come up here.” Once he was alone and sure of being 
beyond hearing, he scourged himself cruelly until the blood flowed, 
after which he returned happy to his cell, feeling confident that 
this expiation of the honour shown him would remain quite unknown 
to all, But the brother had betrayed him. Two fathers went to 
the place and found it covered with blood. Alphonsus had indeed 
wielded the discipline with such vigour that he had injured a nerve, 
and was obliged to sit down at meditation for more than a month— 
nay, he had a slight limp in his walk for the rest of his life. The 
promoter of the faith at the process of beatification objected to this 
act as imprudent and excessive, but he was answered that if St. 
Benedict had rolled himself in thorns to combat a dangerous tempta- 
tion, the servant of God might lawfully chastise his body to repress a 
thought of vain-glory. Since, according to Benedict XIV., it is per- 
missible to embrace for a supernatural motive a state of life which 
will hasten our death, the mortifications of the saints should not be 
lightly accused of excess or imprudence. It is not an excess at all 
likely to become widespread. 

. The sanctity of Alphonsus is shown also by the veneration he 
inspired in strangers. In July, 1752, he gave a retreat to the clergy 
of Avellino, and also to the seminarists. “I was twelve years old,” 
relates Father Fabius Buonopane, “and I saw the servant of God 
for the first time. My fellow-students and myself did nothing but 
speak about his sanctity, the humility manifest in his whole exterior, 
and the profound impression produced by his words. It was to this 
that I owe my vocation to the religious state.” 

It was several years since the Saint had given the spiritual exer- 
cises at Ciorani, but in 1754 Father Rossi succeeded in getting him 
to preach to the priests and gentlemen during Holy Week. At this 
news such numbers flocked to the retreat that Father Rossi was 
obliged to despatch four messengers along the roads to say that there 
was no more room. Priests and laymen answered that they would 
pass the night outside the door. Two hundred and fourteen retreat- 
ants attended the exercises, among them being the Prince of Castel- 
laneta, the Count of Aquila, and a number of other nobles. Many 
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slept on mattresses in the corridors, and others at the castle of the 
Baron of Ciorani. The extraordinary fruits of this retreat, said 
Tannoia, will never be known till the Day of Judgement. The Count 
of Aquila left it so full of a somewhat excessive zeal that on hearing 
one of his soldiers utter a blasphemy he was with difficulty persuaded 
not to have the man’s tongue bored through. He let him off with 
the punishment of being tied to a post for three hours every morning 
and three hours every evening, during eight days, with a bit in his 
mouth! A gentleman from Cava conceived such veneration for 
Alphonsus that, happening to be at Nocera, he begged as a great 
favour to be allowed to spend the night in his cell and sleep on his 
sack of straw. 

The numerous miracles worked by the servant of God during this 
period increased still further the veneration in which he was held. 
In December, 1751, Father Rossi was at death’s door. Indeed the 
people of Ciorani were already lamenting the loss of one who was 
regarded by all as their benefactor. “Our father,” says the chronicler 
Landi, “wrote to me in great uneasiness every day to ask news of 
his dear invalid. On learning at last that the doctors had abandoned 
all hope and that signs of immediate death were visible, he sent the 
dying man the following order: ‘My Don Saverio, I wish you to get 
better, and I command you under obedience, for the love of Jesus 
and Mary, to get better at once” I had not the courage to read 
this note. to the sick man, so I asked Father Villani, who had more 
authority than myself, from his age and virtues, to convey the orders 
of the Rector Major. Father Villani approached the deathbed. 
‘Father Xavier, he said, ‘have you faith in obedience?’ ‘Certainly,’ 
replied the dying man. ‘Well then,’ said Villani, ‘the Rector Major 
orders you to get better. He then read Alphonsus’ letter to him. 
Father Rossi took the letter, kissed it, and placed it under his pillow. 
The same moment he found that an improvement had taken place, 
A few days later the fever disappeared, and the invalid, now in full 
convalesence, resumed his ordinary occupations.”? 

In 1754 Alphonsus went to Naples to give a retreat at the Chinese 
college. Many years before, when he was attached to the church of 
the college as a young priest, there had been among his penitents a 
little girl of twelve, who afterwards became a religious under the name 
of Mary Magdalen of the Crucified. The poor sister, now thirty-six 
years of age, had been confined to her bed fora month. Hearing of 
the arrival of the servant of God she expressed an earnest wish to see 
her former confessor for a few moments. Alphonsus, ever charitable, 
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went to her. The invalid spoke to him about her soul,and asked him 
to pray for her cure. “You must be resigned; God does not will your 
cure,” the Saint told her. “You will not leave this bed until you go 
to Paradise.” Even three days later the room was filled with an odour 
so sweet that the nuns asked the sick sister if she were not using 
perfumes. She answered no, and they understood that a saint had 
passed by, and that as he had prophesied the invalid would never 
recover. Thirty-three years afterwards, Sister Mary Magdalen, still 
bedridden, gave testimony to Alphonsus’ sanctity by relating this 
prediction. 

In the month of July, probably of the next year, 1755, the 
servant of God was at Saragnano giving the novena in honour 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. He lodged at the house of 
a doctor called Francis Mari. One Thursday Father Fiocchi 
with nine of his companions arrived at the house towards the 
dinner hour, and a few moments after the numbers were further 
swelled by the addition of two fathers from Ciorani. The doctor 
was friendly towards all the fathers and bade his guests welcome, 
yet not without some misgiving, like that of the apostles in the 
desert, as to how he was to find provisions for all this multitude, 
After searching the neighbourhood in vain for meat, he asked the 
Saint for permission to serve some chickens, which were forbidden by 
the rule. “No,” said Alphonsus with a smile, “do not trouble, serve 
us what you have, and God will not let us want for anything.” Eight 
pounds of meat had been bought for the household which numbered 
eighteen persons, and now there were thirty-one at table. But while 
the meat was being cut up in the kitchen it was remarked that the 
portions grew visibly larger, so much so indeed that when<all had 
been abundantly served the provisions were far from being exhausted. 
“The whole family wept with joy!” says the chronicler, and the doctor 
expressed his wonder. “Don Francesco,” said the Saint, “in our 
| difficulties let us never lose confidence in God.”! 

In 1755 Alphonsus preached the novena of the Assumption at 
Salerno. There God was again pleased to glorify His servant by a 
miraculous cure. Every daya young girl named Emanuela di Cesare, 
used to walk the three miles which separated her home at Raito from 
Salerno, in order to atterid the sermons. Towards the end of the 
novena she became afflicted with a tumour in the palate so large that 
it was impossible for her to swallow even a drop of water, while the 
pain it caused her was intense. F inally the suffering reduced her to 
a state of deep lethargy. While she was lying in this condition the 
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missionary suddenly appeared to her in vision, with a phial containing 
a milk-white liquid in his hand, saying: “Emanuela, drink this water 
in honour of St. Aloysius.” She obeyed and was instantly cured.! 

The sons of St. Alphonsus, fired by the example of their father, 
heroically climbed the mountain of perfection in his steps. One day — 
when speaking on the subject of vocation he had said: “Our Lord 
perhaps wishes to make of a lay-brother a St. Pascal Baylon, of a 
student a St. Aloysius of a missionary a St. Francis Regis, but this 
can only be by their corresponding with the grace that is given them. 
If God wishes us to be saints and we do not correspond, it may be 
that we shall not be saved at all.” If we go through the list of the 
fathers of the Congregation at this period, we see that though some 
fell away, yet nearly all aimed at sanctity, and many of them attained 
it. Nearly all of them deserved a share in the praise given to the 
Congregation by Mgr. Nicholas Borgia, Bishop of Cava, after a retreat 
which he attended at Ciorani. “Blessed be Our Lord,” he wrote to 
Alphonsus, “for having given to your institute so many subjects 
abundantly endowed with apostolic doctrine and spirit. Among you 
Christian perfection is preached both by word and deed. May God 
dispose all our priests to make the exercises in your holy house.”? In 
confirmation of this testimony it will not be amiss to recall the, 
names of the religious who died in the odour of sanctity during 
the period between 1752 and 1755. Called to live in humility like 
St. Pascal, in innocence like St. Aloysius, in the practice of apostolic 
zeal like St. Francis Regis, they corresponded with the grace of God, 
and died saints as their holy father desired. 

Dominic Blasucci was the Aloysius of the Congregation. Entering 
the noviciate in 1750 at the age of eighteen, he soon eclipsed all his 
companions, says Father Landi, angels though they were. Such was 
the perfection of his actions that he seemed like a heavenly visitant, 
teaching to all in his own person the lesson of recollection, humility, 
obedience, and mortification, Dominic lived in a kind of perpetual 
ecstasy. He ate every day but a few ounces of food, seasoned with 
bitter herbs, His innocence was such that he did not know the meaning 
of a temptation against it, and yet he afflicted his body with cilices, and 
scourged himself severely. His angelic exterior reminded all of St, 
Aloysius or St. Stanislaus. When he read in the refectory, strangers 
who had come to Ciorani to follow the spiritual exercises were so 
moved, that they threw themselves on their knees to kiss the feet of 
this extraordinary novice. 


? Deposition of Father Caprioli, Summ., supr. virtut., p- 697. 
* Letter of Mgr. Borgia, Feb. 1752. 
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Dominic made his religious vows on February 2, 1751, when he 
was already ripe for heaven. The rapid inroads of consumption were 
soon to deliver his soul from the frailties that kept him here below. 
But God, before calling Dominic to Himself, wished to show this 
beautiful flower of holiness to his brethren, and even to the world. As 
his health was growing weaker every day he was after some months 
obliged to interrupt his studies, and was ordered by Alphonsus to 
betake himself to the different houses of the Congregation, as much to 
afford him distraction as for the change of air. “I was appointed to 
take him to I[liceto,” relates Father Apice. “He lay back in the 
carriage, exhausted and hardly breathing; but when the time for 
meditation came he said, to my confusion: ‘Father, let us begin our 
prayer. After reaching the bridge at Bovino we were obliged to 
mount the steep hill leading to the town on foot. The poor child 
never uttered a complaint although he was ready to drop.” 

At Our Lady of Consolation he won the hearts of all by the 
perfection of his holiness, as he had at Ciorani. In Iliceto, there was 
already a saint—Brother Gerard Majella. God’s true servants are 
quick to understand one another, so Dominic and Gerard became 
united in the closest friendship. They promised to pray daily for one 
another until death. Gerard was at the time plunged in an abyss of 
interior desolation, so much so indeed that he one day said to Brother 
Blasucci: “I feel as if my heart would break; pray for me.” Dominic 
made the sign of the cross on his breast, and the same moment 
Gerard regained his peace of soul. Alphonsus had given orders for 
the fathers to take Brother Blasucci with them sometimes on mission, 
were it only to say the rosary with the people. He thus assisted at 
several missions, where he was the admiration of the congregation. 
At Lacedonia the bishop, Mgr. Nicholas Amato, used to go every 
evening to hear him saying the rosary, and was so charmed with his 
angelic piety that he insisted on having him each morning to serve 
his mass. | | 

In November, 1751, he was. taken to Nocera, where he resumed 
the study of theology. It was soon evident that his mental powers 
were on a par with his purity of heart, but illness hindered him once 
more from giving himself to study. He was again sent on mission, 
and taught catechism to the children, who were delighted to listen to 
him, and still more to watch him kneeling before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. They even followed him about everywhere to kiss his hand. 
“OQ my God!” Dominic would say, “if these poor children only knew 
what a sinner I am, they would not show me these marks of respect.” 
Father Amarante devised quite a novel means of effecting conver- 
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sions at the mission of Langusi. ‘Go and kneel in the middle of the 
church, and pray for poor sinners,” he said to Dominic. The youth 
obeyed, and the father went off to his confessional. Then whenever 
an obstinate and hardened sinner made his appearance the father 
would say to him: “Go and look at that holy young man praying 
before the Blessed Sacrament, and then come back to me.” At the 
sight of that angel in the flesh kneeling there before the altar, motion- 
less and as it were in ecstasy, sinners would become softened and 
converted, and would go back to the confessional to ask pardon of 
God. Father Ferrara at Pagani said of Dominic: “His soul is as 
innocent to-day as on the day of his baptism ;” while the people 
seeing him pass along the street exclaimed: “ The saint! The saint!” 

In the month of July, 1752, he was sent to Caposele, where Father 
Cafaro received him with the greatest joy. A brother happened to 
be starting for Ciorani at the time. “Tell the fathers over there,” 
said Father Cafaro, “that we are not worthy to have Brother Blasucci 
amongst us.” Some days later the holy youth received a great con- 
solation. A brother of whom he was very fond had a vocation for 
the religious life like himself, but delayed to give himself to God, 
Dominic, after being professed in February, 1751, had written to his 
brother as follows: “My dear Paul, you are continually thinking of 
leaving the world, and I am very glad to know this; but I am afraid 
that all these delays may endanger your vocation. O my dear brother, 
I want you to become a saint—a great saint, and this is why I am 
longing to see you safe in God’s holy house. Tell me the obstacle 
which prevents you, so that I may try and remove it.” The obstacle 
was the opposition of the family, but Paul, influenced by the touching 
appeals of his brother and strengthened by his prayers, at last fled 
from home and took refuge at Ciorani. On August 15, 1752, Paul 
Blasucci, one of the glories of the Redemptorist Congregation and 
its third Superior General, received the habit of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. Dominic’s joy was full. “Now I can die!” he said to 
his companions. - . 

His malady indeed made rapid progress. To husband the little 
strength that remained he was forbidden to apply his mind to any- 
thing, or even to think of God—an order which threw him into mortal 
anguish. He endeavoured to distract himself, so as not to disobey, 
but his love drew him to God in spite of himself. “ Father,” he wrote 
to his director, “you wish me to detach myself from God, so as to 
spare my health, but the violence I have to do to myself to separate 
myself from Him is killing me. All I can do is.useless—I find 
myself with God before Iam aware. I defend myself as best I can 
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against the onrush of divine love, but how can I struggle with God. 
He kindles in my heart a burning flame which J have neither strength 
nor courage to extinguish.” He was therefore left free. But earthly 
contemplation no longer sufficed for him. Walking one day in the 
garden with one of his brethren he raised his eyes to heaven exclaim- 
ing: “Ah, my Lord, when will the moment come which is to unite 
mete Ghee, 

He suffered greatly during his last months on earth. It cost him 
many a painful effort to take food of any kind, or even to swallow 
the wine which the doctor prescribed. But he never murmured, 
never showed the least impatience. When asked how he was he 
invariably answered : “Szo dene, 1 am well.” The doctor who attended 
him remarked with a smile one day: “This is Brother Sto bene,” 
adding as he went away, “I never see him without thinking of 
St. Stanislaus.” 

On Nov. 2, All Souls’ Day, he answered the usual inquiries about 
his health by saying: “ Mz sento meno bene”—“J am not so well.” 
Then they knew that death was near. Father Cafaro would not let 
him go down to the choir as usual to receive holy communion, but had 
the Viaticum carried to his cell. After his thanksgiving he remained 
silent and received extreme unction. The fathers and brothers 
gathered round the bed to recite the prayers for the dying, while he 
lay there calm and tranquil with the crucifix resting between his 
arms. At the end of the prayers he gently drew his last breath. 
All present exclaimed : “ Our saint is dead !” 

He was twenty years and six months old. “He is a saint,” said 
Alphonsus one day, “ but you will see that God will take him from us. 
Consummatus tn brevi explevit tempora multa— made perfect in a short. 
space he has fulfilled a long time.’”! He had indeed walked with 
giant strides along the path of virtue. “He was heroic in every- 
thing,” Father Cafaro wrote to the Rector Major, “so much so that he 
might have been canonised during his lifetime. I have the reputation 
of not being easily satisfied, and yet I look on him as a great saint, 
and keep a piece of his habit as a precious relic.” “I am sure that 
he has not passed through purgatory,” said Father Apice, “ for if such 
an angel has had to pass through the place of expiation, none of us 
can ever hope to escape!” God Himself ratified these praises, 
Two days after his death his body continued to be as flexible as 
though he were alive. Some days after the funeral the tomb was 
opened, and a little incision was made in his arm, and red blood came 
from the wound. Since his death many wonderful cures have been 
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obtained through his intercession. By Alphonsus’ order a number of 
documents concerning the life and virtues of Dominic Blasucci were 
collected, and preserved for the cause of his beatification. This was 
interrupted by the troubled state of the times, but it has been 
resumed, and we may hope that it will be brought to a successful 
issue. 

Alphonsus took occasion from this happy death to give a lesson to 
his dear students. “True knowledge,” he said to them, “consists in 
knowing Jesus Christ. Of what use is knowledge if it does not lead 
to God? In all truth I tell you that our brother Blasucci possessed 
this true knowledge, for in all things he sought only God. Thus he 
has, as you all know, died the death of a saint. Study, then, since 
you are God’s workmen, but study first of all to become saints like our 
dear brother who has left us.” 

Six months afterwards another saintly death took place at Nocera, 
in the person of the courageous Nicholas Muscarelli, after nine years’ 
life in the Congregation. Although full of talent he seemed very 
young to be sent on the mission, “but in those days,” says Tannoia 
‘naively, “ we were born on the mission.” Later on he was appointed 
to teach philosophy, and made himself beloved by students and 
fathers alike. Above all he was loved and esteemed by St. Alphonsus, 
who, rather than lose him, made great sacrifices to assist his mother 
who was in straitened circumstances. One day in spite of his delicate 
health Muscarelli was told to preach an evening sermon in a neigh- 
bouring mission. Although the task seemed to be beyond his strength 
he obeyed without a word, for he had sworn to obey always or die. A 
hemorrhage came on during the sermon, and he returned to Ciorani 
more dead than alive. There he was still able to give a few lessons 
in philosophy, but shortly after was sent to Nocera for a complete 
rest. 

This was at the end of the year 1752 while Blasucci was giving up 
his soul to God. A few days later Muscarelli. wrote to Father 
Tannoia, then novice master, a letter which breathes the most tender 
charity for his brethren: “ My dear Father Master, I thank you for all 
your acts of kindness to me. Please ask the novices to pray for 
Muscarelli who bears all of them in his heart, and who embraces them 
in Our Lord. You speak about my health—well, I am neither better 
nor worse. Iam an abyss of miseries interior and exterior, spiritual 
and moral. Ask Our Lord therefore to make me suffer with joy. 
Pray for me even more than before. Ah! let us all love one another 
in Jesus Christ, and let those sweet ties never be broken which keep us 
all together, and have hitherto preserved the Congregation. For my 
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part, I desire to live in the hearts of all my brethren as they all live in 
my heart. This I wish, this I hope for, embracing you all in Our Lord.” 

Some days later, feeling that he was sinking, he wrote pleasantly to 
another father: “The doctors in consultation cannot agree about my 
case. One thinks I am done for; the other hasa little hope. The most 
probable opinion is that I am going to rejoin my companions with 
Jesus and Mary; so the opinion in favour of my recovery is only 
tenuiter probabilis. Who knows whether I shall be able to see you 
once more, and thank you again for all your kindness to me? After 
all what am I good for except to increase the burden on our houses ? 
And then how sweet it is, dear father, to die in the Congregation! If 
I had lived better I should call myself the happiest man in the 
world. Help me then to make the great journey, and beg your 
students to open for me the gates of Paradise.” Two months later, 
on March 10, 1753, Muscarelli died a holy death in the arms of Father 
Caprioli, and went to receive in heaven the reward of his labours and 
sufferings. | 

Only twenty days elapsed before he was joined by the student 
Zabbati, who may without exaggeration be called a second Blasucci., 
Andrew Zabbati entered the noviciate Nov. 7, 1750, at the age of 
eighteen years. From his infancy, says an old manuscript, he 
possessed the spirit of God, and in his noviciate required the bridle 
rather than the spur. Noone could look upon this humble and modest 
youth without being moved to recollection and compunction. He 
consecrated to prayer every free moment of the day. As for his 
actions, the novice master could not find him guilty of a defect. 
When, after his profession, he began his course of philosophy, he 
showed that he had a mind both acute and profound. He was 
an unwearied worker, says Tannoia, and gave himself joyously to 
study, fearing to lose a single moment of time. Yet his piety did not 
suffer. His recollection and fervour in prayer made him seem like 
one contemplating God face to face, and speaking to Him as a friend 
speaks to a friend. 

After his first year of philosophy, as his health seemed giving 
way, Alphonsus sent him to Pagani for a rest. But here symptoms 
of consumption made their appearance, and for more than five 
months, between October, 1752, and February, 1753, he dragged ona 
dying life. An account left by Father Cajone tells us how he bore 
his sufferings. “During his stay at Pagani,” he says, “I never 
detected the least shade of melancholy on his countenance, although 
he was obliged by fever to keep almost constantly to his bed. When- 


*To anyone who knows what the eagle eye of a novice master is this is indeed high praise. 
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ever I went to see him his face was lit up with the joy of Paradise. I 
never could ascertain what his wishes were. In the matter of food he 
had neither likes nor dislikes. The medicine might be sweet or bitter, 
but he always took it with a smile. In his extreme modesty he used 
to lie motionless in his bed like a recumbent statue. His conformity 
to the will of God inspired me with such admiration that I used 
to say sometimes to the fathers: ‘Suppose the great saints in the 
place of Brother Zabbati, in what way could they act more virtuously?’ 
At every moment this aspiration went up from his heart : ‘ Blessed 
be God always!’ From his bed he heard one after another the 
masses which were celebrated in the chapel adjoining the infirmary, 
and all the time his eyes were steadfastly fixed on his crucifix or on 
some picture of the Madonna.” | 

In February, 1753, as the malady continued its ravages, the 
invalid was transferred to Ciorani, where at first some improvement 
seemed to take place. But one morning the brother infirmarian on 
entering the room found the bed and floor covered with blood. « My 
dear brother,” he said in great affliction, “you have had a hemorrhage.” 
“ Gloria Patri for ever and ever,” answered the invalid. “But it 
might be the cause of your death,” exclaimed the infirmarian. “ Is it 
not for that we were born?” said Zabbati joyfully. 

On May 23, another hemorrhage brought him to death’s door, 
and filled him with joy. Conversation seemed to tire him, so Father 
Villani forbade anyone to enter his room, explaining to the invalid 
that he did so, not to isolate him from the community, but because of 
his state of weakness. “Do not fear, Father,” the youth replied, 
“four walls and a crucifix are enough for me.” About the same time 
he wrote to one of the fathers at Nocera: “I have been given up by 
the doctors, and am waiting for the hour when I go to my own 
country. I have not forgotten the compact that I have made with you 
and several students to recommend one another to God, whether we 
are living or dead. I have not failed in this, nor shall I in eternity. I 
count equally on your charity and on that of my dear brothers. | 
have great need of your prayers, on account of all my sins.” 

Henceforth he spent his days in continual union. with God, 
accepting all things with love and gladness. “I have studied many 
lives of the saints,” says Tannoia, “but have never read of more 
perfect conformity with the will of God.” Only for a moment did he 


seem to show any self-will. “On May 30, 1753,” continues the 
historian, “after receiving holy communion, he fell into a kind of 
delirium. ‘Father, he said to me in agitated tones, ‘when will you 


let me go to Paradise. I answered that the doctor said he must wait 
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a little longer. ‘But what have I to do with the doctor?’ he cried. 
‘T want to go to paradise. But he became himself again shortly after,” 
In the evening he joined in spirit in the recitation of the rosary, 
though he was unable to articulate a word. On Thursday, the 
morning of the Ascension, a father asked him if he wished for 
anything and he answered: “Read something for me on the love of 
Jesus Christ.” “ Towards ten o'clock,” continues Tannoia, “the agony 
began. ‘Father, I am dying, he said. In tears I embraced him, 
; My dear brother,’ I said, ‘do you wish to please Jesus Christ?’ ‘Oh, 
yes, he answered fervently. ‘Then say to Him, my Jesus, I love 
Thee with my whole heart.’ He repeated the words with great 
tenderness. ‘You love the Madonna very much, don’t you, I 
continued, ‘Very, very much, he answered. His grasp tightened on 
his rosary and he kissed his crucifix several times. Then his eyes 
turned towards the wall, and he suddenly cried out in terror: ‘Father 
look—there against the wall!’ He was unable to finish the sentence. 
It was perhaps the last assault of the enemy. I went through the 
form of exorcism, A violent movement of his body cast fear on all 
present. I went on with the exorcism. Then taking up his rosary 
and crucifix he pressed them to his forehead, saying: ‘I wish for 
Jesus Christ!’ They were the last words he uttered. He sank intoa 
sleep which was to be the prelude of his eternal rest. We-made the 
recommendation of his soul, and the holy youth, full of virtue and 
merit, went to join the Lord he so loved in heaven.” 

His body was left lying in the church for thirty-six hours. The 
people flocked in crowds to see the saint, for so they called him, and 
were so eager to take away pieces of his habit as relics that it had to 
be renewed several times. His crucifix, rosary, and shoes were all 
seized upon. Finally he had to be buried secretly and in haste, to 
avoid a popular tumult. Several persons declared afterwards that they 
had been cured instantaneously merely by touching his garments, His 
portrait, taken after death, was soon in the hands of all. Under this 
portrait a note was printed which well summed up his whole life: 
“ Andrew Zabbati, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
A model of purity, humility, and patience under the greatest suffering, 
he desired nothing, asked for nothing, and refused nothing. While 
still young, but full of merit, God took him to heaven in the train of 
His Son on Ascension Day, 1753.” One of his fellow students who 
succeeded to his /mztatzon of Christ wrote in the title page of the 
book: “O holy, thrice holy youth, thy memory will be in eternal 
benediction!” May these few pages perpetuate the memory of 
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Andrew Zabbati in the hearts of all the sons of Alphonsus, and of 
all those who in the midst of a degenerate world are still sensible to 
the charm of pure and heroic souls ! 

In those golden days God gave many a strong shake to the still 
young tree which He Himself had planted; and fruit fell from it in 
abundance ripe for paradise. In the August of that same year, 1753, 
only two months from Zabbati’s death, a letter from Caposele in- 
formed the holy founder that Father Cafaro, his right hand man, his 
director, the zealous missionary and austere apostle, had been sud- 
denly attacked by a malignant fever, and was in danger of death. 
He was forty-six and had been only twelve years in the Congrega- 
tion, but every day of his priestly life had been consecrated to the 
salvation of souls with an ardour that never tired. Moreover he had 
during the last six years suffered an interior martyrdom, Alphonsus 
himself tells us, such as was scarcely endured by any saint. “Were 
I to describe the tortures he underwent,” said the holy founder, “it 
would draw tears from the very stones.” Yet no trial, however 
agonising it might be, could cast him down. “If I had to paint 
Father Paul Cafaro,” says one of his companions, “I would represent 
him standing on a marble column, with the inscription, Semper zdem, 
‘Always the same,’ to express his constancy in the highest virtues, 
and his immoveable serenity in the most terrible suffering.” 

His death was as heroic as his life. He foretold the event 
himself. “This year,” he said one day, “I must die.” At the end 
of July, 1753, he defined the period still more precisely. “At the 
beginning of next month I[ shall be attacked by fever and shall 
die.” On Aug. 2 he set out in good health for the monastery of the 
Conventuals, to gain the indulgence of the Portiuncula, but the day 
following he was found apparently lifeless in his cell. Santorelli, the 
doctor who had been summoned in all haste, stood over him and 
asked: “ What is the matter with you, Father Paul?” “I want to 
die,’ he answered, recovering from his fainting fit. “Ask God to 
make me die a holy death.” He then forbade the community to 
pray for his recovery, telling them to beg for him only the grace of a 
happy death. “ But,” said Santorelli, “what if God still wishes to 
make use of you for the conversion of sinners?” “God alone is 
necessary,” answered the sick man. On Sunday the 5th there was 
as yet no trace of fever. “It will attack me to-day,” he said.” And 
so it did in the afternoon, and with such violence that three days 
later the doctors gave up all hope of saving his life. 

Alphonsus was overwhelmed by this most unlooked-for news. He 
recommended him at once to all the members of the Congregation, 
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ordered ten masses to be said in each house for his recovery, asked 
for prayers from other monasteries, and sent him through Father 
Giovenale, minister of Caposele, these three obediences :-— 

“], Alphonsus, as your superior and in the name of Jesus Christ, 
command you first of all to be calm in your sufferings, and to believe 
with perfect confidence not only that you are in the grace of God, 
but that God in His infinite goodness loves you dearly. If Our 
Lord is calling you to another life, do not forget to recommend to 
Him the Congregation and myself, poor wretch that Iam. I impose 
on you in the second place in the name of obedience the obligation 
of asking God for your recovery if such is for His’ glory. In the 
third place, as superior and in the name of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
I put you under obedience to recover quickly from this illness, if your 
doing so would be for the greater glory of God.” 

Father Giovenale announced to the invalid in the doctor’s pre- 
sence that a letter from the Rector Major had come for him. He 
roused himself to listen while it was being read. At the first obe- 
dience ordering him to put away all uneasiness of conscience the 
tears flowed from his eyes. Father Giovenale went on with his 
reading, but when he came to the part referring to recovery the sick 
man raised his hands silently, and made a sign to say that such was 
not the will of God. | 

During the eleven days still left to him on earth a heavenly calm 
overspread his soul and was reflected in his features. Ever. patient 
and obedient, he made no request and uttered no murmur. Know- 
ing that the last words of those who might be looked on as servants 
of God are carefully collected, he observed silence, and kept himself 
in continual recollection, with his eyes fixed on the pictures of Jesus 
and Mary. When his brethren begged from him a few words for 
their edification he refrained from uttering a syllable, fearing lest too 
much might be made of his words. One father begged him to order 
the community,.as its superior, to pray God to restore him to health 
in the interests of the Congregation, and he broke the silence at last 
to say: “No, it is expedient that I die.” After this he lost the power 
of speech, but retained his consciousness perfectly. 

Meanwhile the people of Caposele filled the convent church, and 
implored with tears the recovery of the holy missionary. On Aug. II 
they earnestly begged that the portrait of Father Sportelli, before 
which many miraculous favours had been obtained, should be carried 
into the sick room. But Sportelli, instead of bringing recovery, went, 
so to say, to take his fellow-missionary by the hand and lead him to 
heaven. The picture had scarcely been taken to the cell when the 
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sick man entered upon his agony. On Aug. 13, 1753, Paul Cafaro,with 
his eyes fixed on the crucifix, calm and tranquil to the last, gave 
up his soul to God. It was half-past one in the afternoon. At that 
same moment St. Gerard Majella fell into an ecstasy in the house of 
Iliceto, and exclaimed to his companions: “I see Father Paul’s soul 
entering heaven.” 

Father Cafaro’s death was a great grief to the whole Congregation, 
but none lamented him more than Alphonsus, for none had known 
him or loved him as he had done. He found consolation by compos- 
ing his hymn on conformity to the will of God, beginning thus : 


“Ll tuo gusto e non tl mto 
Amo solo tn te, mto Dio. 
Vogtho solo, 0 mio Signore, 
C20 che vuol la tua bonta, 
Quanto degno set a’amore 
O divina volontda.” 


“Tis Thy good pleasure not my own, 
In Thee my God I love alone, 
And nothing I desire of Thee 
But what Thy goodness wills for me. 
O will of God, O will divine, 
All, all our love be ever Thine.” 


The next day, August 14, he wrote to Father Giovenale : “ Adored 
for ever be the divine will! What pleases God must please 
us also. Don Paolo will be of more assistance to us from heaven 
than he could have been on earth. No one has felt his loss more 
keenly than I, but God wills that we resign ourselves, and so we 
must... . I embrace you all in Jesus Christ. May each one of us 
die as Don Paolo has died! To do so let us become saints, and be 
attentive to observance. These deaths are calls for us.” At the 
same time, that the holy missionary’s memory might not be lost, the 
Saint wrote his life. It closes with these words: “Many, since his 
death, have through his relics obtained wonderful favours which have 
been recorded, and which will be published when it pleases Our 
Lord, if such be His holy will, to have him honoured on the altars.” 
The holy founder's hope may be realised to-day, for the Church is. 
now enquiring into the virtues and miracles of Father Cafaro with a 
view to his beatification. . 

To complete our list of holy deaths we may mention two others 
whom the Reaper gathered in during the following year—a young 
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man and an old, whose memory is in benediction. The old man, 
Angelo Latessa, had lived in the world as a recluse until the age of 
sixty, when he entered the Congregation in 1751 to learn how to die. 
A disciple of Father Cafaro, and mortified like his master, he was an 
object of continual edification to his brethren, especially in his 
scrupulous observance of the Rule. He was not able to go on mission, 
so he devoted all his time to the confessional at home, where he spent 
many hours a day. He was gentle and kind to all, but especially to 
the poor, and was fond of saying : “ He who is not charitable is not a 
true son of the Congregation.” He was right, for in it is made pro- 
fession of imitating Him who was meek and humble of heart, and 
went about doing good. Angelo could not think of the Incarnation 
without tears. One Christmas night, while the choir was intoning the 
Christus natus est nobis, he burst into tears before the whole congre- 
gation. On Aug. 2, 1754, the anniversary of the beginning of Father 
Cafaro’s last illness, he fell ill and said mass for the last time. 
“What did Our Lord say to you?” asked the doctor, Santorelli. 
“We said good-bye,” answered the old man. “Offer up this last sacrifice 
to Thy eternal Father,” I said to Him, “for at the altar we shall never 
see each other any more.” After two months of illness during which 
he never uttered a complaint, he said to Father Cajone, then Rector 
of Caposele : “ Father, it is time to give me extreme unction.” He 
received the last sacraments with a lively devotion, amid the tears of 
those around him; then, holding the crucifix in one hand and sup- 
porting himself on his superior’s shoulder with the other, he rendered 
up to God a soul which, according to the report of his confessors, had 
not been stained even by a fully deliberate venial sin. 

In the same house of Caposele a little later the young ee 
Angelo Picone also lay dying. The poor child had led a somewhat 
dissipated life in the world until the age of nineteen. His friends had 
exhorted him to change his life, but he always shrank from the 
sacrifice. At- last however he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
one of his brothers to make a retreat at Ciorani. There one day, 
during a sermon on the Blessed Virgin, his heart awoke to such 
sorrow for his sins that he threw himself on his face on the ground 
and burst into sobs, so that the preacher could scarcely continue. 
Before the conclusion of the spiritual exercises he had resolved to 
enter the noviciate. Still the memory of his past life made him 
tremble for the future. Would he have the courage to change his 
habits, conquer his passions, and renounce his sins? In his disquiet — 
at these thoughts he threw himself at the feet of Jesus Crucified, 
asking Him for one of those conquering graces which completely 
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transform a soul: “My Lord,” he cried again and again, “I need such a 
grace ; Thou wilt give it to me, for I shall not stir from here until I 
obtain it.” And he did obtain it, for God never refuses anything to 
confident prayer, and he entered the noviciate, setting himself to work 
with that joyful ardour which only the Holy Spirit can give. “Ifyou 
only knew,” he wrote to his sister, “the joys I taste in this holy 
house! Here sufferings have a sweetness I cannot explain; here 
fasting satisfies, vigils are restful, and silence says more to the soul 
than long conversations could do—here, in a word, I have found 
Paradise.” 

He received the habit on June 21, 1752, but alas! the days of his 
probation were not ended before he found himself plunged in deep 
sorrow. The young novice fell ill—so ill that his superiors decided 
to send him home for some time. He took the sentence for a 
definite dismissal, and was overwhelmed with grief. In his sorrow 
he wrote a letter to his holy Father which could hardly be surpassed 
for pathos: “O my Father,” he says, “I cannot express to you the 
anguish of my soul, for here all the talk is about my taking a change 
of air and returning to my home. And what afflicts me most is the 
fact that you, they tell me, have ordered it. O my Father, behold 
me prostrate at your feet, imploring you for the love of Jesus and 
Mary to have pity on me. I deserve, it is true, to be driven from the 
Congregation for my sins, but if I have sinned I ask your pardon on 
my knees, and am ready to perform all the penances you give me. 
What, O my Father? You would have me go back to the world 
where I have spent nineteen years, and where my soul would again 
run the greatest risk of being lost? O Father, I cannot tell you the 
desolation Iam in. In the noviciate I was able to bear everything 
hard to nature by the thought that I belonged to the Congregation. 
Never have I had the shadow of a temptation against my vocation— 
nay, | almost died of joy when thinking of the goodness of God in 
drawing me from the world to shut me within these holy walls. How 
often, as I thought of this great grace, have I kissed my habit, 
embraced these walls, and danced like one beside himself in my cell, 
exclaiming: ‘How comes it that I have received such happiness ?’ 
My directors can tell you all about it, for I spoke to them only of that 
in making my accounts of conscience. But to-day what consolation 
is there for me—for me who am on the point of losing all these 
graces, and the beautiful name of child of the Most Holy Redeemer? 
I—out of the Congregation—the very thought breaks my heart! Oh 
no! it will never be—never, never! Even though you with all the 
Consultors, Rectors, and members of the Congregation, were to drive 
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me out, I would not go. When driven out at one door I would 
return by another. If food is refused me I will go with the poor fed 
by the community. If I am refused a place in the monastery I will 
stay on the doorstep. No, never will I leave thee, O Congregation! 
who art my mother! I will die in thy arms in spite of all hell. 

“Father, I have called you my father, and you have recognised 
me as your son for a year, and now you turn me away from the 
house! It is true I have deserved it by my sins, but was the prodigal 
son turned away by his father? No! after having abandoned and 
dishonoured him, he was received on his return with tenderness and 
rejoicing. And you would put outside the door a son who repents 
and laments his errors! If you are sending me away as a useless 
servant on account of my ill health, then I will implore you to keep 
me out of charity. Father Rossi feeds many poor people here, and 
he will give alms to me as well as to them. In short, O my Father, 
Iam firmly resolved to die in the Congregation, and it is God that 
gives me this resolve. I do not dare to ask you to let me take my 
vows—I recognise that I am altogether unworthy of that; all I want 
is to bear the glorious title of brother in the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer—a title I prefer to all the kingdoms in the 
world. Forgive my boldness, my Father, for I no longer know what 
I am doing, and send two words of consolation to one of your sons 
who trembles at the thought of losing his soul, and yet hopes that for 
the love of Jesus and Mary you will put an end to his grief.” 

This holy and touching letter gives evidence of such a deep love 
for the Congregation that we have felt unable to abridge it. So 
eloquent an appeal was not needed to induce Alphonsus to keep the 
poor invalid, he who used to say of his novices: “If it is God’s will 
that they should die, it is better that they should die in the Con- 
‘gregation than in the world. What mother has ever driven her child 
from her house because he was sick?” So he sent the following 
answer to Angelo Picone’s letter: “The doctor said that your native 
air would do you good, and it was my great desire to see you restored 
to health which induced me to sanction the proposal. Moreover I 
have no ground for complaint against you. As you do not want to 
return to your own home I have given orders to have you sent to 
Caposele or Iliceto. In addition I wish you during July or August 
to take the baths at Monticchio, and you shall make your vows on 
June 21, the feast of St. Aloysius. Judge from this whether I wish 
to send you out of the Congregation. While’your illness lasts do not 
apply your mind to things too much. Look after your health, go for 
a walk in the morning, obey the doctor, and pray every day for me.”! 


1 Letter of June 1, 1753. 
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Angelo was sent to Caposele at the beginning of June 1753, two 
months before Father Cafaro’s death. The latter received him with 
affectionate kindness, for he had read his letter to the Rector Major 
with tears in his eyes. A few days later,on June 14, even earlier 
than the Saint had promised, the delicate youth made his profession 
before Father Cafaro. “Gloria Patri,’ the newly-professed student 
wrote to Tannoia, “I have taken my vows in spite of all the demons 
of hell.” To the Rector Major he expressed his gratitude in the 
most affecting way: “How can I thank you,” he says, “for not only 
having kept me in the Congregation, but for having admitted me to 
profession? O my father, you have done it for God—may God 
reward you! I can only pray for you, and this I will do all the days 
of my life. I am then your son, the child of the Congregation—that 
is enough to restore me to health, or make me die joyfully. I desire 
nothing more, my father. Let death come now, I do not fear it. Let 
hell be unchained against me—it is of small moment. I belong to 
the Most Holy Redeemer, and shall glory in the fact for all eternity. 
As for my health, | am somewhat better, but that does not give me 
much trouble; I have no desire either to live or die; I want but one 
thing, to live and die a child of the Most Holy Redeemer.” 

He lived another year, growing weaker every day, but practising 
heroic virtue and longing for Paradise. His relations tried several 
times to get him away from the monastery, but he opposed a vigorous 
resistance to all temptations. Finally after changing houses several 
times he went to Caposele to die. On Oct. 22, 1754, fifteen days 
before he left the world, he wrote a farewell letter to Father Tannoia, 
closing with these affectionate words: “I would much like to write to 
each of the novices and students, or at least to name them all one by 
one, but my strength is exhausted. I embrace the fathers, students, 
novices, and brothers, imploring them to recommend me to God. My 
father, I am dying content because I am dying in the Congregation. 
Were one to gain by living amongst us only the blessing of dying in 
peace and without fear, this advantage would compensate a thousand 
times for all the mortifications imposed by the Rule. And if I who 
have only passed through the Congregation, and that very miserably, 
die with such joy, what will it be for one who has lived in it for long 
years and fervently? His very death will be Paradise. Finally, my 
father, I kiss your feet for the last time, praying you to recommend 
me to Our Lord. Good-bye, dear Father Master; good-bye, venerated 
fathers; good-bye, dear novices and students; good-b ye, dear brothers, 
till we meet again in Paradise.” 

Thus did the students and missionaries, young men and old, of 
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those heroic days, live and die as saints. On learning of the death of 
one of his brethren Alphonsus grieved for the loss of a labourer in the 
vineyard, but rejoiced in the final perseverance of another of his 
children. On such occasions he used to give a recreation day to the 
community, to temper their sorrow and to celebrate the new elect of 
God. Then he profited by the passing of death among his brethren 
to exhort them to live in still greater holiness, so as not to fear its 
visit whether it were distant or close at hand. “The days that 
remain to us upon earth may be long or short,” he said, “and we know 
not how many they will be, but let us be ready. Within a short time 
we have seen three of our young men die—Muscarelli, Blasucci, and 
Zabbati, and Don Paolo, who in health was younger than all. Let 
us I say become saints; let us have a great love for Jesus Christ, for 
He deserves to be loved, especially by us whom He has loved more 
than others. . . . So then we have to live no longer for ourselves, nor 
for the world, but for God alone, for eternity alone, and in order to 
become saints.”" 
1 Circular of Aug. 8, 1754. 
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Sant’ Angelo a Cupolo—1755. 


DES the admirers of. Alphonsus, his Congregation, and his 

anti-Jansenist crusade, Nicholas Borgia, one of his former col- 
leagues at the Propaganda, held a prominent place. When canon of 
the cathedral of Naples he had often served as intermediary for the 
holy founder either with ministers or with Cardinal Spinelli, and later 
on after his promotion to the see of Cava, a city near Nocera, he 
scarcely let a week pass without asking our Saint’s advice. Knowing 
thoroughly, as he did, the spirit which animated the missionaries of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, he entrusted to them not only his parochial 
missions, but the retreats to the seminary and religious houses of his 
diocese. He himself with a large number of his priests attended the 
retreat at Ciorani every year. Alphonsus on his side, had a great 
veneration for this bishop after God’s own heart, charitable, dis- 
interested, absorbed in the duties of his ministry, devoted heart and 
soul to the glory of God and the salvation of souls. He appreciated 
his great mental gifts and consummate prudence, and consulted him 
freely on the affairs of the Congregation. 

One day, then, towards the end of the year 1754 the two friends 
happened to be discussing the precarious state of the institute. Ex- 
ternally the situation was prosperous; some sixty fathers, and among 
them men renowned for eloquence and holiness, were every year 
giving numerous missions; the bishops were showing themselves more 
and more friendly; Benedict XIV. had approved the Rule and praised 
the Saint’s Moral Theology. But there was one dark cloud for 
ever on the horizon. In spite of the holy founder’s repeated efforts 
and Brancone’s protection, the King had for five years continued to 
refuse the exeguatur to the brief of approbation. The Pope himself 
had felt unable to move the Neapolitan government in the matter. 
_ The position was rendered still more critical by the decree of 1752, 
which forbade the Congregation to acquire property or to institute 
any new foundation. How then were the numbers who entered the 
noviciate to be maintained, and where could they be placed after 
profession? Moreover the ever growing hostility to the religious 
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orders might any day produce a catastrophe. What was to become 
of the institute, the missions, and the struggle against Jansenism, if a 
royal caprice ordered the suppression of the four houses, which were 
rather tolerated than approved ? 

The result of this conversation between the two friends was their 
agreement that the only escape from possible ruin was the creation 
of a refuge in the States of the Church. Indeed Alphonsus had been 
thinking of this plan for some time. Villani during his sojourn at 
Rome for the approbation of the Rule had urged him to take up his 
quarters in the Eternal City. Matters had even gone so far, as we 
have already seen, that there had been question of entrusting the 
execution of the project to’ Muscari.'. Had not the moment now 
come for putting the idea into effect, and for establishing the centre 
of the Congregation in Rome, in anticipation of the upheavals which 
might take place in Naples? Borgia however, after mature delibera- 
tion, did not think that this was the best solution of the difficulty. 
“ Rome,” he said, “is too far from Naples. You would have to make 
a very great outlay to found a house there, without the certainty of 
succeeding. Even should you succeed it would be necessary to send 
numerous missionaries to the Roman house, and these, considering 
the distance, would not easily be able to unite with those of the 
kingdom nor give them assistance.” Instead, Borgia was in favour 
of the foundation of a house in the Duchy of Beneventum, which 
offered the double advantage of being near Naples and of belonging 
to the States of the Church. Alphonsus was of the same opinion, 
and was all the more willing to put it into execution as. the Vicar 
General of Beneventum had two years previously proposed to him 
a foundation in that province. Indeed his religious had already 
evangelised many parishes within its borders. The difficulty was 
to know how to give effect to the enterprise. BOR i 

-Mgr. Borgia took the negociations upon himself. In the first 
place he resolved to have recourse to the good offices of Mgr. Joseph 
Passante, Bishop of Montemarano, a suffragan of the Archbishop 
of Beneventum, who had great influence with his metropolitan. 
Knowing that the bishop was to give the spiritual exercises to the 
clergy of Beneventum, where he would stay at the Archbishop’s 
house, Mgr. Borgia set out for Montemarano in company with 
Father Villani, to make known the Saint’s wish and to plead his 
cause. | | . 

_ It was winter and the two travellers had to go across precipitous 
mountains and uninhabited plains by roads which were well nigh 
impassible. To complete their difficulties they were surprised on | 


ly, supra p. 419. 
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the way by a terrible storm. Although it was December, the light- 
ning flashed, the thunder rolled, and hail and rain fell in torrents. 
Twice the lightning struck the ground almost at Mgr. Borgia’s feet, 
but the travellers pushed on in spite of all danger, full of confi- 
dence in God. After two days’ travelling they arrived in the evening 
at Montemarano drenched to the skin and half dead, so that Mer. 
Passante on seeing them exclaimed : “Only saints or madmen would 
travel in such weather!” When however they explained the object 
of their journey the bishop praised their zeal, promised them his 
most active support, and decided that they should accompany him 
to Beneventum to make their request in person, assuring them 
moreover of success. 

Mgr. Francis Pacca, Archbishop of Beneventum, was a devout 
and zealous prelate. No sooner did he hear of Alphonsus’ wish than 
he exclaimed with joy: “Not only shall I not oppose it, but I will 
co-operate in the foundation at all costs. I have long wished for 
evangelical labourers to help me to save souls in this vast diocese, 
and now God Himself deigns to send them to me!” He gave them 
permission to choose the site in his diocese they considered best 
adapted for the work of the institute, provided that they excluded 
Beneventum itself, which was already full of religious houses. 

Mgr. Borgia and Father Villani visited the entire neighbourhood, 
and at last came to a place called Sant’ Angelo a Cupolo, situated 
on a hill which dominates the whole district. The Archbishops of 
_ Beneventum were Princes of Sant’ Angelo, and were accustomed 
to live there during the hot weather, in a palace built by Cardinal 
Orsini, afterwards Pope Benedict XIII. The air was pure and the 
view magnificent. From a house built here the missionaries might 
go forth as from a centre and traverse the twenty-two suffragan dio- 
ceses of Beneventum. The clergy and laity would willingly come to 
such pleasant surroundings to make the spiritual exercises. “This 
is the spot God has destined for you,” exclaimed Mgr. Borgia; “here 
you must build your house.” Villani was all the more ready to 
agree with him since the archpriest of Sant’ Angelo had asked that 
the establishment should be made in his parish. Mer. Pacca con- 
firmed their choice, and decided that while the church and monastery 
were being built the fathers should live in the archiepiscopal villa, 
and exercise their ministry in the parish church, at the archpriest’s 
request. 

On April 6, 1755, Father Villani took possession of the villa as 
superior of the new foundation of Sant’ Angelo. Soon afterwards he 
was joined by Celestine de Robertis and others. Villani’s. first care 
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was to call the peeple to the church every evening for the visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. “Men and women,” he says, “came in crowds 
and prayed fervently with me. I was living happily in my solitude 
when a courier arrived on the 5th of May from the Archbishop, 
requesting me to go at once to Beneventum and give a retreat on 
account of the great drought which was desolating the country. I set » 
out at once and it was well I did so, for the Vicar General came 
shortly after with a carriage for me, and I should not have been able 
to avoid taking it. But I took a different road and so escaped. A 
procession, in which seven thousand persons joined, took place the 
next day, and then the exercises opened. — I hardly know what God 
put into my mouth, but I spoke for three quarters of an hour, and 
made a good impression, thanks to the prayers of the community. 
The exercises lasted twelve days amid a concourse of laity, priests, 
and religious such as was never seen here before. The religious have 
sixteen houses in the city. Three thousand men received communion. 
Oh, what an abundant harvest we might have reaped if we had been 
in greater numbers !” 

In this account Father Villani omits to mention the principal 
incident of the mission. One day when he was in the middle of his 
sermon he suddenly paused and exclaimed: ‘To-morrow we shall 
have rain. Next day however the fine weather still continued with 
no sign of a change, and the inhabitants were beginning to murmur 
against the prophet, when during the evening sermon the sky 
suddenly grew overcast, the thunder rolled, and a deluge of rain 
poured down upon town and country. Henceforth Father Villani 
was regarded by the people as a great servant of God—and 
the people were quite right. Naturally then the mission which 
he gave immediately afterwards at Sant’ Angelo was a great 
SUCCESS. , 

The new superior lost no time in obtaining all the authorisations. 
necessary for beginning the foundation. The administrators of the 
town declared in an official document on April 13, 1755, that all the 
citizens were most happy to see the fathers of the Most Holy 
Redeemer establish themselves at Sant’ Angelo, as well for the 
honour of their district as for the spiritual gain to souls.’ On April 16, 
they begged the Archbishop to approve this resolution of the 
council. Three days later the Archbishop signed the approbation as 
requested, in these words: “Considering the abundant fruit which 
the missionaries of the Most Holy Redeemer procure for souls by 
their incessant labours and by their observance of their Rule, I 
authorise them to build a monastery and church in the town of Sant’ 
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Angelo, which temporally and spiritually belongs to my jurisdiction, 
without prejudice to the right of ratification by the Holy See.” 

Nor did the Archbishop delay to apply for this ratification to the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. “I have no housein my 
diocese,” he wrote, “which occupies itself with giving the spiritual 
exercises to priests aud seculars. But God has just sent me the 
fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, who propose to build a house and 
church in the town of Sant’ Angelo, four miles from Beneventum. 
Trustworthy accounts have informed me of the great work that is 
being done by these good religious, by means of spiritual exercises 
and missions. I myself was in a position last month to see the truly 
wonderful fruits of the exercises preached by them in my cathedral. 
This being so, and the new foundation not trenching in any way on 
the rights of the parishes and other religious houses, I have gladly 
authorised it, to the great joy of all the people. I hope that you 
will add your approbation to my own, and so secure the greatest 
possible stability to the work.” The Rector Major forwarded a 
similar petition to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, the 
consent of which was notified on June 13,1755, and on September 23, 
the Archbishop drew up a solemn act of approbation. “We have 
long asked the Father of Mercies,” he says, “to send labourers to 
cultivate the vast field which has been entrusted to us. God has heard 
us even beyond our prayers. It is true that a number of priests and 
religious are working with us for the salvation of souls ; but if God 
has in times past spoken to us by the prophets, that is to say, by the 
fellow workers He has hitherto given us, He speaks to us in these 
latter days by His Son, the Divine Redeemer, that is, by the Congre- 
gation which bears His name; and not only does it bear His 
name, but He has communicated to it His spirit and the abundance 
of His gifts, to evangelise the poor, especially in the country 
districts, and to restore ecclesiastical discipline. This ministry 
is fulfilled by the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer by means of 
missions, and also by retreats given in their houses to priests, 
ordinandi,and laymen. We were lamenting the fact that we had 
not in our diocese a single ecclesiastical or religious house devoted 
ex professo to the giving of the spiritual exercises, when God without 
our asking sent us these good religious last Lent.” After this intro- 
duction, from which one may judge of the effects which Alphonsus 
and his Congregation had already produced in Naples, the prelate 
relates the history of the beginning of the foundation in Sant’ 
Angelo, and authorises them to build a house and church, and to 
exercise the sacred ministry according to their Rule. 
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The foundations were laid in the month of August, 1755, but 
eleven years of active work were required before the new building 
was completed. Thanks to the liberality of the Archbishop who 
gave a yearly contribution up to the time of his death, to other 
generous benefactors, and to offerings from the people of both town 
and country, the fathers were enabled to spend the sum of thirty 
thousand ducats (46,000) on the building. Even this sum, relatively 
large as it was, would not have sufficed to build a church and a house 
capable of containing a community of fifty, had it not been for the 
gratuitous labour of volunteer workmen, and the constant co-operation 
of six lay-brothers who had been masons and carpenters in the world, 
and whose labour was estimated by St. Alphonsus himself at five 
thousand ducats (£1,000). Brother John Muratori, one of these 
devoted workers, even met his death here, a martyr of obedience. 
Hardworking, humble, and devout, he used to make his prayer in 
the morning with the greatest fervour, and then betake himself to 
the works with the ardour of a man fulfilling a task given him by 
God Himself. He had been engaged on the building of Iliceto, 
and had worked for four years more at Sant’ Angelo, when, on 
Sept. 5, 1759, he fell from a high scaffolding to the ground. The 
accident was fatal, and he died within an hour, after receiving the last 
sacraments, dying with joy at the thought that he had given his life 
in the building of God’s house. His work was not in vain, for 
a year later, on Oct. 26, 1760, Mgr. Foschi, Bishop of Lucera, as the 
Archbishop’s delegate, consecrated the church and altar, in the pre- 
sence of Father Villani and seven other fathers who formed the 
community at the time. ! 

This foundation was from the commencement a source of great 
joy to Mgr. Pacca. In his gratitude he went to Nocera to make the 
acquaintance of Alphonsus, and thank him for the good already done 
to his diocese. He also asked him to come and give a mission in 
‘ person to the people of Beneventum. This was in 1755. Alphonsus 
was weak and ill, but he accepted the request, fixing the month of 
November for the opening. God willed that he should make his 
appearance in this new field of labour, so that the reputation of the 
children might be heightened by the sight of the heroic virtues of 
their father. a 

The Saint set out for his destination on Nov. 14. Seventeen 
fathers were to join him at Beneventum. On his way he passed 
through Naples in order to see his mother who was seriously ill. 
Anna Cavalieri had now reached the age of eighty-five years; all her 
life had been consecrated to God, but since her widowhood, that is 
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for the last ten’ years, she lived like a cloistered nun.' Meditation, 
the divine office, and spiritual reading occupied her whole day, 
and even in extreme old age and infirmity she would not relax the 
fasting and abstinence she had practised all her life. God had tried 
her with many troubles, and especially with the affliction of scruples 
and mental anxiety. It was a consolation to Alphonsus in his grief 
to be able to prepare her for her last journey. All fear and scruple 
left her at the last. He found her in perfect peace, resigned, and 
ready to appear before God. After administering the last sacra- 
ments he remained three days by her side. Then forced to go 
where duty called, he said farewell until they should meet in heaven. 
Some days after his arrival in Beneventum he wrote to his brother 
Hercules : “What a consolation it was for me to see our Mother 
freed from her scruples! Ask her to give me her blessing once 
more, and tell her that God and the Madonna are surely waiting for 
her in Paradise. I shall not fail to recommend her to the prayers of 
the faithful here.’? 

Alphonsus opened the mission at the cathedral, and preached the 
great truths of salvation every evening, while his companions were 
doing the same in four other parishes. The mission lasted a month 
with results as wonderful as they were enduring. “It had been a 
long time,” says a witness, Canon de Vita, afterwards Bishop of 
Rieti, “since such truly apostolic men had. been seen at Beneventum. 
People had no idea of what the grace of God will effect in souls; 
but the arrival of Don Alfonso suddenly revealed to them what an 
apostle is and what grace can do. This holy man was zeal personi- 
fied ; the hardest hearts were melted like wax at the mere sound of 
his voice. Age and weakness had diminished its tone and clearness, 
but the very sight of the servant of God in the pulpit produced con- 
trition and detestation for sin.” | 

A number of facts related by eye-witnesses prove the truth of this 
statement. During one of Alphonsus’ sermons a priest stood at the 
bottom of the church near the door. The cathedral is very large, so 
that neither he nor those near him could hear a single word—indeed 
they had difficulty in seeing the preacher’s gestures, or distinguishing 
the sound of his voice. “What a pity,” said the priest to himself, 
“that Father Alphonsus has such a weak voice!” But what was his 

*From the baptismal register of the parish church of St. John zz Portu, Naples, it 
appears that Anna Caterina Angelica Cavalieri, the Saint’s mother, was born Noy. 24, 1670, 
and baptised Nov. 26. She was married in 1695, Alphonsus being born Sept. 27, 1696. 
She had seven children altogether, v. supra, p. 2. Don Joseph her husband died Nov. 10, 


1745 (supra, p. 276), and Donna Anna’s own death was about Nov. 25 of this year 1755. 


eens of Nov. 23. The Saint deputed Brother Francis Tartaglione to assist his mother 
to the end. 
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astonishment when he beheld all the people at the act of contrition 
throw themselves on their knees in tears, and strike their breasts 
asking for pardon! The bare sight of the servant of God had filled 
their hearts with repentance.’ 

After one of Alphonsus’ sermons a certain great sinner presented 
himself before Father Rizzi to seek forgiveness for his misdeeds. His 
sorrow was so intense that the father wished to know what touching 
or terrible thought had been the means of awakening this heart 
hardened in sin. “I heard nothing of the sermon,” said the man, “for 
I was unable to get into the church on account of the crowd, but I 
saw the servant of God from the door, and repentance entered my 
heart.” 

Alphonsus counted more upon the Madonna. than upon his 
sermons to convert sinners. For this reason he had her picture 
placed near both the pulpit and his confessional. The first time he 
appeared in the pulpit he saw no picture of Mary, and observed to 
those who accompanied him: “The sermon will make no great 
impression, for Our Lady is absent.” Next day the Blessed Virgin 
was there to touch hearts which his words could not reach. 

Two striking details serve to show how mortified was Alphonsus’ 
soul to the things of earth, and how closely it clung to God. One 
day while he was at table a courier brought him word that his mother 
was no more. “Blessed be God always,” he said quietly, “my Mother 
has gone to God, please have the charity to say mass to-morrow for 
the repose of her soul.” His companions all knew how much he 
loved his mother, but his self-control which could not be set down to 
indifference or insensibility, taught them that above and beyond all 
he loved the will of God. The other incident shows his spirit of 
mortification. At Beneventum he was only four miles away from 
Sant’ Angelo, the ‘new foundation of his religious. Here was an 
opportunity, which would probably not occur again, for going to see 
the site chosen for the building and the progress made in its construc- 
tion. But he would not go. There was no necessity, he said, for him 
to see it, and all the persuasions of the fathers to induce him to come 
to Sant’ Angelo were in vain. They admired (without always imitat- 
ing) the sacrifice of curiosity which he thus made for the love of 
God. 

When Our Lord has such instruments in His hands it is not sur- 
prising that He works miracles of conversion. “ Beneventum was 
sanctified,” says an eye-witness. “The very malefactors, and there 
were many of them in that town, became models of devotion. There 


1 Deposition of Father Nicholas Grosso. 
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was not one but wished to profit by the labours of the holy mission- 
aries. From their appearance among us date the reformation of 
morals and the frequenting of the sacraments.” Alphonsus himself 
describes the great fruits resulting from the mission, mentioning 
among others the establishment of a congregation of young priests 
for the study of the method of giving missions. He gave a warning 
too about vocations. “There are many youths,” he adds, “who wish 
to enter our Congregation, but are moved to do so by the excitement 
of the exercises and the missions; we must wait till their vocations 
mature.”’ The fame of the wonders worked at Beneventum spread 
even to Rome, and greatly rejoiced the Sovereign Pontiff. “I have 
just paid a visit to the Pope,” Cardinal Orsini wrote to our Saint on 
Feb. 20, 1756, “and he spoke very highly of your Reverence, and of 
your learning and piety. He then mentioned the mission you have 
just given at Beneventum. Finally as to the brief of approbation of 
your Congregation, the Pope will use all his influence with the Duke 
of Cerisano to obtain the royal exequatur at last.” 

These closing words remind us once more of Alphonsus’ perpetual 
anxiety about the royal approbation, and the further steps he proposed 
to take at Naples to secure it. Immediately after the mission at 
Beneventum he returned to Pagani to prepare the ground for further 
negociations. “I will return about the 21st of December,” he wrote 
to Father Amendolara at Nocera who was helping him with his 
theological works. “The time will appear to me a thousand 
years.” On Dec. 14, 1755, he took leave of the Archbishop and 
set out on the return journey, happy in the thought that he 
was leaving behind him in the territory of Beneventum a body of 
missionaries who would work for the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. 

God afforded him another consolation in the autumn of that year, 
1755. Before departing for the mission at Beneventum he had 
convoked at Ciorani the second general chapter of the order, the 
decree of the previous chapter of 1749 having ordained that another 
one was to be summoned after a period of six years. “The fathers 
having assembled,” says Landi, “our Father Rector Major ordered 
the text of the Rule approved by Benedict XIV. to be carefully read 
chapter by chapter, together with the constitutions explaining them, 
and asked all of us if these different prescriptions were in force. In 
case of any difficulties each one made his suggestions freely ; and 
where there was any difference of opinion the question was decided 
by ballot. Our father took care to beg us before voting to lay aside 


‘Letter to Father Amendolara, Nov. Deere Ss, 
VOLAT: 74 
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all personal considerations, and look only to the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls.” 

“Few new decrees however,” says Landi, “were made by the 
chapter. The observance of the Rule flourished throughout the Con- 
sregation, and all the subjects were animated by the primitive spirit. 
So after the reading of the rules and constitutions, and the discussion 
and unanimous acceptance of the few additions that were made to 
them, our Father Alphonsus said that the chapter, convinced that the 
most perfect regularity reigned, especially in the matter of poverty 
and obedience, might consider its mission fulfilled and dissolve. All 
were of the same opinion, and the Ze Dewm was sung in thanks- 
giving.” | 

The additions above mentioned referred to the noviciate. It was 
decided that postulants might be admitted to it at the age of sixteen, 
that is two years earlier than the time allowed by the old regu- 
lations, and furthermore that the noviciate should be transferred from 
Ciorani to Iliceto. This last change was made at the instances of 
the Novice Master, Father Tannoia, who argued that the climate 
of Ciorani was unhealthy for young men, and that the presence of 
as many as two hundred retreatants in the house was altogether 
incompatible with the recollection required in a noviciate. There 
would be nothing to disturb their solitude in Iliceto. Alphonsus 
yielded to these arguments, though not without a fear that famine, the 
dread visitant of other days, might once more disturb his poor 
children. | 

The chapter was closed on Oct. 15,1755. On the day following 
there died at Caposole the second canonised saint of the order, the 
lay-brother Gerard Majella, as if to allow Alphonsus to offer up to 
God one of the fairest flowers of Paradise which the Rule of the Most 
Holy Redeemer had brought to perfection in the course of six years. 
Gerard, as we have seen, entered the Congregation after the chapter 
of 1749. This short period had been enough to make of him a great 
saint. In becoming so he did but order his life at every moment as 
the constitutions prescribed. In the noviciate at Iliceto he lived as 
Jesus lived at Nazareth—only for obedience, work, and prayer. “I 
will have ever before my eyes,” he wrote, “my resolution to observe 
the Rule minutely and to grow in perfection.” And indeed he did 
grow in wisdom and grace before God and man. “O will of God !” 
he would say, “happy is he who knows and loves only Thee!” 
He used to be called the saint of obedience. In his longing to 
become a true imitator of his Master, according to the spirit of the 
Rule, he grew so enamoured of Him who was the life of his soul that 
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he could hardly depart from before the altar, and would sometimes 
go into ecstasy at the bare mention of the name of Jesus. That he 
might the better resemble his Crucified Lord he lived like the poorest 
of the poor, strove to eat only what others left, slept on the bare 
floor, and disciplined himself severely. After two years of trial he was 
admitted to profession. “ Now,” he said, “I am going to live on 
earth as though I were alone with God.” Like St. Teresa he made 
the heroic vow of doing always what seemed to him to be most 
perfect, so that he might say with Jesus at every moment, “J do 
always the things that please Him.” 

During the last years of his life God drew Gerard out of his soli- 
tude, humble lay-brother though he was. He had his Master’s thirst 
for souls. ‘“ Why cannot I convert as many souls as there are stars 
in the heavens!” he would exclaim. With the gift of zeal he received 
all other gifts from God—knowledge of the mysteries of faith to such 
a degree that great theologians were astonished at it, the power of 
reading the human heart and conscience, and wonder-working powers 
to such an extent that his life seems a perpetual miracle. 

After thus preparing the humble brother for the glorious work of 
an apostle, God inspired his superiors to send him for three years 
into the world. Wherever he passed, bishops, parish priests, and 
confessors, witnessing his virtue and power, employed him in the 
conversion of the most obstinate sinners. Gerard had but to appear, 
and hearts melted before him like wax in the sun. Sometimes a 
sinner would try to conceal his misdeeds, and Gerard, reading his con- 
science, would enumerate them one after another until the unhappy 
man would hasten to confession. To one man who had relapsed into 
a life of wickedness, though he pretended to be reformed, Gerard 
enumerated his most secret sins, and then pointing to an image of 
Jesus on the Cross, exclaimed, in burning accents: “Who but you 
has caused the blood to flow from those wounds?” The same instant 
blood did flow from the crucifix, and the unhappy sinner burst into 
tears. Gerard went about through town and country, healing the 
sick, helping the poor, driving out devils, and converting sinners. 
Everywhere the people thronged round the footsteps of the humble 
brother. His superiors were once obliged to recall him from Naples 
after a stay there of three months, in order to remove him from the 
crowds that continually beset him. “A hundred evangelical workers,” 
said Fathers Cajone and Margotta, who had seen him at work, “would 
not have been able to win the sinners that Brother Gerard has 
brought to God.” 


1 Jo. viii. 29. 
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Like Jesus, too, Gerard, after working for three years to save poor 
sinners, had to pass through the Garden of Gethsemani. His ecstasies 
were followed by an agony of desolation. “God has fled from my 
soul,” he exclaimed, “I am crucified as far as a man can be, have pity 
on me!” Then after having plunged him in an abyss of suffering, 
God sent him the most terrible affliction a saint can endure. A 
wicked woman accused him of a horrible crime, and so far imposed 
upon a good priest as to lead him to write a letter to the holy founder 
representing Gerard as a hypocrite and seducer. Alphonsus in great 
perturbation sent for the accused, and told him of the charge. Gerard 
stood like a statue, without uttering a word. Alphonsus, thinking 
him guilty, forbade him to receive holy communion, or to have any 
kind of communication with the outside world. The brother never 
made the slightest murmur. The fathers, convinced of his innocence, 
urged him to justify himself. “God will see to that,” he replied. 
When advised to ask at least for permission to communicate, and so 
alleviate his sufferings at being deprived of his Lord, he answered : 
“No; let us die in the wine-press of the will. of God.” Fifty days 
later God revealed his innocence. The wretched woman who had 
accused him retracted the calumny, avowing that she had acted under 
the inspiration of the devil. On being asked by Alphonsus why he had 
not asserted his innocence. Gerard made the heroic answer: ‘Father, 
does not the Rule ordain that we must not excuse ourselves rad 

Gerard lived another year in the practice of the highest virtue. 
At last, seeing that his end was approaching, he begged as a favour 
from Our Lord that he might be allowed to share in the sorrows of 
His Passion. Whereupon he was seized with such agonising pains 
that -he was forced to cry out: “O Lord, assist me in this Purgatory, 
I am enduring a true martyrdom.” He said to a father who asked 
him if he were suffering much: “I'am in the wounds of Jesus and 
His wounds‘are in me.” On October 15, 1755, he said to the doctor, 
“J shall die to-night.” Then he recited the Miserere with such love 
and contrition that all present were moved to tears, At eight o’clock 
he repeated: “My God, where art Thou? Show me Thy face.” 
Two hours later he exclaimed: “Behold the Madonna!” Then he 
repeated over and over with his eyes fixed on his crucifix and the 
image of Our Lady: “My God, I wish to die in order to do Thy 
most holy will.” So, like Jesus, he gave up his soul to his Father in 


heaven." 

1 After Brother Gerard’s death Alphonsus had a collection made of all the documents 
necessary for writing his life. This life, of which a sketch was written by Father Tannoia, 
has been given to the public in Italian by Father Benedetti, in German by Father Dilgskron, 
and in English by Father Vassall, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
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Thus died at the age of twenty-nine this humble lay-brother, 
whom the Church has raised to her altars, and whose resplendent 
sanctity innumerable miracles for more than a century have re- 
vealed.' 


1He was beatified in 1893, and canonised by Pope Pius X. on Dec. 8, 1904, the Jubilee 
of the definition of the Immaculate Conception. 
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CHAP PER ex! 


Decadence in Naples—1756. 


A oe while assuring for himself a refuge in the Papal 

States, never lost sight of the necessity of protecting himself 
against a sudden act of state violence. If he could only succeed in 
obtaining the King’s exeguatur for the pontifical brief, this end would 
be secured. It was useless now to place too much reliance on his 
influence with Brancone or the Queen, but he resolved to enlist the 
good offices of the Pope himself in his cause. Benedict XIV., with 
his conciliatory spirit, continued to maintain good relations with the 
court notwithstanding the wide breaches made in the Concordat by 
the regalist ministry. “We will not omit,’ he wrote to the holy 
founder on July 15, 1755, “ to do our part with the Duke of Cerisano, 
Minister of the King, of the two Sicilies at our court, and if our 
representations have their effect we will go on to further action.” 
Alphonsus hoped that the Pope’s intervention would modify the 
Monarch’s dispositions, and in the early months of 1756 he went to 
Naples to see the state of affairs. 

The moral and religious condition of the capital was anything but 
improving. Voltarian incredulity was penetrating little by little into 
the ranks of the upper and middle classes, and decadence of morals 
followed as a natural consequence upon the diminution of faith. The 
clergy too were losing their zeal and fervour. While Cardinal 
Spinelli had held the reins, discipline, zeal, and good morals had 
been maintained in the parishes and congregations. But he gained 
creat unpopularity by trying in 1750 to introduce the Holy Office 
into Naples as a means of checking the deluge of evil doctrines, and 
he would not continue to face the storm. The Jubilee of the same 
year gave him an opportunity of leaving Naples for Rome, and he 
did not return to his diocese. Soon afterwards, in spite of the 
entreaties of Alphonsus, who begged him not to abandon his Church 
under such critical circumstances, he resigned his see. On Feb. 16, 
1784, Cardinal Sersale was appointed in his place." The new Arch- 


1 He was made Cardinal (of S. Pudenziana) on April 22, 1754, and came to Naples on 
June 6 of the same year, He died June 24, 1775. 
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bishop had successively ruled the Sees of Brindisi and Tarentum, and 
had deserved well of both those churches, but he was hardly strong 
enough to grapple with the difficulties which awaited him in Naples. 
The holy founder knew him well, as they had been fellow members 
of the Propaganda. He congratulated him on his promotion, and at 
the same time told him of the state of moral and religious decadence 
into which the capital and archdiocese had sunk. The following is 
the Saint’s letter, written from Nocera on the 18th of June, 1754 :— 

“ Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 

“Most Eminent Lord, and most Reverend Father. My Father 
and Lord I wish in spirit by this letter, since at present my health 
does not permit me to do it otherwise, to kiss the feet of your 
Eminence as your old servant, and now your subject and son. | 

“Tt is not necessary for me to express the consolation of my 
mind that the most worthy person of your Eminence should have 
been chosen to govern the Church of Naples, but your Eminence can 
imagine it. 

“But you will no longer find the clergy of Naples as you left 
them. You will find a ruined clergy, and in consequence a ruined 
people also. You will find especially a falling off in the spirit of the 
ordinandt, and what is worse, in that of the three Congregations of 

priests as well.' It was by means of these that formerly for so many 
| years the spirit of all the Neapolitan clergy was preserved, that it was 
the example of all the kingdom, and I may say of all the world, but 
now we must needs weep to see how it is reduced. 

“T hope that Jesus Christ has sent your Eminence to remedy all 
this; and I hope to see renewed the days of St. Charles Borromeo, 
who preached to the people of Milan with so much fruit ; and so I 
hope to see your Eminence preach to the people of Naples. 

“( how much greater profit do the words of the Bishop produce! 
Your Eminence preached so well in old days as missionary, now I 
hope to have this consolation that you will preach in Naples as its 
Bishop. 

“ Forgive my boldness, my only intention in saying this is to do 
so for the glory of Jesus Christ. What good your Eminence would 
do if you had missions given in different parts of Naples, and 
preached yourself, at least in two or three places, at least for these 
first years, and would also give the exercises to all the clergy, and in 
them exhort them strongly to frequent the Congregations and ob- 
serve the rules, and particularly to apply themselves to the missions, 
since with the missions of Naples we help the entire kingdom. And 


1 The Congregation of the Propaganda, of Father Pavone, and of S. George. 
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as for the ordinandi make them understand that they should either 
give signs of a true vocation or take off the cassock; since the 
Church weeps for her ruin because many are admitted without voca- 
tion. Your Eminence might make them understand at the same 
time that you will only admit to holy orders those who have been 
well tried, not only in learning, which is of less importance, but in good 
morals and ecclesiastical spirit, which is the most necessary. 

“T also pray your Eminence to listen to Don Joseph Jorio and 
Don John Baptist Fusco, two true priests of God, and of true zeal, 
without self-interest. They will represent to you the truth of things 
and will open your mind to many other good things for the good of 
this ruined people; at least I pray your Eminence to listen to them. 

“Tn conclusion kissing the hem of your sacred purple, and asking 
for your holy blessing, I declare myself—Your Eminence’s most 
humble, devoted, and grateful servant and son—Alfonso de’ Liguori, 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer.” 

The Archbishop thanked the Saint for the advice which his zeal 
inspired. He even went to visit him at Nocera, in company with 
their common friend the Bishop of Cava, and promised thenceforth 
that he would often appeal to the eloquence of the servant of God to 
help him in converting his flock. Two years later God gave him an 
unexpected opportunity. 

On Feb. 24, 1756, Alphonsus baie in Naples, not with the 
intention of preaching but of making another effort to obtain the. 
exequatur. Speedy disappointment was in store for him, for his friend 
Brancone at once declared that notwithstanding the Pope’s recom- 
mendation no negociations at that time could possibly succeed. 
Alphonsus went to tell the Cardinal of his bad fortune, and Sersale 
availed himself of the occasion to remind the Saint of the advice he 
had given about the clergy. “It is Divine Providence which has 
brought you to Naples,” he said; “you came as you thought in the 
interests of your Congregation, but in reality to give the priests and 
clerics the ten days’ retreat which is to precede the approaching 
ordination. It is for you to rouse the Neapolitan clergy and bring 
them back to their former fervour.” The Saint could not refuse to 
help in this most important work, and he accepted the Archbishop’s 
proposal. Only on account of his weak health he sent for a father 
from Pagani to give the morning instructions. 

When the news spread that Alphonsus de’ Liguori was giving 
the spiritual exercises, not the ovdinandi alone assembled to hear 
him, but all ranks of the clergy—canons, parish priests, mission- 
aries, entire communities of religious, and numbers of ecclesiastics 
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who did not belong to Naples, so that the preacher found more than 
a thousand hearers under his pulpit. Never before had such a con- 
course been seen at a retreat, and never before did a sacred orator 
produce such an impression. Words of fire were needed to warm the 
chilled hearts that had been exposed to the breath of Jansenism, and 
God put this divine fire upon the lips of His apostie. James Martorelli, 
a distinguished man of letters of the time, summed up the impression 
made upon all who heard the Saint’s wonderful conferences, in these 
words: “It is not merely a man, it is God who is speaking to our 
hearts.” After the sermon the hearers would sometimes lament their 
sins aloud, and gave the most striking marks of their repentance. 
There was the case of a cleric who had led an evil life,and had not been 
to confession for three years. After the sermon on the Blessed 
Virgin he went and threw himself at the preacher’s feet, related to 
him the story of his life shedding floods of tears, and begged him to 
show the power of the intercession of the Madonna by publishing his 
conversion from the pulpit. But perhaps the most astonishing result 
of the retreat was the large number of priests and young clerics who 
embraced the religious state, or devoted themselves to a most austere 
and mortified life. 

Besides these general exercises the Saint took the candidates for 
orders by themselves, to give them conferences on the dignity of the 
priesthood, and the sanctity which should ever accompany holy orders. 
His instructions, largely based on the maxims of the saints, struck a 
salutary fear into the tepid and stimulated even the most fervent. He 
exhorted the seminarists, the future offerers of the holy mass, to 
meditate every day on the Passion of Jesus Christ, to make a visit 
every evening to the Blessed Sacrament, to communicate at least 
once a week, and to put all their confidence in Mary, so that they 
might become firmly established in their vocation, and persevere in it 
to the end. , 

Alphonsus had remarked that during the ten days’ retreat to the 
clergy the members of the Cardinal’s household and the servants of 
the seminary, occupied as they were from morning to night, had but 
little time left for the performance of their religious duties. Their 
spiritual destitution appealed to his heart, so he gathered them all 
together, from the highest to the lowest, and instructed them with 
paternal kindness on the duties of their state of life. They were 
deeply touched by the Saint’s charity and became so truly converted 
by his words that they gave themselves henceforth sincerely to God. 
The Cardinal could not find words sufficient to thank the holy mis- 
sionary; he shed tears of joy to see his priests, seminarists, and even 
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the servants of his household transformed by the apostle whom God 
had sent him and them. 

Alphonsus now became the object of a veneration which aston- 
ished even the many admirers he had already made. Canons, 
superiors of religious orders, bishops, were eager to kiss his hand. 
Parish priests approached him in numbers to invite him to preach in 
their churches. Directors of seminaries begged for instructions for 
their students, nuns asked for spiritual conferences, and the Arch- 
bishop urged the Saint to give a number of lectures to his young 
clerics to consolidate the good work effected during the retreat. For 
six weeks Alphonsus, in his desire to satisfy the numerous demands 
upon him, was obliged to preach several times a day, to say nothing 
of the private audiences he gave to noblemen, magistrates, priests, 
and bishops who came to him for advice or confession. 

But all these religious demonstrations did not close his eyes to 
the plague which was beginning to destroy Neapolitan society. The 
license of speculation which he saw all around him frightened him 
not less than the license of manners. Infidel books imported from 
France were doing their work of depravation among the rising 
generation. Attacks were being made on the authority of the 
Pope, on the Divinity of Jesus Christ—even the existence of God. 
Alphonsus knew well that to save individuals and nations hearts 
frozen by heresy must be warmed again to faith, and minds perverted 
by unbelief must be enlightened by the truth. While sojourning 
at Naples therefore he inaugurated his crusade against impiety. 

He denounced strongly from the pulpit the immoral books which 
were perverting not only the capital, but from there made their way 
all over the provinces. Booksellers who kept this poison on their 
shelves, and heads of families who allowed it into their houses, he 
declared to be committing a mortal sin. 

But even this did not satisfy his zeal. To repair the harm already 
done to souls he began from this time that course of apologetic writ- 
ings which soon placed him among the foremost defenders of the 
holy faith. He had already inserted in his Moral Theology two 
purely dogmatic treatises on the Immaculate Conception, and on the 
Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, in which he proved with great 
learning those two truths which a century later were to be declared 
articles of faith. In 1756 he published a little work against materialists 
and deists like Spinosa, Hobbes, Bayle, and Voltaire, whose works 
were now corrupting Italy after ruining England and France.’ 


1 4 brief dissertation against the errors of modern unbelievers, nowadays called matertalists 
and detsts, 
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“Signor Dorell,” he says in his introduction, “an Englishman, but 
a good Catholic, complains that formerly atheists used to conceal 
their theories to avoid being taken for madmen. In our own days 
they are dead to all sense of shame, they constitute themselves the 
censors of religion, they rise up against God Himself, whose existence 
they deny in order to gain a reputation for being strong-minded and 
unprejudiced.” What they really aim at, he continues, is to free 
themselves from the restraints of a moral lawgiver. With the dis- 
appearance of a God who rewards the good and punishes the wicked, 
with the abolition of the Christian religion man becomes similar or 
even inferior to the brute, recognising no right but might, no rule but 
that of pleasure. Nor do these modern unbelievers content them- 
selves with declaiming against the Christian religion—they are con- 
tinuously assailing the public with books infected with their errors. 
“Would that only heretical countries were poisoned by these writings! 
But no, they have penetrated into our own land, where they are read 
without restraint, nay, even with avidity, by Catholics, and the minds 
of the readers will ever retain some traces of the poison which they 
have imbibed. I have published this little book in order that con- 
fessors and men of zeal, who may not have time to read longer works, 
may have at least a general idea of modern errors and of the argu- 
ments for refuting them.” 

Next, taking up these errors one by one, he shows the folly of 
atheists who in the presence of creation deny the Creator; of pan- 
theists who confound God with creatures, so that mountains, plants, 
animals, even thieves, adulterers, and assassins are all so many parts 
of the divinity; and lastly of the latitudinarians who maintain that 
all religions are equally good, and that truth is but a matter of 
geographical situation. God considers Himself equally honoured, 
say these, when the Christian adores Jesus Christ and when the Jew 
crucifies Him; when Italy believes in the Real Presence and when 
England denies it; when the Pope is considered in Rome to be the 
Vicar of Christ, and antichrist in London. 

This little book is, like all the Saint’s writings, full of substance. 
It contains only a few pages, the author wrote to his publisher,! but 
in these few is to be found the essence of many authors who have 
written at greater length. Even Pope Benedict XIV. thanked him 
for it, saying that its subject matter could not have been better 
chosen for the times in which it appeared. Canon Sparano who had 
the revision of the work said of it: “This little book crushes, as in a 


1 Letter to Joseph Remondini of July 7, 1756. This is one of the earliest letters in a cor- 
respondence and friendship with the great Venetian publisher which was to be lifelong. 
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press, the virus of infidelity which is penetrating more and more 
every day into our society. It confutes the errors of the unbelieving 
and puts the truth of our holy religion in the clearest light. It isa 
little masterpiece which leaves nothing to be desired under the three- 
fold respect of practical utility, style, and learning.” It was indeed 
the beginning of a whole series of apologetic works of the greatest 
service to the Church. | 

After thus combating impiety Alphonsus assembled the most 
influential ecclesiastics in the capital, to devise with them the best 
means for putting the faithful on their guard against the infidel 
propagarida which was ever on the increase. The night before this 
meeting was held he was unable to close an eye, so anxious was he on 
account of the danger to which religion and men’s souls were exposed 
in Naples. “Poor city of Naples!” he exclaimed. “Poor Naples, 
your fate brings tears to my eyes!” One of the chief means sug- 
gested for eradicating the evil was to safeguard the rising generation. 
“The young,” said Alphonsus, “are plants that must be cultivated 
with the greatest care. The corruption of children is the ruin of the 
world.” There was already one society for the preservation of the 
young at the monastery of San Lorenzo, but after a long course of 
prosperity it had fallen into decay. Two excellent priests had 
thought of reviving it, but they hesitated to undertake a burden 
which seemed to be beyond their strength. Alphonsus however 
pointed out to them the responsibility they would incur before God 
if, through sloth or cowardice, they allowed so many souls to perish 
who stood in such great need of help. 

Finally, since the State alone had the power to check the flood of 
evil literature, a power which it is bound to use to protect religion 
and itself, the Saint did not hesitate to point out to Cardinal Sersale, 
in his conversations with him about the importation of French books 
into the kingdom, that an appeal to the King and his Ministers was 
the best weapon of defence, and that the Primate should avail him- 
self of it if he wished to save his flock. We shall see later on that 
Alphonsus himself did not hesitate to have recourse to this same 
weapon, and that with the greatest energy, whenever the good of the 
Church or the salvation of souls was at stake. 

Our Saint had now been working in Naples for six weeks without 
a moment’s repose. The feast of Easter was at hand, so he took his 
leave of the Archbishop, with the intention however of returning later 
on to Naples to present his petition to the King, for some hopes had 
been held out to him on the subject of his Congregation. He went 
back to Pagani happy in the thought that he had fought on behalf of 
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our holy religion. God had his reward awaiting him—the reward. 
of suffering, with which He often recompenses His truly generous 
soldiers. Scarcely had he entered his cell when, worn out with 
fatigue and burning with fever, he began to feel intolerable pains in 
the head. On the Saturday before Palm Sunday the doctors declared 
that his iliness was mortal. On his way to his room he met one or 
two students also ill: “Have great love for Jesus Christ,” he said to 
them, “and do His will. I am going to bed in obedience to Him.” 
Some time afterwards he repeated several times to those around him: 
“After all it would be beautiful to die during Holy Week.” 

Sudden as was the attack Alphonsus was perfectly calm. “Now 
that I am about to appear before God,” he said, “I feel no fear. The 
only thing that gives me any trouble is that I once followed the 
probabilist opinions.” It will be remembered that during the early 
years of his ministry, when troubled with doubts as to the lawfulness 
of adopting the less probable opinion, his confessors had commanded 
him to banish such doubts from his mind. “If I did act according to 
this opinion,” he added a moment afterwards, “I did so by order of 
my confessor whom I was bound by vow to obey. I never had the 
intention of committing sin, of that I am certain.” His brethren 
assured him that he had nothing to fear. “As for my sins,” he added 
with the humility which puts all its trust in God, “God will, I 
hope, forgive me.” 

Meanwhile he did not fail to think of the future of the Congrega- 
tion. “Ifthe illness gets worse,” he said, “ Don Andrew must be at 
once sent for.” He referred to Don Andrew Villani, Rector of Sant’ 
Angelo, whom he wished to appoint interim superior of the Congre- 
gation. 

The great pain he suffered now made him wander. Suddenly he 
asked for holy communion. “You received it this morning,” said the 
infirmarian. But he could not believe it, and had the preparation for 
-communion read from the Visits. Shortly after however his mind 
grew clearer, and he recognised his mistake. ‘Have I made my 
meditation, dear brother,’ he asked. “For even though near death I 
should not like to omit it.” The brother reassured him on this point. 
He then begged the infirmarian to read him the commendation of the 
dying. He listened with joy to that beautiful prayer, and said: 
“ Those words are the jewels of Paradise!” 

His absolute conformity with the will of God throughout the 
course of the illness was admired by all. “I will what God wills,” he 
frequently repeated. “His good pleasure is mine.” A letter was 
brought to him from the nuns of Scala, but he said he must put off 
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reading it till the Day of Judgement, adding: “Ask them to pray that 
I may have the grace always to do the will of God. It is of small 
moment whether I live or die ; we should never ask anything of God 
but what is for His glory.” 

He awaited death with perfect tranquillity. “My Moral Theology 

is finished,” he said one day to the infirmarian, “there is no reason 
why I should not depart during Holy Week.” “In that case,” said 
the brother, “you should have begun another work, and God would 
have prolonged your. life.’ “Ah! my dear brother,’ he answered, 
“the longer we live the more sins we commit.” “Prayers are being 
offered up for your recovery everywhere,” a father told him one 
day. “ People would do better to pray that I make a good death,” he 
replied. 
In spite of his sufferings he kept himself constantly united to 
God. Every morning he had the acts before communion read to 
him, and throughout the day devout thoughts on the love of God. In 
order that he might be the more easily able to meditate on the 
Passion of Our Lord, he had placed on the bed a large crucifix, on 
which he never ceased to gaze with love. The contemplation of 
Jesus dying helped him to bear his own pains. “How my head 
aches,” he exclaimed, “but was not my Jesus crowned with thorns.” 
“My head is going,” he said one day, “I can no longer perform a 
meritorious action—I cannot rest in any position; I am like my Lord 
on the cross, but He was suspended from three nails, while I am given 
a bed.” 

He had the lowest opinion of himself, and considered himself 
worthy of hell a thousand times. One of the fathers spoke to him 
one day about the death of the saints, relating that when St. John of 
the Cross was about to breathe his last a circle of light was seen to 
shine about his head. “It would be more likely,” he replied, “that a 
circle of demons would be seen about mine.” 

For eight days the Saint lay thus between life and death, without 
any sign of improvement. The doctors had just made their visit, 
and he asked the infirmarian what they thought about his case. 
“They are afraid of a complication,’ the brother answered, “and 
that would be a bad sign.” “No, not a bad sign,” he replied, “the 
only thing that could be bad would be to die out of the grace of 
God.” 

Happily the dreaded complication did not occur, and on the 
Saturday before Easter a notable improvement was observed. The 
students, full of joy at the good news, crowded into his room. “My 
children,” he said, “ you have made your retreat during this week, and 
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I have prepared to enter eternity. When one is about to leave the 
world all things here below seem to be of about as much value as a 
piece of straw. One is astonished that people are attached to the 
earth, and do not close houses and shops to be ready to leave this 
miserable world as soon as possible.” He then told them how God 
had shown him in a dream the eternal prison as an immense, dark- 
some, and horrible abyss. “I saw myself as if about to fall into it,” 
he added, “and cried out in my terror.” 

When he was seen to be in full convalescence the joy was 
universal. Alphonsus alone preserved his habitual calm. “ We are 
praying hard for you,” said a young father who had just been 
ordained, “in order that God may deign to prolong a life so necessary 
to our poor Congregation. “Then,” said Alphonsus with severity, 
“T am never to die I suppose! Necessary to the Congregation! 
Were it not that you are to say your first mass to-day, I would forbid 
you to ascend the altar for speaking so foolishly.” One of his friends 
of the Pzz Operariz named Charles Pallante came to congratulate him 
on his recovery. ‘“ Father Alphonsus,” he said, “1 have recommended 
you to the prayers of all my penitents—nay I have prayed God to 
take some years from my own life and add them to yours, which is a 
thousand times more precious.” “My dear Carlo,’ answered the 
Saint, “I am most grateful to you, but you did a very foolish thing.” 
The fathers of the community too spoke to him of the prayers of the 
inhabitants of Nocera for his recovery. “I would rather that they 
prayed for my deliverance,” was his reply. “When God calls you,” 
added one of the fathers, “they all hope that you may die here.” “Do 
they ?” he said with a smile, “a great treasure they will have in my 
corpse!” Alphonsus did not know what a great truth he was uttering 
in jest. The inhabitants of Nocera do possess his mortal remains, 
and they consider it their greatest treasure. 

On the Tuesday after Easter he thought himself strong enough 
to say mass, a consolation of which he had been deprived for ten 
days. But he overrated his strength, for when he began mass he felt 
as though his head would burst asunder with the pain. Yet he 
ascended the altar steps with a calm and tranquil mien, and began 
the prayers. He had not got far however when he doubted whether 
he would ever reach the communion, for he was ready to drop with 
exhaustion and felt as if his brain was on fire. His energy kept him 
up until after the last blessing, but he was obliged to read the Gospel 
of St. John sitting down. After that however he got rapidly better, 
but he considered his recovery as but a truce with death. “I am 
writing to you by another hand, for it is only a few days since I 
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recovered from a mortal illness,’ he wrote to Sister Mary of Jesus, at 
Ripacandida, on April 22, 1756, “I thank you very much that you 
remember me in your prayers, as I do you in mine. I pray you to 
continue to do so for the few days that remain to me of life.” He 
would have been much astonished and afflicted to know that his pil- 
grimage was to last for thirty years longer, and be filled with endless 
trials. 

Surely we may say the Saint will now take a little rest after this 
severe illness. But no! His vow forbids it. On April 30, 1756, he 
wrote to his publisher: “I have been through a mortal illness during 
Holy Week, but Our Lord has left me for a few more days on this 
earth.” He complained that his head did not allow him to work, but 
all the same it did not prevent him from composing numerous ad- 
ditions to his Moral Theology, for a third edition of that work, or 
from writing a long pamphlet in defence of the second edition against 
a Jansenistic critic. | 

This critic was no other than the same ardent admirer of Muratori 
who had already attacked the Glordes of Mary under the pseudonym 
of Pritanio redivivo. Alphonsus felt called upon to reply to his 
attacks. “My anonymous critic,” he says, “censures my work on 
Morals, and after having weighed me down with the heaviest re- 
proaches in superlative terms is charitable enough to advise me to 
forbid my companions to read my book, wishing to make me do 
this to ease my conscience. ... I reply to my learned critic, whom 
I venerate but do not know, and say first of all before God that 
certainly I have not published my Moral Theology from a wish to 
be talked about and praised. I should be foolish indeed if after leav- 
ing the world and going into religion to weep for my sins I had spent 
so many years of labour—for this work has cost me ten years of 
excessive and most afflicting labour—to get a little smoke, and that 
moreover from few. For as I have to treat of matters which are so 
controversial, I.could not but suppose that many who held opposite 
views would oppose me, treating me either as too strict or too indul- 
gent—as indeed has happened. No, my end in undertaking this work 
has only been, first the glory of God, and then to help the young men 
of our Congregation. . . 

“In regard to my teaching . .. I have no cause for fearing that 
I shall have to give an account of it to God. In more doubtful 
questions I have spared no labour in consulting authors both modern 
and ancient, whether of the mild or the strict school. Nor have I 
shrunk, to my own confusion, from retracting in the second edition 
many opinions which I maintained in the first... . Where I have 
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found a convincing reason in favour of an opinion I have not dared 
to give the opposite opinion as probable, even though I have seen it 
defended by a number of authors,' and this has brought me into dis- 
favour with several. Where on the contrary I have not found this 
convincing reason I have not.been bold enough to condemn the 
opinions opposed to my own, whenever they are defended by authors 
of weight. 

“T have had no difficulty in calling certain opinions probable, 
even though my own appeared to me more probable, because I hold 
it for certain that there can be (at least speculatively speaking) 
opinions which are truly probable even when opposed to those which 
are more probable. .. . Into the question whether in practice we 
may or may not follow opinions which appear less probable I do not 
enter. I leave it to those who, especially in our days, have written 
more than enough on the matter; and would that they had written 
with greater moderation.”* This declaration of Alphonsus estab- 
lishes beyond all question that at this time he did not definitely con- 
demn the use of the less probable opinion. 

But what system did he follow in the choice of his opinions? His 
answer to the critic of whom we are speaking explains this for us. 
“Tt may perhaps be said that I take my stand on probabilist prin- 
ciples. I reply that I do not know whether my principles are 
probabilist or anti-probabilist. But I would like to be told on what 
principles I should base my opinions. Neither the Scriptures, nor 
the Fathers, nor the Canons of the Councils suffice to settle moral 
controversies. Now since when in doubt it is as dangerous to con- 
demn as to approve opinions, I have thought that the safest course is 
to follow in practice the opinion which seems right to the most 
prudent men. I do not consider therefore that I have erred in 
adopting such opinions as appeared to be in most respects conform- 
able, or rather completely conformable, to reason, and more commonly 
approved of by both ancient and modern writers. Whenever I 
have been unable to discover which was the wisest opinion, I have 
sided with the majority—but with a majority of learned and holy 
men, theologians by profession, and authors of works which the 
Church has had the opportunity of examining.” ; 

After these calm and judicious explanations Alphonsus closes 

1 Where I have found a convincing reason tn favour of an opinion L have not dared to give 
the opposite opinion as probable, even though L have seen tt defended by a number of authors. 
We have here another instance of the value the Saint attached to z#trzuszc probability, to 
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his reply by opposing the estimate put upon his works by Benedict 
XIV. to that of his anonymous critic. “According to you,’ he 
says, “my Theology is a pernicious book, full of false statements. 
I should use my authority as superior to enjoin upon my brethren 
to keep it far away from their hearts, their hands, and their cells, 
hanc theologiam abjiciant procul a corde, a manibus, a cellula. But on 
the contrary, our reigning Pontiff, Benedict XIV., who, besides so 
many other branches of knowledge that he possesses, shows in his 
works how well versed he is in moral theology, says just the opposite 
of what my critic wishes me to believe. The Pope in the letter 
which he sent me with so much kindness . .. wrote to me thus: 
‘We thank you for your present,and after having glanced through 
your Moral Theology we have found it full of good information, 
and you can be certain of universal gratitude, and of the public 
utility of your work.’ And now [ shall not make any further reply 
to critics of my Moral Theology. I leave it to the judgement of the 
Church and of my readers.” 7 

The resuscitated Pritanius was silenced, and retired into the 
sepulchre from which he should never have emerged. His colleagues 
of the rigid school also became dumb, until Alphonsus pronounced 
definitely against probabiliorism, when they all rushed to arms to _ 
annihilate him. We shall have to describe later on the story of this 
memorable struggle. 

After thus disposing of his adversary the Saint made arrange- 
ments to return to Naples in order to try and profit by the proposals 
which had been made him on the subject of the ereguatur. Weak as 
he still was, he dragged himself in the full July heat to that city 
of Naples where he was to meet with fresh disappointments. On 
July 20, 1756, he wrote to Father Cajone: “I am working hard in © 
Naples for the approbation, but am meeting with obstacles. Let us 
leave God to act. Make another novena, with the discipline, every 
evening, and have another made by the people.” 

His friend Brancone assisted him in preparing for the Council of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs a strongly grounded petition, of which the 
chief clauses were as follows :— 

« Since the year 1732 the priest Don Alfonso de’ Liguori and other 
missionary priests, having recognised by the exercise of missions the 
ereat spiritual need of the. country people, and especially of those 
who live in the villages and country towns of this kingdom, and 
on the other hand the little help they receive from the missions — 
which go forth from Naples, have joined themselves together and 
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applied themselves to minister by missions to this poor neglected 
people, 

“For this end they erected their first house (Ciorani) in the diocese 
of Salerno, and afterwards, with the permission of our lord the King, 
houses in the three other dioceses of Nocera, Bovino (Iliceto), and 
Conza (Caposele). 

“Then in the year 1749, at the instance of the bishops of the said 
dioceses, the present Supreme Pontiff, knowing the usefulness and 
necessity of this work, after a decree of the Congregation of the 
Council, approved by apostolic brief this institute in the form of a 
congregation, under the title of the Most Holy Redeemer, subjecting 
it to the ordinaries of the district. 

“The said brief was not put into execution, because they awaited 
the approbation of His Majesty. But in the meantime the above 
mentioned missionaries have continued to devote themselves to the 
missions, traversing for nine months in the year six provinces of 
this kingdom, giving as many as forty missions a year to these poor 
country people. " 

“But now they beg the royal clemency of their Sovereign that for 
the good of so many of his vassals destitute of spiritual aid, he 
may deign to give his approbation, that this work may be rendered 
stable. Otherwise there is danger of its coming to nought, because 
on the one hand young men who are called by God to leave their 
homes to live in an ecclesiastical community, will with difficulty make 
up their minds to enter a community which is not made stable with 
the royal approbation, and on the other hand those who have already 
entered, seeing approbation deferred, may be induced to abandon the 
institute, through fear that, if the work should come to an end, they 
would find themselves one day cut off alike from their families 
and their institute.” 

To prevent the Grand Almoner from repeating the objection he 
had urged against a former petition, Alphonsus answered them in 
advance. “The motives which might cause difficulties in granting 
the royal evequatur are as follows :-— 

(1) ‘That in the kingdom of Naples the number of religious 
houses which already exist is excessive, and that the needs 
of souls can be sufficiently supplied by the parish priests 
and priests of the districts, and the missions given from 
Naples.’ 

(2) ‘That the increase of religious houses injures the interests 
of the laity, by the acquisition of property made by these 
houses, which property never passes out of their hands,’ 
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(3) ‘These foundations begin well, but as time goes on they 
quickly become hurtful, or at least useless.’ 

“To the first objection it must be answered that even if the 
religious houses of the kingdom are sufficient in number or too many, 
still the houses of missionaries who devote themselves to the poor 
people in the country are few enough, seeing the great need they have 
to supply. We hear zealous bishops lamenting everywhere that they 
are seeing a great. part of their flock perishing for want of help. They 
call for missions, but cannot get them, because the missions of Naples 
do not reach a hundredth part of the needs that exist. There are, it 
is true, many ecclesiastics—and would to God there were less—but 
very few indeed are good workers. 

“To the second objection which speaks of prejudicing the interests 
of the laity, it must be answered that our lord the King has sought to 
provide against this by ordaining that the said houses of mission- 
aries cannot acquire any further annual income, and that what they 
already possess is to be administered by the bishops, who are to give 
them only two carlins a day for each subject (about 9d.), all the rest 
being bestowed on the poor of the place. This sovereign disposition 
of the Prince has been accepted with all resignation by the said mis- 
sionaries, who content themselves with the arrangements His Majesty 
has made. To this must be added that the missionaries make 
no claim upon their families, their patrimonial property thus going to 
the benefit of laymen—their relations. 

“With regard to the last objection that these foundations begin 
well but finish ill, or at least become useless, those who think thus are 
begged to look, not at all the religious houses, but only at the founda- 
tions of missionaries like the Pz Operarit, and those who are called 
Priests of the Mission (the Vincentians), and they will see that these 
institutes, though founded for more than a century, are still of great 
public service, both because the obligation of working continually 
keeps them far away from dissipation and employed in prayer and 
study, and also because the superior having the power to dismiss 
the negligent, those who remain attend to the labours of their 
institute. 

“Wherefore as a trial of this new institute of missionaries has now 
‘been made for the space of twenty-three years, and it is now provided 
with a good number of subjects, and has been approved by the 
Supreme Pontiff, after he had first received the most exact information 
about them; they hope that their most Pious Monarch will by his 
royal approbation render this work perpetual in this kingdom, devoted 
as the work is to the good of his vassals and to the maintenance of 
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religion undefiled, on which depends the tranquillity even of the 
Diate-(f 

Against these reasons of the public good the Council as usual 
alleged the petty difficulties of regalist politics. The deliberations 
lasted for a month, during which Alphonsus took every step possible 
to triumph over the opposition. Notwithstanding the burning sun, 
and in spite of his failing health, he was to be seen day after day 
making his way on foot through the streets of the capital, to seek an 
audience with some minister or member of the Council on behalf 
of his cause. The few moments that he might have called his own 
were devoted to preaching triduos in the parishes or in religious com- 
munities. A whole month was spent in waiting for the decision of 
the Council—and the decision was that his petition was once more 
rejected. All his reasons had fallen before the one famous objection 
of the Grand Almoner Galiano, that if the King were to accord the 
exequatur to the pontifical brief he would be no longer free to suppress 
the Congregation if it became degenerate. The King tried to console 
the holy founder by promising him his countenance and protection, 
as he had already done on similar occasions. There was some excuse 
for Charles III. not being more Catholic than his Grand Almoner, but 
an absolute monarch cannot put the blame for his measures on 
his ministers, and Alphonsus himself felt that it was to the King he 
owed his disappointment. “ With regard to the Marquis Brancone,” 
he wrote some time later to the Carmelite Sister, Mary of Jesus, of 
Ripacandida (who had lately ceased to be prioress), “I thank you for 
your kindness. Jesus Christ will reward you. But, my sister, it is not 
through him we have failed. He does all he can to help us. It is the 
King himself who will not accede to our wishes, as he explained to 
the Archbishop of Naples, who spoke for us to him. So we must ask 
God to change the King’s heart. But when all is said, may God bless 
him, and let us become saints.””” 

This last phrase proves that whatever agitation there might be 
on the surface nothing could disturb the depths of Alphonsus’ heart, 
or make him lose his peace of soul. The secret of this calm which 
stood firm against all rebuffs and all denials of justice was shown by 
him one day while speaking to his companions. The question of the 
exequatur came up, as indeed was not unfrequently the case, for the 
subject was always a burning one for the members of Alphonsus’ 
communities. “ Well,’ asked the Saint turning to Father de Cunctis, 
“ what, after all, is the greatest desire of your heart ?” “The approba- 
tion of the institute, of course,” answered the father. “And you, 
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Father de Jacobis?” asked Alphonsus. “The will of God,” was the 
reply. “That is even better,” replied the Saint. “I, like you, have 
no desire but the will of God.” 

The will of God was that the holy founder should devote his life, 
as did Jesus his model, to evangelising the poor—opposing the new 
Pharisees and opposed by them unceasingly; and that the little 
bark which bore him and his disciples should be ever on the point 
of sinking, so that he and his might continue to be united with their 
Master—their only hope—repeating the cry of the Apostles: Lord, 
save us, we perish! 


THE MISSION AT AMALFI, 519 


CAH Ak DEO R ee 


The Mission at Amalfi—1756. 


LPHONSUS felt his strength failing with advancing years, and 
began to speak of his approaching end. This however only 
made him more eager to give to souls what Bossuet calls the last 
sounds of a dying voice—a voice however still powerful enough to 
rouse the people in a way that even the Eagle of Meaux could not 
do. In the month of November of this same year 1756, before he 
had well recovered from his severe illness, he was to be seen journey- 
ing with fourteen companions to a mission in the beautiful city of 
Amalfi, over which the Archbishop, Nicholas Cioffi, had begged him 
to preside, It was not without reason that the Archbishop asked for 
a saint to direct the mission in his pagan city. Alphonsus on his 
side had yielded to the prelate’s entreaties because he knew Amalfi 
of old—the Queen of that siren coast, proud of her magnificent bay, 
her fair hills, and the bright sun that ripens the golden fruit of 
her gardens. He knew the unbridled love of pleasure, the dances, 
spectacles, and open vice which reigned in the place. More than 
once the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer had evangelised the 
town with a certain measure of success, but vicious habits had soon 
resumed their sway, and the good resolutions formed in a moment of 
fervour had been forgotten. The Saint was moved to pity by the 
deplorable state of a place which had been endeared to his heart by 
many touching memories. Was it not on the rocky hills behind 
Amalfi that he had placed the cradle of his Congregation twenty-four 
years before? How often had he turned his eyes from his solitary 
grotto on the heights of Scala towards the towns and villages of the - 
coast, begging God for their conversion, with a special petition for 
frivolous and licentious Amalfi! He was now broken down by toil 
and sickness, but, even so, he would preside over this most difficult 
and important mission. 

Alphonsus knew that penance would have more effect than elo- 
quence on the people of a town hardened by self indulgence. He 
and his companions therefore began to do penance from the very 
day of their arrival. Canon Casanova, an eye-witness, gives us some 
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instances. ‘The servant of God and his companions,” he says, “prac- 
tised great mortification while the mission lasted, so that they might 
preach by example rather than by words.” He tells us that one day 
a charitable person sent them a dish of excellent maccaroni—that 
dish so dear to the Neapolitan. They could not send back the 
present without offending the donor, yet they considered it too much 
of a luxury to be eaten by them. So it was passed round morning 
and evening without anybody touching it. On the fourth day when 
the food had become sour and displeasing to the taste Alphonsus 
presented the dish once more with the remark : “We can eat it now 
without fear.” On another occasion some fine fish sent by a pious lady 
met with the same fate. Canon di Luca also relates that Alphonsus 
had so covered his body with cilices as to be scarcely able to walk. “I 
have with my own eyes seen him,” he says, “scourging his shoulders 
with a thick cord in the pulpit before all the people.” One may well 
imagine the impression which must have been made by these true 
followers of Jesus Christ on that effeminate public. “To see Alphon- 
sus at the altar in the morning,” says Casanova, “was enough to 
move one to tears. What one saw was not a man, but an angel 
absorbed in contemplation of God.” 

The influence exerted by the power of virtue was soon to be 
intensified by the prestige of supernatural gifts, prophecies, and — 
miracles. At the process of canonisation Canon Francis di Stefano 
related three predictions made by Alphonsus during this mission, all 
of which were fulfilled. He told a certain Maria Anastasio, who was 
seriously ill, that she must be resigned, for God did not mean her to 
recover from her sickness, that God would also before long call her 
son to Himself, and that her daughter would become a religious. All 
of which came to pass. During the same mission Alphonsus told a 
lady who went to confession to him: “You will have a son who will 
be a priest and a canon.” “This son,” Casanova adds, “is Don 
Angelo Proto, who is to-day canon of the metropolitan church.” “J 
‘had a brother younger than myself by three years,” continues the 
same witness, “who had frequent epileptic fits. My mother carried 
him to the servant of God, who made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead saying : ‘Have no fear, your son will get better ; he will 
become a priest and will win many souls to God.’ From that day 
forth my brother never had an attack of his malady; he is at present 
dean of the church of San Pancras at Conca in the diocese of 
Amalfi.” 

Canon Casanova again recounts a very strange fact. “A fellow- 
townsman of mine, named Matthew Colavolpe,” he says, “went to 
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confession to the servant of God in the house where Padre Alfonso 
-was living. After confession Colavolpe proceeded to the church 
where the evening sermon was about to begin, leaving the confessor 
surrounded by a number of penitents. On reaching the church he 
beheld a man in the pulpit addressing the people. It was Alphonsus. 
Utterly dumbfounded at the sight, for the servant of God could not 
have reached the church by any other road or through any door but 
those by which he himself had passed, he began to cry out at the top 
of his voice: “The father is hearing confessions in his house and 
preaching in the church at the same time.” The incident created a 
great commotion among the whole congregation. This is attested 
by two other witnesses, the parish priest of St. Stephen’s, and Canon 
di Luca. | 

Yet this was to be but the prelude to a still more moving scene. 
“On the day set apart for the sermon on the Blessed Virgin,” says 
Casanova, “Alphonsus was exciting his hearers to recommend them- 
selves to her in all their wants, spiritual and temporal, when suddenly, 
as if inspired, he exclaimed : ‘You have not sufficient confidence in 
your Mother. You do not know how to pray to her with all your 
heart; but I am going to pray for you. Then while he was putting 
his whole soul into ardent supplications a ray of light from the pic- 
ture of Mary on the right of the pulpit darted upon the preacher’s 
face, We beheld him then with his countenance aflame, his eyes 
fixed in ecstasy, raised two palms above where he stood, as if 
about to wing his flight for the skies. The rapture lasted more 
than five minutes, during which an indescribable emotion seized on 
the congregation, whose sobs were mingled with the exclamation, 
‘miracle! miracle!’ from all parts of the church.”* 

A mission given by a saint so visibly aided by God could not 
fail to produce extraordinary fruit, even in a town so corrupt 
as Amalfi. “I was present every evening,” says Father Deodato 
Criscuoli, “at the mission of Amalfi—a mission which will be always 
dear to me because it was the immediate cause of my entrance into 
the Congregation. I can therefore speak with certain knowledge of 
what took place during its course. I remember particularly the 
complete transformation of two quarters of the town which used to be 
Glled with bad characters. All those poor creatures, whose lives had 
been given up to vice, were completely converted by the sermons of 
the servant of God.” The town was thus freed from an evil which 
had been a cause of ruin not only to the inhabitants of Amalfi but 


1 Four eye-witnesses of this miraculous occurrence, Canons Casanova, di Luca, di Stefano, 
and Father Criscuoli, have attested it on oath.—A palm is about ten inches. 
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to a multitude of strangers. This unexpected result, said the parish 
priest, Joseph Panza, may of itself be regarded as a miracle of the 
highest order, even though Alphonsus had worked no other by his 
mission. 

But he did work other moral miracles almost equally surprising. 
Every day the tambourine and the guitar used to be heard in the 
streets, inviting the inhabitants to immoral dances. Alphonsus in- 
veighed against these disorders with such effect that the young men 
and women made a great pile of their musical instruments in front of 
the cathedral, and set fire to it before all the people. The Saint's 
voice was also raised against the conduct of the women, among whom 
ladies of the better class were to be found, who were not ashamed to 
appear in church with uncovered head and improperly low dresses. 
His words had their effect, and henceforth reformation in this respect 
was complete. 

Again bitter and deep rooted animosities had so divided a number 
of families that there was constant danger of bloodshed. All the 
attempts hitherto made to heal the feuds had only served to embitter 
them. But by the spirit of charity which spoke through his lips 
Alphonsus succeeded in restoring peace among these implacable 
enemies, and in gathering them all around the same holy table—and 
this also was regarded as a miracle of grace. 

The special characteristic however of this mission at Amalfi 
was less the conversion of the city than its perseverance in good. 
Alphonsus knew the fickleness of the people, and the knowledge 
made him spare no means to remove the causes of relapse or scandal. 
On the last day of the mission he warned them against their unbridled 
love of games and amusement, and at the end addressed them with 
prophetic warning? “To save you we have spared neither labour or 
pain. Well, to-morrow a demon will come down from the mountain 
to the town to destroy the fruits of the mission. Take care not 
to assist at the spectacle ; if you do I predict for you that you will be 
chastised by an earthquake.” Next day at one o’clock in the after- 
noon a buffalo was let loose in the square for the amusement of the 
people. They had always being passionate lovers of bull baiting, and 
crowds flocked from all side for the sport, not thinking that the 
animal in the present case typified the demon of pleasure to which 
Alphonsus had referred. But the game had scarcely begun when a 
violent shock of earthquake struck panic into the multitude. In 
their terror they fled to the cathedral. The Archbishop joined them 
there, and proceeded to remind them of the prediction made by 
Alphonsus and the contempt they had shown for the warning, when 
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another shock, more powerful than the first, overturned the candle- 
sticks on the altar. All fell on their knees, asking pardon for their 
sins. A great disaster seemed to be imminent, and the Archbishop 
ordered the priests dispersed among the multitude in the church to 
give absolution to all around them. 

The earthquake ended without further harm, but the fear of the 
chastisements of God was the beginning of wisdom for the inhabitants 
of Amalfi. A permanent change came over the spirit of the city. To 
save the young women from the dangers of the world Alphonsus had 
united them into a confraternity under the direction of the Arch- 
bishop himself. More than three hundred members joined, and 
henceforth the sacraments were frequented by them, devotion’ was 
held in honour, and vice in detestation. Devout hymns succeeded to 
the immoral songs of other days, and the recitation of the rosary 
took the place of licentious conversation. This confraternity was the 
great consolation of the Archbishop by the edification it gave to the 
whole town. “On my arrival here,’ he said one day, “you were 
living without rule or restraint; if you are leading a regular life 
to-day, you owe it to the holy missionary, Father de’ Liguori. _ Per- 
severe, and God will bless you.” Later on, when these young girls 
grew to womanhood and entered the married state, they continued to 
- be a good example to the whole city. 

Six months later,a young libertine took a musical instrument to 
tempt his companions to the dance once more, but he was immediately 
set upon, and narrowly escaped being stoned in the public square. 
Five years later the fathers of the Congregation of P2d Operarié went 
to Amalfi to give another mission. They found the town just as 
Alphonsus had left it, and one of them proclaimed from the pulpit: 
“We have been in many places, but have never found a city so moral 
as yours. For this you have to thank, after God, Father de’ Liguori, 
whose zeal has been the means of putting you in the way of virtue 
and devotion.” . 

So great was the opinion entertained by the-inhabitants of Amalfi 
during this mission of Alphonsus’ sanctity, that they treated him as 
if he were already canonised by the Church. Everyone tried to 
secure something as a relic. They even went so far as to cut strips 
from the habit and cloak he wore. “I shall soon have no habit left,” 
he said one day, “but whatever can such scraps be good for?” Asa 
matter of fact the nuns had to make a new habit for him, which 
necessity forced him to accept. As for the cloak it was saved only 
by a miracle. A young man profited by the Saint’s absence one day 
to cut off a part of it. Rejoicing in his pious larceny he related his 
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sood fortune to his relatives, but they obliged him to restore the 
strange relic. Imagine then his astonishment and that of a brother 
of his who accompanied him to find the cloak quite intact! “And 
yet,’ Canon Casanova naively adds, “it was the same cloak, for 
assuredly Alphonsus had not a second one.” | 

The enthusiasm was still greater six months later when the Saint 
returned to preach the novena of the Assumption. “Every day,’ says 
Father Mazzini who accompanied him, “his linen and different objects 
he had used were replaced. Several priests used to escort him 
through the streets to keep off the people who followed him, scissors 
in hand, awaiting their opportunity to cut off pieces from his habit or 
stmarra!” 

The same marks of veneration were shown him everywhere. One 
day the Princess Lan¢ellotti of Lauro called on him to consult him on 
affairs of conscience, and all the members of her suite vied with each 
other in securing something which had been used by the servant of 
God. There were some nuns in the neighbourhood who hearing of 
his presence, invited him to come and see a picture of Our Lady for 
which he had a great devotion. After he had satisfied his piety they 
begged him to put on a stole and present them the holy picture to 
kiss. It was only a pretext to enable them to obtain a relic of 
Alphonsus, for while the ceremony was in progress one of their young 
pupils was busily engaged in cutting the end of his cloak with 
scissors. That evening the Saint stretched the garment upon the 
bed, and noticed how short it was. “Is this your z¢marra or mine?” 
he said to his companion Father Galdieri. “It is yours,” the father 
answered. “But it is too short for me by half,” exclaimed the Saint. 
“ The nuns have been playing a trick on you,” answered his companion. 
“Oh!” said Alphonsus, “that explains why I felt something like a 
little mouse running round my leg every moment.” And he added 
pleasantly: “I shall have to buy the whole second-hand stock of a 
Jew to mend it.”? 

During Passion Week of the next year 1757, a wonderful instance 
of bilocation gave an even stronger indication of the graces with which 
God favoured His servant. Alphonsus was preaching the spiritual 
exercises to the students of the University of Naples, and as usual 
with great effect. “When I heard him first,” relates a distinguished 
priest, “I said to myself: ‘If Father Aiphonsus thinks of moving 
hearts that are as hard as stones with his mild and simple words, he 
is certainly losing his time.’ But before the sermon was over all 
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hearts were melted to contrition.” Especially did a sermon which 
he preached on the prodigal son draw tears from the eyes of all his 
hearers. Sufficient priests indeed could not be found to hear their 
confessions. One of the students named Joseph Imperato relates that 
after a sermon on mortal sin the majority of those present began to 
wear a hairshirt in expiation for their former life, and to take the 
discipline every Friday. Henceforth they made great strides in the 
way of perfection, thanks to their faithful observance of the rule of 
life laid down for them by the preacher. 

This estimate would certainly have been greatly strengthened in 
their minds had they been able to see what was going on at Pagani 
while Alphonsus was preaching to them in Naples. Near the mon- 
astery there lived a woman whom the Saint had converted from an 
evil life. As she had no honest means of support Alphonsus in his 
charity granted her a weekly allowance, to prevent her from falling 
back into her former state. When he went to Naples, relates Father 
Caprioli, he forget to leave behind him the usual alms, so that when 
the woman presented herself, the porter, Brother Joseph Caputo, told 
her that Father Alphonsus was preaching in Naples and had left 
nothing for her. The poor woman in her distress went to the church, 
to the altar of the Immaculate Conception, and began to weep. 
After relating her sad plight to the Blessed Virgin and imploring her 
assistance, she was about to-go out, when she noticed Alphonsus near 
his confessional. He made a sign for her to come near, which she 
did, and received from his hand the help of which she was in need. 
On leaving the church her first thought was to go to the porter and 
reproach him for having deceived her. “What!” she exclaimed, “you 
are holy men, and yet you tell lies! How can you say that Don 
Alphonsus is in Naples when he is here?” “You don’t know what you 
are talking about,” said the porter. “Yes Ido,” said the woman, “he has 
just come down and given me the money.” The porter was amazed, 
and detaining the woman ran off to tell the Rector. The latter, 
together with Fathers Margotta and Ferrara and some other fathers, 
cross-examined the woman, with the result that they could not but 
believe that the servant of God had appeared to her at Pagani, while 
he was preaching in Naples.’ 

But what was best in this series of wonderful events is that the 
miracles and outward marks of veneration which everywhere attended 
Alphonsus, had the effect not of exalting him in his own estimation 
but of ever deepening his humility. His whole life shows this, but 
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one incident which happened in February, 1757, that isa little before 
the miraculous alms-giving at Pagani, demonstrates it in a striking 
way. 

Mer. Philip Gentile, Bishop of Telese, a great friend and admirer 
of our Saint, wished to speak to him about certain evangelical 
labours for his diocese. Alphonsus went to Cerreto, where the pre- 
late was staying. In the entrance hall of the palace he found a 
servant sweeping the floor, and enquired if the bishop could see him. 
Pasquale, such was the servant’s name, eyed the visitor for a moment. 
His summing up was brief and not flattering. A man with that beard 
and with those clothes might very easily be a Calabrian brigand. 
“Monsignore is engaged,” he said; “sit down on that bench.” 
Alphonsus sat down humbly as he was bid, and Pasquale went on 
sweeping, without giving him a thought. After waiting a consider- 
able time the patient visitor repeated his request, and begged the 
servant to let the bishop know that he was there. “You are in 
a great hurry,” observed Pasquale, proceeding with his work. His 
sweeping brought him near to where Alphonsus was seated. “So 
you don’t see me,” he remarked with a humour of his own. “ Get 
out of that!” Alphonsus quietly rose from his place and made 
room for the sweeper. When the hall had been entirely cleaned he 
repeated his request for the third time. Pasquale made no reply, but 
went off to inform his master that a beggar or a brigand, he did not 
know exactly which, wanted to speak to him. “Ask his name,” 
said the bishop. “Your name?” growled Pasquale, reaching the 
hall. “Alfonso de’ Liguori,” was the reply. This meant nothing to 
Pasquale, but when he mentioned it to the bishop he saw with amaze- 
ment that his master rose at once from his place, threw off his 
dressing gown, dressed in haste, arranged his wig and his pectoral 
cross, and made for the hall to receive the guest—nay, he embraced 
him affectionately and led him by the hand into his own apartment. 
Pasquale’s opinion underwent a rapid change—the Calabrian brigand 
he had treated so unceremoniously must be some great personage in 
disguise. Under the circumstances he thought the best thing he 
could do would be to hide in the roof. Alphonsus after conversing 
for some time with the prelate asked for permission to say mass, as 
he had been unable to do so before setting out. The bishop at once 
sent word for Pasquale to prepare the altar, but no Pasquale was to 
be found. Finally the unhappy man was discovered, but pleaded 
very hard not to be sent to the guest he had treated so rudely. 
“Nonsense |.” said the majordomo; “go and throw yourself at his 
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feet and beg his pardon.” The advice was good, and the culprit pro- 
ceeded at once to put it into execution. Alphonsus took him by 
the hand, saying with a smile: “It is all right. Get up and prepare 
the chapel, and then you shall serve my mass.” Poor Pasquale! he 
told the story himself with tears to Father Deodato Criscuoli, who 
related it at the process of canonisation, to prove the great humility 
and not less wonderful patience of the servant of God. 
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In Calabria—1757=1758. 


HILE the course of Alphonsus’ apostolic journeyings was 
coming to a close with a series of striking missions, a new field 
of labour was opening for his Congregation. Hitherto it had evan- 
selised the central provinces of the kingdom—now the time had 
come for carrying the light into the Calabrias, the remotest and most 
abandoned district of the Neapolitan state. A hope cherished by 
Alphonsus since the foundation of his Congregation was at last 
about to be realised. 

While he had been preparing for the priesthood he had had for 
professor of theology, besides Canon Torni, a distinguished member 
of the Propaganda named Januarius Fortunato. This priest became 
Bishop of Cassano in Upper Calabria in-1729.. He did not forget his 
former friend and pupil, on the contrary, he supported him energeti- 
cally during the early difficulties in founding his institute, and when 
Alphonsus succeeded in gathering a few disciples on the rocks of 
Scala, Mgr. Fortunato asked him to establish a house in his diocese. 
The Saint begged him to wait until God sent more subjects to the 
new-born Congregation. The zealous prelate was afflicted at the 
refusal, for the spiritual destitution of his people was great. He 
therefore begged the help of Don Marion Arciero, a Neapolitan 
priest whose zeal was well known to him, to evangelise his diocese. 
Arciero set himself to the task with dauntless courage. He went 
about from village to village, going up the mountains on foot, with 
his worldly possessions on his shoulder, and making light of all the 
dangers and_hardships of his journeys. His plan was to gather 
the children together and instruct them in the rudiments of the faith, 
and then give a mission for the adult population. For twenty years 
he laboured in this way, sowing the divine seed on all sides. The 
people spoke of him as the Apostle of Calabria, and he deserved the 
name.’ 

Still Arciero was growing old, and one man, however great his 
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devotedness, could not evangelise the entire Calabrian population, 
The bishop therefore had recourse to Alphonsus a second time, and 
on May 13, 1748, wrote him the following letter: “I write to beg 
you once more to establish a house of your institute in my diocese— 
at Mormanno for example, on the mountain, where your fathers will 
enjoy excellent air. A charitable person offers to supply, at least in 
part, the expenses of the foundation. The missionaries would have 
to go through the whole diocese, remaining a month or nearly a 
month in the populous places, for I have found from experience that 
missions lasting only a few days produce but little fruit. Let us 
conclude this affair, | beg of you, as quickly as possible, for the 
generous benefactor who is willing to help me has not long to live, 
and I myself am near the grave.” | 

Alphonsus at that time had still very few subjects—so much so 
indeed that he found great difficulty in meeting the wants of the 
houses recently established. He was therefore obliged to refuse once 
more. In 1751 Bishop Fortunato went to his reward, and about the 
same time the good priest, Marion Arciero, broken down with his 
labours, returned to live in Naples. Neither bishop nor missionary 
however forgot to pray for the neglected province which had been 
theitheatre’ of their zeal. 

There was in Naples at the time a distinguished physician named 
Carmen Ventapane, a Calabrian and native of the little borough of 
Maratea in the diocese of Cassano. The doctor was a zealous 
Christian. He lamented the spiritual destitution of his poor towns- 
men, and often spoke on the subject to his friend Father Margotta, 
then living in Naples as Procurator of Alphonsus’ Congregation. 
Eventually he determined to devote part of his considerable means to 
pay the expenses of an annual missionary campaign in his native 
diocese. Margotta acquainted the holy founder with the doctor’s 
generous offer. Alphonsus saw in this the intervention of Providence, 
opening a new field of labour just at a moment when it was sending 
him numerous workers. He accepted the proposal therefore, on con- 
dition that the Bishop of Cassano should obtain permission from the 
King to instal the missionaries in one of his houses, for he felt loth to 
impose long and dangerous journeys on his fathers every year in 
order to work in Calabria. But as this condition appeared impossible 
owing to the attitude of the Court, he made up his mind to organise 
these difficult expeditions, though at longer intervals than the year 
which had been originally proposed. A more or less numerous band 
of missionaries were to betake themselves to Calabria in N ovember, 
evangelise the towns and country districts during the winter months, 
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and return to the monastery in May or June. The first campaign 
was inaugurated in November 1756, and concluded in June 1757. 

One can hardly realise the fatigues and labours of the apostolate 
among the lofty mountains and wild gorges of that country. The 
moral difficulties were even greater still. In the towns as well as in 
the villages the missionaries found the people full of faith but sunk 
in the grossest ignorance. The Calabrian is good-hearted, but he is 
under the sway of an imagination which knows no restraint. Hence 
‘the violent passions to which he gives way, the unbridled vices, the 
implacable fits of rage and hatred ; hence too the inexorable vendetta 
in all its ferocity, and the chronic brigandage which prevails in the 
country. Novelists have perhaps made too much of the Calabrian 
brigand, but it is quite certain that he was to be encountered often 
enough during the eighteenth century. 

The first expedition was under the leadership of Father Laurence 
d’ Antonio, an excellent preacher.|. He was accompanied by Father 
Pentimalli, a Calabrian by birth, and by a considerable number of 
missionaries, well fitted by their age and religions spirit for their 
work. Alphonsus would not send any young men in the party, so 
as not to expose their virtue in a country where the lax morals and 
the somewhat demonstrative familiarity of the inhabitants might 
prove a danger. He even prescribed to those who went to let their 
beards grow in order that they might present a graver aspect, and 
expressly forbade them to let the people kiss their hands, although 
this was the custom of the country.” 

The missionaries were received with enthusiasm both by clergy 
and people. Their first mission was given at Maratea, Ventapane’s 
native place. They then went to Cassano, the episcopal city, and 
afterwards to the chief places in the diocese, such for instance as 
Mormanno, which has a population of some six thousand souls, 
Scalea, Castelluccio, Tortora, and Aieta. After the lapse of some | 
months they returned according to their rule to the districts evan- 
gelised by them, in order to consolidate the good done by the 
mission. | 

The people who were almost everywhere deprived of the word of 
God flocked in crowds to hear them. The instructions sank into 
their famished souls as the rain from heaven sinks into the parched 
earth after a long drought. Everywhere sinners were seen to beat 
their breasts with compunction; women of evil life renounced their 
disorders, enemies became reconciled with one another. One man, 

1 For the vocation of this father in 1744, at the age of 33, v. se¢pra, p. 241. 
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savage even in his penance, flogged himself so severely that he fell 
fainting on the spot, and died from the effect of his injuries before 
the departure of the fathers. 

Among the numerous conversions which took place mention may 
be made of the case of a nobleman who for long years had given 
public scandal by his disorders. One evening he went to the church 
rather with the intention of scoffing at the preacher than of reform- 
ing his life. But the grace of God wrought a sudden change, 
for at the sound of the missionary’s voice he became so moved that 
he asked public pardon for the scandal he had given. Henceforth 
he was a changed man. He broke off his criminal attachment, 
reduced the number of his servants, and lived a devout and solitary 
life within the four walls of his house, which he never left but to go 
to the church. Such was the edification given by his virtues that 
on his death the people invoked him as a saint. The news of this 
conversion spread quickly through the whole country, and led to 
many others not only in that place but in all the surrounding 
districts. 

The missionaries returned to Nocera in June 1757, where 
Alphonsus wept for joy as he listened to the story of their labours, 
the great number of conversions effected, and especially the sudden 
transformation of the penitent nobleman. Letters of thanks reached 
him from ail the parishes evangelised, and petitions came from the 
neighbouring dioceses where the clergy and people united in begging 
for the benefit of a mission for themselves. The pious and zealous Prince 
della Rocca, Don John Baptist Filomarino, asked for a band of 
apostles to evangelise his numerous vassals in Lower Calabria, and 
offered, as Ventapane had done, to supply the necessary funds. The 
Saint consented, and a new missionary campaign was planned for the 
two Calabrian provinces. In November 1757 when the summer heats 
were well over, he assembled the double band of chosen missionaries 
at Nocera, had the Blessed Sacrament exposed, and gave them 
his blessing, with regrets that he was unable to accompany them 
himself. 

This second campaign was as fruitful in good results as the first. 
Fifteen missions and the same number of renewals were given 
in the two Calabrias. The fathers were everywhere received with 
enthusiasm, the people flocked eagerly to hear them, and sinners 
returned to God weeping for their sins. In some places extraordinary 
manifestations took place. At Saraceno the priest who was to have 
preached the lenten course refused to yield the evening sermon to the 
fathers, but the people made an onslaught on the pulpit, and obliged 
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him to desist.!. In several of the villages the people remained for two 
whole days in the church with only a little bread for food. Women 
passed the whole night near the confessionals, so as to be the first for 
confession in the morning. At Policastro, a fief of the Prince della 
Rocca, an incident occurred which showed the extraordinary influence 
wielded by the missionaries. One night during the mission the police 
arrested a woman in company with two profligate companions. The 
fathers declared that they would preach no more in a place where such 
scandals happened during the very time of penance and salvation. 
When the news of the resolution became known consternation reigned 
among all classes of the population. The clergy and gentry went 
with the mayor to beg the fathers not to put their threat into execu- 
tion, promising a reparation which should be as striking as the scandal 
that had occurred. So indeed it was, for the two men were led through 
the streets of the city bound with ropes, and obliged to ask pardon 
before the entire populace for the scandal they had given. The 
woman too went to the church and did public penance. In this same 
town of Policastro some priests and gentlemen who had suffered a 
serious financial loss forgave a sum of over four thousand ducats 
(4800) to their debtors who were also their enemies. 

When the fathers after six months labours in Calabria were obliged 
to return to Nocera, the most touching and sorrowful scenes took 
place, notwithstanding their promise to return and continue the work 
so well begun. “Stay with us,” the people said, “we will give you 
houses.” Indeed the inhabitants of Mormanno, Cutri, and Policastro 
began negociations, and even sent envoys to Naples to obtain the 
King’s permission for the establishment of foundations. The Prince 
della Rocca offered to make over half the revenues accruing to his son 
as Abbot 2” commendum of San Giovanni in Fiore, if a house of the 
Most Holy Redeemer were established in that place?) But sthe 
ministers once more called up the spectre of mortmain, and the King, 
though recognising that his faithful Calabrian subjects had great need 
of the missionaries, forbade the fathers to settle in the provinces. The 
only alternative left them therefore was to organise from time to time 
other expeditions like those we have described.’ 


1 It may be observed in passing that this was the principal reason why the fathers of the 
Most Holy Redeemer gave few missions during Lent. Lenten stations well remunerated by 
foundations ad hoc existed in many places; had the fathers consented to give missions in 
Lent they would have excited the ill-feeling of the gvadragesimalisti as they were called, and 
have provoked perhaps scenes like that at Saraceno. 

2Tann. II. 46. 

3In 1790 however the King himself asked for four foundations in Calabria. Three were 
accepted, Catanzaro, Tropea, and Stilo. 
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Within a few short months after the return of the Calabrian mis- 
sionaries, and before the close of this same year 1758, Alphonsus saw 
opening before him not a mere Neapolitan province, but a new world. 
Several peoples of Asia called for his help through the voice of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. These were Nestorians, still imbued with the 
error which since the fifth century had been spread throughout the 
East, in Persia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Chaldea, and has prevailed 
there down to our own time. <A certain number of these Nestorian 
populations having opened their eyes to the truth, begged the Pope to 
admit them to the unity of the Church, and to send missionaries to 
instruct and guide them. Their Eminences the Cardinals of the 
Propaganda cast their eyes on Alphonsus and his religious, with 
whose apostolic zeal they were acquainted, as being well suited for 
the work. 

Nothing could have brought greater joy to the holy founder’s 
heart than to be asked to send labourers to work for the salvation of 
those peoples still sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. Was 
not the foreign mission the dream of his early days? He had scarcely 
founded his Congregation than he asked his spiritual director if he 
were not obliged in conscience to carry the light of the Gospel to 
South Africa, where the people were a thousand times more aban- 
doned than the goatherds of the Neapolitan mountains. He was 
shown however that the work of founding an Order to which he was 
called would do more for the Church and souls than the particular good 
he might have succeeded in doing in those distant regions.! He was 
constrained to submit, but the thought of the poor pagans never left 
his mind. In the first draft of the rule of the institute it is laid down 
that “all subjects must cherish the keenest desire to propagate the 
Catholic faith, especially in pagan lands, and be always ready to give 
their lives for Jesus Christ. At the age of thirty-three they will 
oblige themselves by vow, after a retreat of forty days, to evangelise 
pagan peoples if required to do so by the Sovereign Pontiff or the 
Rector Major.” Father Cafaro, in virtue of this rule, had generously 
offered himself to inaugurate these foreign missions: “I know my 
weakness and unfitness,’ he said; “I know that the voyage will 
cause me much suffering and perhaps my death, but I will embark 
with joy all the same, come what may.” In the rule approved by 
Benedict XIV. the vow about the missions was suppressed by the 
Roman revisers as superfluous, but the desire which inspired it re- 
mained engraved in the hearts of the subjects. At the Chapter of 
1749, Carmen Fiocchi, a great missionary and servant of God, drew 


1 y, supra, p. 149. 
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up conjointly with Father de Robertis a touching petition in which 
they expressed their desire of proving the truth of the Catholic faith 
by the testimony of their blood. They therefore implored Alphonsus 
to depute them for the foreign missions and to assign a date for their 
departure, or at least to give them the preference over the others who 
had the same desire. 

Under such circumstances Alphonsus could not fail to accept the 
request made to him by the Cardinals, provided satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made. But considering that the rule was silent about 
the evangelisation of foreign countries and that all religious are not 
heroes of the stamp of Cafaro and Fiocchi, he did not take it upon 
himself to choose the future messengers of the Gospel, but made 
an appeal to men of good will. After communicating the request 
made by Rome, he says in a letter written July 18, 1758, by Father 
Fabricius Cimino in his name to the fathers and students of the Con- 
gregation: “A great field is opening before you. The harvest is ripe 
—all that is wanted is workers to gather in the crop. I present to 
you those poor peoples who with tearful eyes lift up their voices in 
supplication to God, begging Him to send them apostles, while at the 
same time they stretch out their arms to you, imploring you to lift 
them out of the abyss of ignorance in which they have been sunk for 
over thirteen centuries. They turn to you whom they regard as the 
true dispensers of divine wisdom. They ask the help necessary to 
enter into the unity of the Church—help which is abundant elsewhere 
but practically non-existent in their own country. They beg you to 
_ consider that their souls are as precious as those of your own country- 
men, for they have been created by the same God and ransomed by 
the same Precious Blood. Besides, the light of faith has come to us 
from the East; is it not right that we shall carry it back there? If 
the voyage causes you apprehension, think of the reception that 
awaits you; if difficulties stand in your path, think of the eternal 
reward which God will bestow upon you. Many of you, I am sure, 
will respond to this call from Our Lord and will not miss the crown 
which He is, so to say, putting into your hands.”* 

The response of the children surpassed their father’s hopes. All 
the students, both the class of philosophy at Ciorani and those 
studying theology at Caposele, inscribed themselves for the foreign 
missions. The novices joined the students. Father Margotta, in 


1 The reader will notice how different in style this letter is from the simplicity which marks 
every line written by Alphonsus. Perhaps these sincere though somewhat high-flown . 
periods may help us to understand the danger of over-ornate preaching in the Naples of 
that day to which St. Alphonsus so often refers—a danger which the extreme baldness of our 
own pulpit might perhaps lead us to under-rate.— Translator. 
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spite of his sixty years, offered to give his life to the holy work ; 
Father Fiocchi renewed his request; a large number of the other fathers 
begged to be allowed to go. Great was Alphonsus’ joy to see all his 
companions, young and old alike, thus willing to leave their country 
and families behind them through love of Jesus and the souls He has 
redeemed. He found himself indeed obliged rather to moderate than 
stimulate their ardour, as the following letter shows :— 


“To Father Peter Paul Blasucci, Prefect of Students in the house of 
Ciorani. 


(“Read this to the young men.) 
“Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph and Teresa—Nocera, July 27, 1758. 


“My brothers, I am consoled to receive your letter of request, and 
do not think that I do not mean this. ... I have all the desire 
possible of seeing several of our young men go to the heathen to give 
their life for Jesus Christ ; but I must be sure of the spirit and perse- 
verance of each; wherefore I pray you now to attend to your studies 
(for you have to finish your studies, and before you go you have to be 
examined in Rome), and first of all to unite yourselves to Jesus 
Christ. He who goes to the infidels without being well provided 
with the love of Jesus Christ, and with the desire to suffer, stands in 
danger of losing his soul and the faith. 

“ He who perseveres in this desire will do well to renew his request 
to me from time to time, say every nine or ten months, Inthe mean- 
time be closely united to Jesus Christ, and pray to Him every day 
that He may make you worthy of this grace. 

“Be on your guard, my brothers. Leo rugiens circuit, guaerens 
quem devoret. See how Brother Maturazzo’ is now out of the Congre- 
gation. Ina short time God has driven away two who a short time 
ago were living amongst you. Be on your guard against faults, for 
the devil acts thus: first he makes you commit faults, and then 
he makes you lose your vocation. | 

“ Be persuaded that in the Congregation God does not want any- 
one who has not a true desire to make himself a saint. And as for 
the imperfect, sooner or later God will certainly find a means of 
driving them away. Each one every day must beg in a special 
way for the grace of perseverance in his vocation. By neglecting 
this so many have lost it. Let us tremble always, and pray always, 
and he who does not tremble and pray always will not persevere. 
Let us also not trust to any sensible devotion. When some dark 


‘This unhappy student after leaving the Congregation led an ill-regulated life, and was 
finally assassinated, dying without the Sacraments. 
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storm comes afterwards, then all the resolutions we have made are 
scattered, and if God does not help us we are lost. Always assist 
yourself by prayer, and pray always that God will make you die in the 
Congregation. 

“T love each one of you as much as myself, and I may say more 
than myself, but when I see that anyone no longer loves the Congre- 
gation, I am obliged, though with pain, to send him away, even - 
though he were my own brother. I bless you and remain, 


“Brother Alfonso of the Most Holy Redeemer.” 


Here again we see how he never neglects an opportunity for incul- 
cating his favourite advice about sanctity. The theologians of 
Caposele, too, had a letter from him, Aug. 11, 1758, in which he says 
to Father Cajone: “I am gladdened and consoled at the request 
made to me of going among the unbelievers. These intentions must 
be always subordinated to obedience, for I cannot send to Asia all 
who have asked to go, but it will be necessary that Our Lord should 
make me know who is truly called to this work and who is not.” 
Finally in the same month he wrote to the young novices at Iliceto : 
“My children, yes, if you always show me by proofs that you have 
really the spirit of the missions among the unbelievers, I shall have no 
difficulty in sending you. ... But take care lest someone do not say 
to you one day : ‘are you the one who wished to go to Japan?’ ‘ 

But the merit of their goodwill was all the members of the Con- 
gregation were to attain. The enterprise fell through on account of 
the conditions which the Propaganda wished to impose on the 
missionaries whose help they had asked. They were to be secularised 
and renounce the Congregation. Alphonsus could not consent either 
to dismember his institute, or to release his subjects from the vows 
and oaths they had made to God. For their part the missionaries 
declared themselves ready to leave home and country to evangelise 
the heathen, but preferred to die rather than give up the Congregation 
to which God: had called them. So after all, the proposals of the 
Propaganda although without effect, were not altogether useless. 
They gave the members of the Congregation an opportunity of per- 
forming a generous act, and showed all future Redemptorists that a 
real son of St. Alphonsus, penetrated like him with the apostolic 
spirit, should be ready to carry the light of the Gospel to east or west 
at the first sign from his superiors. 
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CEVUAP TE RAPE 


The Last Missions of St. Alphonsus—1758-1759. 


UR: Saint was now weighed down with infirmities and hardly ever 

left his cell. Still from time to time he yielded to the instances 

of certain bishops who begged him to undertake the evangelisation of 

their episcopal cities. Thus, while his fathers were preaching in 

Calabria at the beginning of 1758, we find him at Salerno giving a 

mission at the request of his friend, the Archbishop Mgr. Casimir 
Rossi. 

The Saint knew Salerno of old. The inhabitants of the place had 
listened to him several times during the early part of his ministry, 
while the miracles and conversions wrought in the neighbouring town 
of Amalfi had heightened their veneration. Salerno at the time had a 
population of ten thousand souls, so it was not surprising to find that 
from the very outset of the mission enormous congregations gathered 
in the vast cathedral. At the appearance of the weak and infirm old 
man, there was at first some disappointment among the people. They 
thought that the Saint’s voice, now worn out by hard work and old 
age, would not fill so vast a building, and they wished another father 
to preach the evening sermon in his place. But although the Saint’s 
voice did reach only a limited number of the people in the church, yet 
the mere sight of his holiness was enough of itself to inspire repent- 
ance, All were in tears during the act of contrition, and when the 
sermon was over the people remained in the church, weeping for their 
sins and crowding round the confessionals. 

Alphonsus had a secret—to do penance for sinners and so win 
for them the grace of repentance. During this mission the founder 
and his fathers lodged in the Carmelite monastery. Every evening, 
writes one of his hosts, he was heard scourging himself with the 
discipline, after which he removed the mattress from the bed, and 
slept on the bare boards. At table he used to take only the mznestra 
and a few leaves of salad. To mortification he joined continual 
prayer. Father Corsano has deposed that during this mission, as in 
all the others in which he had been engaged with him, the servant of 
God never failed, in spite of his trying labours, besides the canonical 
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hours to recite the rosary and other prayers, and to make a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament and to the Blessed Virgin. He was anxious also 
that his missionaries should practise mortification. During this mis- 
sion he reproved Father Rizzi, because some cheese which was inclined 
to walk about excited his disgust. On the other hand he was full 
of care and compassion for his companions when any of them was 
worn out with fatigue or stricken with illness. For example he 
ordered Father d’ Agostino, who suffered from a weak chest, to take 
chocolate every morning. An example of his extreme kindness of 
heart was shown too in the course of the exercises. Two young girls 
of noble family in Salerno had been reduced to great distress. 
Alphonsus hearing of their plight sent them through their confessor six 
ducats, and continued to give them alms regularly for twenty years. 

His virtues called down the blessing of God on his labours. 
Salerno, like Amalfi, was transformed by this mission. Hitherto the 
women of the town had been noted for a certain freedom of conduct 
and dress even in the house of God. Alphonsus reproached them with 
this state of things, thereby creating considerable discontent among 
some of his aristocratic audience. Their opposition, however, served 
only to give new force to his reproofs, for on the next day he returned 
to the subject more strongly still. “I had no intention of giving 
offence to anyone,” he said, “but I asked you all to practise more 
reserve and modesty in the church. There have been considerable 
shortcomings in this respect, attended with peril to your neighbour. 
These are grave evils which will find no excuse before the judgement 
seat of God. I am bound to tell you this, and you must not take 
offence. J have but one thing in view, and that is to work for your 
sanctification, for the greater glory of God, and the salvation of those 
to whom you are giving scandal.” The sermon attained its end, and 
the evil disappeared. 

Feuds had reigned in Salerno for a number of years between 
several families of the nobility, causing public scandal. Alphonsus 
succeeded in reconciling the enemies, and as a means of confirming 
them in their good resolutions, established in the Jesuit church a 
confraternity of gentlemen under the direction of one of the fathers 
of the Society. The associates bound themselves to frequent the 
sacraments, to take the discipline once a week, and to practise good 
works for the relief of the holy souls in purgatory. This fervent Con- 
fraternity existed until the suppression of the Society. 

“The good results of this mission,” said Don Fortunato Pinto, after- 
wards Bishop of Tricarico, “were notable, general, and permanent.’ 


1 This good priest when Canon of Salerno. preached Alphonsus’ funeral sermon, Aug. 2, 1787. 
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Even to-day, after twenty-five years, the fruits of this mission 
continue to manifest themselves in a large number of souls. For 
myself, if I have left the world, I am indebted for this happiness to 
the lights which God gave me during this mission.” 

The joy of this good work however was soon overclouded by a fresh 
trial. A courier from Ciorani brought Alphonsus the news that Father 
Xavier Rossi, one of his oldest companions, had just died. It will be 
remembered that when Father Rossi was on the point of death, seven 
years before, Alphonsus had put him under obedience to get better." 
Don Xavier did get better, in the sense that he did not die, but his 
life was a continual martyrdom, which he turned to account by grow- 
ing ever richer in merit before God. Shortly after his entrance into 
religion he had been obliged, in spite of his ardent zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls, to renounce the apostolic life on account of a violent 
and obstinate cough which tormented him and produced frequent 
spitting of blood. But he devoted himself entirely to the house of 
Ciorani, of which he was the architect, superintendent of works, and 
support. We have seen how Alphonsus taught him to make God his 
treasurer. It was an excellent lesson, and the result was a sufficient 
supply of funds to‘build not only the church, but a monastery capable 
of giving accommodation to fifty religious. His secret for obtaining 
resources was to give generously to the poor and rely on Divine Pro- 
vidence with a perfect trust. He was in the habit of saying: “If 
alms are to come into the monastery they must go out of it.” . It was 
his way of translating the Gospel text, Gzve and it shall be given to 
you. 

God had filled his heart with an immense love for the poor. “My 
dear poor!” he would repeat with all the tenderness of a mother for 
her children. Alphonsus had permitted him to follow without reserve 
the inspirations of his charity, and he used his permission to help all 
the poor of Ciorani and the neighbourhood. “I asked him one day,” 
says Tannoia, “how many families there were in Ciorani who did not 
receive assistance from our house. ‘Only ten or twelve,’ was his 
answer.” But he was repaid a hundred fold for what he gave to 
God. 

The house of Ciorani had at first but a very insufficient supply of 
linen—to the great inconvenience of all the members. Alphonsus 
was much afflicted, but what was to be done? “I will get linen for 
you,” said Don Xavier one day, “if you will let me do so in my own 
way.” “Very well,” said Alphonsus. Xavier went to the linen press 
and gave the few shirts that were left in it to the poor. Some days 


‘uv, supra, p. 471. ? Luke vi. 38. 
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afterwards there was a knock at the door and an unknown person 
handed in a large supply of linen and a great roll of cloth. On an- 
other occasion Father Rossi had to pay a large sum of money, and 
had no idea where to find it. He turned as usual to God to help 
him out of his difficulty. A little later a young man presented him- 
self, put a purse into his hands, and went away. The purse con- 
tained the amount required. Again a poor man came to the door 
asking for a little bread. Xavier, ever compassionate, took him in 
and spoke to him about the goodness of God; then, seeing that he 
had nothing but rags on his back, he dressed him in new clothes 
from head to foot, and made him sit down to a good dinner. Before 
leaving the pilgrim said to him: “I have wandered for many a year 
through the world, father, but I have never found anybody to treat 
me as you have done. Take this as a thank-offering ;” and he gave 
the father two hundred crowns (440). 

Yet strange as it may seem this religious, who was so compas- 
sionate and so full of care for all his brethren, was endowed with one 
of those irascible temperaments which lead a man to all kinds of 
violence. When seized with one of his attacks of anger he used to 
tremble and grow white in his efforts to master himself; and when 
he could no longer restrain himself he would rush out to the stable 
where the ass was standing, and throw himself on the straw, humbling 
himself profoundly, that a dumb animal should be so patient and he 
a rational being so little master of himself. In this strange way he 
regained his self-composure. 

Such was the generous soul who had gone to his reward, to rejoin 
his companions in the founding of the Congregation—Sarnelli, Vitus 
Curtius, Sportelli, and Cafaro—men of heroic virtue like himself. We 
may repeat with Tannoia: “His memory will ever be held in benedic- 
tion in the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, of which he was 
one of the worthiest sons.”* 

In February, 1759, Alphonsus gave a mission to the people of 
Nola, which was to be the last during this part of his life. Three 
years previously, in December, 1756, he had gone to Nola at the 
request of the Bishop, Mgr. Trajan Caracciolo del Sole, and had 
effected a complete transformation in the seminary of the diocese. 
This establishment, once the glory of the town, had fallen upon evil 
days. Even the laity deplored the disorders of the youths who fre- 
quented it. Such a pass had things reached that the students openly 
scoffed at the sermons that were preached to them, and threatened 
death to anyone who should attempt to reform the abuses of the 


1 Tann., II. 46. 
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place. The bishop was an old man of eighty, and he felt that the 
young rebels were beyond his control. He endeavoured to win them 
by gentleness, but this served only to increase their audacity. ‘ Mon- 
signore,” Alphonsus warned him, “ bishops have been lost on account 
of their seminaries, and this is what may happen to you unless you 
employ drastic measures to reform yours.”* The dismayed prelate 
thereupon asked the Saint himself to give a mission and convert the 
young firebrands. 

The beginning was not promising. The seminarists affected airs 
of indifference and contempt, laughed at the most terrifying truths, 
and mimicked the voice and gestures of the preacher. But he 
employed against them his two most powerful weapons—prayer and 
penance. The exercises were drawing to a close when suddenly and 
unaccountably the railers became seized with a strange terror. Four 
of the ringleaders fled ; some renounced of their own accord a calling 
for which they were not fitted; the rest showed all the signs of a deep 
and sincere contrition. The Saint imposed a rule of life to which 
all were to be subjected—meditation in common in the morning, the 
recitation of the rosary, visits to the Blessed Sacrament and to the 
Blessed Virgin, practices of mortification, and a monthly retreat. 
The seminary was soon seen to be adorned with piety and virtue. 
Learning, too, flourished once more, and the good name of the diocese 
was no longer eclipsed. 

Naturally, then, the arrival of the missionaries at Nola in 1759 
was hailed with genuine enthusiasm. Before opening the exercises 
the Saint presented himself before the aged bishop to ask his benedic- 
tion; but the prelate stopped him : “ It is for you to bless me not me 
you,” he said, kissing the missionary’s hand. In this mission, as in 
those that preceded it, Alphonsus, in spite of his infirmities and 
fatigues, preached most of the evening sermons. Deep was the 
impression made on all ranks of society. “The city of Nola,” says 
Canon Crisci, “owes much to the labours of Father Alphonsus, 
Grace worked numerous prodigies therein through his ministry. All 
classes were deeply moved by what they heard, and more still by 
what they saw. His poor and mortified life was a most efficacious 
sermon for all, but particularly for the nobility and clergy. His 
teaching was so thoroughly apostolic in its directness and simplicity, 
that it penetrated all hearts. It was impossible for anyone to see or 
hear him without being better for it.” 


1 Alphonsus, persuaded of the great responsibility resting on bishops on account of their 
seminaries, published a pamphlet about this time entitled: A Rule for Semtnaries, The 
Saint sent copies of it to all the bishops of the kingdom, 
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Conversions were innumerable, and it may be said that the town, 
with its twelve thousand inhabitants, was completely transformed. 
Disorderly characters abandoned their evil life. Men ceased to 
frequent the haunts of vice, a number of young girls consecrated 
themselves to God by a vow of perpetual virginity, the taverns were 
deserted, the churches filled, and the most Boraencd sinners became 
reconciled with God. 

One conversion, which everyone desired, but no one dared to hope 
for, especially characterised this mission. Mgr. Charles Nicodemi, 
vicar-general of Nola, and afterwards Bishop of New Marsico, de- 
scribes this miraculous occurrence in a petition addressed by him | 
in 1794 to Pius VI. asking for the canonisation of Alphonsus. “ There 
was in Nola,” he says, “an officer of high rank who was noteworthy 
beyond all others in the town, not only by his rank and noble birth, 
but still more by the disorders of his life. He thought nothing of 
living in open sin. His life was so shameless that it was rather that 
of an animal than a man. He was regarded as one abandoned 
by God and lost beyond redemption. Neither the exhortations of 
influential persons, nor the supplications of the bishop, nor the threats 
of the chastisements of God, had succeeded in making any impression 
on his vicious heart. Indeed one of the principal objects the bishop 
had in view in asking for this mission was to make a forlorn attempt 
for the conversion of this man, who was the despair of all. One day 
he went to the church out of mere formality while the servant of 
God was preaching to the nobles and officers of the garrison. The 
sermon turned mainly upon the power and the protection of Mary. 
Alphonsus, with that inspired voice which breaks the cedars and 
shakes the desert, inveighed against hardened souls until the poor 
sinner was overcome with such a feeling of terror that he almost 
fainted, At the same time there sprang up in his heart such con- 
fidence in the goodness of God that he was moved to tears. <A 
sudden grace had transformed him—he went to confession to Father 
Alphonsus and -solemnly promised to renounce his accursed pleasures. 
He separated from his paramour, and lived a most edifying life ever 
afterwards, dying many years later the death of the just.” 

In the same letter this witness instances the prophetic spirit of 
the servant of God, by alluding to a fact which concerned himself 
personally. “At this time,’ he says, “a brother of mine, an able 
lawyer, was living in Rome, where he acted as agent for several 
bishops of the kingdom. News was suddenly brought to me that 
he had received the last sacraments and that his death was hourly 
expected, I was so much affected by the sad news that I could not 
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keep from weeping. ‘Dry your tears,’ the Servant of God said to 
me; ‘Divine Providence will spare you the cross of which you are in 
such fear.” The prediction was speedily verified. Some days after a 
courier from Rome informed me that my brother had unexpectedly 
and completely recovered.” 

Thus did Alphonsus pass, as his Master had done, among the 
people, and miracles and graces. sprang up everywhere he went. He 
was anxious to see his dear children of the seminary once more before 
leaving Nola. He had evangelised them several times since his first 
reform, but he was never tired of watching with awe and thankfulness 
to God the working of divine grace in their hearts. No longer were 
they the rude and turbulent rebels of other days when they had been 
worthy of their sinister townsman, Giordano Bruno, but angels of God 
reproducing the virtues and tender piety of St. Paulinus, the illus- 
trious patron of their city. The hearts of all of them were now 
penetrated with the love of Jesus and Mary. “When the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed on the altar,” says the priest Xavier Ruspoli, 
“this love was expressed in tears, and sometimes by sighs and sobs. 
Their confessors, instead of urging them to the practice of mortifica- 
tion, had to moderate an ardour which was often excessive.’ The 
servant of God gave them these parting counsels: “Persevere in 
your love of Jesus and Mary—it will be the means for you of avoid- 
ing sin, living happy lives, and becoming at once scholars and saints. 
Above all things fly the occasions of sin as you would the plague, 
for neither Jesus nor Mary protect the rash.” He then blessed with 
his whole heart these children whom he had won for God. 

Among the students at the seminary was a young man who had 
arrived there only a few months previously. He believed that he 
was called to the religious life, but his relations put obstacles in the 
way of his vocation. So much attracted was he by the appearance 
of the holy missionary that he could not resist the desire he felt of 
asking his advice. Alphonsus received him kindly and conferred 
long with him. What passed between the soul of the young semin- 
arist and that of the holy old man during that meeting is God’s secret; 
all we can say is that at the end of the conference the youth 
definitely resolved to leave the world in spite of all obstacles. After 
long struggles he entered the Order of Barnabites, practised the most 
heroic virtues, and died in the odour of sanctity. He never forgot 
his interview at Nola with the Servant of God, and always spoke 
of him with the warmest gratitude. That young man was Francis 
Xavier Bianchi, who was beatified by the Church on Jan. 22, 1893. 

Nor did the city of Nola forget its great missionary. Forty years 
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after his visit, every Thursday evening towards seven the bells rang 
out their joyous peals and a lighted candle gleamed.in the window 
of every house in the town. When a stranger enquired the meaning 
of the ceremony he was told that Alphonsus de’ Liguori had _ insti- 
tuted it at the mission of 1759, to thank Jesus Christ for His great 
gift of Himself to men in the Holy Eucharist. 
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The Exploits of Regalism—1759-1761. 


dee tyranny of the civil power and its encroachments on the 

rights of the Church, applauded by the Jansenistic spirit of the 
age, were every day leading to fresh difficulties and menaces. There 
was no longer any question of obtaining approbation for the papal 
brief or authorisation for the founding of a new house. “The best 
that we can hope for from the government is that it may shut its 
eyes to our affairs,” wrote Alphonsus.’ But neither the regalists nor 
the rigorists shut their eyes to his deeds and enterprises; on the 
contrary, they dogged his least movements in order to denounce 
them to the King. 

The Saint in sending the second volume of his moral theology 
to Benedict XIV. on June 8, 1755, had asked for various faculties 
and privileges, but the Pope, while thanking him and giving great 
praise to his work, replied on July 15 of the same year: “We have 
read the petitions that you have offered for your Congregation. Except 
our blessing, which we give willingly to you and all the Congrega- 
tion, the rest would be of little use as long as you have not obtained 
the royal exeguatur for our brief which was expedited seven years 
ago.” Still, after the foundation at Beneventum which the despotism 
of Naples could not reach, the Pope acceded to another petition from 
the holy founder and granted him very wide powers, in particular 
communicating to him the graces and privileges enjoyed by the 
Congregation of the Christian Doctrine and the Pz Operarit2 The 
fathers at Beneventum made free use of the pontifical concessions, 
but those of the kingdom kept them prudently in reserve for some | 
years so as not to excite the susceptibilities of the ministers. 
At last however they ventured to show the brief containing these 
spiritual powers to a Grand Almoner of a more accommodating kind. 
He recognised the harmlessness of the document, and the Royal 
Chamber granted the exrequatur. But certain enemies of the Con- 


1 Letter of Aug. 3, 1761. 
* This pontifical rescript, dated July 19, 1756, was confirmed by the brief Pastor7s aeternt 
of Aug. II, 1757. 
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eregation, more penetrating than the ministers, took occasion from it 
to point out that the institute admitted to share in the privileges of 
two congregations, was itself a religious society, surreptitiously intro- 
duced into the kingdom, in contravention of all the laws requiring 
a previous royal authorisation. Hence arose a denunciation followed 
by a lawsuit which was to keep the tribunals busy for twenty years, 
to the great peril of the Congregation. 

To these moral exactions, regalism now added the persecution of 
famine. The decree of 1752 had ordered the bishops to assess the 
little property of the institute and to give each of the fathers two 
carlins a day for his support. Owing to bad administration, however, 
the different properties did not render enough even to pay the two 
carlins, so that the bishops told the rectors of the houses to manage 
their affairs as best they could for their own interests. At Iliceto in 
particular this was what occurred. 

Nobody could be found willing to farm the lands left to this house 
by Canon Casati. These lands adjoined the royal coverts and were 
ravaged every year by numbers of deer and other animals. The 
tenants might labour and sow, but when the harvest time arrived it 
was the King’s game which reaped the crops. Under such conditions 
the house at Iliceto, to which the Chapter of 1755 had transferred the 
noviciate, was unable to support its members. Tannoia, although he 
regarded the solitude as particularly well adapted for the exercises of 
the novices, began to give cries of distress. “I have heard of your 
misery,” answered Alphonsus, on Nov. 17, 1755, “and just now I don’t 
see how you are able to live. There is little revenue there for you. 
The lands are not let. ‘Let us go, let us go to [lceto.” But when you 
are there what is there to eat. Could not your Reverence get rid of 
at least some expenses in this necessity? Now I tell you, and I pray 
you not to incur any expense except from pure necessity, for pure, 
pure necessaries of life. If not it will be necessary that you all come 
to Ciorani. Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and Teresa.” And again on 
Dec. 31.—“ As I hear there are 160 ducats of debt at Lacedonia, and 
other debts at Foggia; oil is wanting, and grain, and wine, and so on. 
Well, what will you have to come to? Eating grass? Or going to 
prison for debt? In the end I shall be obliged to make you return to 
the noises of Ciorani.” He sent him a few ducats, and dispensed him 
from the prohibition to beg, so that he might ask for a little grain in 
the neighbourhood. But these meagre resources served only to pro- 
long the agony. “I really do not know what to do,” wrote the Saint, . 
in June 1756.3 5 Oblige our poor houses to send you money I cannot. 
See if it is necessary to abandon Iliceto, so as not to see these poor 
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young men die of hunger.’ As a matter of fact the noviciate was 
transferred to Pagani in the month of July. 

But even when the novices were removed it became necessary to 
make some kind of provision for the subsistence of the missionaries 
who remained. Alphonsus drew up a memorial to the King in which 
he set forth the serious damage which the nearness of the royal 
coverts caused the monastery. He begged for compensation for past 
and an allowance for future damages. Assessors were appointed to | 
examine the matter, with the result that in their report to Charles III. 
they endorsed the holy founder’s claims. The modern Nimrod 
accepted their estimate, and granted four hundred and seventy ducats 
in compensation for the ravages already committed, and twenty-five 
ducats a year in consideration of future raids. With this small 
indemnity the fathers might perhaps eke out their two carlins a day, 
and the royal game was free to disport itself to its heart’s content, 

Charles III. was not disposed to be over particular in sporting 
matters. Once he forbade, under the severest penalties, the keeping 
of cats in the island of Procida, because the cats had had no scruples 
about eating His Majesty’s rabbits. No sooner were the cats exter- 
minated, however, than the rats and mice multiplied to such an 
extent that they actually attacked children sleeping in their cradles. 
The inhabitants were on the point of emigrating ez masse when the 
King revoked his edict to prevent the island from being deserted.! 

The King, autocrat though he might be, was at least just. When 
he permitted his animals to destroy the crops he indemnified the 
proprietors. But the landlords, more despotic than he, had no such 
scruples. We have seen how the Maffei, uncle and nephew, who acted 
as agents for the Prince of Castellaneta, swore a mortal hatred against 
the Congregation because Alphonsus refused to enter into their plans 
of persecution against the holy Bishop of Bovino. They never for- 
gavé him this act of independence and courage. The Prince’s agent 
had the administrators of the commune in the hollow of his hand, and 
he took advantage of his power to deprive the fathers, on the pretext 
that they were strangers, of the privilege enjoyed by all the inhabi- . 
tants, of gathering dead wood in the forest. The poor religious who 
were already dying of hunger, became thus exposed to the risk of 
dying of cold on their mountain. Alphonsus did all he could to 
appease the anger of the vindictive canon, but in vain. He knew his 
danger well, and wrote on April 17, 1757, to Father Cajone on the 
occasion of some fresh dispute: “If we have Maffei against us it is 
all over with this house.” In reality the house at Iliceto managed to ° 


‘Memoirs on the Kingdom of Naples, by Prince Orloff, II., 356. 
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survive, but it was certainly not Maffei’s fault, for he left no stone 
unturned to compass its ruin. 

Another little potentate in the person of Baron Nicholas Sarnelli 
gave himself the satisfaction of harrying Alphonsus and his Con- 
gregation. This unworthy brother of the venerable Januarius had 
looked askance on his brother Andrew’s foundation and endowment 
of the house at Ciorani. Becoming head of the family on Andrew's 
death in April 1756 he was not ashamed to claim, as his brother’s 
heir, the vineyard which had been made over to the fathers for their 
subsistence. Alphonsus in his hatred of lawsuits proposed to pay 
him a sum of two thousand ducats in yearly instalments provided he 
signed a formal act of renunciation of the property bequeathed to 
the Congregation. Sarnelli agreed, and in four years received eight 
hundred ducats, but when the fifth annual contribution was offered to 
him he pretended to know nothing about the arrangement he had 
made, and commenced an action in the Royal Chamber of Santa 
Chiara to establish his claims as his brother’s heir. A decree was 
issued bearing the date of March 28, 1759, ordering the court to 
hear the parties to the action and present a report to the King 
on the subject. In this same month of March 1759 immediately 
after the mission at Nola, we find Alphonsus in Naples consulting 
with his friends and lawyers as to the best means of putting his 
adversary out of court. “The wind is favourable to me and I must 
make the most of it,” Sarnelli was saying. And he was right in a 
sense, for if justice was against him, he had no slight advantage in 
the policy of the ministry and the servility of the tribunals. The 
case lasted for twenty years thanks: to the efforts of Maffei and 
Sarnelli, both of whom sought to satisfy their vengeance by establish- 
ing the illegality of the institute and bringing about its suppression. 

But while the horizon was thus growing darker, God was pleased 
to reassure the holy founder more and more by lavishing marks of 
miraculous protection upon him. During this latest sojourn at Naples 
he preached the holy exercises in several convents, and among others 
‘1 that of St. Gaudioso where a phial of the blood of the proto- 
martyr, St. Stephen, is preserved. On this occasion his companion, 
Father Boniface Galdieri, wished to venerate the relic. It was placed 
on the altar, when suddenly, on the approach of Alphonsus, the blood 
liquefied. This miracle had never before taken place but on the feast 
of the martyr, and on the anniversary of the finding of his relics. 

Some days later Galdieri was to leave for Calabria, and he had ~ 
even asked for a place on board a vessel; but on the eve of his 


1 Andrew was a priest. 
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departure Alphonsus told him not to make the journey by sea. “One 
of these days,” he added, “a Calabrian priest will arrive here and give 
you his horse.” Galdieri obeyed, though he could not help wonder- 
ing what the Saint meant by this change of plan. A few days later 
a Calabrian priest did arrive, and the father was able to use his horse 
for the return journey. Meanwhile the ship on which he was to have 
sailed was lost with all hands in the Bay of Policastro.! 

On another occasion a great nobleman sent a message to the 
Saint that his wife was dying and wished to speak to him. Alphonsus 
was engaged on some work which suffered no delay, but he knew that 
the patient would recover, and said: “Tell the Duke that Iam unable 
to come to him to-day, but that he must be of good cheer. The 
Duchess will not die, and to-morrow I will pay her a visit.” Contrary 
to all expectation the invalid suddenly improved, and next day was 
out of danger. 

The more God overwhelmed him with His gifts the more did the 
Saint bury himself in his own nothingness, and put all his confidence 
in God alone. Meanwhile if the wicked were incessant in their 
attacks upon him, devout laymen, priests, and religious, multiplied their 
testimonies of respect and veneration. One day before leaving 
Naples he was invited to dinner by the Provincial of the Jesuits. 
The fathers could not sufficiently admire his religious conversation, 
his extreme poverty, and above all his humble opinion of himself. 
They recognised him as a saint, and were anxious to have some 
remembrance of his visit. His cincture,a mere strip of cloth, was 
much worn, and had lost its colour. . They called his attention 
to this, offering him a new one in its place—with the secret design of 
appropriating and dividing the one he was wearing. But the servant 
of God was no less strategic than his hosts. He accepted the new 
cincture, but put it on over the old one, and took his leave. 

Alphonsus left the capital in the month of April, 1759, without 
being able to foresee the issue of the lawsuit in which the Congrega- 
tion was involved. The peril was rendered all the more serious from 
the fact that just then a change of government further aggravated his 
position with the public authorities. Ferdinand VI., King of Spain, 
died on the twenty-fourth of August, and the crown fell to his 
brother, Charles III. The latter on his departure from Naples left 
the throne to his son Ferdinand, a boy of seven, and the effective 
power, during the minority of the prince, was with a council of 
Regency, with the Marquis Tanucci at its head. For the Church in 
general, and for Alphonsus in particular, the change was a change 


* Tann. ii. 46. 
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from Scylla to Charybdis. People might reproach Charles III. 
with building too many castles and preserving too much game, with 
acting despotically towards the Church, and legislating as he pleased 
against the rights of the clergy, secular and regular. But at bottom, 
ardent regalist though he was, as were all the sovereigns of the 
period, he loved religion and practised its duties, and had nothing but 
aversion for the impious doctrines of the French encyclopedists. 
This contemporary of Louis XV. and Pompadour was a man of irre- 
proachable morals. His ideas on the subject of mortmain had kept 
him from according legal authorisation to Alphonsus’ Congregation, 
but in spite of his council, and of his evil genius Tanucci, he had 
allowed it to live and work for the salvation of souls. Now however 
that Tanucci, whose whole idea of policy consisted in curtailing the 
activity of the Church, had become all powerful, there was reason to 
fear that the narrow-minded jurist might refuse to tolerate any longer 
an institute whose technical illegality was clear. 

Tanucci’s accession to power happened at the time when the war 
on the Church had reached an acute stage in every country in Europe. 
During the first half of the eighteenth century the pens of the 
Jansenists and philosophers had attacked the Church with falsehood 
and sarcasm; but by 1759 they had begun to adopt more violent 
means against the defenders of Christianity. The notorious Pombal, 
a regalist of the worst type, had, after calumniating the Jesuits for 
nine years, succeeded in driving them out of Portugal and all Portugese 
possessions. Clement XI. who, on July 6,. 1758, succeeded 
Benedict XIV. who had died on May 3, had vainly endeavoured to 
defend the persecuted. Two thousand religious were torn from 
their convents and thrown into prison or exiled, and the Jesuits 
of France could already see.the same fate awaiting themselves.’ 

The cruel expulsion of the Portuguese Jesuits affected Alphonsus 
deeply. He was filled with compassion for the victims, and for the 
numberless Indians whom the Company of Jesus had led from idol- 
atry to the Catholic faith and from barbarism to civilisation. He 

1 Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho, Marquis of Pombal, was Prime Minister of Portugal 
during the reign of Joseph I., that is from 1750-1777. From 1739-1745 he was in England 
learning our language, law, history, and finance, and not doing any good to his own faith. 
The close connection between England and Portugal—which zzéer alta had introduced into 
this country that excessive consumption of port wine which lasted almost to our own day— 
dates from the beginning of the eighteenth century, Portugal looking to England to defend 
her against absorption by Spain. The connection was very close. For example, when Lisbon 
was half ruined by the terrible earthquake of 1755 the British Parliament voted a national 
contribution to the sufferers—the only instance in our history in which such aid was not left | 
to private charity. There is no doubt that Pombal was an able administrator, and did much 


for the good government and material prosperity of his country, but of the iniquity of his 
treatment of the Jesuits there can be no question. After publishing false charges against 
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had a high idea of the Society. He wrote on May 31,1748: “I amas 
anxious about this news as if it concerned our least of Congregations; 
referring as it does to an Order which has, so to say, sanctified the 
whole world and continues still to sanctify it.’! At the news of the 
persecution he wrote to Father Pascal de Matteis, one of his friends 
in Naples, on Dec. 3, 1759: “With regard to the news from Portugal 
I am in a state of continual affliction, and all with whom I have 
spoken have brought me news of the disaster. There are some who 
seem to rejoice at it; I on the contrary felt this fatal news as if it 
had happened to my own Congregation. Still I am consoled to hear 
from your Reverence’s letter of the constancy of those not yet pro- 
fessed. It is a sign that the spirit of God is with you in the Company. 
In spite of everything I have the certain hope that from this storm 
God will bring out some great thing for His glory and the good of 
the Company. I know moreover that the Pope and many Cardinals 
who surround him are greatly in favour of the Company.” 

The Jesuits counted numerous enemies even among the clergy. 
For these the calumnies invented against the Society and propagated 
by Pombal and his scribes were so many articles of faith. Such 
injustice roused Alphonsus’ indignation. “I am continually fighting,” 
he wrote to his friend, “against certain prejudiced persons who 
admit without discussion all the calumnies laid to the charge of the 
Company. Even the most unjust of tyrants, I tell them, do not 
condemn an accused without examining him; it is only the Jesuits 
who are condemned without being heard in their own defence.” 

All sorts of defamatory libels were being propagated at the time 
against these religious, but the works of the notorious Norbert, 
an apostate religious in Pombal’s pay, were especially violent. 
All this distressed Alphonsus perhaps almost more than it did 
the Jesuits themselves, as may be seen from a letter he wrote to the 
General, Father Ricci, probably in 1760: “ Although I have not the 
honour of belonging to the Company,” he said, “I love it as though 
I were one of its members; wherefore seeing it to-day so much 
their conduct in South America, he took advantage of a shot being fired at Joseph’s carriage 
on Sept. 14, 1758, to accuse the Jesuits of a plot to assassinate the King. As a result two 
hundred fathers were thrown into dungeons, in which they remained for eighteen years, the 
rest of the fathers in the Portuguese dominions to the number of about 1,800 were deported 
to Civita Vecchia in the Papal States, and the Jesuit Provincial, Father Malagrida, after 
two years’ imprisonment and a trial before the Inquisition—Pombal’s brother being specially 
appointed Grand Inquisitor for the occasion—was burnt at the stake on Sept. 20, 1761. He 
was charged with having written a heretical book in prison, but the book was not produced. 


This was the last execution for heresy by the Portuguese Inquisition, and it does not tend to 
increase our confidence in the tribunal.— 7yans/ator. 


* We do not know to whom this letter was written—it was probably to Father de Matteis— 
nor what the bad news was. The persecution proper had not yet begun. 
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blamed for the things which P. Norbert reports in his book, although 
it has been prohibited, I have begged your subjects, and especially 
those of the College of Naples, to write something which would 
answer our literary men of to-day, who seem as if they could not 
get their literary laurels if they did not speak ill of the Jesuits. 

“Your Paternity will excuse me if I put myself forward so much, 
Your Company has been placed by God in His Church for the 
universal good of Christendom; and we see the good it has done, 
and does still to-day, in all the world for the space of almost two 
centuries by means of its labourers. Apostolic labourers cannot do 
without their good name and their good reputation. But such reputa- 
tion their enemies are trying to take away by references to P. Norbert’s 
book, which to-day is in the hands of all, and in which, as your Most 
Reverend Paternity knows, horrifying things are recounted. Now if 
men do not see a reply to this they make a dilemma. Either such 
things are not true; and why do the Jesuits not reply and make the 
truth clear? Or they are true; and why do superiors not punish 
and condemn their authors instead of defending them? Then they 
join to the stories of Malabar and China other horrible imputations, 
and it is death to me to hear such things. 

“For the honour of the Company and the glory of God I am 
driven to send you this entreaty of mine, in which I beg you to write 
where it is necessary and to give orders that the stories and their 
refutation may be brought into the light of day. This labour and 
diligence seems to me to be necessary. I hear that in France a 
certain work has been published against P. Norbert. At least your 
Most Reverend Paternity should send for it, and have it printed either 
in Rome or Naples. 

“Pardon me again, I pray you, if I have put myself forward so 
much, I repeat, the affection which I bear the Company has driven 
me to write this. I am good for nothing, but still | am the preacher 
of the praises of the Company.” 

The inundation of impious and immoral books which was flowing 
into Italy from France and Portugal had long excited the keenest 
anxiety in Alphonsus’ breast. We have seen how he conjured 
Cardinal Sersale to use all his influence with the King to try to check 
the torrent.) The government had prohibited bad books, but with all 
its dislike of irreligion and licentiousness, it shut its eyes to the works 
which distilled the poison, because it found in them its favourite 
theories about the rights of kings and the encroachments of the 
Papacy. Besides what effect could the State produce on the con- 

1In 1756.—v. supra, p. 508. 
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sciences of Christians by its prohibitive laws, while it taught its 
subjects to have no scruple in trampling under foot the laws of the 
Vicar of Christ. Alphonsus saw that the only way of repressing the 
unhealthy curiosity of readers was to enlighten their conscience and 
awake their dread, by putting before their eyes the anathemas of the 
Church against the readers, holders, and propagators of heretical and 
impious books. The opposition of the government to the Holy 
Office and the Index was not unknown to him. The ministry had 
just refused to grant the zmprimatur to a work composed by the 
Nuncio on the subject of prohibited books, and a private individual 
might well expect to incur Tanucci’s wrath if he set forth a thesis 
which the State deemed subversive of its sovereign rights. But that 
did not count with Alphonsus. He forgot all personal risk in face of 
the danger to which he saw souls exposed, and in this same year 1759, 
boldly published a Déssertation on the prohibition and destruction of 
bad books. He began by setting forth the object of his pamphlet. 

“A certain writing has lately fallen into my hands,” he says, “the 
object of which is to attack the very necessary and very salutary 
discipline of the Church concerning the prohibition of heretical books. 
The author has the hardihood to state that it is always lawful to read 
a book condemned by the Church when such reading does not present 
a manifest danger for faith or morals. He bases this doctrine on two 
bad reasons: first, that the prohibition of books is of modern origin, 
and not at all derived from the ancient discipline of the Church; and 
secondly, that since the ecclesiastical tribunals do not proceed in this 
matter according to canonical and juridical forms, their laws cannot 
be binding in conscience. I marvel at the audacity of these affirma- 
tions which are contrary both to historical truth and to common 
sense. But since they have been put forth in contempt of the 
authority of the Church and to the detriment of the souls which are 
perishing in this immense shipwreck of faith and morals, I have com- 
posed this dissertation, first to prove to all the absolute necessity of 
prohibiting bad books, then to show the discipline of the Church on 
this subject from the first centuries down to our times, and lastly to 
demonstrate the justice and prudence of the Church in her condemna- 
tion of bad literature. I-will ‘close ‘this pamphlet by: refuting the 
objections of heretics against this doctrine—objections which some 
Catholics are not ashamed to borrow from them, to the great scandal 
of the faithful.” | 

This was an open challenge to the sectaries, to the Catholics 
influenced by them, and above all to the government in its opposition 
to the Holy Office and the laws of the Index. Alphonsus devoted 
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the greatest pains to the composition of this short but important 
work. Father Alexander de Meo had amassed a great amount of 
learning on the subject, and from him the Saint borrowed a number 
of quotations in support of his own arguments. When asked why he 
set aside a number of texts which gave evidence of more profound 
research, his reply was: “Would you have me make myself pass for 
a scholar in the eyes of the world?” Short as the dissertation was 
however, it made a great sensation. 

._The volume, of course, appeared with the approbation of the 
ecclesiastical authority. The censor, John Baptist Coppola, in his 
report to the Archbishop praised the true and sound doctrine of the 
author, which was set forth throughout according to the teachings of 
tradition. Even the royal censor, the Dominican Father Sacco, after 
making a few observations, gave his imprimatur also. “As to the 
book we have arranged everything,” Alphonsus wrote to his friend, 
Canon Joseph Sparano of Naples, on Sept. 7, 1759: “I shall have to 
reprint some pages, but patience! I would not yield entirely, as the 
reviser wished. I have not set down a word which could redound to 
the prejudice of the Church.” So after a few retouches Sacco ap- 
proved “the excellent dissertation of the very estimable Alphonsus 
de’ Liguori, which contained nothing contrary to good morals or 
opposed to the rights of the King.” 

Tanucci was still ignorant of the existence of the.dissertation and of 
the permission to print it granted on Father Sacco’s report, when the 
Papal Nuncio, Baldieri, went to express his dissatisfaction to the minis- 
ter. Why had the latter refused the imprimatur to his work on the 
prohibition of books while it had been accorded to an essay on the 
same subject by Father Alphonsus de’ Liguori? Tanucci declared that 
he was completely in the dark on the matter. Hedid not remain long 
in this condition however, for he lost no time in obtaining and reading 
a copy of the pamphlet. To his amazement he found that Alphonsus 
had not hesitated to speak of the decrees of the Holy Office abhorred 
by the Neapolitans; to show next that this tribunal not being able to 
cope with the task of examining suspected books, the Church had 
ereated the Congregation of the Index for the express purpose of 
purging the world of the plague of evil literature; and finally to affirm, 
all denials to the contrary notwithstanding, that the laws of the 
Index, recognised by Philip IL, were binding in the kingdom of | 
Naples. Less than that would have sufficed to kindle the fury of the 
terrible Marquis. He sent his agents to seize all copies of the disserta- 
tion on the spot, and not content with this, threatened to disgrace the 
censor, Sacco, and send Joseph di Domenico the printer to the galleys. 
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The incident was serious enough to have brought about the ruin 
of the institute, and Alphonsus thought it well to ward off the 
threatened blow by writing a letter to Tanucci and his colleagues in 
the Regency. In this he explained that in publishing his pamphlet 
he had no intention of denying the rights of the King. It was 
simply designed to remedy two great evils, the loss of souls and the 
ruin of the State, which arose from the fact that the people were 
drinking from the most infected sources, because they paid no heed 
to the condemnations of the Church. Hence the necessity of setting 
before them the ecclesiastical law on the matter. This apology threw 
oil on the troubled waters. Tanucci changed his mind so far as 
to permit the circulation of the pamphlet, though he never volunteered 
an explanation of such an unexpected change of front. The incident 
thus served only to ensure a wider popularity for the dissertation, and 
a more complete and wide-spread success for Alphonsus’ campaign 
against bad books. 

Moreover the regalists of the government, notwithstanding their 
prejudices and constant hostility to the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, did not hesitate to have recourse to the holy founder 
when they were in need of devoted and self-sacrificing men. One 
instance of the kind occurred in connection with the Foundling 
Hospital of Gaéta. This institution was a branch house of the 
Annunziata of Naples, and contained at the time more than four 
hundred girls. It had been reduced to a deplorable condition, for the 
mistresses, in concert with the administrators, used to sell and appro- 
priate the food and clothing supplied to them for the inmates. The 
poor children were clad in rags, they slept on rotten straw, and were 
fed on decayed remnants of food. Their education was ignored to 
such an extent that they were ignorant of even the first elements of 
Christian doctrine. They had no notion of virtue, and vice was 
allowed to run rampant among them, so that avarice had made of 
this establishment, which had been founded by piety, a stable for the 
bodies and a hell for the souls of its inmates. Zealous priests had on 
several occasions tried to purify this open sewer, but found in every 
case that they had undertaken an impossible task. At last a number 
of influential persons called the attention of the government to the 
horrors of the place, and the Regency considered that the best 
way to effect a reform was to appeal to the charity of Alphonsus. 
They therefore handed over the establishment to him in April 1760, 
with full powers to remedy the abuses complained of. The Saint was 
heartbroken at the sight of the corporal and spiritual misery of the 
poor children, and drew up a plan of reform, the execution of which 
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he entrusted to men upon whose holiness and prudence he could rely 
—Fathers Mazzini, Fiocchi, and Gaiano. 

They were received as reformers usually are, that is to say, with 
all the hostility imaginable. Directors and mistresses alike, seeing 
that they were likely to lose their places, had excited the children 
against the missionaries. The little ones were led to believe that 
they were going to be handed over to tyrants, and the fathers on their 
arrival found themselves face to face with a regular revolt. But the 
prejudice did not last long. Good clothes were first distributed, the 
way to win even the youngest feminine heart. Then they were pro- 
vided with proper beds and an abundance of wholesome food. When 
they saw the missionaries actually serve them at table, they realised 
that God had sent them real fathers, and not the ogres they had 
imagined. The results were what might have been expected, for the 
children soon began to show their affection and gratitude, listened to 
the instructions, and took pleasure in the exercises of piety. The 
hours of the day were divided between prayer, including a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament and the recitation of the rosary, recreation, and 
domestic work. <A retreat supplied all with an opportunity for 
_ putting their conscience in order, and regularity, piety, and purity 
—in short all the Christian virtues, were seen to flourish where vice 
and ignorance had so long held sway. 

This transformation took five years of labour, during which five or 
six of the fathers spent whole months at Gaéta. Finally four sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul were sent from Naples to perpetuate the 
reform and take charge of the establishment, and two charitable 
priests were entrusted with the care of its souls. The government ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at the result and at the services of Alphonsus. 
One might have thought that all this would have served to win over 
Tanucci and his colleagues. But no—they never ceased to harry the 
institute for whose work they had nothing but praise, and to threaten 
its very existence every moment. 

So ended Alphonsus’ relations with ministers during this period of 
his life. He returned to Naples on two or three other occasions, but 
it was at the Cardinal’s request and with the object of giving retreats 
in the convents. He went out of obedience and in spite of bad 
health. “The Archbishop is asking for me,’ he wrote to Canon 
Sparano ; “pray to God to sustain me, for with the winter my cold in 
the chest returns, making a stay in the. capital very painful to me.” 
Besides he disliked the noise and display of that great city. His 
students told him one day in recreation that one of them was very 
anxious to see Naples. “For my part,’ he answered, “the mere 
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thought of having to spend a few days there makes me shiver. Oh, how 
I prefer a thousand times the silence of Iliceto to the grandeur of 
Naples.” He could not think of the sins that were being committed 
there without shedding tears. What he saw in Naples was a govern- 
ment for ever occupied in paralysing good by ruining the influence of 
the Church, a nobility which pushed gallantry to the point of licen- 
tiousness, a people more and more given to vice, and all classes of 
society affected by the spread of bad books. One day during the year 
1761, while preaching in the church of the Misericordiella, with this 
feeling of sadness upon him, he denounced sin with all his energy, 
and dwelt on the vices and disorders which were dishonouring the 
capital. Then he cried in prophetic tones: “Take care, take care! 
God will punish you for your crimes by a terrible famine. Yes, 
I repeat, God will punish you by famine.” The prophesy was doubt- 
less soon forgotten, or taken for the vain threat of a preacher hard 
pressed for a way of arousing his hearers. Three years afterwards 
however, as we shall see, a terrible fulfilment came.t Then while 
weeping for their sins, the Neapolitans had occasion to remember the 
prophetic warning of the preacher, who was not only their fellow 
citizen but a saint. 
1 y, infra, vol. IL., p. 87. 
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CHAPTER GAA Ve 
In Sicily—1761. 


AA Ea oe the regalists were multiplying obstacles to the develope- 

ment of Alphonsus’ Congregation, Divine Providence was 
leading the missionaries by the hand beyond the bounds of the 
Neapolitan kingdom. In 1761 a curious circumstance opened to 
them a way into Sicily. 

. For some time past an adventurer had been making his profit out 
of the city of Naples. When his funds began to fail, he hit on the 
happy idea of counterfeiting Alphonsus’ writing and addressing a 
number of bishops through the post, asking them very urgently for 
help for the work of the missions. He calculated that the well-known 
and revered name of the Saint would bring a stream of money into 
his coffers. He was ready every day at the post, immediately on the 
arrival of the courier, to seize the letters addressed to Alphonsus de’ 
_ Liguori, and had in this way got hold of considerable sums of money. 
One day however Brother Francis Tartaglione, who was living in 
Naples with Father Margotta, happened to go to the post office 
before the impostor arrived, and so sent on the Saint’s letters to 
Nocera. The fraud was thus discovered, and shortly afterwards the 
forger also. Alphonsus’ friends urged him to have the man arrested 
and punished by law, but he contented himself with putting the 
public on their guard by a public notice against the impostor who was 
making use of his name. 

The incident had a sequel which no one could have anticipated. 
Among the letters sent on by Brother Tartaglione was one from Mgr. 
Andrew Lucchesi, Bishop of Girgenti, in Sicily. The good prelate 
had been touched by the impostor’s pleading in favour of the 
missions, and had sent the holy founder twenty ducats. Alphonsus 
wrote to thank him for his generosity, and explained at the same 
time that it had been called forth by an impersonation. ‘The bishop 
in reply announced that Alphonsus might keep the twenty ducats for 
his work, but this was really the least important part of his letter. — 
He had long been desirous of introducing missionaries into his 
diocese, and even of consecrating a portion of his revenues to build a 
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house for them close to his palace. A former-vicar general named 
Joachim Martinez, who knew the Congregation, had often spoken to 
him about the great good which was being done by the fathers. The 
incident we have just related reminded him of all these conversations 
and induced him to ask for a foundation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
at once. .-He was willing, he said, to provide the house and a 
revenue of five or six hundred ducats. Alphonsus ‘replied that: he 
would be glad to send subjects if the consent of the King to a 
foundation in Sicily could be obtained. On reflection, however, he 
saw that with the government in its present mood such permission 
would be quite unattainable, and he decided to send merely a colony 
of missionaries who would reside provisionally in a house belonging 
to the bishop, and so pass for diocesan preachers. | 

‘The superior of the new foundation, the learned and devout Paul 
Blasucci, with Father Francis Pentimalli, three other fathers, and two 
lay-brothers, met at Nocera to say good-bye to their companions. 
“God is sending you into the kingdom of Sicily,” said the Saint, “in 
order that by your good example and apostolic preaching you may 
bring glory to the Most Holy Redeemer and honour to the Congrega- 
tion, your mother.” He exhorted them especially to the faithful 
observance of the rule, and to the exercise of charity, humility, and 
apostolic devotedness to the Sicilians, who stood in so much need of 
their spiritual help. Then after embracing and blessing them with the 
tenderest affection, he earnestly recommended himself to their prayers, 
“in order,” as he said, “that I.may govern the Congregation wisely, 
and sanctify myself.” “They wept,” says Father Landi, “on taking 
leave of the good father they never expected to see again, and we 
wept with them, though we envied the lot of those happy apostles 
who had been chosen from among so many others to carry on out 
work for Jesus Christ into a distant land.”! Next day they proceeded 
to Vietri where, shortly after their arrival, they embarked on a vessel 
bound for Palermo, the capital of Sicily. : 

_ It was in the early part of September 1761. The weather was 
fair, the wind favourable, and everything promised a good passage. 
But the demon must indeed have been filled with fury at the sight of 
the seven travellers setting out to ruin his empire and snatch from 
him innumerable souls, for they had scarcely started when the sky 
became overcast, the thunder rolled, and a frightful storm lashed the 


* Sicily was an integral part of the dominions of the Crown, but the Neapolitans of that 
day were not very adventurous travellers, nor can the sea voyages they had to make have 
encouraged them to enlarge their ideas in this respect, judging by the accounts of their 
adventures, which have been preserved to us by Tannoia, 
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sea so calm a short time before, and struck fear into the hearts of 
crew and passengers alike. With the masts broken, the sails torn to 
shreds, the vessel completely unmanageable, they thought their last 
hour had come. This state of agonising suspense lasted for three 
days, during which they were tossed from one coast to the other, at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, and unable to land anywhere. 
One day they were in sight of Palermo, but the violence of the winds 
drove them back to the Strait of Procida, and finally into the Bay of 
Naples. They landed more dead than alive in the little harbour of 
Baia, whence they returned to Nocera after offering up fervent thanks- 
giving for their escape from what had seemed inevitable death. 

During their absence Alphonsus beheld in spirit their peril and 
anguish. Every moment he raised his tearful eyes to heaven, ex- 
claiming: “My poor children, my poor children!” From time to 
time he went to the window to study the weather, returning to his 
place with the same lamentations. The witnesses of his anxiety 
endeavoured to console him by pointing out that the vessel must have 
long since reached the harbour of Palermo—but he shook his head. 
His joy was all the greater therefore when he saw his beloved sons | 
return safe and sound from the dangers they had run. 

But still he was determined not to yield the victory to the demon 
of the storms. After the travellers had had a month’s rest he sent 
them into Sicily once more, not by sea this time, for it was November, 
the season of gales and shipwrecks, but overland across the Basilicate 
and Calabria. Carriages are out of the question in these mountainous 
regions; so the two hundred and forty miles that separated our 
travellers from Reggio had to be traversed on horseback, after which 
they were to cross the Straits of Messina and sail along the Sicilian 
coast as far as Palermo. Here they would again take horses and 
proceed across the island to Girgenti. The devil had plenty of 
opportunity therefore, by land as well as by sea, to put obstacles in 
their path. No sooner had they left Nocera than torrential rains 
poured down day and night, until the roads, well-nigh impracticable 
in ordinary weather, became veritable quagmires. Pentimalli almost 
met with his death while crossing a bridge, the loose and rotten 
planks of which gave way under his horse’s feet. Twenty times the 
drenched and worn-out travellers were on the point of turning back; 
but they put their trust in God, kept up their courage, and at last 
reached Reggio. 

But they had not yet come to the end of their troubles. They 
were wandering up and down the harbour looking for a boat to take 
them across to Messina, when they learned for the first time that an 
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order from the King had prescribed a forty days’ quarantine on all 
travellers from Calabria, owing to the fact that two vessels from the 
Levant had imported the plague into that province. What were they 
to do with themselves during this time in a strange place, and how 
could they meet the expense it entailed? The missionaries were in 
great straits until Father Pentimalli suggested an economical way 
of passing the time in happiness and comfort, viz., that they should 
make for St. Euphemia, his native town, which was only about sixty 
miles distant from where they were. His father and brothers, he said, 
would receive them and give them accommodation as messengers 
from God. The plan met with general favour. A courier was at once 
despatched to announce the arrival of the party, and our travellers 
mounted their horses and rode along the coast to St. Euphemia, 
where they were received and welcomed, not by the Pentimalli family 
alone, but by all the parish who were overjoyed to behold once more 
the father they had known in other days.! 


From St. Euphemia Father Blasucci wrote to the Bishop of Gir- 
genti explaining the difficulty which retarded their departure for 
_ Sicily. The bishop on receiving the letter wrote to Alphonsus: “ Hell 
is unchained against your children on account of the great good they 
are to do in my diocese. Perils by sea, obstacles by land—the demon 
is enraged against them, but we will pray so hard that they will all 
arrive among us safe and sound.” The bishop was mistaken; all the 
travellers were not to reach Girgenti. After a few days spent with 
his family Father Pentimalli was seized with a malignant fever, and 
in a very brief space all hope for him was over. When told that his 
death was near he said: “God’s will be done! I am happy to die in 
the midst of my brethren in religion and of my relations whom I 
thought never to have seen again. I do not fear death, for, thanks be 
to God, I am not attached to anything here below.” Then he asked 
to be buried in the church in which he had been baptised, adding that 
if the Congregation later on established a house in Calabria his bones 
should be transferred thither. After this he received the last sacra- 
ments with fervent love, and soon breathed his last, pronouncing the 
sweet names of Jesus and Mary. Thus was the joy of his family at 
seeing him after twelve years’ absence changed to sorrow. Extrema 
gaudit luctus occupat. 


‘1 About ten miles from St. Euphemia is Maida, the scene of Sir John Stuart’s victory over 
General Régnier, July: 4, 1806, a victory which if it had been followed up, might have 
restored Ferdinand to his throne. A little further down the coast is Pizzo, where the un- 
fortunate ex-King Joachim Murat was taken and shot in October, 1815. It was here too 
that Crassus hemmed in Spartacus in B.c. 73. 
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Alphonsus also wept for Father Pentimalli. He wrote on Nov. 28, 
1761, to Don Nicholas Pentimalli, brother of the deceased: “I do not 
know whether my grief has not been greater than that of your most 
illustrious Lordship at the death of your brother. May the Divine 
Will be ever done. I thank you extremely for so much charity shown 
to our fathers, and I beg of you to keep up their courage if they are 
still with you.” Alphonsus was right in his reference to the desola- 
tion of his sons, for they had regarded Father Pentimalli as their 
guide and support. Paul Blasucci did indeed possess all the qualities 
required in a superior, but he was a young man, and consequently 
without much experience. Pentimalli had reached the age of forty- 
seven, and had been eleven years in the Congregation; he was a 
great missionary, and had the gift of being able to preach with equal 
success to gentle and simple alike—and hardest of all tasks—to priests. 
His affability, vivacity, and goodness of heart had made him the joy 
of his brethren through all the tribulations of their journey. It was 
not altogether strange then that they should have begun to ask them- 
selves whether, in the reverses they had met with, God had not 
shown Himself opposed to the new foundation, especially in His . 
depriving them of Pentimalli. But their discouragement was short- | 
lived. “Do not be cast down,” said the brother of the deceased who 
had received Alphonsus’ letter. “You have lost your guide—well, I 
will take my brother’s place, and not leave you until I have put you 
into the hands of the Bishop of Girgenti.” The offer was accepted by 
the apostolic travellers with the joy with which Tobias received the 
angel, and they set out once more with gladness led by their new 
cuide. 

The journey was completed without further mishap. The little 
company embarked for Messina and Palermo, and from the latter 
place sent word to Mgr. Lucchesi of their speedy arrival. On 
Dec. 10, 1761, they entered Girgenti amid the acclamations of an 
enthusiastic crowd assembled to meet them. Girgenti, the ancient 
Agrigentum, counted at the time some eighteen thousand souls. 
Jansenism had made ravages among the clergy, and through the 
clergy among many souls, especially in the upper classes of society, 
but there was a lively faith there too, as indeed in all Sicily. Three 
days after their arrival the bishop asked them to preach the holy 
exercises to the three hundred and sixty students of his seminary, 
The retreat was attended with a full measure of success, and the 
happy pastor was able to write to Alphonsus some days later: 
“Yesterday ended the spiritual exercises in our seminary. My 
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young clerics have derived the greatest fruit from them, a source to 
me, I can assure you, of more joy than I can express.” 

In January 1762, the fathers opened a general mission in the 
cathedral. Mgr. Lucchesi, ever prompt to keep Alphonsus acquainted 
with all the details of the foundation, wrote to him on the 27th: 
“Your fathers have begun their apostolic labours. They are giving 
a mission to the whole city, and, I am delighted to say, are causing 
general satisfaction, for the people are going in crowds to hear them. 
I thank God for this, and I beseech Him to sustain them in their 
labours, both for the spiritual welfare of this city, and for the regenera- 
tion of my whole diocese. Next Lent they will give private retreats 
here to the different classes of society. I cannot find words to thank 
you for having sent me these servants of God, who devote themselves 
from morning to night to the salvation of souls.” At the conclusion 
of his letter the bishop asked for a new missionary to replace Father 
Pentimalli. 

The substitute had been already appointed in the person of Father 
Apice, whom Alphonsus had from the first intended for the Sicilian 
mission. He had fallen ill some time before the departure of the 
others, and in two days fever had reduced him to such an extremity 
that the last sacraments had been administered to him. “I had such 
a fear of purgatory,” he writes, “that I trembled in every limb 
at the thought of my approaching death.” After twenty days he 
became convalescent, and was sent to Iliceto to breathe the pure 
mountain air until he grew strong again. Here the good Father 
Apice quickly forgot all about purgatory. “In this charming soli- 
tude,” he writes, “1 feel as though I were in Paradise. It was in this 
house that I began my noviciate—would that I might end my life 
here!” Poor Apice! he wrote this on January 24,and a few days 
later he received Alphonsus’ order to embark for Sicily with Father 
Sebastian de Jacobis. 

His voyage was scarcely more fortunate than that of the first 
company of missionaries. This is how Apice on his arrival described 
his adventures on the way: “We have arrived here more dead than 
alive. Leaving Salerno towards the middle of February we were 
thrown back on the coast of Lipari by contrary winds, so that our 
voyage was made longer by about one hundred and forty miles. We 
waited on the island until the angry sea should have grown a little 
calm; then we set sail once more for Palermo. We were nearing 
this city, and were as good as arrived when contrary winds again 
threw us back, and we found ourselves a second time off Lipari. Just 
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as we were about to enter the harbour a frightful storm assailed us, 
and we were on the point of being shipwrecked when some boatmen 
came to our rescue at the peril of their lives. But for their devoted- 
ness we should have been lost. Some days afterwards we left Lipari 
again. As we were sailing from the port another vessel was surprised 
by a sudden squall and went down before our eyes. It had left the 
roads at the same time as ourselves, and it is certain that we should 
have shared the same fate without a miraculous help from Divine 
Providence. We continued on our voyage towards Palermo, where 
we have arrived after three days of storm, terrified by the dangers we 
have run.” ; 

The arrival at Girgenti of the eloquent Apice and his companion 
gave renewed strength to the Sicilian colony. When the lenten 
season of 1762 came round they were able to carry out their plan for 
the evangelisation of the different classes of society. They preached 
the spiritual exercises to the clergy, the gentry, the garrison, the 
men and women of the working class, and even to the convicts in 
the prison. “Your fathers are unwearied,’ the bishop wrote to 
Alphonsus on March 20, 1762. “They are engaged in giving private 
retreats. To-morrow evening one of them will give the spiritual 
exercises in my palace for myself and all the persons of the episcopal 
household, and another will give them to the canons of the cathedral 
and all the clergy of the town, whom I have ordered to attend. 
_ After Easter they will go through the diocese, and I can assure you 
that they will not be idle. They are loved and esteemed here. I 
hope that with the grace of God we shall be able to perfect this work 
and make it permanent.” 

This last phrase pointed to the capital difficulty of the enter- 
prise. Alphonsus was better able to estimate the requirements of 
the government than was the Bishop of Girgenti. The prelate did 
not believe that the regalists of Naples would oppose the establish- 
ment of religious in Sicily, especially in the condition in which he 
wished to place them. His idea was to introduce them into a monas- 
tery destined by his predecessor for the Vincentians, who had been 
authorised by the government to enter into possession of it, but who 
had not done so. The bishop thought that this might be done with 
perfect legality. The government would not refuse its consent, he 
argued, considering that it was merely a case of substitution of 
personnel in a foundation already conceded by authentic act. But - 
our Saint, with a better knowledge of the dispositions of the minis- 
ters, answered: “If you mention the word foundation, you will ruin 
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the work that has been begun.” Asa matter of fact Mgr. Lucchesi, 
after consulting his friends and lawyers in Naples, saw that the 
execution of his project was for the moment out of the question. So 
he installed the fathers in the monastery above-mentioned, which was 
episcopal property, and furnished them with an annual pension of 
five hundred ducats. “The situation is a very precarious one,” he 
wrote to Alphonsus, “but Divine Providence, I hope, will soon pro- 
vide us with the means of. establishing more solidly a work of 
such great importance for the salvation of souls.” 

So the bishop hoped, but it was many years before the Congre- 
gation was placed upon a firm footing in the island. 
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CHAP DER XY: 


The Art of Loving God. 


TONS these latter years we have seen that Alphonsus on 

account of his infirmities, could not accompany his companions 
in their apostolic journeys; but he consoled himself for this by 
evangelising pastors and faithful alike by his writings. Besides 
several abridgements of his Moral Theology he composed or re-edited 
during this period that long series of spiritual works destined to 
sanctify not only his contemporaries, whether laity, priests, and 
religious, but Christians in all lands to the end of the world.’ To 
‘have some idea of the amount of labour required for the composition 
of these spiritual works, it must be remembered that each of these 
seven or eight volumes summarises and condenses the tradition of the 
Church on the different subjects of which it treats. A work of the 
imagination or of eloquence may be produced in a short time, but 
long research and wide reading are required for a work of erudition. 
Alphonsus spent more than ten years in extracting the materials for 
his works from the Fathers of the Church and a host of ascetical 
writers. With him too worked Pascal Amendolara, the young father 
who had succeeded Angelo Ruscigno. Father Angelo died at his 
desk from his labours, and Father Pascal, after his ordination in 1752, 
spent his days working with fervour and courage, side by side with 
his holy father. He was however of delicate constitution, and he 
too died in 1758. But Alphonsus was not strong either. How then 
was he able to resist the incessant and exhausting labour of composi- 
tion, in the midst of his other innumerable occupations and cares? 
We can only say that this is the secret of God who chose him to 
guide souls in the path of heaven. 


1Jn 1758 the following publications appeared: // Natale, Sixty Meditations and Dis- 
courses for the time of Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany ; The Novena to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus; Seven Meditations in honour of St. Joseph; The Preparation for Death, or Constdera- 
tons on the Eternal Truths; Nine Discourses for the time of Calamities. 

In 1759, Zhe Great Means of Prayer. 

In 1760, Zhe True Spouse ; The Selva, or the Priest Sanctified, 

In 1761, Considerations on the FPasston ; The Ceremonies of the Mass; Letter toa 
Religious on Apostolic Preaching. 

The Saint also composed some fifty appendices to these works. 
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In the missions Alphonsus had preached the eternal truths, but in 
the spiritual works which we have now to describe he sets forth his 
ascetical doctrine by which he leads souls up the mountain of perfec- 
tion. In the first place Alphonsus lays it down as a general principle 
that holiness is not a special privilege beyond the reach of ordinary 
men. If ordinary men do not become saints, it is not because they 
cannot, but because they will not. Every Christian can and should 
aspire to sanctity. It is a mistake to think, he says, that God does 
not wish all of us to be perfect. God wishes all of us to be sanctified, 
says St. Paul, but each of us, according to our state of life—the religious 
as religious, the priest as priest, the married man in marriage, the mer- 
chant as merchant, the soldier assoldier. Itis certain that if we gave 
ourselves to God we should gradually and by constant co-operation 
with grace attain to union with God. In conformity with this doc- 
trine Alphonsus wishes his missionaries, after preaching conversion 
to sinners, to set them on the path which leads to the perfect life. 
They must not leave the people they have evangelised until they have 
formed them in the practice of true piety, which consolidates the 
good resolutions made, produces and increases divine love in their 
hearts, and so assures their perseverance. Hence the large number 
of books addressed to ali the faithful, of which Leo XIII. has said: 
“ Alfonso de’ Liguori has with great skill succeeded in bringing 
Catholic truth within the reach of all minds, in making provision for 
the moral direction of ali souls, and in exciting piety in all hearts in 
an admirable way. His numerous and learned ascetical works are 
like burning coals, by which he has kept charity alive or rekindled it 
when languishing, especially in regard to Our Lord and His most 
sweet Mother, with love towards whom he has inflamed the coldest 
hearts.”? . | 

It is altogether untrue then that a Christian, redeemed by the 
Blood of Jesus Christ, should limit his spiritual aspirations to the 
recitation of a short prayer morning and evening, the hearing of a 
low mass on Sunday, and receiving communion at Easter. Under 
this law of the /east posszble, to use the phrase of a learned bishop, men 
live and die not only without having practised, but even without 
having known true Christian life, almost as completely strangers to 
real Christianity as the pagans of former times. St. Alphonsus had 
another system—that of the zzos¢ possible, and he did not hesitate to 
teach all, as the Gospels do, that the children of God should be perfect 
as their heavenly Father is perfect. 

With this principle clearly laid down the holy Doctor goes on to 


Letter to Father Dujardin and Father Jacques, Aug. 28, 1879. 
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explain in what consists that perfection and holiness to which all 
Christians are bound to aspire. His definition of sanctity is one that 
must be accepted by all, since it has God for its Author. For to the 
doctor who asked Him the road to heaven Jesus answered: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart. True holiness, 
therefore, Alphonsus concludes, consists in the love of Jesus Christ, 
our God, our Saviour, our Sovereign Good. To describe it as 
austerity of life, the saying of long prayers, the giving of large alms, 
is to err; sanctity consists in loving God with our whole heart.’ It 
follows therefore that the great art, the one which must be taught to 
all, is the art of loving God. 

One of the ancients has taught the art of loving creatures, and in 
doing so has taken a good deal of trouble for nothing, for to become 
attached to created things man has only to follow the bent of his 
nature. With the passions implanted in him, to lead him on towards 
the idols which attract him, he is ready to turn his back on God and 
His commandments, and will scarcely draw back even before the 
eternal abyss. The art of loving God consists precisely in detaching 
our heart from creatures, and from our own self, in order to attach it 
to Jesus, and to so unite it with Him that we become transformed, 
and can exclaim with St. Paul: “Our life is hid with Christ 
in God,”? The art of loving God is then the art of dying to corrupt 
nature, and bearing the cross with love; according to the words of 
Our Lord: “If thou wilt be My disciple, deny thyself, and take up 
thy cross and follow Me.” The treatise on uniformity with the will 
of God shows admirably that a love of God which does not make us 
die to ourselves is, if not altogether self-deception, at least very 
imperfect. 

But what means are to be adopted for turning souls towards one ? 
The essential means is to make them know Him. God is not loved 
because He is not known. One cannot love what one dees not know. 
If the saints‘in heaven are penetrated with the love of God the reason 
is because they see Him and contemplate His infinite loveliness. 
Alphonsus, thoroughly persuaded of this truth, undertook to let men 
see God in a sense even here below. He wished to reveal to them 
God’s adorable loveliness and perfection, by putting before their eyes 
His uncreated image, His living portrait—Jesus Christ. This portrait 
of Jesus, in a thousand different lights, he presents to us in his 
spiritual works. It is the magnet which should attract all hearts. 

It had become necessary to depict anew the lovable personality of 
Our Saviour, since it was precisely that which Jansenius had marred. 


1 Practice of the love of Jesus Christ, c. 1. * Cole aie 3: 
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The picture of God which Jansenius drew was not one to attract 
souls, Rather it was one to terrify by its severity. If Christ did 
come down from heaven, so this heresy teaches, it was only to lead 
thither certain favourites, who do good actions through a grace which 
they are not free to resist. Meanwhile the remainder of mankind are 
thrown into hell for sins which through lack of sufficient grace they 
were unable to avoid. Alphonsus opposed to this sacrilegious carica- 
ture the sweet and lovable person of our Divine Saviour in all its 
heavenly beauty. 

Few prayers are more touching than those written by St. Alphon- 
sus. As we read our Saint’s meditations on the Incarnation we can 
imagine we see the pious and affectionate Alphonsus kneeling by 
the crib, lovingly contemplating Him to whom the angels sing, and 
telling us with the simplicity of a St. Francis of Assisi all that is 
going on in Jesus’ Heart. Every day we find him there adoring some 
new marvel of divine love. He is God, he says, and He has become 
Man for our salvation. He is infinite, yet see how He has become 
little, so that the poor sinner may not be afraid to approach Him. 
He is the King of heaven and earth, and He has taken the form of a 
slave. He is innocent, and He has become as one guilty. He is 
strong enough to bear all worlds, and He has become weakness 
itself. He is infinitely happy, and He takes upon Himself all suffer- 
ing. Infinitely rich, He has become the last of the poor. In a word 
He is the Most High, and yet none can fathom the depth of the 
abasement to which He has vouchsafed to descend through love 
of us. 

The Saint then kneeling before His cradle, discovers an unending 
series of motives for our love. He sees Him lying there on the straw, 
bound in swaddling clothes, tied hand and foot like a prisoner, as He 
will one day be on the cross. He sees Him sleeping, but with His 
heart awake and praying for us. If He weeps it is to wash our sins 
in His tears; if He lies in a manger it is to expiate our sins of pride. 
Alphonsus adores Him with the shepherds, offers Him gifts with the 
Magi, follows Him with His Mother and Foster-Father into the 
desert, and finally contemplates Him at Nazareth, obeying Mary and 
Joseph, and working in the’carpenter’s shop. It is impossible to read 
these meditations without joining with the author in that exclamation 
of Holy Church: “Who would not love a God who has so loved 
sins 

From the crib the Saint leads us to the Cross, to depict for us in 
the same vivid colours the love of the suffering Jesus. Zhe Reflections 
and Affections on the Passion open with the words of St. Augustine: 
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“QO Lord, engrave Thy wounds in my heart, that I may read therein 
for ever Thy sorrows and Thy love—Thy sorrows to excite me to 
bear all sorrow for Thee, Thy love to teach me to despise all other 
love but the love of my Jesus.” In this one sentence we have the 
whole design of the author. The Reflections on the sufferings of 
Jesus show us how much He has loved us; the ardent Affections which 
follow them, how much we should love Him. In the Exfosztion of 
the circumstances of the Passion Alphonsus follows Jesus step by step — 
from His triumphal entrance into Jerusalem to His death on Calvary, 
depicting for us His sufferings and humiliations up to the end. “He 
is dead,” he then exclaims, “He is dead—the only Son of God, the 
Master of the universe! He has shed His blood, He has given His 
life for His ungrateful creatures. Behold, O my soul, Thy God cruci- 
fied for love of thee. See His arms extended to embrace thee, His 
side pierced to open His heart to thee. What sayest thou? Does 
He deserve to be loved—this God of love? Dost thou not hear Him 
exclaim from the Cross: ‘My child, seek in all the world one who 
loves thee more than I have loved thee.’ ” 

Before His death Jesus in an act which sums up all the marvels 
of His tenderness instituted the Sacrament of the Altar. Alphonsus 
continues his meditations at the foot of that altar where resides, as 
St. Bernard says, the love of loves, amor amorum. He shows us the 
Sacred Victim offering Himself every day in sacrifice to apply to us 
the merits of His Passion; the faithful Friend dwelling night and day 
in the tabernacle, to be our companion and our support during our 
pilgrimage on this earth; the Spouse of souls giving Himself to us 
in the holy communion to transform us by His grace into Himself, 
while we are awaiting the glorious transformation He is preparing 
for us in heaven. The Saint’s heart grows inflamed as he meditates 
on these miracles of divine love, and he exclaims: “O Jesus, never 
shall I rest content until I love Thee more than a man loves a friend, 
a brother, a father, or a spouse. For where can friend, brother, father, 
or spouse be found to vie in love with Thee in Thy most holy sacra- 
ment of the altar?” The Saint’s Viszts to the Blessed Sacrament, too, 
are but a long outpouring of love to the immolated Jesus. 

In a beautiful novena of meditations in honour of the Sacred 
Heart the Saint completes, so to say, the portrait he has drawn of 
Our Saviour. Here he reveals to us the very source from which 
spring all these streams of divine tenderness. Behold, he says with 
Jesus, this heart which has so loved men. It is the most loveable of - 
hearts by reason of its sublime virtues. It is the most loving, as is 
shown by its incomprehensible attachment to men. It is the most 
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desirous of being loved, for it pursues us unceasingly as though it 
could not do without our love. It is the most despised by men who, 
in return for all the sacrifices it has made for them, pour outrage and 
ingratitude upon it every day. It is the most suffering, for the more 
one loves the more one ‘suffers at being repulsed and abandoned. © It 
is the most merciful, for not only does it pardon, but itself expiates 
our iniquities. It is the most generous, for not content with giving 
all it has, it gives itself also. It is the most grateful, for it pays a 
hundred-fold for every action done to please it. It is the most faith- 
ful, for never has it failed in word or promise. In showing us His 
Sacred Heart has not Jesus the right to say to us: ‘Love Me with 
thy whole heart in return ?’ 

Such is the portrait of our good God traced in these meditations, 
It constitutes a most striking contrast with the picture drawn by the 
Jansenists, and this fact explains why it was that the writers of that 
sect directed their bitterest sarcasms against the pious works of our 
Saint. The Nouvelles Eccléstastiques, a Jansenist sheet of the eigh- 
teenth century, describes them as “tasteless writings inspired by an 
idiotic devotion.” “Alfonso de’ Liguori,” the pamphleteer goes on to 
say, “has greatly contributed to popularise the fantastic, incoherent, 
pharisaical, superstitious cult of the material heart of Jesus Christ, 
the figment of the dreams of the visionary Alacoque.”! Nor did the 
heretics exaggerate the influence exercised by our Saint, especially 
through his Movena, for as far back as 1766 the first propagator of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart in Germany adduces the authority of 
the holy doctor on the subject.2. Since then “the tasteless writings” 
of St. Alphonsus have become the delight of the devout faithful ; his 
“idiotic devotions” are practised in all places; the feast of the 
Sacred Heart is celegrated throughout the universal Church, and 
the “visionary Alacoque” has received the honours of beatification. 
As for the Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques, Rome branded it by its decrees, 
and it was burned-in Paris by the common hangman. 

But to inspire men with a true love of God it is not sufficient to 
depict His mercy—His justice must also be revealed to them in 
all its splendour. “God is good, but He is also just,” says St. Basil ; 
“do not consider Him by halves,” Mercy without justice would 

' Nouvelles Ecclesiastigues, Sept. 17, 1784. It need not be said that devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is not devotion to the ‘material’? heart of Our Lord, as a thing apart. So 
much is this so that the Church has now forbidden public representations of a heart by itself. 
The Heart of Jesus is part of His Humanity, which is inseparably united with His Divinity, 
and it is taken as especially representing the love which He feels even in His human nature 


for the fellow-men He has redeemed. 
* Father Goldhagen. Sce the work entitled, De ¢riumpho finalt, by P. Nilles, p- 230, 
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make of God a weak-minded father, mocked at by his children. 
Might it not then appear that in the reaction against the rigorism 
of the Jansenists we have substituted an idea of a God without 
justice whose law may be outraged with impunity? St. Alphonsus, 
the man of the golden mean, quoted these words spoken by God to 
St. Bridget: “I am merciful and just, but sinners would have Me 
merciful only.” The sinners of to-day are in this respect not at all 
different from those of past ages, but perhaps they are more easily 
allowed to sleep on in their fatal error. Whole lenten courses are 
sometimes preached without a word on the eternal truths, or an 
exhortation to unhappy sinners to do penance. The result of this 
silence on the last things is that numbers of souls are in danger of 
presumption, and pass from presumption to eternal ruin. 

St. Alphonsus acted differently. .He considered that divine love, 
if it is to be real and lasting, must be mingled with fear, and must 
proceed from a complete conception of God. It must be based 
upon His justice as well as on His mercy. If a man wishes to sub- 
due his evil inclinations, he must, especially at the beginning of his 
conversion, meditate on the love of God indeed, yet not forget the 
counsel of the Holy Ghost: /z all thy works remember thy last end 
and thou shalt never sin’ He who fears hell, says St. Bernard, 
makes every effort to avoid falling into it; he who neglects to think 
about it falls into it headlong. This was why Alphonsus published 
conjointly with his works on the love of Jesus Christ his Preparation 
for Death, in which the eternal truths are to be found set out in over 
a hundred meditations, calculated to strike fear into the hearts not 
only of the tepid and of sinners, but of every Christian who realises 
his own weakness and the dangers of the world. It is impossible to 
consider deeply our Saint’s reflections on the importance of salvation, 
and the value of the time that God has given us in which to work it 
out, on the folly of the man who prefers the vanities of the world to 
God, on the death of the sinner and his despair at that awful moment, 
on judgement, hell, eternity; it is impossible, we say, to dwell on 
these great and terrible truths without turning in fear to the God of 
mercy, to ask pardon for past sins and grace to persevere in His love 
for the future. Thus God’s goodness and the fear of His judgements 
work together to attach us to Him. 

But how is this portrait of the good and just God to be impressed 
on us in such a way that it may be ever present to the mind and 
ever stimulate the heart to love? Alphonsus, a faithful echo of 
tradition answers: by daily prayer, which consists precisely in our - 


1 Ecclus. vii. 40. 
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taking every day an allotted time for fixing our mind on the God of 
love and exciting ourselves to love Him. In the mind of our holy 
doctor the art of loving God is all one with the art of mental prayer, 
because, as he says, it is in meditation that the soul acquires a 
knowledge of God and becomes filled with love for Him, according 
to one of the senses of those words of Scripture: “In my meditation 
a fire shall flame out.”' Hence the supreme importance he attached 
to the practice of mental prayer. In his view the Christian learns to 
love God by this exercise just as a soldier is trained by his military 
exercises, The more we advance in prayer, the more we advance in 
holiness. Prayer is the fountain in the centre of the garden, the 
waters of which give life and freshness to the plants and flowers. 
Take away the fountain and the flowers fade, the plants grow sickly, 
everything languishes and finally dies. So too prayer makes love 
and virtue grow; take it away and the soul becomes as a garden 
deprived of water. Without prayer it is morally impossible for a 
man to keep from falling into mortal sin. On the other hand, it is 
impossible for a man to persevere in mental prayer and continue to 
live in sin. He will either stop the prayer or give up the sin. With 
mental prayer, practised in sincerity and joined with mortification, a 
man becomes more perfect every day; without this prayer, he can- 
not, says Gerson, short of a miracle, raise himself to a truly Christian 
life. 

But if the art of loving God is one with the art of meditating 
Or praying it becomes necessary to teach it to all Christians, 
Alphonsus was so deeply convinced of this that his ascetical 
works may be said to have no other object. The books already 
quoted are, at least for the greater part, collections of practical 
meditations for the use of the faithful, and it is curious to see how 
these little works written without show or pretension, are yet founded, 
both in subject and method, on deep principles of psychology. 

Alphonsus’ meditations are divided into two parts, the first con- 
sisting of a consideration and the second of affections and prayers, 
The consideration is addressed to the mind—it presents some aspect 
of God or of Our Lord Jesus Christ... But this first point is only an 
introduction. If the mind is addressed it is only to reach the heart. 
God is contemplated in order that He may be loved. Consideration 
is the needle to be followed by a golden thread composed of affections, 
petitions, and resolutions. This observation the Saint deemed so 
essential that in a circular written to his religious on Feb. 20; 2 BZ 7E° 
he says: “I recommend that asarule my books be used for the 
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meditation. I say this not to put forward my own works, but because 
the meditations in them are joined with devout affections, and what 
is still more important filled with prayers, which are rarely found in 
other books.” In Alphonsus’ meditations the affections, resolutions, 
and petitions go to make a familiar conversation with God, and in 
this lies the essence of prayer. But it must not be imagined that the 
aspirations in question consist of mere emotional piety or romantic 
sentiments. They are acts of the will, such for example as an act of 
love by which the soul gives itself to God without reserve, sacrificing 
to Him the things of this world which still attract it, or an act of 
contrition which makes it detest through love of Jesus Christ the sins 
it has committed, or an act of conformity with the ‘divine will in 
work as well as in suffering. 

But why this blending of petitions and affections? It is not asa 
rule to be found in methodical expositions of mental prayer. Is it 
then to be set down as a deficiency in the other methods, or is it a 
superfluity in that of St. Alphonsus? So far from being a superfluity 
our holy Doctor regards it as the motive power of meditation, 
inasmuch as.all the other parts can be.set in motion only with the 
aid of prayer. We must have the assistance of God to make aright 
the slightest act of love, or of contrition, or of conformity to the will of 
God, and this is why petitions are necessary. It is extremely useful 
and perhaps preferable to all other ways, says Alphonsus, to make 
frequent petitions during meditation, and to ask for the lights of which 
we stand in need, for resignation, perseverance, and above all for 
the gift of divine love. At the beginning of his Preparation for Death 
he observes: “I beg the reader not to grow weary of hearing me ever 
asking for the grace of loving God and of persevering in His love, 
for these two graces are the most indispensable for eternal salvation.” 
No one has ever insisted so much as Alphonsus on the part which 
petition occupies in meditation. Father Olivaint, of holy memory, 
has stated in his recollections of retreats that the reading of the works 
of our Saint made him understand better than he ever had before 
the importance of making petitions in our mental prayer. 

The logical conclusion following from these different acts is the 
resolution to give ourselves entirely to God by the faithful accomplish- 
ment of all our duties, for such is the true practice of love. To this 
general resolution the soul will join some particular one, such for 
‘nstance as the resolve to combat a certain specific defect, or to make 
some special sacrifice with the view of pleasing Jesus Christ. 

It may therefore be truly said that according to St. Alphonsus 
the art of loving God is the art of making mental prayer. Whoever 
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practises prayer under the guidance of these rules will certainly 
become holy, especially if he is careful not to let the fire kindled 
by this exercise be extinguished during the day. To keep this fire 
alive and bright it will be enough to throw from time to time a little 
fuel upon it—a good thought, an act of love, a short petition. Here 
again Alphonsus gives us invaluable instructions in his golden little 
book on the Manner of conversing familiarly with God, and of making 
use of all creatures to remind us of His justice and goodness. Therein 
are to be found the most familiar thoughts of the holy author, and so 
beautiful are they that we cannot help placing a few of them under 
the reader’s eye. 

“When lying in your bed reflect that one day you will be on your 
death-bed, from which you will pass to the judgement seat of God. 
When you see a dead body carried to burial, think that you will one 
day be borne along the same road. When you see the sun go down 
towards the horizon, think that with every moment you are going 
down the incline which leads to the grave. 

“When you hear the great ones of the earth vaunting their birth 
and their riches, compassionate their folly and say to yourself, ‘God is 
treasure enough.’ When you see a proud mausoleum, reflect : ‘If he 
who is buried here is lost, what a mockery is this marble tomb.’ 
When you see a withered tree, say to yourself, ‘that the soul without 
God is but dead wood destined for the fire.’ 

“If your eyes fall on a prisoner trembling before his judge, 
represent to yourself the fear of the sinner appearing before God. 
When you feel alarm at the rolling of thunder, think of the terror of 
the damned when the hurricane of divine vengeance sweeps over 
their heads. 

“When calm or storm reigns upon the sea, imagine to yourself a 
soul in God’s grace or disgrace. At the sight of a blazing furnace, 
remember that you, poor sinner, have deserved to be plunged for 
all eternity in the abyss of fire. When the sky appears above your 
head sown with stars, think that you will one day enjoy the divine 
splendours in heaven if God reigns in your heart here below. 

“When you walk in a garden full of flowers, or in green fields, or 
along a beautiful coast, think of the unspeakable delights God has 
prepared for them that love Him. When you behold the rushing 
torrents plunge headlong from the mountains to join the ocean, 
hasten, you also, to throw yourself into the bosom of God. When your 
ear is filled with the songs of birds, proclaiming after their fashion the 
praises of the Lord, let your heart too send up to Him its hymn of love. 


Naples the incomparable, never long absent from a Neapolitan’s thoughts, 
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“When some object chances to recall to memory one of your sins, 
renew at once your act of repentance and your promises of eternal 
fidelity. When you see the faithful dog lick the hand that gives it a 
piece of bread, resolve yourself to love for ever the God who gives His 
own Body as the food of your soul. When you see the flames rise 
out of a brazier, desire that your heart may send as many flames of 
love up to God. 

“At the sight of a stable and a crib represent to yourself the 
Infant Jesus on the straw in Bethlehem: If you are walking along an 
arid plain, think of the Divine Child traversing the deserts of Egypt. 
When your eyes fall on a saw, an adze, a plane, let them remind you 
of the humble Apprentice of Nazareth. 

“When you see ropes, thorns, or nails, reflect on the torments of 
Jesus in His dolorous Passion. When you see a tender lamb being 
led to the slaughter, follow Jesus in thought as He ascended Calvary. 
When you see an altar or a chalice, grapes or wheat, ripening in God’s 
sunshine, think of the love of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacrament of 
the altar.” 

In this way visible things continually elevate the soul to things 
invisible, and aid it in producing from time to time the same affec- 
tions as in the morning meditation—short and vivid aspirations 
called ejaculatory prayers, because they draw us for a moment from 
our occupations, and make our hearts throw themselves into God. 

This final consideration leads us to our holy Doctor's last word on 
the art of loving God and of persevering in His love. Mental prayer 
well practised inspires the soul to interior acts, which make it advance 
creatly in holiness, and to generous, and sometimes even heroic reso- 
lutions. But these resolutions must be kept, and this same practice 
of prayer must be continued in spite of difficulties and temptations. 
Now man, especially since his will has been enfeebled and become 
inclined to evil, cannot produce these acts of virtue, nor persevere in 
climbing the steep ascent of sacrifice without the assistance of divine 
grace. The art of loving God should then put into our hands once 
for all a sure means of obtaining that divine assistance, without which 
the soul cannot either meditate or practise its resolutions. Here 
Alphonsus crowns his instruction by his most important work on 
The Great Means of Prayer. 

To show the importance he attaches to this subject, it will 
be enough to quote a few lines from the introduction: “I have 
published divers spiritual works,” he says, “but I do not think I have 
written anything more useful than this one. I wish it were possible 
for me to print as many copies of it as there are Christians on the 
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earth, in order to teach all the absolute necessity of praying to work 
out their salvation. This absolute necessity of prayer I find taught 
with emphasis throughout the Holy Scriptures, and in all the writings 
of the Fathers. On the other hand I see Christians forgetful of this 
means of salvation, and what afflicts me more, I see preachers and 
confessors neglecting to speak of it to their hearers and penitents, 
The spiritual books which are put into the hands of the people do not . 
insist on this point. Yet all, whether preachers, confessors, or writers, 
ought to teach nothing more energetically than the obligation of 
prayer. Many excellent means are recommended for keeping our- 
selves in the grace of God, such as avoiding the occasions of sin, 
frequenting the sacraments, resisting temptations, meditating on the 
eternal truths ; but what good, I ask, are all these means without the 
prayer of petition, since Our Lord has Himself declared that it is in 
answer to prayer that He grants His graces. Askh,and you shall receive} 
Without prayer, in the ordinary dispensation of Providence, our 
meditations, resolutions, and promises will all be useless, We shall 
be unfaithful to our most sacred engagements, since good resolutions 
alone do not suffice to enable us to fulfil them—we must have the 
actual assistance of God, and this is obtained by asking for it. Read 
this book then with the attention it deserves, not because it is my 
work, but as a great means of salvation offered to you by Our Lord. 
And when you have read it have the charity to get it read by your 
friends and by all whom you know.” 

The Saint unfolds his thesis on the necessity of prayer by com- 
menting on the words of Our Lord: “Man ought always to pray.”— 
“ Oportet semper orare.’® “We must pray always,” he says, “ because 
we can do nothing for our salvation without an actual help from 
God, as Holy Scripture expressly declares. Jansenius teaches that 
there are commandments whose observation is impossible, even to 
the just, in our present fallen state, and so far this proposition might 
be susceptible of an orthodox interpretation, but he adds: ‘and 
the grace which would render them possible is wanting, and it is 
this which is heresy and has brought about his condemnation. No, 
God does not command anything impossible, exclaims the Church 
with St. Augustine, but when imposing His commandments on us 
He warns us to do all we are capable of doing with the help of 
ordinary grace, and in more difficult cases to ask for a more power- 
ful help so as to be able to act. If we ask this help, it is He who 
supplies our lack of power.” | 

According to this text from St. Augustine, which the Council of 
Trent has made its own, some things are easy of accomplishment 
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and we can do them with the ordinary grace which is given to all 
men, but others are difficult for us in our fallen state, and we can 
perform them only through an extraordinary assistance from God. } 
Among these difficult works are to be numbered the contests we 
must sustain against the world, the devil, and the flesh, in keeping 
God’s commandments. Certain temptations are so strong that it is 
_morally impossible for man to resist them without the assistance of 
a powerful grace, and this Alphonsus calls intrinsically efficacious, 
efficax ab intrinseco. St. Alphonsus insists strongly on the necessity 
of this conquering grace, through which God not only excites the 
soul to will what He Himself wills, but determines it to will this 
infallibly, though freely, by the motives of love, hope, or fear with 
which He inspires it. 

But these efficacious graces, without which man will not resist 
temptation, are by no means commonly given to all. If they were, 
no man would ever be lost since they infallibly produce their effect. 
But because God is goodness itself and wishes to save all men, He 
has given to all an infallible means of obtaining these graces neces- 
sary for salvation, and that means is to ask for them. Hence the 
Council of Trent says: “God does not command anything impos- 
sible—He admonishes you to do what lies in you by means of 
ordinary grace, and to ask for the extraordinary help, without which 
you will not be able to act in time of need. And if you ask for it He 
will certainly give it to you, for you have His infallible promise.” 

It follows that prayer is necessary for salvation, not only neces- 
sary because commanded, but necessary as a means, because God in 
His ordinary providence grants His efficacious graces only to those 
who ask for them. In support of this truth Alphonsus quotes a long 
series of proofs from Holy Scripture, the Fathers, and the Councils, 
all of which are summed up in St. Augustine’s phrase: “God wishes 
to give, but He gives only to him who asks."—“Deus dare vult, sed 
non dat nist petenti.” 

Hence two things are equally true. First, God wills that man | 
should humble himself before Him,recognise his own powerlessness, and 
implore the help of grace. Secondly, when a man prays sincerely, God 
hears his prayer: “Ask and you shall receive.” . God is faithful, says 
St. Paul ; He will keep His promises. He will not permit you to be 
tempted beyond your strength, but in the moment of combat will 
make a way of escape by giving you the strength necessary to secure 
the victory.! From these two truths Alphonsus draws two conclu- 
sions which every Christian should ponder: “He who prays will 
certainly be saved ; he who does not pray will certainly be lost.” 
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Such, according to the holy doctor, are the providential laws of 
salvation. God wishes the salvation of all men. It is true that the 
efficacious graces necessary for salvation are not given directly to all, 
but the grace of prayer, through which efficacious grace is obtained, 
is granted to all, even the most hardened, as long as they are on 
earth. Some theologians have held that man has not always a power 
2m actu to pray, and that in fact he will never pray without being 
determined thereto by an efficacious grace, and consequently by a 
grace which is not given to all. Alphonsus combats this doctrine 
strenuously in the name of the Scriptures and the Fathers, but above 
all in the name of Christian hope. We are bound to hope with a 
firm confidence that God will give us His grace in this world and 
His glory in the world to come. Now if God grants His grace only 
through prayer, and if I have not always the power of praying really, 
in other words, if to be able to pray I must wait for an efficacious 
grace which is not given to all, how can I make the act of hope? I 
can make at best but a conditional act—I hope to work out my 
salvation if Thou give me efficacious grace. If we were not certain, 
says St. Alphonsus, that God gives to all of us the grace of Bee 
able to pray in the true sense of prayer, without needing for this a 
grace that is special and not common to all, nobody in the world 
could without a special revelation hope for salvation as it should be 
hoped for." 

The reader will perhaps be inclined to think that we have dwelt 
at undue length on the ascetical works of our Saint, and especially on 
his teaching on the subject of meditation, grace, and prayer, but it 
must be observed that the life of a saint should bring out above all 
else its characteristic note. Now St. Alphonsus may be described as 
the example, the doctor, and the apostle of prayer. In his own con- 
duct he solved the apparently insoluble problem of praying always 
while working always. There is not one of his sermons in which he 
neglects to recommend ‘prayer, and his religious in all their missions 
are obliged to devote one evening to a sermon on the necessity of 
prayer. Prayer was in his eyes the great means of salvation, to such 
an extent that he reckons among the principal fruits of meditation 
its power of disposing the heart to prayer. If we do not practise 
meditation, he says, we may indeed recite vocal prayers, but for the 

1 The Great Means of Prayer, ii. 4, sect. 3. It must be remembered however that in the 
Thomist doctrine, which is here referred to, all men receive grace which is truly and really 
sufficient, and all men would receive efficacious grace to do all things necessary to salvation, 
if they did not themselves put an obstacle. Efficacious grace, according to this system, 


though not given to all is offered to all. But in truth the inscrutable mysteries of grace and 
free will are a depth beyond our sounding. — 77, 
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most part the soul in its distraction will pronounce these prayers 
with the lips only—they will not come from the heart. Prayer is neces- 
sary in order to meditate well, and meditation is necessary to 
pray well. It was from this especially that his zeal arose for 
establishing the practice of mental prayer in his missions, and his 
enthusiastic campaign undertaken in concert with Sarnelli to in- 
troduce mental prayer throughout the whole world. It was from 
this came his insistence on the necessity of praying in time of 
temptation, of praying for the gift of the love of God and for 
final perseverance. This it was which inspired the prayers that 
abound in his books, and prompted a series of prayers to Jesus 
and Mary to ask for the grace of praying always. I am assured, 
he says, of the help of God if I ask for it, but I may neglect to 
ask for it in the time of temptation, and so lose the friendship of 
God by my neglect. O my God, give me the grace to pray, an 
abundant, an efficacious grace, to make me pray always, and to pray 
in the right way! Our Saint’s spiritual teaching might be summed 
up in that text from Isaias, which he quotes in Zhe Great Means of 
Prayer: “ They that hope in the Lord shall renew their strength, they 
shall take wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint.’ The Christian if he will be directed by St. Al- 
phonsus will retire every day to contemplate his Supreme Good—the 
all just and all lovable God, and when his mind is filled with God 
he will feel the keen desire of loving and possessing Him spring up 
within him, he will spread the two wings of the soul, faith and hope, 
will express his affections to God, and fly towards Him by prayer. 
And if he is faithful in thus raising his eyes to Him from whom all 
help cometh, God will sustain him in his flight, and when life is over 
will take him to Himself. God Himself shall be their strength and 
lead them toward the holy mountain.—A mbulabunt et non deficient. 


™Isa. xl, 31. 
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Poet and Musician. 


OME people on reading the title of this chapter may be somewhat 

astonished. St. Alphonsus, they will say, possesses sufficient 
titles to admiration without creating fictitious ones for him. Founder, 
bishop, theologian, missionary, and saint, there is no need to make 
him out a poet and an artist as well. Besides, a man is not a poet 
because he has composed a few hymns, nor even a musician because 
he has set them to some air or other. But that he was both poet and 
musician is certain if we may believe authors among his own country- 
men, whose competence is beyond dispute. 

Don Mario Palladino, one of the Neapolitan clergy, and an 
excellent poet himself, does not hesitate to say: “Alfonso de’ Liguori 
alone has given to Italy popular songs in all their perfection. Even 
to-day after one hundred and fifty years, his hymns resound through 
our hills and valleys, for like all true poetry they have preserved the 
freshness of their youth. Since then how many poets have attempted 
this kind of composition in the literary developement which has 
taken place! Their names were in men’s mouths for a moment, and 
then they were forgotten by the people, while their true, their own 
sweet poet St. Alfonso always keeps his place in their hearts,”! 

Another distinguished Italian writer, Cardinal Capecelatro, says 
in his turn: “Alphonsus belongs to that group of illustrious poets 
which counts among its numbers an Ambrose, a Paulinus, a Gregory 
the Great, an Anselm, a Bernard, a Thomas Aquinas. His poems 
are less celebrated in the history of literature than those of his pre- 
decessors, not that they are inferior to them, but because being 
destined for the people, and therefore written in Italian, they have 
not been introduced into the liturgy of the Church. But the people 
know and love these poems. Christian maidens still repeat them in 
the churches, and among the fields where the hymns of religion 
harmonise so charmingly with the joyous and simple beauties of 
nature. 

The poetical writings of our Saint consists of between forty and 

*Sant’ Alfonso, poeta, p. 25. * Vita di S. Alfonso, il. 12. 
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fifty lyrical pieces, composed at different periods and united in 1774 
under the title of Canzoncine Spirituali—Spiritual Canticles. The 
author wrote according to the inspiration of the moment, but his 
aim was always the same—to inflame souls with divine love by com- 
municating to them the fire which burned in his own heart. This is 
the reason why this chapter is as it were a supplement to the pre- 
ceding. He put into a poetical form, more full of imagery and there- 
fore more moving, the sentiments which he expressed in his books 
of meditation, and thus made them penetrate into the home and the 
workshop, the fields and the cloister. 

Three gifts characterise the true poet—inspiration, imagination, 
and expression, and from this triple point-of view our author must 
be judged. 

Inspiration comes from the heart. The poet sings the object of 
his love, its excellence, its beauty, and goodness. If he love a fellow 
creature, it will become for him a being above all others—some- 
thing which he worships. Such is the secular poet—a Virgil, a 
Dante, or a Petrarch. If God be the object of his love, then he isa 
David exalting Jehovah on the mountains of Sion, or, on this side of | 
the Cross, a seraphic Francis or Teresa kneeling at the feet of Jesus 
and telling Him of the love with which their hearts are filled. 
Alphonsus then is one of those seraphic poets who know no muse 
but divine charity. He writes as if coming from the closest union 
with God in prayer. His heart overflows with the love of God, 
and he must give it free course. 

The poet is not content with merely uttering his thoughts—he 
would fain paint them—wt pictura poests. He calls up all the images 
which nature can supply, to represent his ideal and the feelings with 
which he is inspired. This is especially true of the Christian poet 
who contemplates and who loves, as St. Paul says, not the things 
which he sees, but the things he does not see.’ And how is he to 
represent invisible things otherwise than by their visible image, 
natural or revealed? We have seen how our Saint, led on by his 
muse, seeks his God in all things—his imagination everywhere finds 
traces of God’s perfections. Heaven and earth sing for him as they 
sang for David God’s glory and infinite goodness. 

As to his power of expression, he shows a wonderful command 
over his instrument, for he is familiar with all the delicacies of his 
own language and is gifted with the sense of harmony. Alphonsus 
was born in the same year as Metastasio, the idol of his time. 
Metastasio for half a century sang of profane love in tones so sweet 


' Non contemplantibus nobis yuae videntur, sed quae non videntur.—2 Cor. iv. 18. 
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and musical that his verses seem to distil honey—but a honey which 
poisoned while it enchanted. Our Saint condemned this pagan 
poetry, but he recognised its author’s genius, and, whether con- 
sciously or not, his style was modelled on that of Metastasio. He is 
simpler and more popular, but his verse throughout is marked by the 
sweetness and clearness of the Metastasian rhythm. A few quotations 
will serve to give us some idea of St. Alphonsus’ poems, as far as a 
translation can doso. In two cases we give the original as well. 

The Spiritual Canticles, though composed separately, form a 
harmonious whole which might be styled the poem of Divine Love.! 
The first canticle depicts for us a soul enamoured of the divine 
beauty, 2’ anima tnnamorata delle belezze di Dio. 


Amz chi vuole altri che Dio; 
Dio solo, solo amar vogl to. 

Mio Dio, mia vita, 

Belta infinita, 
Se te non amo, che voglio amar? 


E qual giammat puo amare un core 
Belta piu grande degna d’ amore? 
Eiglt é st bello, 
Che poco é quello 


Ch anche t beatt ne sanno tn ctel. 


Alme, che stolte perdute gite, 
Amando in terra belta mentite, 
E non mtrate 
Che non trovate, 
Mat pace vera ne vostri amor? 


Alme vot sante che amate Dio, 
Dite sé vero quel che dich to, 
Dite a chi sente, 
Quanto contente 
Eight vi tiene tn terra ancor. 


Ma vot feltct, pot che dtrete, 
Quando gia tn porto un ad sarete? 
Quando nel ctelo 
Gia senza velo 
Vedrete Dio bello quale? 
1Father Reuss, C.SS.R., has published a complete edition of the Canzouciné, with a 


translation into Latin verse, which Pope Leo XIII. honoured with a eulogistic brief. — 
Carmina Sacra S, Alphonst Mariae de Ligorio, Rome 1896, 
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THE SOUL ENAMOURED OF THE BEAUTY OF GOD.’ 


Let those who will for other beauties pine, 
God, God alone, my love shall ever be ; 
My God, my life! O loveliness divine ! 
Whom can I wish to love and love not Thee? 


Where could I find a nobler, lovelier heart, 
A heart more worthy object of my love? 
Such loveliness, that but to see a part 
Can ravish with delight the saints above. 


Ah! foolish souls, that throw away your hearts 
On love of beauties, earthly, false, and vain! 

Ah! see you not that all true peace departs, 
And leaves within but emptiness and pain? 


Ye who love God! Souls beautiful and chaste ! 
Do I not speak the truth? Bear witness, say 

What peace, what joy He gives your hearts to taste 
While yet poor exiles here on earth you stay. 


Thrice happy now! Ah, then what will you say, 
When once you reach in heaven the home of bliss ? 
What, when you see unveiled in cloudless day 
Your God, the God of beauty as He is? 


To love God and to do God’s will are synonymous. This truth, 
so often preached by the Saint, he sang one day in deep grief. Death 
had just taken from him his friend and director, Father Paul Cafaro, 
and in his desolation he raised his eyes filled with tears to heaven, 
and composed the hymn to the will of God: Quanto sta amabile la 
volonta adi Dio :— 

Ll tuo gusto ¢ non wl mito 

Amo solo in te, mito Dio. 
Voglio solo, O mio Signore, 
_ C00 che vuol la tua bonta. 


Quanto degna set damore, 
O Divina volonta. 


Nel? amor tu set gelosa, 
Ma pot set tut?’ amorosa, 
Tutta dolce e tut? ardore 
Verso tl cor che a te st du. 
Quanto degna set @aniore, 
O Divina volonta. 


1 These translations are by the Very Rev. Edmund Vaughan, C.SS.R., late Provincial of 
the English Province. 
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Lu le croct cangi im sorte, 
Tu fat dolce ancor la morte ; 
Non ha croct, ne timore 
Chi ben teco untr st sa. 
Quanto degna set d amore, 
O Divina volonta. 


Nell inferno set dannatt 
A te stessero legatt, 
Le lor fiamme, t lor dolori 
Dole lor sarian cola. 
Quanto degna sei damore, 
O Divina volontu. 


Oh! finisse la mia vita | 
Teco an giorno tutta untta ! 
Che tal more, non gic more, 
Vive e sempre vivera. 
Quanto degna set d’amore, 
O Divina volonta. 


HOW LOVABLE IS THE WILL OF GOD. 


‘Tis Thy good pleasure, not my own, 

In Thee, my God, I love alone ; 

And nothing I desire of Thee 

But what Thy goodness wills for me. 
O will of God! O will Divine! 
All, all our love be ever Thine. 


In love no rival canst Thou bear, 
But Thou art full of tenderest care, 
And fire and sweetness all divine 
To hearts which once are wholly Thine. 
O will of God! O will Divine! 
All, all our love be ever Thine. 


Thou makest crosses soft and light, 
And death itself seem sweet and bright ; 
No cross nor fear that soul dismays 
Whose will to Thee united stays. 

O will of God! O will Divine ! 

All, ali our love be ever Thine. 
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Yea, to the lost who burn in hell, 
If in their souls Thy love could dwell, 
The very flames and torments there 
Would seem but sweet and light to bear. 
O will of God! O will Divine! 
All, all our love be ever Thine. 


Oh! that one day my life may end 
In closest bonds to Thee enchained ! 
For thus to die is not to die, 

But live, and live eternally. 
QO will of God! O will Divine! 
All, all our love be ever Thine. 


This hymn became one of the most popular of those composed by 
St. Alphonsus. One day St. Gerard was distributing food to the 
poor at the gate of the monastery of Caposele, and among them was 
a blind man who played the flute beautifully. “Play us an air to the 
glory of God,” said Gerard. “ What would you like me to play?” the 
blind man asked. “’Zis Thy good pleasure, not my own,” answered 
the Saint. The blind man commenced, but the poor people at the 
door had hardly began to sing the first verse when Gerard went into 
an ecstasy! What numbers of afflicted souls have found strength and 
consolation in repeating the words of this beautiful hymn. 

The poet next celebrates the union of the soul with its God, 
borrowing from the Canticle of Canticles its sublimest expressions, 
and developing them like one who knew from experience: the 
ineffable joy of divine love. He knew too, as we have seen, the 
trials and desolations which the Heavenly Spouse sends upon hearts 
which are united to Him. For his own consolation and that of one 
of his penitents who suffered this kind of purgatory the poet portrays 
the desolate soul—/’anima amante di Dio desolata. In the opening 
verse we have no difficulty in recognising one who was at the time 
living on the wooded hill of Iliceto. 


THE LOVING SOUL IN DESOLATION. 


O dark and solitary grove, 
Whose sombre shades impart 

A gloom that makes thee well accord 
With my sad, lonely heart ; 


Come bear me friendly company, 
Compassionate my woe, 

And suffer thus without restraint 
My sobs and tears to flow. 
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I weep, and ever still must weep, 
Nought can my tears restrain, 

Until my God, my best belov’d, 
At length I find again. 


Ah! where art Thou, my only good ? 
Ah! whither hast Thou gone ? 

Far, far away, thus leaving me 
Disconsolate, alone. 


Where is that happy time, O God, 
That time of joy and grace, 

When the lov’d Spouse consoled my heart 
With His sweet heavenly face? 


Alas $ how soon the cruel storm 
Succeeds that calm so dear ; 

The very light of heaven above 
Now fills my soul with fear. 


Horrors I see and feel around, 
Where’er I look or go ; 

And everything inspires with dread, 
And adds fresh pain and woe. 


Oh! my Beloved! help Thou me; 
If Thou hast gone, return ; 

See how I sigh disconsolate, 
And for Thy presence yearn, 


Ah! be at length appeased with me, 
My Life! return again ; 

And since ’tis Thou hast pierced me thus 
Heal Thou my hidden pain. 


’ 


Good cause hast Thou, dear Lord, I own, 
For ever to depart ; 

Yet see, ah! see, Thy chains remain 
Entwined around my heart. 


And should there be, alas! no hope 
Of pardon yet for me, 

Still know, dear Jesus, I am Thine, 
And Thine will ever be. 
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I love Thee, though I seem to be 
But hateful in Thy sight ; 

And I will ever follow Thee 
Where’er Thou turn Thy flight. 


Here below the soul, even the most attached to God, possesses 
Him but imperfectly, and it sighs like St. Paul for deliverance—like 
St. Teresa, “it dies because it cannot die.” Alphonsus has admirably 
described L’anzma che sospira i paradiso :-— 


THE SOUL SIGHING FOR HEAVEN. 


Oh! I am dying of desire, 
Sweet Lord, to see Thy face ; 
To linger here on earth I tire, 
O God of loveliness. 
A pang so bitter rends my heart, 
I can no more endure the smart, 
Ah! do not, Lord, my grief despise ; 
I live indeed apart from Thee, 
But hope and cry unceasingly, 
O Paradise! O Paradise! 


An empty joy, which ends in pain, 
Is all this world bestows ; 

Deceitful pomp and pageant vain, 
Which death anon will close. 

He to whom all save God is nought 

Best knows the anguish of the thought— 
I yet might lose my prize ; 

On Thee I fix my longing gaze, 

To Thee alone my sighs I raise, 
O Paradise! O Paradise! ~ 


O beauteous home! where love’s reward 
Love will itself bestow ; 

Where my so sweet and loving Lord 
Himself unveiled will show. 

When shall I see that blest abode, 

And there behold and love my God? 

_ When will that wished-for dawn arise? 
While now I cry ’twixt smiles and tears, 
Ah when! ah when shall end my fears ? 

© Paradise! O Paradise ! 
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After thus describing the joy of divine love the poet turns to the 
two objects of his affection, Jesus and Mary. Twenty-five hymns, 
with verses full of harmony, are consecrated to the expression of the 
affection which fills his heart. Two of these we will quote as 
examples, The first is addressed to Gest Sacramentato chtuso nel 
Czborto. Alphonsus represents himself as offering a bouquet of 
flowers on ‘the altar and then adoring his hidden God. 


JESUS IN THE BLESSED SACRAMENT ENCLOSED IN 
THE TABERNACLE. 


O flowers, O happy flowers, which day and night 

So near to my own Jesus silent stay, 
And never leave Him till before His sight 

At length your life in fragrance fades away ; 
Could I too always make my dwelling-place 

In that dear spot to which your charms you lend; 
Oh, what a blessed lot were mine, what grace, 

Close to my truest Life, my life to end! 


O lights, O happy lights which burn away, 

The presence of our Jesus to proclaim! 

_ Ah! could I see my heart become one day 

Like you, all fire of love and burning flame, 
Then as you waste away, so would I die, 

Like you, consumed with fire of love divine; 
Oh, how I envy you! How blest were I 

Could I but change your happy lot with mine! 


O sacred pyx, thou art more favoured still, 

For thou my Love concealed dost here enclose; 
What nobler, happier part could creature fill? 

In thee thy very God deigns to repose! 
Ah! were thy office but for one brief day 

On this my poor and frozen breast bestowed, 
Then would my heart be melted all away, 

Of love and fire become the blest abode. 


But ah, sweet flowers, bright lights, and pyx so blest! 
Far, far more fortunate than you am I, 

When my Beloved comes within my breast, 
All loving like a tender lamb to lie; _ 

And I, poor worm, in this frail Host receive 
My Good, my All, the God of Majesty ! 

Why then not burn? My life why then not give, 
Since here my Treasure gives Himself to me? 
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Among the numerous canticles to the Blessed Virgin we may 
cite the well-known one which extols the Mother of Mercy. 4A Maria 
Madre di Misericordta. 


MARY, THE MOTHER OF MERCY. 


Look down, O Mother Mary, 
From thy bright throne above, 

Cast down upon thy children 
One only glance of love. 


And if a heart so tender 
With pity flow not o’er, 
Then turn away, O Mother, 

And look on us no more. 


See how, ungrateful sinners, 
We stand before thy Son; 

His loving heart upbraids us 
The evil we have done. 


But if thou wilt appease Him, 
Speak for us but one word; 

Thou only canst obtain us 
The pardon of Our Lord. 


O Mary, dearest Mother ! 
If thou wouldst have us live, 
Say that we are thy children, 
And Jesus will forgive. 


Our sins make us unworthy 
That title still to bear; 

But thou art still our Mother, 
Then show a Mother’s care. 


Open to us thy mantle, 
There stay we without fear; 
What evil can befall us 
If, Mother, thou art near? 


O sweetest, dearest Mother ! 
Thy sinful children save; 

Look down on us with pity, 
Who thy protection crave. 


It was the frost and blight of Jansenism which helped to arouse 
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Alphonsus’ poetic gifts. Again his horror for the erotic songs which 
were common among the people, and even for the compositions of 
Metastasio who, he used to say, did more harm than Voltaire, excited 
in him an ardent desire to fight against these scandals. He became 
the poet of divine love to warm hearts which had been chilled by 
Jansenism, and corrupted by the singers of profane love. For the 
rigorists who knew no law but that of fear he had never ceased to 
proclaim in his works the goodness of God, the tenderness of the 
Infant of the crib, the mercy of the Crucified, the incomprehensible 
- love of the God of the altar. So in his spiritual canticles on Jesus and 
Mary, he introduces those same truths, and presents them before the 
imagination so vividly as to stir the heart and draw tears from the 
eyes. So too, to sensual souls, perverted by the immoral poetry of 
the day, he shows the soul inebriated with divine love; he describes 
its joys and sorrows, and borrows from Sacred Scripture the most 
beautiful images and thoughts, in order to kindle in the hearts of all 
the desire of loving Him who alone is worthy of love. 

The particular, one might say the unique, characteristic of his 
poems is that they are at once truly lyrical and truly popular— 
popular in style as well as in feeling, so that they appeal alike to 
uncultivated and refined. Wishing that even the lazzaroni might 
understand him he composed a number of canticles in the Neapoli- 
tan dialect, among others a description of the birth of Jesus at 
Bethlehem, which commences with the lines :-— 


‘-Quanno nascette Ninno a Bettalemme 
Evra notte pareva mtezo Juorno|! 


These same pieces written in the dialect of the people are precisely 
the most original, the most graceful, the richest in feeling, and, 

according to good judges, the most perfect. , 
Cardinal Cajetan Alimonda was enchanted with our Saint’s 
verses—popular but yet true poetry. “Alphonsus,” he says, “com- 
posed melodies, joyous rhythms, and most simple odes. He com- 
posed spiritual hymns joined to harmonious music, and was himself 
the first to sing them. And what. is wonderful the Christian multi- 
tude takes them up. They re-echo in the churches, and are sung on 
the hills by shepherd boy and mountain maid. Nay, they have made 
their way into the palaces of the great, where noble ladies who used 
to sing day and night the airs of the imperial poet (Metastasio), now 
yield to the pure and devotional charm of the new verses, of which 
+ When Jesus was born at Bethlehem it was night, but it seemed to be broad day. In 


Italian this would be: Quando nacque tl Bambino a Betlem, era notte ¢ pareva mezzogiorno, 
We see the Spanish influence at Naples in the word Wzzn0, 
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not a few, bidding farewell to the siren of Parnassus, are inspired by 
the divine but forgotten muse of Calvary.”* 

Music and poetry are sisters, they have but one end—to chant the 
praises of the beloved object. Poetry delights the heart, music stirs 
it. David, the friend of God, is musician as well as poet. He com- 
poses his psalms to the glory of his God, but this dces not satisfy 
him—he must sing them and have them sung by a choir of musi- 
cians. “Sing unto Jehovah a new song,” he says. The Church, 
Christ’s spouse, borrows the sublime canticles of the Prophet-King 
and composes others to express her love. Alphonsus, as was natural, 
availed himself of his musical talent to set his poems to melodies 
which would elevate and move the soul. 

In his youth God had put into his hands a store of artistic know- 
ledge which was destined to serve afterwards for the work of his 
apostolate. Don Joseph de’ Liguori, like all gentlemen of his time 
and country, was passionately fond of music, and was determined 
that his son should cultivate the art and excel in it. “ Indeed,” 
Alphonsus himself said afterwards, “T am very fond of music, and 
studied it a good deal when I was in the world.” He adds: “ Music 
is an art which must be practised in its perfection—otherwise it does 
not produce pleasure but disgust.” “So well did he acquire this 
perfection,” says Tannoia, “that even when he was a very old man 
he continued to compose beautifully.” In proof of Alphonsus’ skill 
his first biographer cites a famous Duet which the Saint had per- 
formed in an interval between the instruction and the sermon, in the 
great church of Naples called the Trinita de’ Pellegrini, during a 
retreat which he preached there on one occasion.” 

It happens that we are now able to estimate the value of Tannoia’s 
appreciation of this work. The manuscript, which was lost for more 
than a century, was discovered not very long ago in the British 


Museum. .It is inscribed: Duetio fra anima e Gesu Cristo, del. 


Reverendo Padre Don Alfonso de’ Liguori, Rettore Maggiore del 
SS. Redentore, 1760. The manuscript contains two corrections 
which are unquestionably in the handwriting of the author. It is 
certainly the composition of which Tannoia speaks, and it is the 
work of an artist both from the musical and poetical point of view. 

The subject of this dramatic piece is the soul meeting Jesus going 
to Calvary. After a few bars of grave and impressive introduction, 
the soul, a-_prey to keen emotion enters on the scene with this indig- 
nant apostrophe to P2late :— 

“Tniquitous judge, several times thou hast declared my Lord 


' Panegiric?, Vol. 1., pp. 519-520- * Tann. I. 3. 
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~ innocent, and now thou dost condemn Him to die as a criminal on a 
cross. Barbarous man, why didst thou have Him scourged if thou 
didst wish to condemn Him to death? It had been better to deliver 
Him at once to His fierce enemies, since thou dost now abandon the 
Holy Victim into their hands!” 

These reproaches follow each other rapidly and with an increasing 
intensity which the music brings out. The voice is raised, the heart 
is stirred—when suddenly the orchestra announces another scene, 
In the distance are heard the soldiers and the populace as they 
accompany Our Saviour with cries on the road to Calvary. 

“O God! what is this I hear?” exclaims the soul. “Whence 
come the din of arms, those cries, and lamentations? What means 
that terrible and foreboding sound? Alas! it is the trumpet pro- 
claiming the fearful news : Jesus is condemned to death!” 

The trumpet continues to ring out, and now the soul sees the 
Victim advancing in the distance. She recognises His features and 
cries aloud :— 3 

“O my God, it is He! O grief! It is my Master, cast down, 
ensanguined, moving with tottering steps. Alas, alas! He scarce 
can stand. His blood reddens the ground where His feet have passed, 
See the heavy cross that weighs upon His bruised shoulders, the 
crown of piercing thorns encircling His adorable brow! Ah! Lord, 
love hath made Thee a King—a King of ignominy and woe!” 

The recitative ends with these exclamations from the stricken 
soul; but now the orchestra announces the approach of Jesus by a 
grave and plaintive march, and the soul is able to address Him, 
Then begins a mournful dialogue :— 


“O my Jesus, whither goest Thou ?” 


“T go to die for love of thee.” . 


On hearing this response of love, the soul cannot contain itself: 
“What sayst Thou, O my Lord?” And the answer comes with 
greater force : “I go to die for thee.” The soul seems to dwell for a 
moment on the words, and then suddenly breaks forth in resolute and 
almost joyful tones : 


Dunque per me a morire, 
Len vat, mto caro Dio, 
Voglio venire anch’ 10, 
Voglio morir con te, 
VOL, I. Ze 
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Since that Thou goest yonder, 
Dear Lord, for me to die, 
Is it not right that I 

Should give my life with Thee. 


The orchestra accentuates this declaration of devotedness, but soon 
the Saviour’s grave voice answers in these tender words :— 


Tu resta in pace e intendi 
L’amore che ti porto, 
E quando saro morto 
Ricordati di me. 


Remain in peace, and ponder 
The love on thee expended, 
And when My life is ended, 

Oh then remember Me. 


The soul at first will not give way, protesting that it will die with 
Jesus. The two voices unite, the one repeating, “1 will die with 
Thee,” and the other, “ Nay, but remember me.” At last Jesus asks 
from the soul another act of devotion :— 


Restane dunque, O cara, 
E in segno del tuo amore, 
Donami tutto i core, 

E serbami la fe. 


Have peace, dear soul, and live, 
But as love’s sacred sign, 
Give Me that heart of thine ; 
Let nought thy faith dissever. 


To which the soul answers deeply moved :— 


Si, mio Tesor, mio Bene, 
Tutto 11 mio cor tt dono, 
E tutta quanta 10 sono, 

Tutta son tua, mio Re. 


Yes, all my heart I give, 

All that I am I bring 

My Life, my good, my King, 
I am Thine own for ever. 


And the two voices united, as are the two hearts, blend in conclusion, 
one saying, “ Let nought thy farth dissever,’ and the other, “/ am 
Thine own for ever.” 
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The reader may gather from the foregoing some idea of the beauty 
of this poetical composition in the original. As for the musical 
inspiration contained in it, the following is the judgement lately 
expressed by a Roman critic: “The music, which is written with 
admirable clearness, begins with a recitative of great tenderness, after 
which it passes to a lofty chant in two parts, reproducing with 
wonderful sweetness the drama of the Passion. The. happy develope- 
ment of a motive full of melody, and the purity of the harmony com- 
bine to form a valuable little piece, full of sweetness, showing in 
its style the period of Pergolese, Gluck, and Astorga, and on a level 
with the best work of that period.”! 

Our Saint was therefore a composer of considerable merit, as this 
work attests and he might have made a reputation as a musician. 
But absorbed as he was in the apostolic work which he never laid 
aside, he employed his talent solely to popularise by melodies full of 
sweetness and piety the hymns which were adapted for his missions 
and retreats. He trained his missionaries to sing them, and he sang 
them himself with the people. This explains why it is they have 
become so popular in Italy, and especially in the Kingdom of Naples. 
“These hymns, as graceful as they are moving,” says Tannoia, “created 
as much enthusiasm as his preaching.” Alphonsus’ voice was sweet and 
resonant. It filled the largest churches. His articulation was-so distinct 
that he could be clearly heard in the furthest parts of the building. 

He used to delight in singing a hymn on the Passion which he 
had set to a beautiful melody. It was sung by the missionary and 
people alternately :— 


Priest’: My Jesus! say what wretch has dared 
Thy sacred hands to bind? 
And who has dared to buffet so 
Thy face so meek and kind ? 


People: Tis I have thus ungrateful been, 
Yet, Jesus, pity take! 
Oh, spare and pardon me, my Lord, 
For Thy sweet mercy’s sake! 


Priest : My Jesus! who with spittle vile 
Profaned Thy sacred brow? 
And whose unpitying scourge has made 
Thy Precious Blood to flow? 


+ Father Bogaerts, C.SS.R., has reproduced the Duyetéo, words, and music, in a 
little work entitled: S¢. Alphonsus de’ Liguort as Musician, which has been of much 
service to the writer of this biography in composing the foregoing pages. 
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And the people again reply: 


‘Tis I have thus ungrateful been, 
Yet, Jesus, pity take! 

Oh, spare and pardon me, my Lord, 
For Thy sweet mercy’s sake! 


Before the long series of Our Saviour’s sufferings had been 
enumerated the whole congregation was in tears. 

St. Alphonsus was one day giving the spiritual exercises in a 
church belonging to a community of nuns. Before beginning the 
sermon he knelt before the altar and sang one of his hymns. At the 
bottom of the church stood a Spanish soldier, and not far from him a 
priest was hearing confessions. The soldier listened attentively to 
the singing; the words and music went straight to his heart. Suddenly 
he put his sabre aside, took off his belt and began to scourge himself 
pitilessly. The nuns hearing the sounds and groans advanced in 
alarm to the grill; but Alphonsus reassured them and began his 
sermon. The soldier then threw himself at the feet of the priest, 
confessed his sins with tears of repentance, and thenceforth set him- 
self to work with all his energy for the conversion of his comrades." 

A hymn which is still famous in Italy is the one beginning with 
the words: Zu scendi dalle stelle, O King of Heaven from starry throne 
descending, for the feast of Christmas. Alphonsus composed it during 
a mission, while staying at the house of Don Michael Zambadelli, 
who gave him hospitality. When the hymn had been composed 
Don Michael asked to be allowed to take a copy of it, but the Saint 
replied that he must first have it printed. However when Alphon- 
sus went to the church, leaving the composition behind him, Don 
Michael availed himself of the opportunity to take. the copy he 
desired, and put it in his pocket. In the evening the Saint sang the 
new hymn—for it was Christmas time—to the people, and Don Michael 
listened like the rest. Soon however the singer, forgetting some of 
the verses, turned to the acolyte and said: “Go and ask Don Michael 
for the copy of my hymn which he has in his pocket.” Don Michael 
grew red with embarrassment, but just as he was about to give up the 
paper the Saint resumed his singing. When he returned to the house 
he said with a smile to the abashed Don Michael that he would have 
to bring an action against him for piracy of his manuscript !? 

The Spiritual Canticles thus became very popular. Wherever a 
mission was given the people grew accustomed to repeating the re- 
frains they had sung every evening, and these beautiful melodies, 

1 Berruti. Lo Spirito di Sant’ Alfonso, p- 198. 2 Thid, p. 328. 
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- handed down from generation to generation, delight the ears and 
move the heart to-day as they used to do in the time of our Saint. 
“One evening in the month of February,” writes Don Mario Palladino, 
“T was standing on the summit of a hill in a district where a mission 
had just been closed. A white mantle of snow rested on hill and 
dale, covering the roofs of the houses and the leafless trees. Then | 
saw lights flashing here and there through the fields; they came 
together until they formed a ruddy circle which gleamed on the 
carpet of snow. It was a whole population surrounding the house of 
the missionaries. Next moment a chant of hope and love rang out 
over valley and mountain. The people repeated the joyous verses of 
St. Alphonsus’ hymn to Mary: 


“O bella mia speranza, 
Dolce amor mio, Maria! 
Lu set la vita mia, 
La pace mia set tu.” 


“ Mary thou art hope the brightest, 
Love most pure and sweet; 
Life and peace I find reposing 
At thy blessed feet.” 


This Rembrandt picture brings before our eyes to-day the abiding 
effects of the spirit of Mary’s tender poet, St. Alphonsus. 

We may conclude this sketch with one important observation. 
Our Saint regarded music solely as a means of bringing souls to God. 
He therefore condemned as an anomaly and almost as a sacrilege the 
introduction of profane and theatrical music into the church. For 
him, as well as for Holy Church, and indeed for all musicians worthy 
of the name, the chant best suited for the faithful united in common 
prayer before the altar is ever that simple, devotional, mysterious 
melody known as plain chant. When he became bishop he forbade 
the nuns of his diocese the use of light music; he also published a 
decree establishing the Gregorian chant in all his churches, as best 
corresponding with the solemnity of the sacred functions, and as best 
calculated to ensure respect and recollection, and to banish curiosity 
and distraction—the source of many sins.' If he does admit the 
occasional use of figured music, it is always on condition that the 
compositions be thoroughly religious, and that in form and style they 
approach the chant of the Church, zz concerto e al modo di canto fermo. 
On one occasion a deacon belonging to the Conservatory of Naples 


1 Berruti, p, 211. 
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sang a litany set to utterly profane music during a function at which 
Alphonsus was present. The Saint after a little while interrupted 
him with the remark: “We are not in the theatre; this music serves 
only to distract the faithful instead of helping their devotion.” He 
then ordered the litany to be continued in the Gregorian chant.’ 

The Saint not only turned his poetic and musical talent to the 
service of religion, but actually became a painter in order to produce 
a vivid representation of the objects of his love. He has left us 
a Christ on the Cross covered with wounds as He appeared to 
St. Teresa; a Child Jesus, seated on the bank of a river, with a shep- 
herd’s crook to draw out the souls He came to save, a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin which he had engraved for the title page of the 
Glories of Mary, with the words: Ses nostra, salve; and a Sacred 
Heart represented as a fire from which came forth torrents of flames. 
He painted these pictures to imprint the image of Jesus and Mary 
in men’s hearts. Copies of the suffering Christ were sent to all the 
houses of the institute, to be shown publicly to the people when the 
missionaries were giving a practical instruction on the way to medi- 
tate on the Passion of our Lord. 

Thus did our Saint avail himself of the fine arts, which so many 
consecrate to the service of sin, to raise souls to the knowledge 
and love of the Supreme Beauty, which is God. 


1For a similar scene cf Tann. III., c. 34. The recent mou proprio of our Holy Father 
Pope Pius X. comes to endorse the teaching of the Saint on this point.— 77. 
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GHAR FER xXevV LI 
The Savers of Souls. 


J pene CHRIST came to cast fire upon the earth, and desires 

nothing so much as that all hearts may be kindled by it. This 
fire is the fire of Pentecost, the fire of that divine love which saves 
souls and sanctifies them. The Master chooses Apostles and disciples 
to carry it to the ends of the earth. Alphonsus, perfect imitator as 
he was of his Divine Lord, never ceased to preach divine love in his 
missions, his ascetical books, sacred poems, and melodies. Moreover 
he created a band of apostles to labour with him and continue like 
him the work of the Redemption. Yet even all this did not satisfy 
his zeal—he wished to communicate his own noble and ardent passion 
to those who are specially appointed by God for the saving of souls, 
that is to say, priests and religious. With this view he composed 
two important works—the Se/va, treating of the duties of a priest, 
and the Zrue Spouse, on the duties of religious, and especially of nuns, 

“As there is no salvation for the world but through Jesus Christ, 
so the ordinary channel of the world’s salvation is the priesthood 
which He instituted. Hence it was that Alphonsus loved so much 
to preach to clerics, ovdinandi, and priests—in a word, to all the 
members of the clergy. The sanctification of one priest means the 
saving of thousands of souls. All the matter of his ecclesiastical 
retreats he has condensed in the Se/va'—a well-chosen title for the 
work, for it is a veritable forest of ideas useful for the clergy and for 
those who have to preach to them. In it is to be found all the 
teaching of the Saint on the priest and the priest’s work. The key- 
note of all is sanctity. 

Without sanctity, he says, the priest, in spite of all his talent and 
industry, will produce little or no fruit. And the sanctity he requires 
is not merely negative holiness or exemption from sin—the priest 
must, he says, aim at the perfection of. virtue. This teaching he 
bases on the authority of the saints and fathers, from whom he 
quotes the following texts :— 

St. Laurence Justinian: “The priest, placed as he is in the highest 
grade of honour, should raise himself to the highest grade of virtue.” 


' Selva, the Latin s¢/va, a wood, and then, ina secondary sense, a miscellany. 
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St. Isidore: “As far as heaven surpasses the earth, so far should the 
holiness of the priest surpass that of the secular, even the most 
virtuous.” St. Augustine : “ The clerical state and sanctity should go 
hand in hand.” Salvian: “God counsels perfection for seculars, but 
for clerics makes it an obligation of their condition.” 

To these quotations the author adds the following extract from 
St. Thomas who, as always, gives the grounds of his teaching. Stile 
who embraces a state of life,” says the great theologian, “ should 
possess the qualities requisite for fulfilling its obligations. But a man 
is invested with the sublimest functions by the Sacrament of Order. 
Such a one then should possess a sanctity superior to that of religious 
who are not in holy orders.” Hence St. Augustine’s famous phrase : 
“A good monk does not necessarily make a good priest.” This is the 
reason why certain monks fled to the desert from a sense of their 
unworthiness, when others wished them to be ordained. 

The priest should, then, possess sanctity in a high degree, that is, 
he should have but one love—the love of Jesus Christ, and reproduce 
in himself the thoughts, feelings, and life of Jesus Christ,. <The priest 
above all others should be able to repeat with St. Paul: “JZ deve, now 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.”* : 

St. Alphonsus next shows that if the Church demands of her 
ministers this perfect union with Our Lord, the reason is that only 
holy priests work ardently and exclusively for the interests of her 
Divine Master. It is love which gives man courage to renounce all 
earthly satisfaction, in order to devote himself body and soul, every- 
where and always, to the propagation of the kingdom of God in men’s 
hearts. geen 
Let us not forget the condition in which fallen man actually is. 
He is naturally inclined to greed, sensuality, and ambition. Unless he 
despoil himself of the old Adam to put on Jesus Christ, his bad 
‘nclinations will inevitably turn him from the divine end he has set 
before him. Instead of working for God, he will work for self. In 
vain will the Apostle admonish him that whoever is enrolled in the 
service of God does not hamper himself with the things of this world, 
but occupies himself with satisfying Him to whom he has given him- 
self; in vain will the poverty and detachment of his Master be set 
before him—human nature will gain the upper hand, and he will only 
think of self The man who wins souls to God is the disinterested 
priest who can say with St, Paul, “I seek not your goods but your 
soul.” The same reasoning holds good for the other passions. By 
prayer and mortification the man who loves Jesus Christ will triumph 


1 Gal. ii. 20. 
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over sensuality; the man who does not love Him will succumb 
to temptation. But even without falling so low the priest who is 
dominated by created things will not devote himself to the interests 
of a God who does not fill his heart. Nor will a priest without a 
true love of God triumph over ambition. A man who seeks his own 
glory will not care much for that of Him to whom all honour and 
glory are due. 

It is therefore certain that without holiness in the priest his 
inclinations will lead him from the end he should have in view, and 
will kill in him even the wish to work for the salvation of souls. 
The Saint next shows that without sanctity the means of action which 
the priest has at his disposal for converting and sanctifying the 
world are bound to lose the greater part of their effect. | 

The priest is a co-operator in the work of Redemption; but if he 
converts a soul it is by virtue of grace from above. The justifica- 
tion of the sinner is a work which God alone can accomplish. We 
make the sinner new born to the life of grace only when God com- 
municates the divine creative impulse. This is a truth too frequently 
_ forgotten by the Pelagianism of our days. But to whom does God 
communicate His abundant graces of conversion and sanctification ? 
Surely to His intimate friends and worthy instruments—or in other 
words to those who are united to Him by true sanctity. These 
produce marvellous and even miraculous fruits, while the ministry of 
the others will be always scanty in results and often absolutely 
barren. Hence it is that St. Gregory exclaims: “ Purify yourselves 
before purifying others ; draw near to God yourselves and you will 
then lead your neighbour to Him; sanctify yourselves and then you 
will sanctify souls.”? : 

Again the priest is mediator between the sinner and God. He 
prays for the people, and his supplications draw down pardon from 
heaven. He offers to the Father who is in heaven the Host of sacri- 
fice, he holds in his hands the book of prayer, and he intercedes in 
the name of the Church for the souls entrusted to him. But a 
mediator is not favourably heard unless he be the friend of the one 
offended. If Mary is a powerful intercessor it is because she is one 
in heart and soul with her Son Jesus Christ. When therefore the 
priest is linked in close friendship with his Lord, when he is ardent in 


This truth, that we must be holy ourselves to make others holy, must not be confounded 
with the heresy of Wyclif, that valid sacraments can only be conferred by one in a state of 
grace. The efficacy of the sacraments does not depend upon the worthiness of the minister, 


and a sinful priest can give a sacrament validly to another, though his doing so unrepentant 
adds but another sacrilege to his own soul.—7™. 
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His service, above all when his prayer for sinners goes up to heaven 
accompanied by his own penance, Jesus will pardon the people for 
His servant’s sake. But if the intercessor is not His friend—if he is 
even His enemy, what can the people expect from his prayers? 
Let us hope that what St. Bernard said of his time is not true to- 
day: “Many priests, but few mediators.” 

The priest is a preacher. By his preaching he attracts souls to 
God, teaches them the sacred truths, and excites them to the love of 
God, to devotion, and to the frequenting of the Sacraments. By 
preaching the Apostles renewed the face of the earth. Like the 
Apostles the holy priest will work miracles of conversion if he 
preaches like the Apostles, that is to say, frankly and simply. But 
where the priest has not the love of God in his heart, it is not the 
Holy Ghost but a mere man who will speak to the people. He will 
minimise the truths which the world does not like. He will soften 
commandments which human passions find too severe, and be silent 
about many a great truth and many a great evil because a portion of 
his audience do not want to hear anything about them. He will 
perhaps use flowery language unintelligible to half of those whom 
he is addressing. He may sometimes try to speak the language of 
the heart, but there will be no power in his words. “The language 
of love,” says a saint, “in the mouth of one who does not love is a 
strange and barbarous language.” There are preachers who gain a 
great deal of applause in the world by their sermons but produce 
no fruit, because the divine virtue is not in them. 

The priest is the model for his flock. If he is holy his life 
preaches more powerfully than any words could do; his virtues are a 
living demonstration of the supernatural. The sight of him or a conver- 
sation with him turn the thoughts to God. If, on the contrary, he is not 
holy his example brings contempt upon his teaching, and instead of 
leading souls to God he makes them wander further and further away. 

The priest is a confessor. If he is holy he will regard his office 
as one of the most solemn on earth. He will conscientiously fulfil 
his duty as father, teacher, judge, and physician, and will sanctify 
those who have recourse to him. If the love of God and of souls 
does not stimulate him he will find the burden of the confessional a 
crushing one, and will strive to avoid it. And even if he does sit in 
the tribunal he will not have the kindness to relieve poor sinners, nor 
again will he have the firmness to exact the conditions required — 
in certain cases for the valid reception of the Sacrament, and the 
courage to prescribe in his capacity as physician the necessary 
means for avoiding fresh sin. 

Finally, the priest is pastor. Ifhe is holy he will love his sheep, 
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and give them wholesome and abundant food; he will relieve the 
poor, visit the sick, keep ravening wolves from his flock, and, if needs 
be, lay down his life for his sheep. But if he be lacking in holiness 
he is in danger of being the hireling of the Gospel, who too indif- 
ferent to feed his sheep, and too cowardly to defend them, lets them 
perish without pity. 

The conclusion is inevitable. The ministers of God will never 
succeed in moving an indifferent and impious world except with 
the lever of sanctity. But holy men, armed with the means which 
the priest has at his disposal, will always be able to move the people 
and bring them back to God. St. Alphonsus quotes St. Philip Neri’s 
phrase: “Give me but ten priests truly animated by the spirit of 
God and I will convert the world ;” and he goes on to say: “See 
what a St. Francis Xavier has done in the East. Almost single- 
handed he converted millions of pagans. See what a St. Patrick 
and a St. Vincent Ferrer have done in Europe. It is perfectly 
certain that one simple priest who loves God very much, even 
though not learned in the world’s eyes, will convert more souls than 
a hundred priests who love God but little, even though they be great 
theologians and learned men.”! 

The first part of the Se/va is thus consecrated to a description of 
the life and virtues of the priest, the zeal which should animate him, 
the end he ought to have in view, and the means which God gives 
him to attain it—efficacious means, when he is truly holy, but only 
too often without fruit because he is not sufficiently united with 
Jesus Christ. The second part of the work treats in a special 
manner of the great means established by God for the conversion of 
souls and the salvation of the world, that is, the work of the missions. 

Our Saint returns frequently to the subject of this work which he 
had so much at heart. In a letter to a bishop on the importance 
of missions he shows that the world has been converted through 
missionaries, and that even to-day missions continue to be the pro- 
vidential help given by God to strengthen faith and reform morals. 
“The preachers in missions,” he says, “are men entirely devoted to 
this ministry. Their sermons are never beyond the comprehension 
of any intelligence.’ Even the most ignorant learn from them the 
mysteries of faith, the commandments, the way to receive the sacra- 


* There is one life of a simple parish priest which is a perfect commentary on these words 
of the Saint—that of John Baptist Vianney, the lately beatified Curé of Ars. 

We cannot be too sure of anything in this world. When we hear of a person apparently 
sane coming home from a particularly strong mission sermon on judgement, and describing 
it as a beautiful sermon on the Blessed Virgin, the statement in the text may appear too 
optimistic.— 77. 
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ments with fruit, to persevere in the friendship of God, and to 
correspond fervently with divine grace. The missions draw the 
people in crowds, because they hear new voices, and the missionaries 
speak to them in a simple and popular way. Moreover the eternal 
truths best calculated to touch the heart, such as the importance of 
salvation and the evil of sin, the truths of death, judgement, hell, eter- 
nity, follow one another in such natural sequence that even the most 
obstinate sinners are moved. How many souls well nigh lost break 
with evil habits and dangerous occasions, abandon their thoughts of 
vengeance, or repair the acts of injustice they have committed ! 
How many others who for years have either not gone to confession 
at all, or have been making bad confessions, put their consciences 
right with God during a mission. The Saint then answers the objec- 
tions which may be brought against this great means of conversion. 

The Se/va treats of the mission exercises—the visiting of the 
most indifferent, to beg them not to despise God’s call, the explana- 
tion and recitation of the rosary, the catechism for the children, the 
instruction for adults, the great sermon of the evening. On the 
subject of preaching the author gives quite a treatise on the art of rhe- 
toric,dwelling both on the matter and style which should characterise 
a good sermon. Bad and pretentious sermons were his bane. Not 
only did he devote a considerable number of pages in this work to 
denouncing them, but he wrote a letter to a friend in religion which 
is a complete dissertation on apostolic preaching. A preacher can 
hardly read this letter without fear for himself. Those who preach 
themselves and not Jesus Christ the Saint regards as traitors to God 
and His divine word and executioners of souls. Alphonsus has 
texts and examples for them which should make them afraid, and 
among the latter he relates the following fact: One of these fashion- 
able preachers once delivered a sermon in his utterly worldly style in 
the cathedral of Brescia. Some time after he happened to be called 
to the same town, and astonished everybody by his apostolic simpli- 
city. When asked the cause of the change, he answered: “I had 
among my friends a celebrated preacher whose sermons like my 
own were full of vanity. On his death bed he refused to make his 
confession. In vain did I insist—he just looked at me fixedly with- 
out saying a word. His superior then presented himself before him 
with the Blessed Sacrament in his hands to exhort him to do his 
duty, whereupon he cried out in despair: ‘This is the God whose 
word I have betrayed !’ Three times he repeated this dreadful phrase, 
and then added: ‘There is no more mercy for me. By a just 
judgement of God Iam damned!’ And so he died.” 
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Besides the sermons of the missions there are other means men- 
tioned in the last chapters of the Se/va for exciting feelings of love 
and repentance in men’s souls—the solemn act of contrition after the 
sermons on the eternal truths, the discipline which the men were 
accustomed to take in expiation of their sins, the acts of reparation 
to the Blessed Sacrament, the invocation of Mary, Mother of mercy, 
the public reconciliation of enemies, the general communions of the 
different classes of society, and the exercises of the devout life con- 
tinued during several days in order to ensure the perseverance of the 
converted. Reflecting on all this one cannot be astonished at the 
moral revolution worked by missions among a people so impression- 
able and, with all its faults, so full of faith as the Neapolitans. 

Such were the weapons which St. Alphonsus, following Catholic 
tradition, put into the hands of pastors and missionaries for converting 
the world to Jesus Christ. But it must be added that to ensure 
success he thought it necessary to supplement them by the prayers 
of all who are consecrated to God by religious profession. Modern 
worldliness is very ready to treat the contemplative life as pious waste 
of time. They who understand nothing of the communion of saints, 
and consequently nothing of the value of intercessory supplication 
will never understand why God has created the cloister, and why 
religious shut themselves up to lead a life of penance and prayer. 
But our Saint knew how much the priest and missionary need the 
help of prayer for success in their labours. Whenever then he had a 
difficult mission before him, or an encounter with the enemy of souls, 
he recommended himself to the prayers of those holy religious who 
spend their lives in the presence of God. For him the Redemptoris- 
tines of Scala were the second branch of his apostolic order. While 
the missionaries were fighting on the plain, they raised their hands to 
heaven, like Moses on the mountain, and by dint of intercession 
obtained the victory. 

It was this thought which impelled him to write the Vera Sposa, 
The True Spouse of Jesus Christ. “You should be useful to all,” he 
says to religious souls, “ especially by your prayers. All the spouses 
of Our Lord should be zealous for His honour. He Himself said to 
St. Teresa: ‘Now that you are My spouse you must work with zeal 
for My glory.’ Indeed if the soul thus closely united to Jesus do not 
take His interests to heart, who will do so? Our Lord has promised to 
hear anyone who prays to Him. In your prayers then, at your com- 
munion, during the visit to the Blessed Sacrament, recommend to God 
all poor sinners, infidels, heretics, and those who live without God. 

“Our Lord Himself asks this of His special servants, He said to 
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a venerable nun one day: ‘Help Me by your prayers to save souls ;’ 
and to St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi: ‘See, my daughter, how Chris- 
tians are in the hands of the evil one! If my elect did not deliver 
them by their prayers they would become the prey of that monster.’ 
This prompted the counsel which she gave to her religious: ‘My dear 
sisters, God has withdrawn us from the world to save our own souls 
of course, but also that we may satisfy His mercy by interceding for 
sinners. We shall have to account for the loss of many souls if we 
neglect to recommend them to God. For this reason she never let 
an hour of the day go by without praying for sinners. Another 
servant of Our Lord did severe penance for forty years, and applied it 
all to the salvation of souls in need of divine grace. Oh! how many 
sinners there are who owe their conversion not so much to the 
sermons of the preacher as to the prayers of some holy religious! It 
was revealed to a celebrated orator that the conversions apparently 
worked by him were not attributable to his eloquence but to the 
prayers of the lay-brother who sat at the foot of the pulpit. Pray 
then for sinners, and pray also for priests, that they may work with 
true zeal for the salvation of souls.”! 

But if religious are to be powerful intercessors with Our Lord it 
can be only on condition that they be His true spouses, vere spose. 
Therefore for nuns as well as for priests Alphonsus treats at length 
of their duties. Many abuses had crept into the cloister in the 
eighteenth century. Everywhere the spirit of evil breathed laxity, 
tepidity, and worldliness. The Saint preached holiness, pointed out the 
virtues that were especially to be practised, and prescribed the means 
for eradicating abuses. “This book,” justly observes a German trans- 
lator, “written as it is with great force and_ piety, contains the 
quintessence of ascetic theology, and is a practical exposition of the 
virtues of the religious life. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
reader will find in it all that has been written by ancient and modern 
writers on the subject of spirituality. It sums up a multitude of 
books, and gives all that the holy author has developed at greater 
length in other writings on the same matters.” 

This it seems to us is the method taught by Our Lord, by His 
Apostles, and by the saints of all times for spreading the faith, reform- 
ing morals, and bringing the world under the rule of Jesus Christ. 
May it not well be said that if we were pastors and missionaries in. 
the full sense of the term, and if nuns in their cloister pleaded the 
cause of sinners with greater zeal and fervour, the world would soon 
be transformed ? 


‘The True Spouse, c. 12, sec. 3. 
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In the holy doctor’s time, as in our own, there were false notions 
about the way to save souls. This we see from his refutation of a 
certain French work entitled, de /a prédication. The author, a priest 
with a lively imagination, maintained that the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, the Apostles, and Saints had had no efficacy, and that conse- 
quently it was necessary to seek for some other means of rescuing the 
world from the evil in which it was sunk. “ Preachers,” he. said, 

speak only of eternal blessings and evils. But these are for the 
future and are hidden from our eyes. Hence they make but little 
impression on men.” He concluded that the civil government by the 
making of good laws, with rewards for the virtuous and punishments 
for the wicked, would very soon effect the happy results which preach- 
ing had been powerless to produce. 

Our Saint replied to this author, that all human forces would unite 
in vain in trying to extirpate vice from the heart. The world with. 
its promises may succeed in making pharisees and whited sepulchres, 
but not virtuous men. God alone by His grace can transform fallen 
man. This Utopian reformer expected all these marvels not from 
government in general, but from the democratic form of government 
in particular ; to which Alphonsus rejoined that he had no intention 
of occupying himself with politics, but that wise men had never, as a 
class, regarded that form of government as the one most adapted to 
maintain good order in society. Coming then to the anti-Christian 
thesis on preaching, the Saint makes a distinction. “If you allude to 
worldly preaching,” he says, “you are right, and we are at one. 
Preachers who seek their own glory and not that of God are not only 
useless but positively hurtful to their hearers, because they weary 
them and make them disgusted with the word of God. For my part, 
I am convinced that if the divine word were not spoiled, if it were 
preached in all its simplicity, the entire world would become holy. 
What a terrible account must be rendered to God by those priests 
who profane His word, put it beyond the reach of the people, and 
thus see the souls lost they should have saved ! 

“If this be the kind of preaching to which you refer, I agree with 
you. But if you attack preaching in general as incapable of reform- 
ing morals, I declare that your thesis is not only untrue, but scandalous 
and even impious, seeing that it is directly against the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The sacred authors are instant in affirming that good morals 
like faith itself are established and maintained by preaching.” 

Alphonsus next shows from history how the nations have been 
converted in spite of persecution, and adds: “The Apostles then had 
the joy of seeing the Gentiles begin not only to despise and trample 
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upon all false divinities, but to extirpate vices long rooted in their 
hearts, to abandon guilty pleasures, and renounce the riches and 
honours of the world, that they might embrace suffering, poverty, 
exile, and even torture and death.” 

Let us then conclude. Without denying the influence of human 
means on the moral and religious state of the people, and while asking 
God to dispose those in power to advance good morals as is their duty, 
let us not forget that Jesus alone is Our Saviour, and that it has 
pleased Him, as St. Paul says, to save the world by the folly of 
preaching. Ifthe ministers of God, filled like the Apostles with the 
spirit of God, preach Jesus Crucified as they did, although it be for the 
Jews a scandal and to the Gentiles a folly, yet as the years pass away 
the preachers will find, now as then, that the seed has borne fruit and 
the world is converted to God. /x unziverso mundo est, et fructificat et 
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CAE TE Ree Seven fe 
The Rector Major—1756-1762. 


BEFORE closing this period of the life of Alphonsus it will be well 

to take a glance at the special characteristics of his rule as 
Superior General of his Congregation. It may perhaps be asked how 
it was that the Saint, occupied as he was in giving missions and 
retreats, while struggling continually with the King’s ministers for 
the very existence of his institute, and composing all kinds of works 
on morals and asceticism, was able to fulfil the duties of Superior. It 
will be seen however that all this varied labour occupied but a 
secondary place with him. His great care was, as he himself affirms, 
the direction of his spiritual family. 

“I repeat again and again, as far as concerns me,” he wrote to his 
subjects on Aug. 13, 1758, “when anyone wishes let him write to me 
freely, and let him put away the fear of giving me trouble or delaying 
the printing of my books. As superior I am bound to listen to the 
humblest brother of the Congregation, and to read his letters. To 
that I am obliged, but I am under no obligation to print books. | 
can only devote to the printing of some little work such time as 
remains to me after the attention I must give to hearing and replying 
to all my letters. If any of you, in spite of all this, wishes to neglect 
to speak or write to me for his own good or that of the Congregation, 
I make it a scruple of conscience for him, and will ask for an 
account from him at the Day of Judgement.! I declare that if I 
were to die at this moment, I should have no scruple on this point. 
When it happens that anyone comes to speak to me or writes to me 
on matters which concerns himself or the Congregation I leave 
everything. Ido not answer by my own hand, because since my last 


1 The reader must not be displeased at the apparently strong way St. Alphonsus writes at 
times. We must always remember the environment even of the saints, for, however nauch 
some hagiography may obscure the fact, the saints are men. Grace perfects nature, not 
destroys it. Alphonsus was writing as a Neapolitan to Neapolitans. If he had been a 
Florentine like St. Philip, or a Savoyard like St. Francis of Sales, or a Frenchman like 
St. Vincent of Paul, or a Spaniard like St. Ignatius, he might have written equally holily 
but differently. What he would have done if he had been an Englishman we cannot say, 
because the production of saints in England seems a lost art,—7Z*>. 
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illness my head is not strong enough to write. But when the subject 
would not wish to be made public, I take care not to let him be 
known even to the person who writes for me, adding the address 
myself ; and in case of necessity I force myself, at least little by little, 
to write the whole letter with my own hand.” Details like these 
reveal the father whose one thought is for his children. 

This fatherly care, always so keen in him, grew with the great 
increase of subjects which had taken place during recent years. At 
the time of the Chapter held in 1755 the Congregation counted sixty 
professed choir members. In 1762 the number had increased to 
ninety, notwithstanding deaths and defections. God sent the holy 
founder on an average ten or twelve postulants every year to fill the 
noviciate. Among the arrivals of this period were men of worth, 
who became great missionaries and wise superiors—such as Nigro, 
Paravento, Criscuoli, Costanza, Lacerra, Apicella, all of whom lived 
thirty years with the servant of God, and admired his zeal and virtues, 
and the miracles worked by his intercession ; while several of them 
were witnesses at the process of his beatification. Side by side with 
these servants of God, the greater number of whom were destined to 
see the dawn of the following century, blossomed elect souls, such 
as Gisone, Cancer, Gaudioso, Minervino, Morza, Vincent Buonopane, 
and other flowers of holiness whom God called prematurely from 
the Congregation to adorn His Paradise. 

Of these novices, some drawn to the institute by the renown of 
Alphonsus’ virtues, others by the grace of a mission, the influence 
of a companion, or an immediate call from the Holy Ghost, many 
were obliged to surmount great obstacles and even to fly from their 
father’s house. In the latter instance parents sometimes went so 
far as to appeal to the authority of a bishop, or even to the Sovereign 
himself, to force their sons to leave the monastery. But a characteristic 
feature of Alphonsus’ government was the firmness with which he 
defended against relations and even the most powerful of the earth 
the young men who gave themselves to him and implored his pro- 
tection. He believed that no man living has the right to stand in 
the way of God’s designs, or to force souls to turn aside from the 
path which Divine Providence has marked out for them as their 
means of reaching eternal salvation. There was no time in which he 
was not called upon to fight on the subject of vocations, but the 
contests were particularly keen during the period we are now 
describing. 

In the year 1757 young Nicholas Mansione presented himself at 
the noviciatee He was born in 1741 of pious parents who had 
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brought him up religiously. “While still very young,” he says, “I used 
to serve several masses every day and fast three times a week as was 
the custom at home.” The boy was very studious and soon surpassed 
all his school companions. The desire of embracing the ecclesiastical 
state awoke within him, and at sixteen he felt called to the religious 
life. But his father, mother, and three sisters were determined 
that he should not be separated from them in any way. One day 
however when his father was away he determined to put his design 
into effect, and declared stoutly his intention of going to Pagani to 
beg for admission into the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
Cries and lamentations followed this announcement. His mother 
caught him by the arm, his sisters clung to his clothes, until the youth 
in his exasperation seized a knife from the table and brandished it as 
if about to strike. Freeing himself from their grasp he fled, but his 
sisters followed him at a distance sobbing and calling him by name. 
He jumped into a carriage, but the driver also, who had been a witness 
of the scene, begged him to turn back and have pity on his mother 
and sisters. ‘He who will not leave father and mother and sisters for 
Me is not worthy of Me,’ thought Mansione, and the Master’s words 
gave him new strength. At Pagani a fresh trial awaited him. After 
examining him the consultors declared that being an only son, but 
little advanced in his studies, and at war with all his family, they did 
not dare to receive him. Still they advised him to await the arrival 
of the Rector Major. After a few days Alphonsus returned, ex- 
amined the young man himself, and said: “I receive you; the 
Madonna wishes you to be in our Congregation.” Nicholas Mansione 
entered the noviciate on June 29,1757, and died at Nocera Dec. oe 
1823, after a life of eighty-two years ; sixty-six of which were spent 
as a Redemptorist. The Blessed Virgin had enlightened the holy 
Founder on the future of this youth, who was to be his third successor 

as General of the Congregation. | 
In 1753 had arrived another future General, a young seminarist 
of Muro named Francis de Paula. Hearing about the new order from 
his cousins the Blasuccis, he begged for admission with all the ardour 
of eighteen. Some striking facts attested his vocation and Alphonsus 
accepted him, but obstacles of an apparently insurmountable kind 
delayed his entrance into the noviciate. Not only were his parents 
opposed to the step, but the Bishop of Muro, who considered him the 
chief ornament of his seminary, made common cause with them, and 
declared that he would never consent to the young man’s ordination 
if he left the diocese, | Alphonsus was greatly embarrassed, for if he 
accepted the postulant he would be saddling himself with a religious 
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to whom the doors of the priesthood would be closed. He would 
moreover incur the ill-will of the bishop, and thus shut against his 
missionaries an entrance into a diocese in which they might do great 
good. But could he on the other hand abandon a young man who 
was begging him to have compassion on him? “ Francis de Paula,” 
the Saint wrote to Cajone, May I9, 1755, “maddens me with his 
letters. He fills me with compassion, but I do not know what I can 
do for him. If it ever happened that he fled from home and came 
here I would not send him away, but I cannot write this tohim. I 
have a scruple for the Congregation to expose it to the risk of having 
a useless subject who could not be ordained; besides I could not write 
even this, because I fear that my letters are intercepted.” After two 
years Francis de Paula fled from the seminary and sought refuge 
at Ciorani. The bishop threatened to have recourse to the King. 
Alphonsus anticipated him by going to Naples and disposing the 
ministers in his favour, so that the young man entered the noviciate, 
and after a year’s trial made his profession. But the bishop did not 
for that acknowledge himself beaten. He declared that he would 
absolutely refuse the dimissorial letters, without which his subject 
could not be ordained. Some friends of the Saint however succeeded 
in making the prelate relent. He revoked his decision, but exacted 
a promise that none of his subjects should henceforth be received 
into the institute without his consent. Alphonsus agreed to the con- 
dition, for he felt sure that the now friendly bishop would of his own 
accord send postulants to the Congregation, and so the event proved.’ 

About the same time the Saint had another contest of the same 
kind, in which he took the part of a youth named Lewis Capuano, 
of Cava, who in despair of winning the consent of his parents to his 
vocation had also fled to Ciorani. His father threatened to procure 
the forcible intervention of the civil authorities, but Alphonsus wrote 
to the postulant: “Courage, my brother; I hope that God wishes 
great things of you, since hell is making such tumults to take away 


your vocation. You will very likely have to go, by order of the King, — 


to some monastery, as I told you, to be examined as to your real 
wishes. Recommend yourself to the Madonna and do not be afraid. 
Your relations will very likely go to the monastery to tempt you. 
The monks themselves may come to practise the devil’s art, under 
pretence of appeasing your mother and father, by representing to 
you that you are burdening your conscience by causing the loss of 
the souls of your parents. Pay no attention to these scruples. If 


It must be remembered that there was no mission-oath in Naples, nor any lack either of 
seminarists or-priests. They were even too numerous, 
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they wish to lose their souls the fault will be theirs. Say that you 
cannot to please them imperil your eternal salvation by losing your 
vocation, for you certainly have one.”! The relations in question 
relinquished the policy of force for that of persuasion. “I hear,” 
writes Alphonsus, on Aug. 4 of the same year, “that your mother and 
father are to come to Ciorani to tempt you by their tenderness and 
false reasons. Be on your guard, because this will be the last assault.” 
The youth of sixteen, thus fortified against the enemy, stood firm, 
made his profession on July 14, 1756, and became a great missionary, 
though unfortunately he did not persevere in the order till death. 

A certain secretary of the courts at Naples proved more obstinate 
than the relations of Capuano, and did not confine himself to empty 
threats. | His nephew, Constantine Santorelli, whom he had sent to 
study with the Jesuits, distinguished himself during all his course 
by his mature judgement, contempt of worldly pleasure, and above 
all by his true piety. At the age of eighteen he was attracted by the 
marvellous results of a mission given by the fathers of the institute. 
He resolved to join them, but his uncle showed himself openly hostile 
to the plan, and the young man on his confessor’s advice deferred its 
execution for some time. One day when he had expressed to one 
of the fathers his ardent desire to enter the noviciate, the latter 
replied : “ Reflect seriously, my child. This order is very young and 
very poor. In it men have hard work and even harder suffering. 
You are about to lay a heavy burden on your shoulders.” “F ather,” 
answered the intrepid youth, “that is just why I have chosen it. If 
the burden is heavy God will give me the grace to bear it.” 

His director at length decided that he had waited long enough, 
and that he might now consult Father Margotta about his vocation, 
Margotta took him to Nocera, where Alphonsus examined him and 
admitted him to the noviciate. The exasperated uncle drew up a 
petition to the King. His Majesty decided that the youth should be 
placed for a while in the monastery of the Minims at Nocera, where 
without doing any violence to his conscience his vocation might be 
tried. His uncle, brothers, and friends did not fail to lay siege to 
his good resolutions, but Santorelli, sustained by the advice and 
prayers of Alphonsus, stood firm. The Bishop of Nocera, who was 
_ deputed to make a report on the matter to the King, could not but 
speak highly of the youth’s constancy and praise his resolution. So 
with the monarch’s authorisation Santorelli returned to the noviciate, 
made his profession in 1759, and became one of the most distin- 
guished members of the order. 


* Letter of July 16, 1755. 
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Just about this time a curious circumstance took place in one 
of these contests about vocations. In the year 1757, two brothers 
named Fabius and Vincent Buonopane, equally noted for talent and 
piety, were studying at the seminary of Avellino. Fabius was seven- 
teen, Vincent three years younger. They belonged to a rich and 
much respected family of the district. Their mother had died two 
years after the birth of Vincent, but their father, Pascal Buonopane, 
had contracted a second marriage by which he had a large family. 
After a mission which the two boys attended, the brothers, who loved 
each other tenderly, resolved to enter the Congregation, without 
however communicating their resolution to one another. During the 
holidays Fabius obtained leave from his father to make a retreat at 
Caposele. “I am going away to enter the noviciate,” he said as he 
embraced his younger brother at parting. “I will rejoin you theres 
answered Vincent. Indeed Fabius did postulate, and was sent by 
Alphonsus to the noviciate of Ciorani. Meanwhile Vincent returned 
to the seminary of Avellino, where he distinguished himself above all 
the students by his piety, and a modesty which was truly angelic. 

Pascal Buonopane, though strongly opposed to his eldest son’s 
vocation, had permitted him to make trial of the noviciate, in the 
firm conviction that its hard life would soon prove too much for his 
perseverance, Before long the report was spread in the neighbour- 
hood that Fabius was spitting blood and dying of consumption. 
The unhappy father lost no time in sending Vincent, who was 
accompanied by a professor of the seminary, to Ciorani to bring the 
invalid home. But it had been a false alarm. Fabius was in excel- 
lent health, and had not the faintest wish to leave the noviciate. 


Another disappointment too was in store for the professor, for when | 


the time came to leave Vincent declared that he too wished to 
remain at Ciorani as a novice. The religious however refused to 
receive him, at least for the time being, so as not to exasperate his 
father. 

They were right, for the unhappy Pascal on learning that Fabius 
had remained in the monastery, while Vincent was anxious to join 
him there, flew into a violent passion. Vincent was despatched to 
the seminary, and his father swore that he would never consent to his 
entrance into religion. As for Fabius, the angry parent resolved to 
employ extreme measures, and have recourse to the King, to prevent 
him from pronouncing his vows. The better to give effectiito 
his plan he entered into correspondence with Baron Sarnelli, whose 
animosity against the fathers of Ciorani he well knew. 

. Things were at this pass when on the morning of Friday Nov. 17, 
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1758, while sitting on his bed he saw by the first light of dawn an 
unknown man in his room wearing the dress of the missionaries 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. No sooner had he raised his eyes 
to the mysterious individual than he heard this severe admoni- 
HomeitOm: themmouth sor the :strancer? | Cease: tov endeavour’ ‘to 
make your son Fabius leave the noviciate; no longer oppose 
the vocation: of- your son Vincent, for God is calling him to 
the Congregation in order to make him a saint. Our Lord will 
shortly try you in your other children, but resign yourself to His holy 
will; He will give you other sons to replace those He is asking from 
you.” The words were uttered in a clear and distinct voice, and 
the unknown visitant immediately disappeared. Buonopane, greatly 
moved, asked himself whether he were dreaming or waking, and 
whether he had seen a real being or some phantom of the imagination, 
But it was not long before he was answered on the point. Some 
hours after the apparition one of his children, aged five, playing near 
a cauldron of boiling water, was so severely scalded that it died within 
twenty-four hours. Was not this the trial announced by the mys- 
terious visitor? Pascal thenceforth ceased to oppose the vocation of 
his sons, and Baron Sarnelli was obliged to lay aside the petition 
which would have served his hostility so well. 

Fabius Buonopane pronounced his religious vows on Christmas 
Day 1758. His father’s house became the charitable hostelry 
where Alphonsus’ companions found shelter whenever night surprised 
them in the neighbourhood on their apostolic journeys. Pascal was 
always delighted to give them food and shelter. Still it cost him 
much to part with his little Vincenzo, his idol, his angel, the image of 
the good wife he had lost. He was afraid that the boy with the 
delicate constitution he had inherited from his mother would never 
be able to endure the hard life of the monastery. So he kept him 
three years longer at the seminary of Avellino, where Vincent made 
admirable progress in virtue, and grew more and more resolved to 
give himself entirely to God. But how was the youth to win the 
victory over parental love and opposition? Fabius one day explained 
to Alphonsus the difficulties his brother was encountering in respond- 
ing to God’s call. “Weare all fugitives,’ answered the Saint, “the 
poor boy will doubtless have to do as the rest of us, and fly from his 
father’s house.” But God arranged otherwise. One evening Vincent 
had retired to his room which he had made his oratory, and was 
praying fervently before his crucifix. He asked God to touch 
his father’s heart, after which he took a discipline and began to 
scourge himself without mercy. There was little likelihood that he 
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could be heard, for the room was in a remote part of the house; but 
God so willed that his father shouid at the very moment pass close 
by. The noise of the discipline attracted his attention, and he opened 
the door to behold his son scourging his innocent body with a hail of 
blows. He said nothing, but left the spot in tears repeating to him- 
self: “Go, my son, where God calls you.” Some days later a party of 
missionaries on their way to Apulia stopped at the house to spend the 
night. Next day, when the fathers were about to leave, their host said 
to the Superior: “Take my Vincent with you, and leave him in the 
noviciate at [liceto.”’? 

So ended the contest. Vincent took the habit of the Most Holy 
Redeemer on Dec. 25, 1761, and became the saint which the appari- 
tion had foretold. The rest of the prophecy, too, was fulfilled little 
by little. Pascal had three more sons, and one of these also entered 
the Congregation. It was not until seven years later that the father 
discovered the identity of the mysterious stranger who had revealed 
the future to him. In the year 1768 he was taking one of his sons to 
the seminary of Nola accompanied by Fabius. While on the road he 
determined to go as far as Arienzo to meet Alphonsus whom he had 
never seen, for the Saint, by this time Bishop of St. Agatha, was 
then living at Arienzo. Buonopane spent some time with the servant 
of God, and recommended himself warmly to his prayers. But it was 
remarked that during the whole of his visit he was silent and pensive, 
contrary to his wont. When asked the reason he at length replied: 
“ How could it be otherwise? When I saw the Bishop, I recognised 
the man who appeared to me ten years ago.” All the details of 
this apparition of Alphonsus were related by Pascal himself to his 
intimate friends, and were repeated by his son Fabius in 1788 at the 
process of beatification.’ 

Examples like these serve to illustrate the holy tenacity with 
which Alphonsus maintained his claims over the children whom God 
destined for his family. We may remark in passing the energy with 
which God Himself holds to the vocations which He has determined, 
since He employs all means, even miracles, to establish them. From 
this it is not hard to see how guilty are parents who for human ends, 
or through a misguided tenderness, oppose what God wishes fornthe 
sanctification of their sons and daughters. 

In founding his spiritual family the holy founder had no object in 


1 It will be remembered that a similar incident overcame the opposition of the father of 
St. Aloysius to the religious vocation of his son. 

2 Summ. super virtut. p. 692. Fabius Buonopane was present at the blessed death of 
Alphonsus, and himself died the death of the just in 1796. 
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view but that of making perfect those who gave themselves to him, so 
as to use them for the conversion of the world. He wished his 
children to be saints, and he wished it with that persevering energy 
which is the fruit of true love. No one could repeat with more 
sincerity than he the words of the Apostle: My little children, of 
whom 1am in labour again, until Christ be formed in you, the Christ 
of his meditations, the Christ of the twelve virtues which constituted 
his Rule, so that he might make them men of faith, hope, and 
charity, fraternal love, poverty, purity, and obedience, humility, mor- 
tification, recollection, prayer, and love of the Cross ; keeping their 
Kule up to the point of realising the words of Jesus: “And He that 
sent me is with me, and He hath not left me alone: for I do always 
the things that please Him.”’ This holiness, the supreme end of the 
religious life, he wished to be characteristic of his sons, and he imposed 
on them its practice with gentleness but decision. 

All who lived with him agree in representing him as a father 
full of goodness and kindness. For though, as Tannoia tells us, he 
had a natural disposition which was inclined to anger, he had also by 
nature an exceedingly kind heart. As he himself used to say, if he 
were inclined to err it was on the side of gentleness rather than of 
severity. “In the kind expression of his face there was,” says Villani, 
“something which strongly influenced souls and drew them towards 
him.” Villani expresses his astonishment that the servant of God 
with his kindness of heart, his mild and winning disposition, his 
relations with others always courteous and pleasant, seemed never 
to have formed a natural attachment for anyone.’ The explanation 
is of course to be found in the fact that the saints, like Jesus Himself, 
love with divine charity, and make themselves all things to all men, 
to attract souls not to themselves but to God; while, on the other 
hand, in the presence of a saint souls feel not a natural affection but 
that higher sentiment which is called veneration. 

Alphonsus had therefore to make no effort to govern with mild- 
ness, but never did this mildness degenerate into weakness. Knowing 
neither undue sympathies nor antipathies he saw in his subjects 
chiefly souls to be sanctified. He was charged with the task of 

. pdaalk ¥Ve. EO | > John viii. 29. 

* To this general statement of Villani’s we must except the tender filial love Al]phonsus 
had in earlier days for Mgr. Falcoia, as all their correspondence shows. God who is 
wonderful in His saints leads them in different ways. In some His love seems as it were 
jealous, absorbing all other close and personal friendship in this life into itself. Others, as 
St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, St. Philip, and St. Francis of Sales, have had intimate 


and even tender friendships, but always in God and for God. We may take St. John and 
St, Paul as representing the two types.— 7” 
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directing them in the narrow way, and he made no'compromise with 
deliberate faults or defects. He stimulated some, checked others, the 
disobedient he punished, and the truly incorrigible he expelled, so as 
to hinder the contagion of bad example from spreading. Such was 
his manner of acting towards all—lay brothers, novices, students, and 
fathers, as the documents and memoirs of this period abundantly 
prove. 

The lay-brothers had a full share of his solicitude no less than the 
choir-religious, and no means were neglected by him to promoting 
their spiritual advancement. “ They are the rowers,” he used to say, 
“who toil at the oar while the pilot is engaged in directing the course. 
If they help the fathers in temporal matters it is only just that we 
should help them in spiritual” He laid it down that they should 
receive exactly the same food and treatment as the fathers. Accord- 
ing to the Rule they were to be present at morning and evening 
meditation, at night prayers and the midday particular examen, to 
recite the rosary every day, to make a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and half an hour’s spiritual reading, to receive holy communion three 
times a week, and in addition to the monthly retreat to make four 
retreats of three days each during the different Ember days of the 
year. They were admitted to profession only after two noviciates of 
six months each, separated from each other by a more or less lengthy 
period of probation. Alphonsus required from them humility, 
obedience, and love of work as the chief virtues of their state. He 
never tolerated pride in a missionary; he regarded it as outrageous in 
a brother. “As to Brother N.,” he wrote to Father Margotta, Rector 
of Caposele, “ I hear that by his rude speeches, he disgusts not only 
the community but even guests ; especially by speaking with little 
respect to the fathers, and by acts of roughness and meanness. .. . 
I shall be obliged to move him from there and send him to Ciorani to 
serve the cook. Give him a good stirring up, and tell him also that if 
he becomes incorrigible, with all the good will I bear him, I shall 
be obliged in the end to drive him from the Congregation, if he will 
not keep his place as brother.”’ There was another lay-brother who 
showed a more decided bent for clock-making than for obedience ; 


«Send him to me,” he wrote to Father Cajone, “and if he does not: 


change his conduct, he will go and practise his trade elsewhere. It is 
not great clock-makers we need, but edifying brothers.” 


Brother Francis Tartaglione had been long in the Congregation, . 


striving with good will to walk in the footsteps of Vitus Curtius and 
St. Gerard. He was a good brother. Alphonsus had sent him to 


1 Letter of Mar. 7, 1751- 
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Rome with Father Villani, and nearly always took him in his own 
company when he made a stay in Naples. But it happened that 
Francis one day in the refectory at Nocera in a fit of anger so far 
forgot himself as to throwa glass at a companion. The fathers wished 
the offender to be expelled from the Congregation altogether, but 
Alphonsus would not consent to such extreme measures, though he 
gave him the severe penance of excluding him for a time. He wrote 
to Father Rossi, the Rector of Ciorani, as follows: “ Brother Francis 
does not deserve pity, but because he has been many years in the 
Congregation, and because he has humbled himself, we must use 
compassion with him. But it is necessary that he accept his penance, 
and that it be a long and severe one. Take the habit from him and 
let him put on secular dress, since he is now no longer a member of 
the Congregation, having been dismissed, but is like any other 
postulant. And in that there can be no indulgence. Let him remain 
secluded in the noviciate, without coming to the refectory, or going 
out, or coming to recreation. At table give him also some mortifica- 
tion. I leave it to your prudence, but mortify him. Help him, or 
have him helped as to his soul. Communion once a week.”! 

The good brother submitted humbly to this expiation, and it 
was only on Oct. 31 of that same year 1752, after a new noviciate 
of six months under Father Tannoia at Ciorani, that he was per- 
mitted to make his vows once more. Henceforth Alphonsus treated 
him with his usual kindness, sent him to Naples as companion to the 
Father Procurator, Margotta, and made him watch by his own mother 
on her death-bed when he himself was obliged to be absent, giving a 
mission at Beneventum. This good brother, whose life has been 
written by YTannoia, henceforth lived and died as a saint. His 
beautiful letter of submission to St. Alphonsus, after the writer had 
been stripped of the habit, deserves to be reproduced :— 

“Most Reverend Father,” he wrote, “I thank you for the favour 
~ you have done me in not expelling me from the Congregation. May 
God reward you for your charity. It seems to me that Our Lord 
has no more that He can do in order to make me love Him. I feel 
great sorrow for the sin I committed, but my disgrace in the eyes of 
men is really a great favour from God. I have repeated over and 
over again ‘O happy fault,’ for in all that I have had to suffer in 
penance I have only had what Jesus Christ had to suffer. He was 
humbled, despised, stripped of His garments, and clad in a robe of 
derision. Why then should I feel being made to wear secular dress ? 
If I may speak frankly—the first time I went out from the house | 

1 Letter of May 10, 1752, 
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was so absorbed in the thought of Jesus Christ being mocked and 
derided that I did not even realise I was wearing secular dress. 

“My prayer is one long thanksgiving. All that has happened 
to me I look on as coming from God’s love for me, and the protec- 
tion of the most holy Virgin Mary. Scarcely had I committed this 
outrage—for it was an outrage—than I had recourse to her protec- 
tion, and said two Ave Marzas ; then I went before the Blessed 
Sacrament and made a vow to endure any penance rather than leave 
the Congregation. I am here in great joy. -I even feel that my 
punishment is too light. I needed this fall to rouse me and take me 
out of my tepidity. I throw myself at your feet, Most Reverend 
Father, and humbly ask you to forgive me. I have done the same 
to all the fathers and brothers whom I have scandalised, and I hope 
that they have prayed to God for me.” 

For the rest of his life he lived mostly in the hospice at Naples, 
where he went to his reward Mar. 21, 1774, in his sixty-first year. 
Don Hercules de’ Liguori had the body taken to Nocera, where it 
was interred in the church of the fathers. 

At the beginning of January, 1756, the brothers of Iliceto, 
prompted by the example of the Carmelite lay-brothers who had 
succeeded in exempting themselves from washing the dishes, and by 
that of the Dominican lay-brothers who had tried to get some privilege 
or other, thought that they too should have their little revolution. 
They claimed as professed members that they should walk before the 
choir novices, take a szes¢a in winter as well as in summer, although 
the time allotted for repose at night was sufficient while the days 
were short, and take part like the fathers in the ordinary afternoon 
exercises, instead of putting them off till after the labours of the 
day. Finally they did not want to wash the dishes. We may easily 
imagine the effect produced on Alphonsus, with his humility and 
spirit of self-denial, on reading these demands, as proud as they 
were ridiculous. “I have just learned of the fine deeds of valour of 
the brothers,” he wrote to Father Tannoia, the Rector of Iliceto; 
“all of them by their agreement to seek to depart deserve to be 
expelled. This time I pardon it.’ Still he thought of sending 
away Brother Bartholomew, one of the novices who had been mixed 
up in the affair, though in the end he did not do so. He also made 
the principal ringleader return to the noviciate, and sent all the brothers 


the following. letter, which breathes at once a spirit of kindness and . 


ofijust rebuke!:— | 
“God knows, my brothers, with what grief I have learned of so 


1 Letter of Jan. 13, 1756. 
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many defects committed by you.in so short a time, and what dis- 
pleases me more, defects of pride, when you ought to attend ex- 
tremely to humility, which is the virtue most proper to lay-brothers. 
Come now, this time I forgive you (speaking in general); but do not 
for the future oblige me, I beg of you, to inflict a chastisement on 
you which might entail your eternal chastisement. For if you oblige 
me to drive you out of the Congregation I do not know what would 
become of you. Rather I should fear much for your eternal salvation. 
Do not think to put me ina difficulty and frighten me by saying that 
you wish to go. Of brothers who wish to come to the Congregation I 
send away some every day, and besides, even without receiving 
others, if you were to go I could order in a moment the extra 
brothers of the other houses to Iliceto. Let me therefore, I pray 
you, never again hear the words that you wish to go, because those 
words alone will be enough to oblige me to dismiss you from the 
Congregation. 

“Now that it is winter, you will make the common acts of the 
day in the evening, in which there is so much time, as you have not 
to study like the chorists, and further as the days are so short the 
afternoon repose is not necessary for you. You have enough at 
night. So it is done in the other houses. 

“I ask you, if you had remained at home, would you have re- 
posed and made reading and meditation during the day, or would 
you have worked? Charity however will always be shown to those 
of you who are not well and have special need of rest. Your place 
will always be the last—after the fathers, students, and novices, 
What a disgrace to see lay-brothers pretending to precedence of 
place! | ? 

“The Carmelites and Franciscans are Regulars, but you are in 
our Congregation where the Rector Major can send away and dis- 
miss subjects whenever he sees fit to do so. The proper office of 
chorister is to preach, hear confessions, and study. The office of 
lay-brothers is to serve and work at every thing which is commanded 
them. Wherefore know that to serve at table and to wash the 
dishes belongs to the brothers. It is only for humility that some- 
times, but only sometimes, this office is entrusted to the chorists. 
Well now, do not give me any more displeasure. I love you as 
brothers, but I wish you to be saints. What is the use of having 
come to the Congregation if you do not become saints? And the 
virtues most necessary to make you saints are humility, obedience, 
and patience in suffering ; for without suffering there is no sanctity. 

“I give my benediction to all the brothers of good will, and my 
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malediction. to all those: of bad: will, And’) remember, that’ my 
malediction comes accompanied by that of Jesus Christ.” 

Still the storm in a teacup was soon over—the fear inspired by 
Alphonsus’ letter became the beginning of wisdom for the few rest- 
less spirits who had provoked it. . 

The most interesting portion of the Congregation was beyond 
question the noviciate which was now in a very flourishing condition. 
Here Alphonsus had not so much to stimulate the fervour of his dear 
children, as above all, to ensure their perseverance. As a rule they 
came to the house of God full of fervour, as fugitives from the world 
and their families, and resolved to make every sacrifice for the love 
of God. But experience showed that this blaze of enthusiasm was 
not unfrequently extinguished after profession, With the result that 
many regrettable defections took place. The Neapolitan, with his 
devout soul, his warm and enthusiastic imagination, with the frugal 
and severe regime to which he is accustomed, gives himself gener- 
ously to God. If he perseveres he becomes a saint, but his character 


inclines him to inconstancy. Temptations from without were added » 


to the novice’s interior trials. Parents, either through affection or 
self-interest, in despair at seeing their sons escape from them, resorted 
to all kinds of devices to snatch them from the monastery, going so 
far sometimes as to seize on them when outeon a walk and drag 
them home by force. They held before the. eyes of their children 
easy chances of obtaining a lucrative and honourable position in 
their own parishes, the happiness of living in their families sur- 
rounded by those dear to them, the joy that their aged grand- 
parents would feel at having their death-beds surrounded by their 


grandchildren. By the feelings thus aroused the hearts of the 


young religious became overcast, and the storms which these clouds 
portended often brought shipwreck in their train. Moreover people 
in those days of regalism were not slow to ask themselves whether 
yows made in a Congregation which had not been approved entailed 
any very serious obligation, since they had not the royal sanction. 
It was not surprising therefore under the circumstances that in spite 
of the oath of perseverance Alphonsus had to lament a number of 
culpable defections. 

Indeed the number of defections in the first fifty years of the 
Congregation, as shown by the Catalogue, would be saddening if we 


did not remember the circumstances and the age. Fervent beginners | 


in the religious life sometimes say: ‘Oh, that I had lived among the 
first companions of my holy Father.’ ‘Well, we may answer, ‘and 
if you had you would have had the same helps, and also the same 
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difficulties as now. You would have found men becoming saints, 
and you can become one now. You would have found men of ordi- 
nary and even tepid life, as no doubt you could find now, if it were 
right to look for such things. No one age has a monopoly of holi- 
ness. Brother Elias, not less than St. Antony, was a companion of 
St. Francis,and Simon Rodriguez, though he was not a Brother Elias, 
was, no less than St. Francis Xavier, a companion of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. With all the intercessors a religious order has in heaven 
at all times can it produce saints if its children would only wd? to 
become saints—yes, even in cases when there may be some general 
relaxation from the first fervour of the institute. If the reformed 
rule of Carmel put the crown on the sanctity of St. Teresa, the un- 
reformed rule produced St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi. So it has been 
at all times, and if we are tepid we have only ourselves to blame. 

Alphonsus’ great care was to strengthen his novices against temp- 
tation. “My children,” he would often say to them, “vocation and 
perseverance are two distinct graces. God may give us the former 
in the midst of our acts of infidelity; but the second we can only 
obtain‘by our prayers and good works. The devil is anxious to rob 
us of this crown of perseverance.” “To triumph over these tem pta- 
tions,” he would add, “a novice needs humility, obedience, and open- 
ness of heart. Humility disarms the devil, who is pride itself ; 
obedience to superiors preserves us from straying from the right 
path ; openness of heart dispels temptation as the sun dispels the 
clouds,” 

He would have the novice master all heart for his charges, “He 
never ceased to impress this upon me,” says Tannoia, “during the 
twenty-four years I had the direction of the noviciate.” ! He himself 
entertained for them an affection which was quite paternal. It was 
his delight whenever he was in the noviciate house to spend the 
evening recreation with the novices, and he never failed to be present 
at this during the fifteen months his young men were at Nocera, from 
July 1756 to the middle of October 1757. All of them listened to 
him with joy and some even made notes of what he said. « He used 
to say frequently,” says Brother Messina, “‘He who neglects prayer can 
do nothing good. All blessings come to us through prayer.’ One day 
he showed us that the cross cannot be avoided. ‘The hermits,’ he 
said, ‘thought that they were avoiding the cross and temptations by 
flying-from the world. They deemed themselves beyond attack in 
their solitude. But God sent them heavier crosses than even the 
devil and the flesh laid upon their shoulders. It is in vain tO-thy. 16 


*Tann. II., 63. 
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escape—God wills that all of us should have a cross, and everyone 
must carry his own. On another occasion he put us on our guard 
against being discouraged: ‘Do not be cast down,’ he said, ‘at the sight 
of your faults. Without the help of God we cannot but sin. Humble 
yourselves before God, make a good resolution, and then go forward 
with courage!’ ‘If they who write the lives of the saints, he added, 
‘would note their defects as well as their virtues, their lives would be 
much longer than they are.” This saying is very true, and yet we 
doubt whether the most critical could apply it to any great extent 
to its author, if we may believe Father Cajone, one of the principal 
witnesses at the process of beatification ; for he did not hesitate to 
affirm: “In the thousands of circumstances which brought me into 
relationship with the Servant of God during the long years that I 
knew him, whether as Superior of the Congregation, as Bishop, or 
during the period between his resignation and his blessed death, I 
declare before God that I never saw a fault in him. I am aware 
of the gravity of the cause which is under examination, but truth 
obliges me to make this declaration.” * 

We may imagine the impression likely to be produced on the 
young men by the words and deeds of a saint who had reached such 
high perfection. He trained them to a hard life, to humiliations, 
mortifications, and severe abstinence. But in this he led the way 
himself, and they showed themselves eager to walk in the footsteps 
of their good father up the rough steep road of sanctity. Indeed, 
advance they must at all costs or leave the noviciate. Following the 
example of Alphonsus, who had even in this respect bound himself 
by vow, all the members of the Congregation, novices as well as the 
rest, fasted on bread and water on Saturdays. The holy Founder 


1 Perhaps to fulfil the condition mentioned by St. Alphonsus it would be necessary for the 
saints to write their own biography. That they could not avoid all faults during life, without 
a stupendous miracle which we have no right to postulate, is of faith. “// any one says,” 
so the Council of Trent lays down (Sess. vi. can, 23), “that a man once justified... can 
in his whole life avoid all sins, even vential sins, except by a spectal privilege of God, such as 
the Church holds was given to the Blessed Vi trgin, let him be anathema.’ Nor can we suppose 
that the saints went frequently to confession during a long life without ever giving fresh 
matter for absolution. But though they could not avoid a// venial sins, they could avoid all 
venial sins which were deliberate. Their faults would be mostly such as were known only to 
their own hearts, illumined as these were by a special divine grace—little faults of surprise 
and impatience, little acts of self-will and self-love, sloth in their prayers, want of faith 
shown by too great reliance on human means, want of prudence, want of consideration for 
others. The evidence of Cajone given in the text is no doubt perfectly truthful, and a great 
testimony to the effect the Saint’s life produced on those who lived with him, whereas, as is 
well known, intimacy is the shatterer of ordinary reputations—still there were many far 
better witnesses to the Saint’s daily life, for Cajone saw Alphonsus very little after 1762, 
and not at all after the division of 1780.— 77. 
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laid great stress on this observance, for, he used to say, without a 
great devotion to the Blessed Virgin they would never persevere. 
Once it happened that ona certain Saturday of the year 1757 two 
novices were taking some biscuit at the second table for their evening 
meai. Alphonsus who was also in the refectory at the time, hearing 
the noise they made crunching the hard bread, thought that they 
were cracking nuts. At recreation time he asked the novice master 
about this. “As I had served at table,” adds Messina, “I. was sum- 
moned to tell what I knew on the matter. I answered that my 
fellow-novices had had nothing but biscuit and water like all the 
rest; but our father afraid that I might be screening them, questioned 
the cook and the refectorian as well. They told him that no fruit 
had appeared on the table. Our father took this opportunity of 
urging the novice master not to allow laxity among the novices in 
the custom of fasting every Saturday on bread and water. ‘I shall 
ask about your faithfulness on this point,’ he said to us, ‘before 
admitting you to profession.’ ” 

After the forty days of Lenten fast the novices naturally looked 
forward to the feast of Easter. As the table is abundantly furnished 
on this day with meat and doéc7 (sweet dishes), there might be some 
ground for fearing lest on that day the spirit of mortification might 
become only a vague remembrance. Alphonsus was ready for the 
emergency. “On Holy Saturday of this same year 1757,” says 
Messina, “our father said publicly at night prayers: ‘To-morrow is 
the holy feast of Easter. All who feel their digestions more or less 
disturbed on Monday morning are not to go to communion. Con- 
sider yourselves duly warned.’ We profited so well by the warning 
that next day we counted the mouthfuls we ate for fear of not being 
able to receive holy communion.” Alphonsus with his sense of 
humour was not above having a joke sometimes at the expense of his 
beloved novices. 

When any one of his children was visited by illness Alphonsus 
tended him with all a mother’s care. There was in the noviciate at 
this time a young orphan named Cajetan Gaudioso, who had lost’ his 
father at the age of three and his mother four years later, and had 
been brought up by his uncle, a canon of Cava. When about eleven 
years of age he had been placed in the seminary, where he lived like 
a little saint. Whenever he saw a missionary of the Most Holy 
Redeemer he begged for admission into the noviciate, but invariably 
met with the answer that he was too young. He went at last to 
Nocera to beg Alphonsus not to keep him waiting any longer. The 
holy Founder, moved by the tears of the gentle boy, gave him the 
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habit on July 20, 1756. Gaudioso was but fifteen years old. In the 
noviciate he charmed all, as he had done at the seminary, by his 
virtue and angelic piety. But heaven envied earth this choice soul. 
The novice fell ill in the month of October, and all Alphonsus’ efforts 
to effect a cure were in vain. He sent him to Ciorani, then called 
him back to Nocera, and finally in the April of 1757 sent him to 
spend some time at Cava with his uncle. There the boy was almost 
immediately stricken with apoplexy, and lost the power of speech. 
One of the fathers assisted him in his last moments, and it was in his 
arms that the novice mentally pronounced his vows before dying. 
What his tongue could not utter, his tearful eyes, fixed on the images 
of Jesus and Mary, expressed with a depth of feeling which went to 
the hearts of all present. His confessor testified that Gaudioso had 
never lost his baptismal innocence, and a miracle worked on the day 
of his funeral gave testimony to his exalted sanctity. On hearing of 
his death Alphonsus said a few words which may serve as his pane- 
gyric: “ This youth has put a holy envy into my heart. He was an 
angel indeed. Dear child of benediction, blessed Gaudioso !” 

The house of Nocera counted at this time fifty inmates, twenty- 
five novices and twenty-five professed. Ever since the Saint, in the 
interests of peace, had restored to Contaldi the gift he had received 
from him, the house was without revenue, and the Father Minister 
was obliged to ask himself every day how he was to get food for all 
these mouths. “The Servant of God,” relates the student, Messina, 
“sed to stimulate us to have confidence. ‘My children,’ he used to 
say, ‘do not be afraid ; Divine Providence distributes provisions 
according to the number of subjects.” Still the bitter day did come 
when he was obliged to separate himself from his young men, the hope 
of his flock. The building was becoming too small to accommodate 
them all, cases of sickness grew more Numerous, supplies were lacking. 
And yet in the midst of all this trouble Alphonsus was. able to send 
the following cheerful letter to Father Cajone, the Rector of Caposele 
who appealed to him for help :— 

“T have read your letter,” he says playfully, “and I said to myself: 
‘Only this violin was wanting, and now the orchestra is complete.’ 

“Your Reverence asks me for Petrella’s Mass. First of all Petrella 
has gone to Iliceto. Then you must know that Don Xavier (Father 
Rossi, Rector of Ciorani) would like to cry out for more masses when 
he comes, for he has forty subjects, and two thousand ducats of debt, 
and what he gets from the vineyard he has to pay the Baron 
(Sarnelli); but seeing the misery of this house he has not the 
courage to speak of it. Therefore to take away Petrella’s mass from 
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Ciorani is not to be thought of, all the more as that mass truly sup- 


ports it. 
“Then to give you some other mass I should have to take 


it from this house of Pagani. Now you know the fine state of this 
house. We have two hundred ducats of debt which we owed to 
butchers, and such like, who would like to be paid. Hence Father 
Mazzini protests that he has no confidence in being able to maintain 
the noviciate, even though I have assigned another mass to him, 
which [ had assigned to the broken down house of Iliceto, in so much 
that if there were not some hope of alms it would be necessary to move 
the noviciate from here. 

“ Now consider, from whom could I take this mass? I compas- 
sionate you, and say that you all have reason on your side. But 
I should like to see anyone who would tell me how I am to act 
to satisfy you. I used to praise you for not asking for anything, 
and I see that after all you do ask, constrained by necessity. 
But we must needs embrace our sister Patience who is own sister of 
Poverty? 

On the 14th of October Alphonsus was constrained by necessity - 
to send the novices to Iliceto, where God looked after them for- three 
years, until the noviciate was definitely installed at Sant’ Angelo a 
Cupolo. He himself never ceased to watch over them from Nocera. 
He wrote to Father Tannoia on June 24, 1756: “I have received a 
packet of letters from the novices, thanking me for giving them 
the Blessed Sacrament (in their chapel). But I hear that they go to 
excess, and that they have begun to get ill, for example N.N., etc. 
So I pray you to moderate their prayer in the oratory of the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is enough if they make the usual visit, adding to it in 
the evening and during the day one or two short visits, but these must 
not last more than half of a quarter ofan hour. I mean apart from days 
of retreat. JI am not answering the letters of the novices. It would 
take me two months to answer them. 

“T hear that you are not eating soup (minestra) there. Why do 
you not send to Ascoli as you have four saddle horses? It would be 
well to send round the neighbourhood for a little shift of grain, but 
the misfortune is who are you to send ? | 

“Father N. I see has told me the truth, because truly there are no 
means of living in that place. Iam sending you now a little help, 
but afterwards what is to be done? It is pitiful to see such sufferings 
for so many poor boys who have only just left the world.” 

On Jan. 28, 1762, he replied to the Christmas greetings which had 


' Letter of August, 1756. 
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been sent him by writing a collective letter to the novices, ordering 
it to be read in the chapel so that it might be listened to with more 
attention and devotion. It is a beautiful exhortation to persever- 
ance. 

“ My very dear brothers,” he said, “God knows how much I envy 
you. Would that I too had had the happiness to have withdrawn in 
my youth to the house of God, and there dwelt with so many good 
companions who draw one another to love Our Lord more and more, 
far from the accursed world where so many souls are lost! I envy 
you, I say, and I recommend to you to thank God continually for the 
erace He has conferred on you of leaving the world for love of Him. 
These are graces that are not given to all. How many young men, 
your companions, are still in your native place, distracted, unquiet, a 
prey to a thousand dangers, and perhaps even far from God? Be- 
cause with a youth passed in the midst of the world it is very difficult 
to escape being the slave of the devil. 

“But be on your guard, because the enemy is always trying to 
make you lose your vocation. Once he has gained this point he has 
gained all. Make up your mind, each of you, that every one of you 
will have to have his own storm in the midst of darkness. There is 
no other remedy for you then than, without reasoning with the 
temptation, to have recourse immediately to God, saying to Him: 
‘Lord I have given myself to Thee, I will not leave Thee; even 
though all should leave Thee, yet will I not leave Thee. Especially 
have recourse to most holy Mary, who is called the Mother of perse- 
verance. He who has recourse and continues to have recourse to the 
Madonna, it is not possible that he should ever lose his vocation. 
Hold it for certain that he who dies in the Congregation will not only 
be saved but will be saved as a saint, and will have a great place in 
Paradise. Bind yourselves, then, ever more and more with love to 
Jesus Christ. Love is that golden chain which attaches souls to God, 
and binds them so closely that it appears they are no longer able to 
separate themselves from Him. Always therefore I pray you make 
acts of love, in your meditation, communions, in the visits (to the 
Blessed Sacrament), during reading, in your cells, in the refectory, in 
the wood, in all places and all times. He who loves Jesus Christ 
from his heart has no fear of losing Him, and is content to suffer 
every pain, all contempt, and all poverty for His love. 

“And he who does not follow this road will easily lose his 
vocation, which is the greatest misfortune, my beloved brothers, 
which can befall you. Wherefore I pray God to send you death 
much sooner than this misfortune of losing your vocation, which 
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afterwards will draw down on you all other misfortunes. Your voca- 
tion lost and yourselves gone back to the world, after having turned 
your back on God, know that you will have no more courage to 
betake yourselves to prayer, because in doing so you will always feel 
yourselves reproached with your infidelity. Then abandoning prayer 
(as is most easy), and finding yourselves again in the midst of the 
world, of bad companions, and occasions of sin, and abandoned by 
those special helps of God—who usually treats in this manner those 
who are unfaithful to His call—I do not know what will become of 
you in this life or in eternity. 

“Again if you are saved, which will be very difficult, at least 
you will lose that great crown which God holds prepared for you if 
you remain faithful; and on this earth be assured you will have 
a life always unhappy, always full of inquietudes, and tormented 
continually with the remorse of having left God for your own caprice. 
I repeat, I pray God that He may send you death before that mis- 
fortune, 

“Courage then. I bless you in the name of the Most Holy Trinity, 
and especially in the name of Jesus Christ, who has merited for you 
by His death the great and priceless grace of your vocation. I bless 
you also in the name of the Blessed Virgin Mary, that she may obtain 
for you holy perseverance. I pray you to love the Madonna very 
much, and to call on her always for help if you wish to become saints. 
Courage then. Be joyful; make yourselves saints, and have a great 
love for Jesus Christ, who for love of each of you has given His Blood 
and His life. Make yourselves saints, and pray to God for me, a poor 
old man who am near to death, and find I have done nothing for God. 
Do you at least remain to love Him for me. 

“But I hope before I die to see you all and embrace you all 
here, after you are bound to Jesus Christ by the holy vows. I pray 
always for you every day and many times a day; and do you do the 
same for me. I embrace you in the heart of Jesus Christ and I bless 
you again. Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and Teresa.” 

To this letter, prompted by the tenderest affection, he added a 
final recommendation, which shows still more forcibly his solicitude 
for his children: “I pray you.all,” he said, “if anyone feels himself 
assailed by some temptation against his vocation—I do not mean 
passing temptations, but those that are lasting—let him write to me 
at once, and let him not take any resolution before receiving my 
answer, and then let him do what he wishes.” 

Under this wise and paternal direction nearly all the novices 
reached their profession. Sixty subjects took the vows between 
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1756 and 1762, with the firm intention of giving themselves entirely 
to God. But their difficulties and trials increased and multiplied 
after they had left the noviciate. In the following chapter we shall see 
the prudence with which Alphonsus governed the professed, chorists, 
both students and missionaries, and strove to make them grow in 
sanctity by an inviolable fidelity to their engagements. 
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Ae the end of the year of noviciate the students consecrated six 

years to the study of the sacred sciences. The period of 
study is a hard one everywhere, but it is especially hard in the 
monastery, where the scholastic must combine love of knowledge 
with love of prayer, and intellectual labours with the exercises of the 
religious life. What temptations must the student undergo during 
these six long years! What painful mortifications, what embarrass- 
ments in his studies, what aridity in his prayers, what bodily 
sufferings, how many assaults perhaps even from his relations must 
he sustain! “Combats without, fears within,’! said St. Paul, and 
many are the students who might apply the maxim to themselves, 
when they have to combat the enemies of their vocation as well as 
the repugnance of nature. Alphonsus felt a great compassion 
for these young plants, still so frail, and compelled to grow to 
maturity in the midst of storms. So while carefully watching over 
the developement of their mind, he was still more bent on strengthen- 
ing their character by the practice of the religious virtues—the only 
way of assuring their perseverance. 

The holy Founder was determined that his missionaries should 
have a thorough knowledge of the sciences necessary for them as 
preachers and converters of souls. We must exercise the intellectual 
faculties, he says in his Rule, and not be like those who by a life of 
idleness do not fear to tempt God. God is not obliged to work 
miracles. ‘We must therefore, he says, quoting St. Ignatius, use our 
intelligence as if the conversion of souls depended on us alone, and 
put all our confidence in God as if we could do nothing of ourselves. 
For God does all things by His grace, but He makes use of our 
efforts as means to attain His ends. It is His will therefore that we 
should employ in His great work all the intelligence and all the 
strength He has bestowed upon us. If we fail to do so He will 
deprive us of His help, and treat us as useless and idle servants, 
deserving of reprobation. The missionary then must apply himself 
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constantly to study, and pass his life among books, so that he may 
have a thorough knowledge of the sciences which adorned the soul 
of our Divine Master and Most Holy Redeemer.! 

The work to which the students apply themselves during their 
years of study is exclusively the sacred sciences. The course of 
philosophy, a necessary preparation for that of theology, lasts at 
least two years; dogmatic theology, together with a study of the 
general history of the Church, another two; moral theology and 
canon law, together with Holy Scripture, two years more. As for 
Holy Scripture the Saint wished that his missionaries should have it 
always in their hands. ' As preachers of the word of God, they must 
daily nourish themselves with the same divine word. Even the 
novices, who according to the Rule abstain from all study during 
their year of probation, are yet bound to learn a daily portion by 
heart. 

The attention of the Saint was mainly concentrated on moral 
theology, which he regarded as being not only the most necessary but 
the most difficult subject a missionary has to learn. He composed 
his great work because, as he tells us himself in the preface, none of 
the manuals in existence in his time seemed to him to be suitable for 
his students. He found them either too long or too short, too lax or 
too rigid. He recommended his Moral Theology to the missionaries, 
and required it to be taught in his house of studies. ‘“ Weigh care- 
fully,” he says to his religious, “what I have written at the cost of so 
much labour, thought, and research. And this labour, my brothers, I 
did not undertake for others, nor to win praise; were I to get from it 
only a little smoke I would have gladly done much less. God knows 
all the weariness and labour it has cost me! I did it only for you, 
my brothers, in order that you might have a solid doctrine to follow, 
or at least that you might proceed with reflection. I confess that I 
held many opinions at first to be solid which I have afterwards seen 
to be improbable. Wherefore I pray all, students and confessors, to 
read my book, since I composed it for this end, and then let them 
follow what seems best to them before God.” ” 

Nor was he content merely with setting forth in his book the 
moral teaching which he deemed most equitable and safe. The study 
appeared to him to present so many difficulties that he reserved the 
teaching of it to himself. After the students had finished their course 
of dogmatic theology they went to Pagani, and there the holy 
Founder, the practical missionary, the already famous writer, would 


ly, Rules and Constitutions of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, paras. 51-57. 
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leave his occupations, many and grave as they were, to instruct his 
beloved children himself. “He did this,” said one of his pupils, 
“with the greatest patience and the most tender charity.” To these 
lessons in morals he added for the young priests practical instructions 
on the methods of hearing confessions, preaching, and other mis- 
-sionary duties. “I remember,” relates Father Carmen Picone; “that 
one day he wanted to teach us how to make the act of contrition 
which ends the evening sermon. After giving us some instructions 
on the subject, he selected me to speak in presence of my companions. 
I made a poor performance, for after a little our good father took the 
crucifix from my hands, and began himself to make the act of contri- 
tion before us all. Then we beheld him present the crucifix with so 
much feeling, we heard him give utterance to sentiments so fervent 
and affections so tender ‘and moving that our deceased Father 
Ruscigno could not restrain himself, and cried out: ‘Father, you 
would make the very walls weep!’” 

As for dogmatic theology the manuals of his time were not more 
satisfactory to him than those of morals. They were not written in 
a way to form preachers and missionaries. For this reason he had 
entrusted Father Cafaro with the task of composing a number of 
treatises, but that great missionary, ever in pursuit’ of sinners, was 
unable to do very much at the work. The learned Father de Meo, 
who taught dogma after the adventure with Muscari, took up the 
task which he was well qualified to bring to a happy issue; but in his 
passion for erudition he gave his treatises an historical rather than an 
expository character. Being obliged to interrupt his course on 
account of illness he was replaced in 1757 by Father de Leo, one of 
the most distinguished members of the Congregation. Father de Leo 
had entered the noviciate at the age of nineteen and was now thirty, 
He was an excellent religious, a learned and eloquent missionary, and 
endowed with all the qualities requisite for the cultivation of the 
minds entrusted to him.! 

At Alphonsus’ command he too undertook the composition of 
dogmatic treatises, conforming himself both as to the substance and 
the form of his writings to the instructions given him in great detail 
by the holy Founder. After consulting leading authors like Habert, 
Contenson, Petavius, Tournely, and Gonet, the professor was to 
compose not an encyclopaedia on each of the different subjects, but 
/nsiatutes, containing the principal subjects with the most solid proofs 
in their favour and the most serious objections which might be 


1 Father Francis de Leo preached the funeral sermon on St. Alphonsus in August 1787, 
He died himself in 18rr, after sixty-five years of religious life. 
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brought against them—the whole to be written in a concise but clear 
and transparent style. “In this way,” said Alphonsus, “ the students 
perfectly, even if summarily, taught, will not advance any error or give 
as certain an opinion which is open to dispute. They will always be 
able to read, if necessary, authors who treat of the different subjects 
at greater length.”? “In other words,” he added ina letter of July 
15, 1757, to Father Cajone, “ what I want Father de Leo to do is to 
set forth the dogmas together with the main distinctions, terms, and 
scholastic questions, and so give us the Institutes necessary for 
preachers, without losing himself in historical details like Father de 
Meo, or in a multitude of secondary questions, which each may study 
in private if he wish.” 

Was Father de Leo more successful than his predecessors in con- 
tenting the Saint? Wedo not know, for his work has never seen 
the light. But it is to be regretted that Alphonsus himself was 
not able to realise his own proposal, for we see from all he wrote 
on dogmatic questions that, with his great discernment and his prac- 
tical sense, he might easily have condensed in a compendium the 
treasures of acuteness and learning accumulated in his works. 

Another question of capital importance for the students was the 
selection of their lectors. It is very easy for an able man to bias 
the mind of his scholars, and give them very bad lessons, even with 
the best of authors in his hands. The case of Father Muscari had put 
Alphonsus on his guard on this point. The lector must either give 
the official teaching of the Congregation, or leave his chair. “The 
Saint who himself taught the moral theology did not wish the 
professor of dogma to adopt, in such parts of his subject as trenched 
upon morals, opinions contrary to those usual in moral theology. 
“Tn scholastic questions about the sacraments,” he says, “I do not 
wish opinions taught contrary to what we hold in moral theology ; I 
speak of the principal questions, such as attrition, the minister of the 
sacrament of matrimony, the intention required in the minister of 
doing what the Church does, and so on. In these and such like 
principal questions | wish the lectors to follow and defend as much 
as they can the commonly received opinions, and those which I have 
taught in my Moral Theology. I do not write to Father Leo himself, 
because the brother is just starting, but your Reverence will tell him 
that on this point I do not wish any reply. If the lector is of a con- 
trary opinion let him keep it to himself. For the rest he must 
practise obedience, and try to defend our opinions by the best argu- 
ments he can find, trying to be eager only for those opinions which 
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are pleasing to obedience.”' Elsewhere he says: “I recommend 
Father Rizzi to exercise the students in sustaining an argument and 
drawing conclusions, and that with regard to grace he will make them 
well established in the system of our little book on Prayers. eh 

Father Rizzi, a religious full of piety and as learned as he was 
eloquent, had entered the order after having taught in a seminary 
certain Gallican theses about the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. 
Alphonsus loved and esteemed him on account of his talents and 
virtues, but he did not on that account hesitate to reproach him with 
his tendencies. Once when Rizzi was about to give a retreat to a 
religious community, he recommended to his care a certain soul 
closely united to God but much tormented by scruples. “ Exhort 
her especially,” he wrote, “not to omit the daily communion I have 
given her. You are not, I hope, a disciple of Arnauld, as you are, 
they tell me, of Juenin, who denies infallibility to the Pope zzsz 
consensus Ecclesiae accedat [except when his decrees have received 
the assent of the Church]. It isa thing (I say the truth) that has 
scandalised me, to see an Italian priest—for the French are prejudiced 
in this matter—holding Papal definitions to be fallible when Bellar- 
mine, Bafiez, and Suarez regard our opinion as proximate to faith, 
and the contrary, says Bellarmine, vedetus omnino erronea et haerest 
Proxima |seems altogether erroneous and proximate to heresy]. That 
amounts to saying that to be a probabiliorist is to hold an opinion 
proximate to heresy as more probable! But enough of this. If 
your RKeverence wishes to hold this opinion, I pray you not to say 
any more to anyone that you hold this opinion ; because it might 
happen that one of our young men might hold it as probable, relying 
on your authority.”® | 

Rizzi was obedient and profited by the warning, but Alphonsus 
did not always find minds so amenable. He had engaged a father of 
great capacity, named Vincent Striano,to help him at Nocera with. 
his moral class. This religious, who was still young, allowed himself 
to be tempted by the demon of pride, began to entertain a high 
opinion of his own talents, sought applause, and as a natural conse- 
quence conceived a distaste for piety. The warnings he received 
about his conduct irritated him, instead of changing him for. the 
better. His vainglory led him so far as to combat Alphonsus’ moral 
doctrines, and to show contempt for the wisest authors, in favour of 


'Thed. 
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the ultra-rigorists and their system. After many but vain attempts 
to bring him back to common sense, the Saint deprived him of his 
charge, forbade him to hear confessions, and sent him to Ciorani to 
teach humanities. Too full of himself to support this humiliation he 
declared that he could not accept his removal, because his presence at 
Nocera was required to assist his family in an important lawsuit. 
“My child,” said Alphonsus, “ you are persisting in your obstinacy, 
and you will have a sad end.” Striano was excluded from the 
Congregation, and returned to his home, where he could hear con- 
tinually the bell of the monastery ringing for the different exercises, 
and reminding him perpetually of his lost vocation. He fell into a 
kind of despair. Shortly afterwards he was attacked by a terrible 
cancer. Then at last he saw his error in confusion and repentance, 
and asked the holy founder’s pardon. When on the point of death 
he begged as a favour to be restored to the Congregation and buried 
among the religious of the monastery, and this was eranted by Father 
Villani, who was Vicar General at the time. 

All these facts show how earnestly Alphonsus insisted on purity 
of doctrine, the crowning blessing of every religious society. He 
felt obliged then to give his students lectors whom he could rely on 
absolutely, and would never admit that a true superior who is bound 
to be a father could permit proud or extravagant teachers to poison 
the minds of his children.! From the students he required serious 
application to the class matter of the day, both as an exercise of 
the virtue of obedience and as a means of acquiring true knowledge. 
He did not like to see the young philosopher or the young theolo- 
gian flitting about from one book to another, still less to see them 


1 On the other hand the reader must not think that because St. Alphonsus did not wish 
his young students to be taught improbable opinions as certainties, nor novelties, and what 
in Father Rizzi’s case would now be formal heresy, as Catholic truth, that therefore he did 
not wish his fathers to use their minds in matters freely debated in the Church. The very 
contrary is his spirit, and few founders have left their children more free. Thus, great 
moralist though he was, he wrote in his circular of Aug. 8, 1754 : “¢T do not pretend that 
my opinions must necessarily be followed, but I beg that before you reject them you read 
the book (the Moral Theology), and weigh what I have written with so much labour, 
enquiry, and study. Now I did not undertake this labour, my brothers, for others... . 
I have done it solely for you. .. . Wherefore I beg all the confessors, as well as the 
students, to read my book, for I wrote it for this end, and then let them follow the opinions 
which seem best to them before God.” He praises the Society for the same breadth of 
view, for on March 30, 1756, he wrote to Remcndini: ‘‘If I hold any strict opinion 
against any Jesuit writer I hold it perhaps almost always on the authority of other Jesuit 
writers, from whom I confess that I have learnt what little I have written, because, as I 
always say, they have been and are the masters of morals. And it is not true that the 
Jesuits have followed ore another like sheep, as some rigotists say, but in many opinions 
one writer is opposed to another.”— 77. 
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devouring the sacred orators on the plea of making striking extracts 
for the pulpit. “That is neglecting the essential for the accessory,” 
he used to say. “It is only after finishing your theology that you 
can begin with profit to collect matter for sermons. To do so before 
is to labour without fruit and to the detriment of your studies.” The 
observation was perfectly true, for if Boileau has said that before 
writing a man must learn to think, it is equally certain that before 
beginning to collect he must have sufficient knowledge and judge- 
ment to be able to discern what should and what should not enter 
the collection. One student who had a craze for the making of 
extracts refused to correct himself and to obey, after frequent repri- 
mands. The Saint sent him home with the prediction that sad 
effects would ensue from his disobedience; and so it happened, for 
the unhappy youth, after a wandering and useless life, was reduced 
to keeping an inn and died unknown in a miserable tavern. 

The religious life combined with a life of study may easily 
destroy the health of the students, unless moderation is observed. 
Aiphonsus watched with the greatest care over this point consider- 
ing with the proverb, that a live ass is better than a dead lion. 
Indeed what can the most learned of missionaries do without his 
health? “I am told,’ he wrote to Father Cajone, “that Brother 
de Michele is looking as ill as ever. I beg your Reverence to see 
how he is; and if necessary forbid him not only the studies from 
which I have already dispensed him, but study of all kind. If this 
young man has a relapse he will never get over it. Brother Nigro 
also I hear has internal troubles, and so have others. I give your 
Reverence all my powers, that you may moderate the study, and in 
case of doubt always incline to the side of health. I give you my 
powers,-but see that afterwards your Reverence gives me an account.” 
He wrote this on the 27th October, 1756. On July 15, 1757, he 
added: “I hear that more than one student is rather unwell. In 
the morning in this hot weather make them go out for all the time 
that they can walk without danger from the sun, that is before the 
sun gets hot: I wish them to be strong in health, and I do not 
mind their losing two hours of study. In the evening, too, let them 
go out also and have at least.an hour’s remission.”” 

But above all else he was eager to develope in the souls of these 
his children, the science of the saints, that is to say, the love of God 
and an apostolic zeal. He was ever ready to quote for them 


1 This is the French form of the proverb! The English editor does no endorse its appli- 
cability to students. He prefers to leave the matter open. 
* Letter already quoted of July 15, 1757. 
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Cardinal Francis Tarugi’s advice to his nephew who had just joined 
the reformed Franciscans: “Judge yourself to be most ignorant, forget 
that you have studied, and only remember it when obedience wishes 
you to remember it and bids you go back to study. Love lowly 
offices. It is there that sanctity is to be found. Of the great Fran- 
ciscan doctors few are canonised, but of their lay-brothers and simple 
religious the saints cannot be counted.”* He took every possible 
precaution lest the love of study should stifle the spirit of prayer and 
lest science—leading so easily to vanity—should make his children 
proud. He was for ever recommending to them humility, obedience, 
and mortification, and was strict about the observance of their exer- 
cises of devotion. The students passed the whole morning on 
Sunday in silence and prayer as a means of preserving recollection 
of heart. When Alphonsus was asked to explain certain doubtful 
points in the constitution for the students, he replied : “ With regard 
to the semi-retreat of Sunday morning an hour’s preparation for 
communion and an hour’s thanksgiving seem to me to be too much ; 
for each of these exercises half an hour will suffice. Let there be a 
conference, recitation of the office in common, and half an hour for 
spiritual reading. The rest of the time may be employed by each 
in exercises of his own choosing.” Ever wise and balanced, he would 
steep their souls in piety, but without crushing them under the bur- 
den of an excessive routine. 

To keep them humble, especially with regard to preaching, he 
used to tell them that the catechist often does more good than the 
preacher of the principal sermon. “Vanity,” he used to say, “makes us 
give the first place to the office of preacher, and yet it is more neces- 
sary to instruct the people than to preach the evening sermon. The 
Gospel truths are better impressed on the hearts of the people by 
means of catechetical instruction than by set sermons.” One day 
as he was sending some of his subjects to teach catechism in the 
parishes he observed: “ My children, devote yourselves always to the 
most necessitous souls. You are going to teach catechism—fulfil 
this office with a keen desire to instruct the little ones, and do not 
think that this is a small matter—Jesus was sent by His Father to 
instruct the ignorant.” Thus he reminded them unceasingly of the 
object of the institute, which is to evangelise poor neglected souls 
and not to make a display before a brilliant audience. 

Every year at the close of the canonical visitation he left written 
ordinances with regard to the imperfections he had noticed in the 
observance of the Rule. From the ‘recess’ of 1761 which has been 
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preserved for us we can see how exacting he was on the respect due 
to the lectors, the humble acceptance of reproof, silence, religious 
modesty, the spirit of union and charity, and complete isolation from 
the world. Hitherto he had permitted the game of ball to his 
students as a physical exercise. He even took pleasure in watching 
their matches, and himself umpired and kept the score. But he 
suppressed this game in 1761 because his students (being Neapoli- 
tans) made so much noise at it that strangers were becoming 
scandalised ! 

Under such a father no alternative was left the students but to 
walk in the way of the saints or to leave the Congregation. The 
greater number advanced with ardour up those rough paths, where as 
Bossuet says, “one must climb rather than walk.” A few, alas, 
attracted by earthly things, ceased to look heavenward, and sooner 
or later returned to the world. Among the former heroic souls, 
courageous imitators of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, at least seven may be 
counted who died in the odour of sanctity during the course of their 
studies—seven blessed souls whose names are worthy to figure side 
by side with those of Petrosini, Blasucci, Picone, and Zabbati. We 
may confine ourselves for the present to recalling the memory of the 
four students whom God took away during the period between 1756 
and 1762: Jerome Ferrazzano, Felix Cancer, Francis Xavier de Gattis, 
and Dominic Telesca. 

Jerome Ferrazzano belonged to one of the first families of Solofra. 
After a solitary childhood, at the age of ten he put on the clerical 
dress; later on he thought that God was calling him to live as a 
hermit on a neighbouring mountain called Sant’ Angelo. Like his 
patron St. Jerome, whose life he had read, he reflected continually on 
judgement and eternity. The fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
who preached frequently at Solofta, he used to regard, he tells us, as 
saints and messengers of the justice and mercy of God. Before long 
he had an ardent desire to follow them, and like them become a saint. 
At the age of fourteen he was studying rhetoric and philosophy at 
Vietri, and by his great gift of prayer, his angelic communions, and 
the severe mortifications which he practised, gave earnest of his bent 
for the religious life. “My heart used to be so full,” he said after- 
wards, “that I might have filled volumes with the desires I had of 
loving God.” This love of the interior life made him hesitate between 
the Carthusian Order and the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. He decided for the latter on account of the apostolic 
zeal which consumed his soul. For two years he was obliged to 
struggle with his parents who disapproved of his resolution, and with 
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the fathers who did not wish to admit him before his eighteenth year. 
With letters, visits, and entreaties, he left no means untried to have 
the door opened for him sooner. At last the ardent youth went 
to Alphonsus himself, and by his entreaties succeeded in obtaining 
immediate entrance into the noviciate, although he was still only 
sixteen. “Be firm,’ the holy Founder said to him, “for I foresee 
rude assaults for you.” Some days later he quitted Solofra, leaving 
on the table a note with the words: “ Dear parents, do not be uneasy 
about me, I am at Ciorani.” He took the habit in March 1754. 

The assault began immediately. The devil inspired him with 
terrible temptations against the faith; God seemed to withdraw from 
him, and his father overwhelmed him with letters and visits, threaten- 
ing to appeal to the King if he did not return home. Jerome replied 
that his vocation, after having been examined for two years, had been 
confirmed by his confessors; that his health might be weak, but that 
he was well cared for in the noviciate, and that after all even if he did 
die after a few years of religious life, he would thank God for that. 
“The young men who have died here,” he said, “have all died in the 
odour of sanctity, nay the acts of their lives are collected; while those 
I have seen die in the world have not left behind them a reputation 
either for sanctity or even common goodness.” In the end his father 
and mother, who were both excellent Christians, yielded to their 
son’s desires, and the novice made his vows in March 1755. 

He had recovered the blessings of peace and joy, but a new trial 
awaited him at the outset of his studies. His health went from bad 
to worse, and before long the signs of his approaching end were to be 
clearly seen on his emaciated features. But Jerome, ever courageous 
and fervent,worked and prayed unceasingly, without allowing himself 
to be troubled by his increasing weakness, until the day when the 
ravages of consumption forced him to take arest. All means were tried 
to make headway against the disease, but in vain. The doctor advised 
that the invalid should be sent to try the effect of his native air, and 
Alphonsus, with perfect confidence in the youth’s virtue, commanded 
him to go and spend some time with his family. But Jerome had 
scarcely reached home when he felt that death was upon him. The 
knowledge did not distuyb him or interrupt his union with God, and 
he began to prepare himself joyfully for his last journey. With his 
eyes fixed on the crucifix and on the image of Mary he rendered up 
his beautiful soul to God on Nov. 28,1756. Alphonsus after mourning 
for this child of such bright promise, consoled himself by writing in 
the catalogue of the dead: “ /erome Ferrazszano—dted as a saint.” 

Two years later the same words, morto da santo, might have been 
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written on the tomb of Francis Xavier de Gattis, one of Jerome’s 
companions in the noviciate. Like Ferrazzano, de Gattis was of 
delicate health. When a child he used to go barefoot, but during 
the cold of winter his parents made him wear shoes. His master 
however, who was very fond of him on account of his intelligence 
and happy disposition, told him to take them off, on the ground, as 
Xavier related, that bare feet were an aid to knowledge. Whatever 
may be said about this novel theory of education, certain it is that 
the boy made rapid progress. At the age of twelve he put on the 
ecclesiastical dress, and even wished to become a religious, but was 
forbidden by his parents. After that he spent two years of a more 
or less careless life, and might have given up everything, through the 
example of the bad companions by whom he was surrounded, were 
it not that the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer happened to give 
a mission at Nusco, his native place. During the first days Xavier, 
instead of attending the exercises, ran off to play with his com- 
panions; but as his family plied him with questions as to what had 
been said in the sermon he found himself obliged to put in an 
appearance for at least a few minutes at the end. The preaching 
pleased him somewhat, but failed to make a deep impression on his 
heart. One evening while taking the discipline with the men after 
the sermon he felt moved to tears at the verses of the Miserere. 
Next day one of his companions speaking of the missionaries re- 
marked : “They are happy men, for they are saints and serve God 
with their whole heart. Suppose we:went and joined them,” 
Xavier did not answer, but went to confession to one of the fathers, 
who urged him not to omit to make a visit of a quarter of an hour 
to the Blessed Sacrament every day during the mission. There 
Jesus was waiting for him. At the first visit an interior voice kept 
repeating within him: “Leave the world and go with the fathers.” 
Confused and hesitating he answered: “If any of the fathers comes 
near I will present myself to him.” He had hardly said the words 
when one of the missionaries approached. Three times he made an 
attempt to open his mind to the father and three times he drew 
back, but finally, conquered by grace, he told his story and asked for 
admission to the noviciate. The father deferred the examination of 
his vocation till the following day, and the boy ran off joyfully to 
tell his companion of the evening before what had happened. Both 
were‘accepted, but de Gattis had to leave for the noviciate alone, for 
his companion was tied to a bench by his parents, and beaten 
pitilessly till he cried for mercy. Xavier de Gattis, more fortunate 
than the other, entered the noviciate in May, 1754, and died in 1758 
WG er Ts 2.9 
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after having given, as novice and student, an example of every virtue 
in a heroic degree. 

In 1756 the habit of the Most Holy Redeemer was taken by a 
young cleric of sixteen named Felix Cancer, who was as holy as he 
was brilliant. He loved God passionately, and found his delight in 
prayer. His confessors scarcely found matter in him for absolution. 
In order to mortify his body he used often to lie on the bare ground 
or on a board. He took the discipline severely three times a week, 
and imposed on himself all kinds of privations. During the whole 
of one Lent he fasted on bread and water. By force of continual 
mortification he at last reached a sort of impassibility. Neither cold, 
nor blows, nor insults had any effect upon him. One day he broke 
his leg, but the accident did not provoke a single murmur. “All for 
God,” he said, and suffered in silence. 

From the days of his early childhood his thoughts turned to the 
religious life, but he could not decide to what order he was called. 
One day while reading the Vzs¢ts to the Blessed Sacrament he was 
struck by the words of Alphonsus in which he says that he had 
not left the world until he was twenty-six, and exhorts those who 
wished to sanctify themselves to leave it sooner. “I am sixteen, 
said Felice to himself; “it is time I put my hand to the work.” 
He mentioned the subject to his uncle, a holy priest, who replied : 
“T myself have always desired to retire to the cloister, but the re- 
laxation of the religious orders has kept me back. If I were a 
younger man I would go into this new Congregation with you.” 
On his uncle’s advice he wrote a beautiful Latin letter to the holy 
Founder begging for admittance. He received an answer to say that 
he might present himself for examination. With a joyful heart he 
took the road to Nocera, accompanied by one of his friends. Along 
the road every living thing, the trees, flowers, valleys, and mountains 
furnished him with an occasion for praising God. In the evening he 
lay down to sleep on the bare ground, and when his companion 
manifested his astonishment he said simply: “It is all I have at 
home.” He sighed for the moment when he would be admitted into 
the Congregation. “Let them only receive me,” he exclaimed, “and 
after that they may kill me if they like.” 

Alphonsus was not slow to see the value of this elect soul. Felix 
took the habit on July 26, 1756, and made his profession the following 
year on the same day. Needless to say his heroic virtues in the 
noviciate astonished his fellow novices, good as they were. From the 
noviciate he passed to the house of studies, where work, mortification, 
and constant application to God soon weakened his health, though 
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not his courage, When Alphonsus in 1758 asked for men of good- 
will to preach to the heathen, Felix wrote this answer: “I eagerly 
desire to evangelise the heathen and my motives are these : first, the 
hope of martyrdom, which is the most complete sacrifice of our being 
to God, and consequently the one thing most desirable in the world. 
When the will of God is not manifestly opposed to this we should, it 
seems to me, attempt the impossible to attain it. My second motive 
is compassion for all those poor souls who, almost without suspecting 
it, are drifting towards the eternal abyss. The third is the desire I 
have to make Jesus Christ known and loved by all men, and this at 
the cost of all kinds of sufferings, fatigues, journeyings, hunger and 
thirst, watching and tribulation. My last reason is the fruits of 
salvation which we may hope will be more abundant in those countries 
than in our own.” His letter concluded with the prayer that Alphonsus 


_ would inscribe him on the list of those who have the good fortune to 


cross the seas for their Master. 

Jesus was his only love. “ My life,” he writes, “must be a life of 
love—my only occupation to do the will of God. This must be my 
only desire—the food of my soul, the only end of my thoughts, after 
the example of my Divine Master who was obedient unto death.” 
Thus was his brief existence consumed in this act of perpetual love, 
Frequent spitting of blood announced that the end was not far off; 
he was neither surprised nor disturbed. In a piece of Latin verse 
written shortly before, he says: “Autumn now is fleeting, night lords 
it over day, and the husbandman gathers the red grape-clusters. So 
life rolls by and death advances with giant stride. Since, then, the 
scenes of earth will vanish, let us not misuse created things, which in 
their own language say to us: ‘Receive the gifts of God, but offer 
thanks or tremble!’” He who had never misused anything, but from 
his infancy had sacrificed all for God, saw death approach without 
trembling. He hailed it as a liberator—a friend taking him by the 
hand to lead him to the presence of his Lord. Filled with joy at 
the thought that he was dying in the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer gazing at the Madonna, and clasping his crucifix for the 
last time, he rendered up his last sigh on July 7, 1759. He was 
twenty years of age, and had spent but three in the Congregation, 
from which however the memory of his virtues will not fade. 

Two months before his death another Aloysius Gonzaga arrived 
at the noviciate, who was also destined only to pass through the 
Congregation on his way to heaven. Dominic Telesca, born at 
Avigliano in the diocese of Potenza, while still a child fasted on bread 
and water every Saturday, and on vigils of Our Lady’s feasts, was 
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constant in prayer, and recited the rosary every day. He entered 
into an understanding with one of his companions to retire to a 
hermitage ; on the day fixed for their departure however the com- 
panion did not appear. Dominic then set about his studies with the 
intention of entering the religious life. The fathers of the Most Holy 
Redeemer coming early in 1757 to give a mission in his native place, 
Dominic, together with Theodosius his elder brother, begged to be 
received. Theodosius was accepted, but Dominic for his greater trial 
was refused. In the next year he went to Caposele to make a retreat, 
and there pleaded so earnestly for admission that this time he was 
received, and was sent to the noviciate of Iliceto, where he took the 
habit on May 24, 1759. 

How great was his joy on that day. He saw himself at length far 
from the world, in that retreat for which he had so often sighed, 
surrounded by holy companions whose good example would make 
him a saint. And truly it was as a saint that he went through his 
noviciate, having more need of curb than spur in the practice of 
virtue. On the feast of the Ascension, May 15 of the following year, 
1760, he made his vows in the hands of his novice master and rector, 
Father Tannoia, the Bishop of Bovino, Mgr. Thomas Pacelli being 
also present and giving an address on the occasion. From Iliceto 
Brother Telesca went to Ciorani to begin his studies, to which he 
devoted himself with great ardour, without diminishing anything of 
the recollected and mortified life of his noviciate days. But he soon 
fell into consumption, the common malady of those early times, 
says Landi, and on June 30, 1761, after receiving the last sacra- 
ments with great devotion he died a holy death in his twenty-second 
year. “Hewas esteemed by all,” says the same chronicler, “as a youth 
of exceptional holiness, who practised great virtue and always ad- 
vanced along the road to perfection, so that in our house of Ciorani 
and all our Congregation he has left a memory of heroic virtue 
which will not pass away.” , 

These holy youths who took heaven by storm, rejoiced Alphonsus’ 
heart. He collected the acts of their saintly lives for the instruction 
of future generations, and thanked God for placing in the foundations 
of his institute the bodies of these martyrs of love. 

But side by side with the brave were the weak and inconstant 
who shrank from the thought of sacrifice. The Saint used to urge, 
entreat, threaten, and at last when a subject showed himself to be 
absolutely incorrigible he sent him away. But he never adopted 
this extreme measure except on very serious erounds. “Once a 
subject has been received,” he used to say, “we require grave reasons 
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to send him away; and after profession the reasons must be very 
grave, joined with incorrigibility, otherwise it is a mortal sin to 
dismiss him.”' On the other hand, if a subject asked him for a 
dispensation without sufficient grounds, or even committed transgres- 
sions with a view of getting himself dismissed, Alphonsus would 
refuse to break the ties which bound the offender to God. If the 
unfaithful member left without a dispensation he obliged him to 
return, if he did not wish to drag through the world a chain from 
which no one but the Pope could free him. 

In 1758 such a deserter who had left still bound by his vows was 
absolved by one of the fathers of Caposele, after consulting with his 
colleagues, on condition that the penitent should ask for his dispen- 
sation. Alphonsus wrote the following letter to the Rector, Father 
Cajone=— 

“Oh, God, what a thing you make me hear from that house! I 
hear that there, on the advice of many, N. has been absolved, on con- 
dition of asking for his dispensation. His dispensation!—he has 
asked me for it a thousand times; there was no need for you as well 
to impose this on him. In short, what he could not obtain from 
Rome he has obtained from that house. 

“How it pains me to hear this. What necessity was there for 
you to put your hands to so delicate a matter which concerns the 
very maintenance of the Congregation. If you thought that he 
could be absolved on this condition were there no confessors through- 
out the world who could absolve him? And he who has absolved 
him I do not know with what conscience he could do so except in 
danger of death. In these difficult matters so hard to carry out, (as 
in fact it has happened), one does not give absolution until the peni- 
tent has first carried out what he has to do. 

“Dispensation, what dispensation? I will never give a dispensa- 
tion if he who has departed without my dispensation does not return 
to-the Congregation ; and after that he has returned and has received 
a due penance then I will take counsel as to what is to be done. And 
so I think that every Rector Major ought to act, if he does not wish 
to lose his soul and be the cause of the ruin of the Congregation. 

“For this end I have written in advance to the Cardinal Peni- 
tentiary of Rome; and if I saw that the Penitentiary gave such dis- 
pensations I am resolved to write and write again to the Pope. But 
the house of Caposele does what the Penitentiary of Rome will not 
do. 

“Make my letter known to all the fathers there, and especially to 
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those who have given this good advice; and I beg your Reverence 
to make known the substance of this letter (according to your pru- 
dence) to all the students also and brothers, that this example may 
not be the cause of ruin to others.”? 

, During this period Alphonsus gave some dispensations for rea- 
sons of family or of health which the gravity of the circumstances 
demanded. Thus, for example, Michael Ferrazzano entered the 
noviciate at the age of sixteen in spite of the opposition of his 
parents, just as his brother Jerome was making his profession. He 
was a pious and virtuous boy like his brother, and took the vows 
when the latter was departing for heaven. But like his brother, he . 
too had inherited from his mother predisposition to the disease which 
never lets go its hold. Before long the beginning of hemorrhage 
raised well-grounded fears for his life. His despairing parents 
begged Alphonsus to send him for a few months to Solofra so that 
he might breathe his native air. The poor young man had scarcely 
reached home however when he yielded to the importunities of his 
parents, backed up by the culpable exhortations of certain religious, 
and asked for his dispensation. The holy Founder, as much out of 
compassion for the father and mother as for their victimised son, 
released him from his vows. 

There was another professed student, Vincent Tamangi, who 
lived in a state of tepidity which had drawn upon him many a 
reprimand. But instead of correcting his ways he multiplied his 
transgressions, with the sufficiently obvious intention of getting him- 
self expelled. The prefect of the students, Father Paul Blasucci, in 
his discouragement had sent him several times to the Rector Major 
and wished to do so again. “Oh what a beautiful remedy you have 
found for Brother Tamangi,’ Alphonsus wrote on Dec. 20, 1757. “/ 
will send him to you at Christmas. \n one word I forbid your 
Reverence and all the Superiors (and tell them all, the Rector, Don 
Xavier, etc.) ever to send him to me; and I forbid him in particular 
to come in search of me, unless he has first submitted, and only 
comes to see me to ask pardon. Otherwise tell him he shall not see 
my face any more; and give him an obedience on my part not to 
come any more to seek me, unless he has changed. 

“Tf he wishes to write to me let him write; but I have already 
told him that if he writes to me about being dispensed, directly | 
begin to read the letter I will tear it up and will give him no answer. 
T will send him to you at Christmas!’ And what more have I to say to 
him that I have not said? And if he begins to commit faults, and 

1 Letter of May 30, 1758. 
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will not study, so as to be sent away, make arrangements with 
superiors and have recourse to punishments and fasts. Keep him 
from speaking to others ; take away his communions. 

“With regard to communions do as you think best; but so many 
communions to a deserter, to one who wishes to leave God who has 
called him and received him; I do not know what good they can do 
him.” 

The student in question fled, thinking that the dispensation would 
then become inevitable, but Alphonsus remained inflexible and refused 
to release him from obligations which had been freely contracted. 

The majority of these unfaithful ones had been fellow students. 
Their fall furnished the Saint with an occasion for exhorting all the 
fathers and brothers to observance of the Rule. “My fathers and 
brothers,” he wrote on the 13th of August, 1758, “I recommend to all 
again the observance of the Rule, and especially of obedience, in 
which I hear many faults have sprung up. 

“Let us take care to keep always before our eyes the blessed end 
made by so many of our departed brethren, both students and fathers; 
and on the contrary the end of many others who still live, but live 
out of the Congregation and in sorrow. And if any one of them 
does not sorrow but is satisfied with himself, he will be still more 
worthy of compassion and tears. And let us therefore be on our 
guard, because repeated faults, of which they made no account, are 
the cause of their ruin by making them lose their vocation. |Where- 
fore [ renew the memory of certain things which I have already said 
and given out. It will be of use at least to the newcomers, 

“First of all I will never give—I cannot in conscience gsive— 
to him who asks it of me, a dispensation from the vows without 
‘necessary and just cause. But that justice and necessity are not to 
be judged by the subject, for when he is overcome by passion, it will 
not be himself but his passion which judges. And therefore I renew 
a formal obedience to everyone under mortal sin not to depart from 
the Congregation without leave. And if ever anyone from the other 
houses wishes to come and see me, let him get the leave of the local 
superior ; and in case he cannot get it or it is denied to him, let him 
write to me, and not set out from his house unless he has my express 
permission. For that also I give an obedience, but not a formal one; 
though understood that if anyone acts against it he will receive a 
penatice, 02 

“The example, already known to all, of that brother who went 
away without leave' and has lived so many months and continues 
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to live in the enmity of God, with sacrilege on his soul and 
without finding anyone to absolve him, ought to make all tremble 
who have any fear of sin. And therefore let us be on our guard 
to make the temptation known at once, when it shows itself, to 
those who we know can help us. And let us understand that 
for each one of us a temptation against vocation is the most 
dangerous temptation that the devil can give us, because of the 
consequences that come from it later on; and therefore my brothers, 
let each one of you every day in a special manner, in your visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament and to most Holy Mary, ask for per- 
severance in his vocation. This I recommend to each one in parti- 
cular, fathers and brothers, and let no one trust in his own resolutions 
or feelings. When passions rise and the light is lost everything 
is changed. What I have seen in others, I tell you the truth, makes 
me tremble for each one of you.” 

Alphonsus then sets before them the principal cause of the 
unfaithfulness and desertions which had occurred, and proclaims his 
firm intention of removing it. “Let each of you know,” he says, 
“and especially the young men, that it is a very great fault in case of 
illness to ask to go to one’s native air. To those who live in com- 
munity and obedience universal experience teaches that the native air 
of one’s own district and one’s own home is infected air for one’s 
spirit and vocation. And therefore let each one know that in cases 
where he requires change of air, by order of the doctors, the superiors 
if they think it good will send him to the different air of one of the 
other houses which we have; but let each one give up the thought 
from this day forward of going to stay anywhere else except in our 
houses. If ever in the past there was any example to the contrary, 
know that from this day forward it will no longer be permitted, 
because experience has made it clear how many disorders and 
temptations indulgence on this point may introduce. 

“Moreover I remind all that no one is allowed to go to the houses 
of seculars, and much less of his parents, without just cause and 
express leave. So the Rule says, and I expect this rule to be 
observed with even greater strictness than the others. Only in case 
of dangerous illness of one’s father or mother does the Rule allow us 
to go home, with leave that is, as is always understood.” 

To appreciate how necessary it was, severe as it may seem at first 
sight, to separate subjects completely from their families, it must be 
remembered that going home was ever the stumbling block in a 
Neapolitan vocation. The story of one unhappy young man named 
Mauro Murante will show that Alphonsus did not enforce this rule 
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until he had recognised its absolute necessity, and will explain why 
when it was promulgated he insisted on its strict observance. 

Young Mauro with his pious, sensitive, expansive disposition won 
the hearts of all. His widowed mother had lavished all the affection 
of her heart on this the eldest of her five children. The child how- 
ever was only seven when he became filled with the idea of becoming 
a religious, and on the arrival of the missionaries at Melfi where he 
lived he had an irresistible wish to follow them and become a 
missionary too, not, as he wrote later on with refreshing simplicity, 
to win souls to God, but in order that he might be made much of and 
applauded like the preachers he saw. Meanwhile he continued his 
studies and lived a more or less thoughtless life. He was fifteen 
when Alphonsus and several other fathers came to Melfi to give 
a mission. Mauro in spite of his mother’s tears and prayers wanted 
to follow them at all costs. Finally the fathers yielded to his 
importunities, and induced Alphonsus to accept him, though as a 
juvenist not as a novice. The mother agreed that he should have a 
trial, and Alphonsus sent him to Ciorani. During the first months 
Mauro was in Paradise. If the life was a little hard to the body the 
soul was filled with joy. Unhappily before long a cloud darkened 
the too clear sky. The boy was of a delicate constitution and fell 
sick. “Then,” he says, “with the fever upon me I began to think of 
my mother, my home, and the happy life I used to lead there. 
My mind formed pictures of the hills and valleys of my native place, 
and before long I became seized with the desire of returning to my 
family.” So strong grew the force of his imagination that nothing 
could keep him back. His mother was advised and sent a litter to 
transport him to Melfi, but he wanted to set out on foot in spite of his 
weakness, and Alphonsus had to use his authority to prevent him. 

His happiness at home lasted twenty days. Even before he had 
recovered his health the thought of his lost vocation threw him into 
despair. His friends consoled him by saying that the fathers in 
consideration of his youth would forgive his unfaithfulness; he wrote 
to the monastery and received an answer that first of all he must 
think of getting cured. He went and knocked at the door but it was 
not opened for him. He then made his way to Iliceto where several 
of the missionaries knew him, for they often spent the night at his 
home when on their journeys. The Rector and some of the other 
fathers taking compassion on his grief wrote to Alphonsus, then at 
Naples, to say that the youth would die of grief if refused a second 
trial. Alphonsus left the matter to their judgement, and Mauro re- 
entered Ciorani where he was received with open arms, 
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Three months had hardly passed when a second attack of home- 
sickness raised up in him a furious temptation to make his escape, 
but he accused himself of it, and made a vow to persevere in his 
resolution to give himself to God. Still the obsession became so 
violent that under one pretext or another he had himself released 
from his vow; then, unwilling to distress the fathers to whom he was 
much attached, he wrote to a relation to come and take him home on 
the plea that his mother was dying. So he left Ciorani for the 
second time. 

The joys of home again disappeared within a brief space, to give 
way to another access of despair. Mauro considered himself lost. 
“God made me,” he said, “not to live in the world but in religion, and’ 
I have basely deserted my post!” For a while his mind was haunted 
by the idea of joining the Society of Jesus, but his heart was in 
Ciorani. But would they receive him again? He manifested his 
perplexities to his confessor, and was recommended to wait for a 
year before making another application. The Bishop of Melfi to 
whom he went to confession gave him better hope. Going one day 
with the Bishop to the convent of Ripacandida of which Mother 
Mary of Jesus was Superior, he spoke to her about his vocation. 
She told him that he should return to Ciorani. He was then nine- 
teen. On the recommendation of the bishop and the nun, the 
consultors, considering his escapades as due to the wildness of youth, 
were of opinion that he might be admitted to the noviciate, and the 
Saint in his extreme charity for the boy, so good and pious, and in 
spite of his fickleness so much attached to the institute, consented to 
give him a third chance. Mauro received the habit at the beginning 
of 1754, and lived fervently during the year of probation. 

Alphonsus in his satisfaction at seeing his novice’s excellent dis- 
positions wrote to Mother Mary of Jesus: “Our little Mauro 1s 
well and is making himself a saint.”! At the close of 1754 the 
youth made his profession and gave himself with courage to his 
studies without losing any of his piety or regularity. His lectors 
and fellow students had a warm regard for him, and he was the joy 
of the community. But in less than a year the life of study, prayer, 
and mortification undermined his delicate health to such an extent 
that the doctors thought it well to recommend their standing 
remedy—a return to his native air. Alphonsus allowed him to 
return home ‘for a while, and even entrusted him with the task of 
collecting information about Saint Gerard, who had just died at 
Caposele. Gerard had stayed several times at Melfi, where he had 
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moved the whole countryside by his virtues and miracles, and as he 
had received hospitality from Mamma Vittoria, as he used to call 
Murante’s mother, Mauro was in a position to obtain the desired 
details. On his restoration to health he wrote to ask if he might 
return first of all to Pagani. Alphonsus answered: “I have your 
letter, and am so touched by it that I have not been able to refuse 
your request. Come then to this house of Pagani, but as com- 
fortably as you can. Be as careful, I beg of you, as you were when 
you went away. And besides choose good and less wet weather for 
your journey. Do not forget to bring me the information you have 
been able to collect about our Brother Gerard. And with the desire 
of seeing you here soon and embracing you in the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary, I remain your Reverence’s brother, Alfonso, of the 
Most Holy Redeemer.” There was a postscript to the letter written 
with the ¢thow and thee of affection which showed the paternal 
heart of the writer: “ My brother Don Mauro, I am waiting here for 
you, and it seems to me a thousand years till I see you again. After 
all, well or ill, it is enough that you belong to God. I pray you 
therefore not to start in wet weather, and guard yourself against the 
cold as much as possible. I bless you. Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
and Teresa.”' Mauro himself, speaking of Alphonsus, said: “All 
the fathers loved us, but the Rector Major was a mother to us.” 
This letter proves that he did not exaggerate. 

Mauro finished his studies with perfect regularity, and was 
ordained priest in 1757. ° Alas! two years later the devil caught 
him once more in the snare from which he had twice escaped, the 
snare of too great love of home and love of health. Falling ill again 
he asked for permission to return to Melfi, but this time he struck 
against the circular which definitely forbade all visits of the subjects 
to their families on the plea of breathing their native air. Mauro 
thought that Alphonsus would make an exception in his favour, and 
wrote to him giving a host of medical reasons to show the necessity 
of his return home. In reply he received the following letter :-— 

“My Don Mauro, I reply briefly to your long letter by which I 
see, to my great sorrow, that your soul is still more sick than your 
body, since you want a change of air, and to go and live away from 
our houses. I have received letters from your mother, who writes to 
me that I should send you to Melfi. I have answered her absolutely 
that it is not possible, and that it would be useless to insist, because 
I shall not swerve, never, never, from the resolution I have made for 
our subjects, that the sick are not to go out of our houses. From 
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the troubles which have arisen by having given some members this 
permission, I have made this resolution from which no one will move 
Meet : 

“In the meantime I am extremely afflicted to see that the desire 
of getting cured has made you lose your fervour. Were you to die 
now you would no longer die a saint, as I had hoped. I sent you 
to Iliceto because I saw that you were keenly anxious to go there. 
Besides already I had thought that this climate did not agree with 
you. Here the hot baths had done you some good, and I counted 
on time improving your health by degrees, for your illness is one 
that requires a long cure. It is true that you say at the end of your 
letter that you submit yourself to my will, but I see that you have 
written this for mere ceremony, because after all you have taken care 
to let me know your will. May God bless you; because I dare not 
bless you, for I cannot take it upon myself to do so. Live Jesus 
and Mary. As to your mother’s letter, I suspect that you are not 
a stranger to its composition. May God forgive you. I tell you the 
truth, you have made me amazed.”" 

Alphonsus had guessed aright. The fatal resolution had been 
taken, and nothing could stop its being put into effect, for, says 
Father Landi, once the devil wins the consent of a subject to a 
temptation against his vocation he never leaves him after. “This,” he 
adds, “is what happened in the case of our Father Murante, hitherto 
so good and pious. Neither the warnings of his superiors nor the 
dangers to be met with in the world could’ keep him back. He asked 
to be dispensed from his vows, and retired to his family Jan. 12, 1760.” 
Poor Mauro Murante—he fell a victim to his inconstancy and ex- 
cessive sensitiveness! Scarcely had he left the monastery when his 
conscience, torn by remorse, reproached him with his unfaithfulness. 
Trembling for his eternal salvation, he fell into a profound melan- 
choly which aggravated his malady, and brought him to the grave 
within a short time after his unhappy desertion. Let us hope that 
God will have taken his sorrow in expiation of his fault. We have 
told his story to show the affection with which the holy Founder 
treated subjects tempted against their vocation—yet without sacri- 
ficing his regulations made for the common good. 

The young men, after finishing their studies and being ordained 
priests, were obliged by the Rule to make a second noviciate of six 
months before entering on the career of the apostolate. These six 
months of recollection were intended to revive in them the interior 
life, in case it were weakened by the distraction of study, and at the 
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same time to initiate them in preaching and the other duties of a 
missionary. The young fathers thus prepared accompanied their 
elders from time to time so as as to become practised in the labours 
of the apostolate; but until the age of thirty they were mainly 
engaged in composing their instructions. When they were thus 
fully prepared Alphonsus sent them forth to work for God and souls 
in the midst of the world, but he continued to watch them more 
closely than ever, for he knew that constant external labour, holy as 
it is in itself, makes the religious liable to grow careless in the 
practice of prayer and observance of his Rule. He never ceased to 
remind the missionaries of the virtues by means of which the preacher 
sanctifies himself and others—humility, poverty, obedience, and 
mortification. Transgression against these virtues brought with it 
correction for the offender no matter who he might be. 

Humility Alphonsus regarded as the chief virtue to be practised in 
his Congregation. “Our aim,” he used to say, “is to conform ourselves 
to Jesus Christ humble and despised. This is our principle end. 
He who has not this goal ever before his eyes will go back instead 
of advancing. Where humility reigns, there.too is sanctity; without 
humility there is not even virtue. For lack of humility Lucifer 
became the prince of demons. It is humility which distinguishes 
the true Catholic from the sectary.” The very name of self-esteem 
horrified him. “This accursed self-esteem,” he added, “casts numbers 
into hell every day whether in the world or in the sanctuary. Were 
I to hear a subject make a proposal which showed self-esteem I 
should tremble for his perseverance. If this spirit were ever to enter 
the Congregation I pray God to destroy it.” It happened one day that 
a father spoke about his ‘honour.’ Alphonsus, Tannoia tells us, looked 
upon it as almost heretical. On the following Saturday his whole 
discourse to the community turned upon the subject. ‘My honour!’ 
he repeated. “Our honour consists in being neglected and despised 
—in becoming like Jesus Christ the opprobrium of men and the out- 
casts of the people.” 

Obedience is the daughter of humility. Alphonsus cherished it as 
the apple of his eye, and would never suffer it to receive the slightest 
hurt. After the lines already quoted from his circular of 1758 


_he goes on to say : “ I recommend anew to all, priests, students, and 


lay-brothers to obey every superior, canonical or temporary, even 
though he be the humblest of our brothers, in everything relating to 
the office with which he has been entrusted. This is the sign by 
which the truly obedient may be recognised. I think less of the 
obedience .which is shown to myself than of submission to local 
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Rectors, and even ministers, prefects, and subordinate officers. There 
have been failings on this head, but for the future I hope I shall not 
be obliged to refer to certain shortcomings which have greatly dis- 
tressed me. Obedience alone can preserve the Congregation and 
keep it in fervour, but obedience, I repeat, to everyone who holds the 
place of superior. Otherwise it is all over with the Congregation. 
All other faults may be more easily pardoned, but not faults against 
obedience.” 

He was indeed inflexible on this subject. In 1760 a number of 
fathers were giving a mission in the church of St. Matthew at Nocera. 
Alphonsus had given orders that the preacher must finish his evening 
sermon before six o’clock, so that all might return home before 
nightfall in accordance with the rule. The people happening to 
come a little late, the preacher took his time about beginning the 
sermon, and did not finish until a quarter of an hour after the time 
fixed. Alphonsus heard of this, reiterated the order he had given, 
and to all objections answered, “ Obey orders, and if the preacher has 
not left the pulpit at the stroke of six, begin the Benediction.” 
These interpretations and objections displeased him so much that he 
went to the missionaries and spoke to them himself. 

He exacted the same obedience from the local Rectors. In this 
same year 1760 he sent a certain Brother Pompilius to Iliceto, with a 
letter saying he was to stay there and breathe the mountain air. It 
happened that Father Tannoia had not read the letter which accom- 
panied the brother’s arrival, and after a few days he sent him back to 
Nocera. The following note came to him from Alphonsus :— 
“ Nocera, Feb. 22, 1760. I thought your Reverence had not properly 
read the letter in which I made known to you that Brother Pompilius 
would stay there, because this air is bad for him, when you sent him 
back in such a hurry. But if you have not read the letter Brother 
Dominic ought to have a severe penance, for he knew from me that 
it was my express wish that that brother should stay there, and yet 
he saw him set out without telling you that. Be that as it may the 
orders of superiors ought to be obeyed wethout knowing the reason 
why. 

“To tell you the truth on seeing him return contrary to my 
orders I was beside myself, and said that perhaps you had not read 
my letter properly. But afterwards I was very much displeased to 
hear that you had read it and understood it, and in spite of this you 
have done the very opposite, and this perhaps with the advice of © 


others. I send Brother Pompilius back to you then, and you will 
1 Circular,of Aug. 13, 1758. 
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pay for the journey. I remain, giving you all my blessing, your 
brother, Alfonso of the Most Holy Redeemer.” Luckily Father 
Tannoia was able to say that he had not read the letter in question. 

Poverty, like obedience, is another daughter of humility, and 
Alphonsus scrupulously maintained the prescriptions of the rule 
relating to this virtue. Beyond the objects of prime necessity allotted 
for their use by the community, subjects are not permitted to have 
anything whatsoever without the consent of the superior. Rectors 
on entering upon office bind themselves by oath not to keep food 
in their cells, or allow their subjects to keep in theirs either money 
or food. Everything must breathe poverty—house, cell, food, and 
clothing. The slightest acts contrary not merely to the vow but to 
the perfection of this virtue, alarmed the holy Founder, as the follow- 
ing incident shows. 

He had charged Father Ferrara with the task of providing clothing 
for all the communities, with the result that some of the missionaries 
soon made their appearance better dressed than they used to be. 
One day when Alphonsus happened to be in Naples a friend of his 
complimented him on the change. “I congratulate you,” he re- 
marked, “that your fathers have changed their old things of last year 
for new clothes.” But the congratulations were so little to Alphonsus’ 
liking that without waiting till his return to Nocera, he sent for 
Father Ferrara, and ordered him to write to all the houses that he 
would not give any more clothes except at the request of the local 
superiors; that the latter should not ask for any until they saw that 
it was clearly impossible to wear the old ones any longer; that the 
minister should see that the clothes were kept mended when the 
subjects were negligent on this point; that the patches should be 
carefully made, and be sewn with silk thread, for the other thread 
turned white too quickly; and that if the house tailor were not able 
to undertake all the work recourse should be had to outsiders. He 
renewed the same recommendations in his circular of 1758. “As to 
the clothes, both habits and zimarras,” he says, “when they are old 
and torn in any part the superiors must have them patched as long 
as they will bear patching. Poor Congregation when it shall see the 
day when its subjects will be ashamed to wear patched garments! | 
hope not to have to deplore such a misfortune during my lifetime.” 

In addition to these virtues Alphonsus required his missionaries 
to practise corporal mortification. He believed with all the saints 
that the sinner who recognises his misery must lead a penitential life. 
He knew with St. Paul that the soul weighed down by the body tends 
naturally to evil, and that the apostle unless he chastise his body and 
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bring it into subjection, may, after having preached to others, only too 
easily himself become a castaway. The superior must watch over 
the health of his subjects, for health, he said, is the missionary’s 
capital, and if he loses that he loses all. But on the other hand 
he added that the subject, trusting in his superior, shouid work with- 
out fearing suffering and fatigue. Jesus Christ needs men, not 
laggards in His service. 

By the practice of these virtues the preacher forgets himself and 
goes forth to win souls to God. Alphonsus, whose own soul was on 
fire with charity, never ceased to breathe the spirit of zeal into the 
hearts of his brethren—but he would have it a discreet zeal, never 
trespassing on the laws of prudence. He demanded respect for 
bishops, and would never on any pretext whatsoever concern himself 
with their administration, nor would he, on the plea of putting an end 
to some scandal, make a report to the ordinaries on the state of the 
clergy or their people. “The good you would accomplish by that,” 
he said, “would never counterbalance the harm you would do, by 
depriving the institute of the confidence of the clergy and their 
flocks.” He found fault with Father Rizzi when the latter seeing the 
diocese of Bovino at variance with its Bishop, Mer. Pacelli, felt called 
upon to write to the prelate who was his penitent, and to give him 
good advice. The only result was that the Bishop took the interfer- 
ence in very ill part, and even went so far as to speak about having 
its author put in prison! Alphonsus wrote to Hiceto to Father 
Tannoia, who was Father Rizzi’s Rector, May 25, 1756: “I have 
heard of the matter from Father Rizzi. If matters are in that state, 
and Monsignore is not yet appeased, and you suspect that he will 
order him to be imprisoned, send him at once, at once, to Caposele, 
and lose no time. | : 

“Tell Father Rizzi that he did not do well to write that letter. 
He did it from zeal, but he must remember that outside the sacrament 
of penance, we are forbidden to meddle in matters which may cause 
disturbance to others. For the love of God, let him abstain from 
this zeal in the future! We must have in view the common good of 
the Congregation rather than the good of any particular individuals.” 
He himself wrote a pacifying letter to the incensed bishop, and 
told Father Rizzi to ask pardon for the fault he had committed. ! 

Father Blasucci, in Sicily in an equally delicate matter, showed 
himself wiser than Rizzi. The mission at Girgenti was going on 
with great success when the Bishop, Mgr. Lucchesi, took it into his 
head to have one of Goldoni’s comedies played at the seminary 
The missionaries were greatly put out by this, and begged Father 
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Blasucci to represent to the bishop the inconvenience of such an 
exhibition during the time of the mission. Blasucci did not breathe 
a syllable on the subject to his Lordship, who had acted in perfect 
innocence of harm. As the fathers showed their discontent with his 
toleration, Blasucci thought it well to put the matter before the holy 
Founder. “ You have done quite right,” answered Alphonsus; “ cer- 
tain annoyances must be supported, so as not to impede the work of 
the missions—the work whose success affects a whole diocese.” 
“Besides,” he added, excusing the bishop, “patience is needed in 
dealing with us old folk.” | 

We know the importance he attached to the work of the mis- 
sions. In his Rule he had excluded every other occupation so as to 
consecrate his whole Congregation to. this apostolate. The fathers 
of the Most Holy Redeemer were neither to preach Lenten courses, 
direct colleges, nor be ordinary confessors to nuns. Alphonsus would 
not derogate from this rule. “Put fathers,” he said, “at the head of 
a seminary and this charge will require the best subjects. They will 
become attached to the seminary and forget the Congregation. 
The liberty and the easy life they would enjoy would cause them to 
lose the spirit of their vocation.” The Archbishop of Conza wished 
the fathers of Caposele to hear the confessions of the nuns of Calitri, 
Father Cajone, the Rector of the house, replied that their rule did 
not allow him to accept the. task. “You have answered perfectly 
about being ordinary confessors at Calitri,” wrote Alphonsus. “Con- 
tinue to tell him that you cannot write and ask me such a thing, 
because I should be greatly disturbed, and I would never consent in 
a matter so gravely against the Rule, never, never, never! I cannot 
say anything different.”'| Happily His Grace desisted, and the Saint 
was not called upon to intervene. 

Thus during the last six years spent at Nocera, Alphonsus while 
labouring at his literary works continued to direct his daily i increasing 
Congregation in the path of sanctity. His gentle but firm rule gave 
them at every moment a fresh impulse towards. good, while the ex- 
ample of his heroic virtues drew them almost irresistibly to follow 
in his steps. To have a clear idea of the influence he exercised over 
his brethren, we must before closing this phase of his life contem- 
plate the eminent sanctity which this faithful correspondence with 
God’s grace had enabled him to attain. 
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CHAP TERT 
Inner Life—1756-1762. 


LPHONSUS grew in holiness every day. He had spent sixty 
years in the service of God—years during which he utilised 
every moment for the glory of his Divine Redeemer, his only Love. 
And since the habitual grace in our soul mounts in proportion to 
our correspondence to actual grace day by day, we may well imagine 
the degree of perfection the Saint had attained by this. Miracles, 
prophecy, bilocation, the apparitions of the Madonna at Foggia 
and Amalfi proved visibly that Our Lord treated him as a friend. 
The people revered him as they revered those already canonised by 
the Church. One canon of Naples who knew him at this period of 
his life, learning thirty years afterwards that the cause of his beati- 
fication was being drawn up, exclaimed: “ For my part if I were the | 
Pope I would canonise him without any process.” The fathers of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, who saw him every day, looked on him in 
the same light. Novices, students, lay-brothers, and missionaries 
alike treasured the words that fell from his lips, and made notes of 
his sayings and doings, either for their own advancement, or with a 
view of having them published later on. Thanks to the chronicles 
of Fathers Tannoia and Landi, the detailed depositions of a host of 
witnesses at the different processes for canonisation, and many other 
documents, we can make the Saint’s daily life once more live before 
our eyes. 

“Immediately he awoke in the morning,” says Brother Francis 
Romito, “he began by giving himself the discipline. He was faithful 
to this exercise of mortification as long as his directors allowed it. 
Next he used to go down to the choir to meditation with the com- 
munity. During this half hour he remained on his knees in spite of 
his infirmities. Then he recited the canonical hours, returned to his 
cell, and sat down at his table before the Crucifix and the picture of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel. For five hours he continued to labour 
at his different works, but his study did not prevent him from remain- 
ing united with God, or multiplying acts of love and ejaculatory 
prayers. He used to say continually: ‘My God, Thou knowest that 
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I love Thee and am working for Thee.’ Whenever the clock struck 
he interrupted his reading or composition to say an Ave Marta with 
the greatest devotion. Half an hour before the midday meal he 
celebrated holy mass, after which he prolonged his thanksgiving 
while the community were at dinner.!_ During this time he remained 
absorbed in God with angelic fervour. He then went down-to the 
refectory for a little food, but on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
he took it either kneeling or sitting on the ground, yet not without 
having first made the sign of the cross several times on the pavement 
with his tongue. After his scanty meal he spent about twenty 
minutes in recreation with the fathers. 

“When the recreation was ended and the bell rang for szesta he 
went to the choir for a long visit to the Blessed Sacrament, thus cur- 
tailing the time allotted for repose, necessary as that was for him.? 
At the first sound of the bell he began the afternoon exercises of 
reading and meditation, which lasted an hour. Then he said vespers 
and compline, and resumed his work until half past five. This was 
followed by a half hour during which he treated with his consultors 
about the affairs of the Congregation, either in his cell or in the garden. 
When in the garden he used to pick flowers for the altar while talking 
to his companions. At six he went to the choir with the community 
for the evening meditation, then said Matins and Lauds, and returned 
to his cell to work. For supper he took a light collation at the second 
table, and for about half an hour went to the evening recreation, 
in which the conversation turned upon spiritual things as is the 
custom in the Congregation. After recreation he went to the choir 
for night prayers and examination of conscience. The common acts 
of the day over, he recited the rosary with the brothers, prayed before 
the statue of Our Lady, and recited prostrate on the ground three 
Pater Nosters to Jesus Crucified, three Aves to the Blessed Virgin, 
and a Pater and Ave in honour of his patron saints. He then re- 
turned to his cell, gave himself the discipline, and stretched himself 
on his mattress, with a book near him, until he fell asleep.” 

Such was Alphonsus’ day during the ten years he lived at Nocera. 
Devoted heart and soul as he was to the observance of the Rule, 
except when unavoidably detained, he was never absent from the 
common acts. Sometimes it happened that one or other of his 
friends among the bishops, Mgr. Volpe of Nocera, Mgr. Borgia of 
Cava, Mgr. Coppola of Castellamare, were with him when the bel] 

‘It must be remembered that in Naples the fathers took no breakfast and so the dinner 


would take longer than the half hour usual in England and Ireland. 
» The time for szes¢a would be an hour and a half in summer in Southern Italy. 
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rang for some exercise, and the Saint would then send a brother to 
ask the Rector to give him leave to be absent. “Never as far as I 
can remember,” says a student, “was he absent from meditation. In 
the depth of winter, when he could scarcely stand from fever and 
headache, he was used to come down to the choir in the early morn- 
ing with the community.” “ On Dec. 17, 1761,” writes Father Ver- 
desca, “a large quantity of blood was taken from him to relieve a 
pain in the thigh which prevented him from walking.” At six that 
same evening he was on his knees at meditation with the rest. One 
evening in February 1762 while going down the stairs to the refectory, 
walking carefully to avoid falling, he struck his heel with such force 
against one of the steps that the pain obliged him to stop for a moment 
to take breath. Yet the accident did not prevent him from continuing 
the usual series of community acts until bed-time. On going to bed 
he found that the torn skin of his heel adhered to his stocking, so 
that it was necessary to cut it off with a knife. Then he tried to 
staunch the bleeding by scattering dust on the wound. He passed 
the night in great pain. Next morning the infirmarian after examin- 
ing the wound asked him in a discontented tone: “Why did you not 
call me?” “My dear brother, it was during the great silence,” he 
answered, “and besides there was no need to disturb the community 
for such a trifle.” 

He had a passion for obedience. Superior General though he 
was, he voluntarily made himself dependent upon the local Rector, 
his confessor, and the humblest officials in the house. Once when 
seriously ill at Nocera he had the lives of the saints read to him for 
hours to nourish his piety, and at the same time not to fail in his vow 
of never losing a moment of time. The brother infirmarian seeing 
that this reading fatigued the sick man said to him: “Father, we 
must obey you when you command ; but as infirmarian of the sick I 
must look after you and you must obey me. I know that you have 
made a vow not to lose a moment of time, but that does not matter— 
I beg you not to read any more, or to have anybody read for you, 
while you have these severe pains.” Alphonsus cut short his reading 
on the instant, and put his books aside until he had permission to 
take them up again. The motive of this perfect obedience was that 
unitive love which conformed his will entirely to that of God. 

To please God by every act of his life was his heart’s desire. 
“He fulfilled in a most perfect way,” says Father Mazzini, “the 
divine precept of loving God above all things, with his whole heart 
and with all his strength, as all might have seen, and as I saw better 
than anyone during the long years I spent with him, The love of 
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God shone forth in all his acts and prayers, in his devout manner of 
speaking of God, his recollection, his deep devotion before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and his continual exercise of the presence of God, an 
exercise shown by all his words and actions. He took the utmost 
care to conceal himself from the eyes of men, but sometimes believing 
himself alone he would reveal in his prayer the depths of his soul. In- 
his ardent sighs, the burning fervour of his words, in his outbursts of 
love, you recognised a saint. All of us therefore, and I most of 
all, looked on him as a hidden saint, profoundly recollected in his 
heart, vile in his own eyes, and finding no pleasure here below but in 
God and Jesus Christ. During our recreations his one joy consisted 
in speaking of God. With what sweetness, fervour, and holy 
enthusiasm he used to let himself be carried on by the attraction of 
his heart. When a fact was mentioned showing someone’s love of 
God, he was filled with joy; but if on the contrary there was question 
of an offence against God, how sad he grew. To all comers he used to 
speak of Jesus and Mary, exhorting his visitors to love them with the 
ardent love which makes men saints. When he thought he had 
offended God, his only Love, even in matters of trifling moment, in 
which indeed there was not the slightest sin, he was unable to find a 
moment’s rest. It was this which caused the scruples which tor- 
mented him.”* He was wont to say that he would rather have his head 
cut off than utter the least lie. The two things for which he re- 
proached himself most throughout his life were, that when a child he 
had plucked some oranges one day in his father’s garden, and that he 
had once been too outspoken in. his resistance when Don Joseph 
wished him to take part in a family play. 

His love for Our Lord was evidenced in no uncertain way. Those 
who saw him at the altar attest that he seemed to them like an angel 
beholding the face of God. “Let us go to such and sucha parish,” 
the Neapolitans said one day, “there is a saint saying mass there.” 
“T often watched him at the altar,’ says Father Diodato Criscuoli, 
“and he was no longer a man of this earth.” He had a picture 
representing the Annunciation placed in the oratory, on the Gospel 
side, so that he might have this great mystery before his eyes when he 
repeated the words: Ht verbum caro factum est. 

During the day it was his delight to be near the altar and con- 
template his Lord, who consents to be as it were reborn there every 
morning, and to dwell with us day and night. He used to converse 
heart to heart with the God of his love, bring Him the flowers he had 
gathered in the garden, and unceasingly beg Him that he might not 
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be separated from Him for ever. His love for Jesus was also shown 
in the persistence with which he meditated on the Sacred Passion, 
and made every day the stations of the cross. We have seen how 
after recreation he visited the Blessed Sacrament. His visit over he 
went to the upper corridor to make the way of the cross. He used to 
take off his shoes and hold them in his hand as he went from one 
station to another, so as not to disturb the szesta of his companions. 

This devotion to the Passion of Our Lord was, as we have already 
said, especially marked during Holy Week. During the three last 
days he used to redouble his mortifications at table, and he scourged 
himself severely while meditating on the cruel flagellation of Our 
Lord. He was very careful to have all the services celebrated with 
devotion, and the chant rendered in a pious simple manner. He 
reproved severely one of the fathers one day for singing the 
Lamentations with unlimited use of ¢vemolo, according to the thea- 
trical style then gradually coming into the churches, and forbade him 
in future all those trills and flourishes which, he said, are only calcu- 
lated to distract the faithful and banish devotional feeling from their 
hearts. His own chant was so sweet and full of piety, and expressed 
so admirably the love with which he was penetrated that no one 
could listen to it without feeling himself drawn towards God. So, 
too, those who saw him at the altar on Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday could not refrain from tears. One father avows that one day 
as he was observing the expression on the Saint’s face, his recollection, 
and the reverence with which he performed the ceremonies, he was 
unable to repress a cry of admiration. On Good Friday Alphonsus 
preached the Passion for the people. On one occasion he began with 
the words: Dio é morto—Our God is dead. He said this with so much 
sadness and compunction that the whole congregation burst into tears. 

Nor did he separate Jesus from His Mother Mary. He was never 
weary of invoking her whom he considered as his necessary advocate 
with Our Lord. In addition to the devout practices which we have 
already mentioned, he had made a vow to recite every day in her 
honour the five psalms of St. Bonaventure. He never let an occasion 
pass of speaking in her honour. A large number of fathers happened 
to be at Nocera on the feast of the Assumption in 1758, and a literary 
entertainment was given in honour of the Blessed Virgin. Alphonsus 
contributed a sonnet of charming simplicity, in the Neapolitan dialect, 
addressed “to our Mother, who became this day Queen of Paradise.” 
In it the Saint sings the triumph of Mary and the confounding of 
the prince of the abyss “who dares not raise his head lest he see the 
Woman by the side of her Son.” 
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The following year on the same Feast of the Assumption he ex- 
claimed in his joy and pride at Mary’s triumph: “How great it will 
be to contemplate Mary in all her splendour! I want to love her 
greatly so as to venerate her in Paradise.” “Which of us,” he asked, 
“will have the good fortune to die on a day consecrated to Mary?” 
“Your Paternity for a certainty,’ answered Father Saccardi. The 
Saint showed by his face the desire of his heart, that this might 
happen!” Alphonsus was a devout client of St. Joseph also, and 
besought him constantly for the grace of a happy death. His patron 
obtained it for him indeed. He died on a Wednesday, St. Joseph’s 
day, and at the beginning of the month of the Assumption of Mary, 
so that he was able to celebrate the feast with the angels in Paradise. 

But even on earth God, who gives love for love, rare him a 
foretaste of the joys of heaven, “He used to tell us,” says Michael 
di Michele, one of his students in moral theology, “that he used to 
leave prayer with a heart fully satiated.” “One day in Sept. 1759,” 
adds the same student, “during the afternoon meditation I half 
opened the door of our father’s room, mistaking it for my own, which 
was close by. He was on his knees with his face radiant and his 
eyes: fixed in the attitude of a saint in ecstasy. I saw him start at 
the noise I made, but he did not change his attitude. I felt ready to 
sink into the ground, and fled in confusion.” 

Two years later another student, Brother Angelo Verdesca, was 
witness of an ecstasy. “One morning at the beginning of the year 
1762,” he says, “I went to our father to say the office with him as 
usual. On entering his cell I beheld him raised two or three palms 
above his chair, in the posture of a man half sitting, half kneeling, 
Flis arms were extended, his eyes open and raised towards heaven, 
his face was aflame and luminous like one transfigured. I entered 
the cell softly, and knelt down between the chair and the bed, in such 
a position that by turning my head I could see his face. The rapture 
lasted nearly a quarter of an hour, but for me that quarter of an hour 
seemed but an instant. While I was contemplating in tears the 
heavenly sight the Servant of God breathed a deep sigh and ex-. 
claimed: ‘My God, my God!’ Next moment he came to himself 
and found himself seated on the chair in his natural state. My sobs 
then burst forth so that he noticed my presence and became filled 
with confusion. He turned towards me saying in a tone of mild 
reproach: ‘You were present then, hapless one! But be sure you 
tell no one what you have seen.’ We began to say the office, but 
he seemed dazed, as it were, from the effects of the rapture.” 

“As a consequence of this intimate union with God Alphonsus’ soul 
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was filled with an immense charity for all the privileged friends of the 
Heart of Jesus. Towards the poor, the sick, and unhappy he felt as 
Jesus Himself felt, and would willingly have said in his Master's name 
that same invitation of divine charity : Come to me all you that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. From this arose his 
almost incredible labours on behalf of poor forsaken souls, and his 
sympathetic tenderness for the poor, and the abundant alms he 
bestowed upon them. He exhorted all the Kectors to give to the 
poor in whatever want they might be themselves. “ Have confidence 
in God,” he used to say; “if you give to the suffering members of 
Jesus Christ He will give you all you stand in need of: Date et 
dabitur vobis.’ Although almost always in necessity himself herdis= 
tributed food to all comers, without inquiring too closely about those 
who implored his compassion. One day a well dressed man came to 
Nocera. He said he was a French knight, but all the same he asked 
for alms. “Let him have a good dinner,’ said Alphonsus to the 
Father Minister, “and give him two carlins.” “ But, father,’ pro- 
tested the Minister, “there are numbers of these knights who are 
simply impostors.” “What?” exclaimed the Saint, “do you really 
say so? Still we must believe him, and in any case I shall not lose 
my alms since I am doing it for God.” 

He interested himself especially to help those whose virtue was in 
danger from their poverty. How many weak souls did he not rescue 
from shipwreck, or draw back from the very edge of the precipice by 
his kind words and acts of charity! His sympathy was particularly 
felt for enclosed nuns, whose convents are often in dire want. When 
he learned, for instance, that the convent at Foggia which had been 
founded by Sister Maria Celeste was not only in debt but destitute 
of all resources, he sent one of the fathers to Foggia to interest some 
charitable people of the place in its behalf, and thus succeeded in 
relieving the embarrassment of one who was bound to him by so many 
holy memories. Several times too he came to the aid of the religious 
of Scala who were in great poverty in their rocky retreat. The 
pension paid him by his brother Hercules, another pension which he 
received from the Society of Doctors, the revenues of his chaplaincy 
—in short all the money he received from different quarters, merely 
passed from him into the ever empty treasury of his Rectors, or into 
the hands of the poor. 

The sick too found in him a father full of compassion and tender- 
ness. He used to visit those in the house several times a day. 
Sitting by their bedside he would inquire about their wants, and 
console and fortify them by animating them to suffer for Jesus Christ. 
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Whenever he met the infirmarian he asked for news of them, and 
recommended him to carry out faithfully the doctor’s orders about 
food and medicine. In serious cases, such for instance as a dangerous 
convalescence, he would be present himself while the invalids took 
their food, so as to assure himself personally as to its quantity and 
quality. A student named Laurence Nigro suffered so much from a 
weak stomach that he was unable to retain any food. Alphonsus 
took infinite pains with his health. “One day,” says Laurence, “I 
was taking down from his dictation his Preparation for Death, when 
I became suddenly very ill. Our father sent me to Naples to consult 
the celebrated physician Ventapane. I stayed in the city for over a 
month and returned to the monastery perfectly cured.” 

Alphonsus was especially compassionate towards souls afflicted 
by scruples or other spiritual trials. His many letters to his penitents 
show how much he pitied their sufferings and tried all means to 
alleviate them. The one remedy to which he always had recourse 
was obedience, for the great obstacle in the way of removing 
scrupulosity is the blindness which leads its victims to prefer their 
own imaginings to the decision of their directors. Father John 
Rizzi, with all his knowledge and good judgement, fell into a state of 
despairing anxiety. The Gallicanism with which the holy Founder 
used to reproach him ceased to have the slightest interest for him. 
The question as to whether the Pope was infallible ex se, or through 
the consent of the Church, no longer exercised his mind, but instead 
he, who was so holy and such an enemy of sin, imagined himself 
every moment guilty of the gravest crimes. In the crisis of his 
terror he used to reveal his state of soul to the patient and charit- 
able Alphonsus, who did all he could to relieve him. He wrote to 
him on the 5th of July, 1761: “I hear you are tormented with 
scruples. You suffer this torment because you will not do what I 
. have recommended to you so many times. All these temptations of 
yours, consenting to them, taking pleasure in them, complacency, etc., 
you must refrain altogether from confessing—altogether, altogether. 
I take it on my conscience. I assure you on God’s behalf that these 
are trials, not sins. No, no, no ! 

“And therefore what I tell you, not only the probabilists, but all 
the probabiliorists and tutiorists will tell you also. Even Concina, 
Sinnichio, Vendrochio, Fagnano, would tell you the same. Anyone 
who would tell you the contrary would have lost his head. Therefore 
be calm, be calm. You are always in the grace of God, and in these 
suggestions that you suffer you do not offend Him, no, but you merit by 
them. Wherefore do not go to confession, and say mass freely and 
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without fear. Do you not see that by doing otherwise, and being 
so much disturbed, you lose devotion, prayer, and peace? Recommend 
me to Jesus Christ. I bless you specially. Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph 
and Teresa.” 

Like all scrupulous people Father Rizzi was calmed for the 
moment, but began his lamentations again very soon. He had for- 
gotten some sins in his past confessions, he said; in fact he could 
swear before God that he had. Was he not obliged to confess them? 
Alphonsus answered: “I tell you what I think before God. Not only 
is your Reverence not bound to confess these sins, that, as you write, 
you remember for certain and can swear you have never confessed, 
but you do wrong to confess them, and you are bound not to confess 
them. And the confessors who hear you do very wrong. 

“There is no need to give you the reasons which are certain to 
me. Enough! This is what I tell you on my conscience and before 
God. And I tell you, be joyful, for I hold your eternal salvation as 
certain.”! A few days later he added: “Your condition is a very 
wretched one, you say; would to God it were the condition of every- 
body! ... Rest assured that God loves you.” Father Rizzi lived 
ten years more, in the practice of the highest virtue, preaching and 
hearing confessions in spite of his interior torments. Twenty days 
before his death God, who had visited him in order to purify him 
completely in the crucible of tribulation, showed him clearly that He 
did love him. The dark cloud disappeared and his soul, calm and 
radiant till its last breath, enjoyed as it were a foretaste of the joys of 
Paradise. No sooner had he left the world than the people who knew 
his heroic life exclaimed one and all: “The saint is dead!” He died 
at St. Angelo a Cupolo, Jan. 6, 1771, and miracles were said to attest 
his sanctity. | 

Alphonsus’ tender charity shone forth still more brightly when 
there was question of strengthening a tottering vocation. When the 
temptation came from some assault of the devil, or from spiritual 
blindness rather than obstinacy of will, he prayed himself and made 
others pray for the deluded one. He employed every possible means 
which prudence could suggest to save him, without allowing himself 
to be offended by the other’s extravagance or impertinence. 

A young father, Joseph Melchionna, a nephew of Father Jerome 
Ferrara, having been sent to Iliceto, took it into his head that he had 
been confined there in the woods of Apulia as a punishment. He did 
not think he had done anything to deserve this, so he sent a very 
unbecoming letter to the holy Founder protesting against the in- 

1 Letter of Nov. 1761. 
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justice of which he was the victim, and even threatening to leave the 
Congregation unless he were moved from Iliceto. Alphonsus, 
instead of showing anger with the young rebel, in his reply treated 
the matter as a joke. “Nocera, April 30, 1760,—Yes, Father, 
tell Father Rector [Tannoia] from me to send you as soon as 
possible, I mean here to Nocera. When St. Antony begged 
St. Paul the hermit to open the door, saying that otherwise 
he would die there outside, he replied: ‘That is a nice way to 


pray—with threats!’ I say the same thing to you. I excuse your 
excited spirit. Are you dreaming? Whoever sent you to Iliceto as 
a punishment? .. . ‘Otherwise I will ask you for my dispensation,’ 


you say. You will ask it, and who is going to give it to you? Qh, 
Master George, you are losing your time. Do not be disturbed by 
temptations. Temptations are not sins, Always turn to the Madonna, 
and have no fear. 

“Do not be afraid; I shall not communicate your letter to Father 
Ferrara. But for charity, another time, not so much fury. Lf I did 
not know you I would give you a good beating. Come quickly; I 
am expecting you. Know now that it is not only for faults, but for 
any slight reason that our subjects are moved from house to house. 
‘Are we then monacit di famiglia?’ | answer, I excuse you, because it is 
not you but your excitement which speaks. But another time tell 
your excitement to speak with a little more discretion. I bless you. 
Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and Teresa.” Severe measures might 
perhaps have sent the excitable Melchionna adrift, whereas this 
paternal kindness attached him for ever to the Congregation. 

His relations in community life with his brethren were stam ped 
with the same spirit of charity. He was ever approachable and 
gentle, and avoided all singularity. Those who lived with him 
represent him as a good father surrounded by his children, to whom 
he gave an example of all the virtues, but with all the simplicity of 
an ordinary religious. “Morose religious, with pursed-up lips and 
frowning countenances,” he used to say, “are like heretics who 
impose upon the public by their airs of austere gravity. But God 
does not like affectation.” 

In his fear of sinning by the tongue, that world of evil, as St. 
James calls it, Alphonsus took pattern by the saints in speaking little _ 
and with moderation. “Never did a word in the least degree repre- 
hensible fall from his lips,’ says Father Costanzo, And yet this 
habitual recollection did not prevent him from being very agreeable 
and even merry during recreation. He had the gift unknown to the 
garrulous, of being a good listener, and of saying the right thing at 
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the right time. When the second table was finished and he arrived 
in the common room, where the fathers were looking forward to his 
coming, the conversation at once became general, and asa rule turned 
upon spiritual things. People speak of what they love, and in this 
case both children and father wished to love only God. Besides, 
strangers as they were to the world into which they never went, and 
saved from the newspapers which happily were not yet invented | 
what else could the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer talk about 
but God and souls, the two objects of their affection ? Their recrea- 
tion really recreated, without dissipating their minds.’ Alphonsus’ 
contemporaries, fathers and students alike, on returning to their cells 
used to note down things which struck them in his conversation 
Thanks to them we are enabled to give our readers an idea of those 
meetings which Alphonsus always knew how to turn to profit. 

The conversation on Sept. 6, 1759, turned on the departure of 
Charles III. It was the topic of the hour. The King had been 


called to the throne of Spain and was about to leave Naples. “It 
seems,” says one of the fathers, “that King Charles is very much 
distressed, and expresses keen regret at his forced departure.” “A 


proof that kingdoms do not satisfy a man,” said Alphonsus, “ and 
that only God can do so.” Some days later while the King’s de- 
parture was still being discussed, some of those present ex patiated 
on the magnificent discoveries that had illustrated his reign, and went 
into raptures on the museum of antiquities at Portici. It was not 
hard to see from their exclamations that they would not have been 
sorry to pay it a visit. “For my part,” said Alphonsus with a smile, 
“you might put all the museums in the universe together and I would 
not move an inch to see them. I visited the museum at Nola one 
day, and have been sorry ever since.” ms 
At times, especially perhaps on the occasion of a death, the con- 
versation took a more serious turn. On April 4, 1760, they happened 
to be speaking about death, and Alphonsus avowed that the thought 
of it terrified him, because he nad made so little satisfaction for his 
‘The author is right in considering newspapers as one of the plagues of our decadent civili- 
sation. A ‘cheap’ press has been far from bringing in the millenium that was expected 
in the optimistic sixties. But when we come to the question of spiritual conversation we are 
on more difficult ground. What passes between us and God is certainly not matter for 
~ conversation in recreation. It is too sacred to be confided to any human being, except 
rarely, perhaps, to our confessor or some very intimate friend. If on the other hand 
piety descends to trivialities, it is often far from recreative, as the author of Sancta Sophia, 
Father Baker, O.S.B., alone among spiritual writers has the courage to confess. The best 
recreation, perhaps, is the presence of a companion in good spirits who can be amusing 


without being either Rabelaisian or uncharitable. It is a great gift also for community life 
to have a memory which readily forgets stories it is sure to hear again.—7Z7. 
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sins. ‘When these fears torment me,’ he observed, “my only refuge 
is to cling to the Madonna.” On the following day some one ex- 
pressed his anxiety on the subject of his eternal salvation, whereupon 
the Saint related the terrors of St. Andrew Avellino and St. Louis 
Bertrand. “The feeling thus experienced by these servants of God,” 
he added, “has always made a deep impression on me; stil we 
religious have not so much reason to fear as people in the world. 
We are in the position of mariners who feel the storm in the harbour, 
where shipwreck is rare, while people in the world are like men 
buffeted furiously on the open sea, and running the risk every 
moment of going to the bottom.” As a matter of fact death 
frightened him more when at a distance than when close at hand, for 
on several occasions he saw it draw near him without being the least 
disturbed. 

On April 20, 1760, the discussion turned on the ever-growing 
wickedness of society in that eighteenth century. The gratitude 
ever in Alphonsus’ heart for his vocation at once flowed forth. 
“How thankful,” he said, “we religious should be to Our Lord for 
having withdrawn us from the wicked world. In religion our fre- 
quent meditations, spiritual reading, and the good example we see 
around us impress deeply on the soul the image of divine things, and 
their ever-present memory fortifies us in the time of temptation. 
Worldly people, whose thoughts and conversations, on the contrary, 
never rise above the earth, have nothing in their imagination at the 
moment of danger but earthly pictures, likely to urge on rather than 
check the impulse of passion.” 

Very rarely did Alphonsus speak of himself, and then only to 
help his brethren. One day, on the anniversary of his conversion,' he 
recounted to the students a number of details about his vocation— 
such for instance as the breakdown which occasioned his retirement 
from the Bar, his struggle with his father, and the series of difficulties 
which he had to conquer before he could leave Naples. As to the 
determining cause of his final leaving of the world, it was medi- 
tating on the text, ‘What shall it profita man?’ “This maxim,” he 
said, “has driven even saints to renounce the world—St. Ignatius, 
for instance, and St. Francis Xavier; and, to tell the truth, it was 
the same thought which made me fly too. My father set forth all 
the advantages of a position very satisfactory from a natural point of 
view, but I said to myself, ‘What doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and perhaps lose his own soul?’ ‘AII earthly things,’ I 
said, ‘will soon pass away; I will think only of eternal.’” 


1Or rather on the eve of it, Aug. 27, v. supra, p. 31, note. 
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Now and then the discussion of a sermon or a case of con- 
science would lead the conversation to literary or scientific questions. 
Alphonsus had small liking for debates which weary the mind 
instead of resting it, but he was not averse to friendly arguments on 
controverted points of dogmatic theology or morals. If however 
the discussion began to grow too warm he would intervene with some 
humorous remark, which was held to be synonymous with a call to 
order. One day he was engaged in a debate on some question of 
morals with Father Ferrara. The father clung obstinately to his 
opinion, growing more and more heated as his adversary’s close 
arguments were pressing him harder. The contest continued for 
some time, but Father Ferrara, though vanquished, had not the least 
idea of surrendering. The Saint, seeing this, cut short the debate 


with the remark: “God’s will be done! It is not His will that I should 


be understood, or rather I am not able to make myself clear.” 

Whenever a friend of the Congregation came to spend a few 
days at Nocera Alphonsus received him with the utmost cordiality, 
and showed him all manner of care and attention. On such occa- 
sions it was easy to recognise the good manners of the gentleman 
under the homely dress of the religious. One day he was visited 
by Francis Ricciardi, a distinguished advocate of Foggia, who had 
several times shown him hospitality, especially during the mission of 
1745. After dinner Alphonsus introduced his friend into the recrea- 
tion room where the fathers were gathered. Here Ricciardi, doubt- 
less in his wish to show his appreciation of his host, persisted in 
referring to the happy days of the mission, and dwelt particularly on 
the miracle of the apparition. Alphonsus was on thorns. Again 
and again he endeavoured to change the subject, but the narrator 
was determined to explain to the fathers all the details of the 
wonderful occurrence—how the luminous ray had beaten on the 
preacher's face, and all the rest. Alphonsus could stand it no longer. 
“Quite so,”. he said, breaking in on Ricciardi, “you have a good 
memory,” and he resolutely started another subject of conver- 
sation.’ 

When there was some special reason for rejoicing, or even when 
the conversation languished, Alphonsus was in the habit of taking his 
place at the harpsichord and playing some of his favourite pieces. 
It was not always the compositions of the great masters which pleased 
his hearers most. On one occasion he played for them a symphony 
of quite ‘transcendent idealism,’ but before long there were unmis- 
takeable signs that some of the fathers were settling down to a state 


1 One does not think much of Ricciardi’s manners.— 77, 
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of blissful quietude. So he let his fingers run, without a break, into 
a popular air of light and rapid movement. There was instant 
raising of heads and clapping of hands. “Good,” said Alphonsus, 
laughing with the rest of the fathers at his success; “I see more and 
more that I have succeeded in founding a Congregation of simple 
souls.” 

But what delighted them most was to hear him sing his own 
devout and touching hymns. No one could listen to him then 
without being moved, as the following incident related by Father 
Laurence Nigro shows. Father Margotta lived at Naples in his 
capacity as procurator, but he frequently made the journey to 
Nocera. He was a man of great holiness of life, yet God is wont to 
purify those He loves, and for several years Father Margotta suffered 
an interior martyrdom. A thick veil seemed to shut out God from 
his soul, while a fierce light beat upon him and showed him all his 
own miseries. As a consequence he suffered endless attacks of 
spiritual dryness, was afflicted with numberless scruples, and often 
tortured by terrible fears. He used to be seen looking sad and 
downcast, like a soul in purgatory, so that all felt compassion for 
him. He was at the recreation at Nocera one day, and Alphonsus 
noticed that he was as usual gloomy and silent. “You are saying 
nothing, Father Margotta; are you not feeling better, then?” asked 
Alphonsus. The poor man smiled at the question, but in such a way 
that it was not hard to see he would have found it easier to weep. 
When Alphonsus endeavoured to console him Margotta said: 
“Father, if you wish to cheer me up a little, sing one of your sweet 
hymns to the Madonna.” Alphonsus at once sat down at the harp- 
sichord and began to sing the charming piece which begins : 


Quanto é dolce, O Madre mia, 
Ll tuo nome di Maria! 


How sweet, O Mother, to mine ear, 
Thy name of Mary sounds! 


The big tears rolled down Father Margotta’s cheeks while the 
Saint’s beautiful voice sang those verses which only the most 
tender confidence could have inspired. “Everyone of us,” says 
Father Laurence Nigro, “shared in his emotion. We finished that 
recreation more penetrated with divine love than if we had been 
spending an hour at meditation.” 

This sympathetic charity, grafted on his natural kindness, was 
extended to all God’s creatures, even the animals. Alphonsus could 
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not see them suffer without suffering himself. On Jan. 16; 20708 
says an eye-witness, having found a little bird dying of cold he took 
it in his hands, tried to warm it, and then carried it to the kitchen, 
which he hardly ever entered, to see if he could revive it. He 
handed it over to the cook recommending him to care for it. But it 
was too late; a few hours later the brother showed him the little 
creature in a dying state. “No, no,” he said, turning away his face 
and going away quite sad, “1 do not wish to see it!” On another 
occasion one of the fathers picked up a bird which had been wounded 
by a gun and brought it to our Saint. Tears came into his eyes at 
the sight of the poor little creature mangled and bleeding. He told 
Brother Matthew to feed it and staunch its wounds with great care, 
and when after several days the wounded bird was healed, and able 
to use its wings, he set it at liberty. 

He delighted to gather the crumbs left on the table and give 
them after his meal to the chickens, which never failed to run 
towards him when they caught sight of him, however far off 
they might be. “The whole gallinaceous tribe used to flee at our 
approach,” says one father naively, “but our father had only to 
appear when all of them, big and little, came running towards him 
at full speed.” 

He was especially attached to those of God’s creatures which 
symbolise inngcence and purity, such as little birds and lambs. . 
Father Corsano one day took to his cell a snow-white new-born 
lamb. Tears filled the Saint’s eyes, seeing as he did in the 
innocent creature the Lamb of God immolated for the salvation of 
the world. He gazed at it for some time, and then after caressing it 
gently and pressing it to his heart, gave it back to the fathers with 
the words : “I do not wish it to be killed.” | 

Domestic animals found in him a friend and defender. One 
brother who had thrown a cat which had annoyed him out of the 
window was deprived of his fruit for eight days in punishment of his 
cruel action. During the famine of 1764, of which we shall have to 
speak shortly, Alphonsus, then a bishop, while at table saw a poor 
famished dog enter the room and painfully drag itself towards him. 
“ Give him something to eat,” he said compassionately to the servant, 
“and look after him well while he lives.” The dog regained his 
strength, and the Saint kept him out of pity. One day the servant 
beat the poor animal savagely for some larceny of which he had 
been guilty in the kitchen. The dog’s pitiful howling attracted the 
attention of Alphonsus. He came down-stairs and found the poor 
beast covered with blood. Not content with a stern rebuke to the 
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servant the Saint told him that if he wished to remain in his service 
he must never dare to maltreat an animal again. 

Two little incidents may be related which remind us of the 
Apostle St. John and of St. Francis of Assisi. The students made a 
present of two turtle doves to their good father, knowing that he 
would be pleased by the gift. The doves soon came to know him 
and followed him about wherever he went. When he was at his 
meals they would come towards him, pass to and fro before him and 
eat from his hand. When he had given them enough he used to 
say : “ Now go off to your cage,” and away they went at once. 

Another day Alphonsus had given a bird its liberty. Nothing 
afforded him greater pleasure than to see the little captives spread 
their wings and fly away. This time the released prisoner instead of 
flying off into the distance perched on a bow almost within reach of 
its benefactor, and trilled forth its most joyous lays for quite a iong 
time. Neither the nearness nor the laughter of its auditors intimi- 
dated it in the least ; it sang its canticle of thanksgiving a hundred 
times over before it spread its wings and flew away. The servants 
of God, stripped of selfishness and self-love, seem in regaining 
innocence to regain the dominion which the first Adam before his fall 
exercised over all creatures, and the lives of the saints often make one 
think of the earthly paradise. 

But to appreciate Alphonsus’ virtue at its true worth we must 
know something of the victories he had to gain over his natural dis- 
position before he could make his soul love God alone, be dead to 
self, and know no impulse but that of grace. What was his natural 
disposition ? What was the self he had to annihilate ? 

He had received from nature, say those who lived with him, 
an irascible and sanguine temperament, stirred by strong passions 
and daring resolves. A man endowed with this temperament is a 
man of desires and enterprises ; of courage in reaching his ends, and 
of boldness in brushing aside the obstacles he Ands in his path. He 
may become a great saint or a great villain according as he applies 
his powerful faculties to good or ill, or in other words according as he 
seeks himself or seeks God. Now as fallen man naturally inclines to 
self, the. more violent the passions are, the more vigorously must the 
Christian struggle to repress their tendencies and regulate their 
movements by the Divine will. This it is which explains Alphonsus’ 
self-immolation throughout his life, and especially his exercises of 
humility, poverty, and mortification. Here we see a man breaking-in 
his strong character, and fixing his desires, contrary to the bent of 
vitiated nature, solely upon God. 
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A man cannot give himself entirely to God and his neighbour 
except by annihilating himself like Jesus, and making himself the 
servant of all, So our Saint never ceased his efforts to despoil him- 
self, so to say, of his own personality, in order to live in humility and 
oblivion. At the period at which we have now arrived he had so far 
triumphed over his natural high spirit, that acts of humility cost him 
nothing. Others are proud of their birth, and glory in the name of 
their ancestors—he never spoke of his family. An injudicious friend 
thought to please him one day by expatiating on the nobility of the 
Liguori. “The surest thing about the genealogy of the Liguori,” the 
Saint interposed, “is that they are descended from a cobbler.” He 
added with a smile, “my ancestor was a cobbler and my father was 
in the galleys”—Don Joseph, as we have seen, having been 
captain of the royal galleys. Rector Major though Alphonsus 
was, he loved to perform the lowest offices in the community. 

“] have seen him three times a week,” says one of his students, 
of the year 1757, “ washing the dishes with the brothers and novices. 
He always took the most fatiguing and disagreeable part of the 
work. When there were any particularly greasy plates to be cleaned 
he seized on them, often at the risk of scalding his fingers in the boil- 
ing water. I remember that once I myself, ashamed to see him at 
this work, wished to take out of his hands a pot from which he was 
trying to remove the grease. But he refused to let it go. ‘I am not 
any better than you,’ he said, ‘and what I am you are.” He would 
never allow anyone to do his room for him. The Rule puts a 
brother at the service of the Superior General ; but Alphonsus never 
asked this brother for any help except with his writings. He made 
his own bed, swept his floor, brushed his shoes, and cleaned his 
candlestick. His humility led him to wear old and patched garments 
which called forth all kinds of remarks about his appearance. 

“For his journeys to Naples,” says Brother Francis Romito, “he 
bought an old cloak for twenty-five carlins.” When it was proposed 
to adopt a lighter cloth for the habit, on the ground that the new 
material would be less costly, he answered: “It is not the community 
which has made the vow of poverty but ourselves. We must go on 
with the cloth we are using—it is more in harmony with poverty 
because it is more humble.” He found satisfaction in the destitute 
condition of the Congregation. “ We are all poor,” he used to say, 
“rectors, ministers, subjects. Do you know what Rector Major 
means? It means general of an army of beggars.” 

As for human respect he had come to despise it, and to rejoice in 
contempt and affronts. Instead of putting himself forward he did all 
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he could to be forgotten. The publisher, Remondini, when issuing a 
reprint of Alphonsus’ spiritual works, thought that a portrait of the 
author on the front page would give the work an additional value, 
He told him so, but received for answer: “Let me hear no more 
about portraits if you please ; it would dishonour a spiritual work if 
people saw that the author had put his portrait in it in his own life- 
time. People may do what they like with my body when I am dead 
—though they would throw it on a dunghill, if they treated it as 
I deserve—but as long as I am alive I do not wish even to be men- 
tioned. I have put my name indeed to my works to give people the 
curiosity to read them. Otherwise I would have had them printed 
without my name.”' Remondini returned to the charge several 
times_but always without success. “What the public wants,” said 
Alphonsus, “is to read something to its profit, not to see the portrait 
of a miserable creature like me.”? 

This contempt for himself which Alphonsus felt he was anxious 
to make others feel for him also. It happened once that some per- 
sons, attracted by the reputation of the scholar and Saint, asked him 
for an interview, to satisfy their curiosity. The interests of the Con- 
gregation not being at stake the Saint thought he would mystify them 
a little at his own expense. When they came he spoke to them in 
such a homely style, and with a simplicity so naive and even childish, 
that his disenchanted visitors parted from him remarking among 
themselves : “This boasted marvel is nothing but a common old 
fellow in his second childhood.” Alphonsus laughed heartily when 
told of the verdict of his late admirers. People in the neighbourhood 
of Nocera, and even much farther off, spoke constantly about the 
effects produced by his sermons on the Blessed Virgin. He preached 
on Mary every Saturday, and the good people of Nocera were never 
tired of listening to him. One evening as he was about to go into 
the pulpit he learned that a number of strangers, nobles and distin- 
guished priests, were among the congregation. “When he knows 
this,” the fathers thought, “he will do honour to his reputation.” 
“But,” says one of them, “just the contrary happened. Instead of 
giving utterance to his thoughts with that fervour and sweetness 
which were wont to enthrall his hearers, he just gave a little cate- 
chetical instruction almost too simple for the village children. We 
blushed for shame at the thought of the sorry opinion the strangers 
would form of our father.” Indeed the visitors did go away quite dis- 
illusionised, while the Saint retired to his cell to enjoy his voluntary 
humiliation and offer it up to God. In his compositions too he 

1 Letter of Jan, 21, 1762. * Letter of Dec. 27, 1762. 
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sacrificed literary beauty to practical utility without giving a moment's 
thought’ to his reputation as a writer. One day he dictated a phrase 
containing a word which purists would not have recognised as literary. 
His secretary called his attention to it suggesting another expression 
of pure Tuscan. “Very good,” said Alphonsus, “but will the old 
woinen understand your elegant word?” The sood of souls was all 
he thought of. 

He was as ingenious in humbling himself as worldly people are 
in attracting attention, and it was often remarked that when striking 
facts—conversions, cures, OF miracles—happened during a mission, 
he always found a thousand ways to hide the part he had in them 
himself, . Whenever anyone, confiding in his sanctity, turned to him 
to obtain some extraordinary grace from God, he would disclaim 
any pretension to such power. After the miracles of Amalfi, for 
instance, a man who was almost blind begged the Saint to intercede 
with God for the recovery of his eyesight. “My dear friend,” re- 
plied Alphonsus, who was himself very short-sighted, “I should not 
be wearing spectacles myself if I could work miracles like that.” On 
another occasion a friend of his who was childless recommended 
herself to his prayers. “Alas!” he replied, “my brother Hercules 
has no children either, although he too asks the assistance of my 
prayers. You see that I do not possess much influence with God.” 

Alphonsus well knew that to free himself from the tyranny of 
self he must add the mortification of the senses to the annihilation 
of pride. Without that the rebellious body imposes its yoke on the 
spirit, and drags it down from the dignity of a reasonable creature. 
Alphonsus began this task of overcoming his lower nature by con- 
demning it to penal servitude for life, for his vow never to lose a 
moment of time made his conscience a stern gaoler, who forbade a 
moment’s idleness. A galley-slave would have found good reason 
for grumbling at the diet, for example, he voluntarily imposed upon 
himself -“I have known him and lived with him for fifty years,” 
said Father Villani at the process, “and I know that he almost 
always took his meal, (and what a meal it was!), either on his knees 
or sitting on the ground.” He used to go to the refectory after the 
fathers had left, and the cats entered with him, eagerly taking up 
their position near him in the hope of a good share. For Alphonsus 
often contented himself with the soup, a piece of bread, some vege- 
tables, and a little fruit. On Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
he abstained from fruit as well as meat. On the other days he took 
a little boiled meat, but a good deal went to the cats. 

He had a vow to fast on bread and water on Saturday. When 
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his confessor dispensed him from this on account of his weakness 
and infirmities he began to take a few vegetables in the evening, 
One Saturday the cook came to ask him what he would have for 
supper, for as the whole community took nothing but bread and 
water on that day there was never any cooking. Nonplussed by the 
question, Alphonsus answered with a smile: “Give me something 
that can be eaten with the mouth,” thus leaving a very wide dis- 
cretion to the poor brother. Nor was he content with living on 
little, for he seasoned, or rather ruined, that little with herbs so 
bitter that he alone could eat the compound. One day some soup he 
had left was thrown by mistake into that given to the poor; but 
they had scarcely put their lips to it when they refused to take any 
more. “The fathers have put poison into the soup,” was their ex- 
planation of the sensations it produced in them. We have already 
seen how he redoubled his mortifications in this respect when on the 
mission, and even imposed a strict dietary on his companions. 
“Without self-denial,” he used to say, “we shall scandalise instead 
of edifying the people. We shall be deprived of God’s graces, and 
what good can we do then?” | ; 

When we add to this rigorous regime the absolute fast every 
morning, which was not broken until the termination of his thanks- 
giving after his midday mass, his prolonged vigils, and his discip- 
lines morning and night, we may apply to Alphonsus what the 
Imitation says of Our Lord: “His life was but a long crucifixion and 
a continual martyrdom.” “On the eve of the Nativity of Our Lady 
in the year 1759,” says Michael di Michele, “he scourged himself so 
cruelly that he was hardly able to drag himself along after the dis- 
cipline he had taken. As he painfully crossed the recreation room 
he tried to hide the cause of his weakness by remarking to the 
students: “I don’t know what is the matter with me to-day, but I 
limp more than usual.” “Reverend Father,’ answered one of them 
maliciously, “the cause of your illness is written on the heel of your 
shoe.” Alphonsus stooped down and found a piece of paper soaked 
with blood adhering to the heel of his shoe. He had used. it to 
staunch the blood from the wounds which he had inflicted on him- 
self. He put the paper in his pocket and changed the conversation. 

Nor was he content with chastising his body. Like the Apostle 
he kept it in subjection, that is to say he imprisoned it within the 
severest rules of modesty. He impressed upon others what he 
practised himself—brevity in conversation, modesty of the eyes, 
eravity and reserve in manner and speech. “He who cannot bridle 
his curiosity is a lost man,” he often repeated. 
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In these continuous exercises of humility and mortification we 
behold our Saint ever armed against himself. Like the Apostle St. 
Paul, whom he so much resembled, he felt the rebellion of his lower 
nature, and like Paul he heard the voice of God saying to him: ‘Thou 
shalt conquer if thou canst pray and endure’ He prayed always, 
resisted always, lest he might after preaching to others himself become 
a castaway, and so he preserved his baptismal innocence to the end. 
In this strife he did not kill his ardent nature, but he purified and 
directed it. His passion became a consuming passion for doing good, 
and his ardour centred itself on the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. Like St. Paul he would have given his life a thousand times 
for those two objects of his love. 

This transformation serves to explain how it is that Alphonsus, 
with his ardent and passionate disposition, has been represented by 
his contemporaries as a model of gentleness and patience. .“ He 
might have been taken for a man of phlegmatic character,’ says 
Father Villani, “so imperturbable, insensible one might say, did he 
appear in circumstances when the calmest would have found it diffi- 
cult to keep cool. The most stinging affronts did not cause him the 
slightest emotion.” The explanation of this phenomenon is simple. 
Irascibility is only the violent energy of the man of desires; when he 
meets with an obstacle to their realisation he becomes enraged with 
it and breaks it down if he can. But when a man stifles within him 
all these desires, that is when he no longer desires anything for him- 
self, his natural irascibility ceases to have any selfish object. A dead 
man is insensible to scorn.. The man dead to himself by humility 
voluntary poverty, and contempt of sensual pleasures, bears all things 
with gentleness. He has become like Jesus meek and humble of 
heart. Alphonsus’ profound humility explains his unalterable calm 
in all that concerned self-love. Some beautiful instances of this are 
related by eye-witnesses. . 

“One day,” says Father Cajone, “a lay-brother made him an im- 
pertinent and rude answer. Alphonsus had asked him to serve his 
mass. ‘I haven’t time, replied the brother roughly, ‘do you think I 
have nothing else to do?’ The Servant of God went away without a 
word and asked the Father Minister to send him a server. He would 
have punished the brother severely had he treated the lowest official 
in the house in this way, but as the affront was offered only to him- 
self he bore it in silence.” 

Never was he heard to complain of the annoyance or inconvenience 
caused him by the negligence or want of tact of those under him. 
He had recommended the strictest silence to be observed during the 
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time set apart for sleep, and he himself was always careful not to 
make the least noise, going so far as to take off his shoes when 
making the stations of the cross during the szesta. But he did not 
always meet with the same consideration from others, One night an 
infirmarian who had been called to attend to a sick man whose cell 
was over that of the Rector Major, made such a clatter that Alphonsus 
could not close his eyes until morning. He sent for the brother and 
said to him gently, in spite of the sleeplessness of which he had been 
made the victim: “My dear brother, you kept me from sleeping last 
night. For myself it does not matter, I have gladly offered up the 
little mortification to God; I only mention it so that another time 
you may not disturb those who would suffer more than myself from 
being deprived of their sleep.” 

He made a similar observation to a brother who once let him 
dine without bread. He did not ask for it, but towards the end of 
dinner called the brother, to direct his attention to the omission. The 
server ran for a loaf, but the Saint stopped him, saying that he did 
not care about bread, but others might. One day while on a journey 
the driver upset the vehicle twice. Others might have poured a 
torrent of epithets on the unlucky charioteer, even though that would 
not have made him more expert in the art of preserving equilibrium. 
But Alphonsus only got into the carriage patiently for the third time, 
at the risk of another upset and a broken neck. The Englishman is 
supposed to be phlegmatic, but here we have an excitable Neapolitan 
made more phlegmatic by virtue than any son of Albion is by 
nature.’ : 

But there is perhaps a better example still. While at Naples, where 
of course he was well known, Alphonsus went into a church one morn- 
ing to celebrate mass. He began to vest, and had actually put on the 
amice when the sacristan happened to cast his eyes upon him. He 
had never seen this priest before, but the appearance of the broken 
old man with his beard and patched habit made him take him for a 
vagabond. “Look here,” he cried, throwing himself on Alphonsus 
and tearing the amice from his shoulders, “who gave you permission 
to touch those vestments? Take your rags elsewhere.” So saying 
he showed him the door. Alphonsus took his hat and cloak without 
a word, and went off to look for another church with a less uninviting 
sacristan.” 

‘Even an Englishman in such circumstances can use language of peculiar force.— 77, 
* The facts related in this chapter when they do not appear in the processes have been 
handed down to us in manuscript notes by Fathers Costanza and Criscuoli, by the novice 


Messina, and by the students Michael di Michele, Verdesca, Paravento, and Saccardi, who 
were eye-witnesses of them. 
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In all this we see a man, transformed by the grace of God, in- 
different to all the contempt and insult that might be addressed to 
himself personally, but never to facts or deeds which concerned the 
glory of God or the salvation of souls, Patience is not apathy. 
Irascibility was never more to be exercised in Alphonsus on behalf 
of a self-love conquered for ever; but for God—the one object of his 
love—his energy would attack vices, sins, and scandals with invin- 
cible fire. The Alphonsus, who was so unmoved in the face of 
affronts, was never able to tolerate without indignation any outrage 
done to God. He would thunder from the pulpit against blasphemy, 
or impurity, or the occasions of sin. He would inveigh, when speak- 
ing to his fathers, against false honour so strongly as to almost 
make himself ill. He would make war on himself even to the 
cruellest scourgings. Alphonsus, the meek and humble of heart, 
showed a fiery energy of soul almost till the last years of his life in 
all that concerned the honour of God. The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and the violent bear tt away. | 

Every saint has his own gift. Some are called to lead an entirely 
hidden life, others, and especially great bishops and founders of 
religious orders, to be leaders of men. It would be a great mistake 
to think that St. Alphonsus was severe. He was the humblest, 
kindest, and gentlest of men, but he knew how to be firm at need, 
and he knew his countrymen, and that it was necessary to speak 
strongly at times, and even to act strongly. It would be no perfec- 
tion in a ruler to be weak. St. Ignatius Loyola, humble and gentle 
as he was, and so dead to himself that men thought him too phleg- 
matic to be moved, once, when all other means failed, spoke so 
strongly to a rector who tyrannised over his subjects, that the very 


1 This is quite true, but it is hardly consistent with the author’s statement on the previous 
page—a statement in which the reviser of these pages, from his study of the Saint’s life, is 
quite unable to concur—that St. Alphonsus was phlegmatic. St. Alphonsus’ temperament 
was ardent toa degree. It appears in every line of his letters, and in many traits recorded 
of him, and better still it is noted of him by his holy director Mgr. Falcoia in the beautiful 
letters he wrote to the Saint in the first years of the founding of the Congregation. The 
great doctor and bishop had a tremendous amount of human nature in him. He never 
would have done the work he did without it, but the conquering and directing and szfe7- 
naturalising of ths was the life-long work of his very long life. It is precisely this gradual 
conquest of nature by grace which makes all the interest and value of a saint’s life, and to 
obscure all the process by an indiscriminating optimism, which makes the saint show forth 
complete perfection from the cradle, as is done by too many hagiographers, is not only to 
sacrifice truth, but to frustrate one great object the Church has in view in canonising 
saints—that of setting them up as a model and encouragement to poor ordinary struggling 
men and women. There have been, it is true, saints from the cradle, like St. Stanislaus— 
and very lovely they are. But they all die young, and St. Alphonsus lived to ninety. 
—Tr, 
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walls seemed to shake, and the offender fell, almost fainting, at his feet. 
We shall see in the next book how Alphonsus deals with a neglected 
diocese, full of scandals among clergy, nobility, and people alike, and 
how he faces violence and even death with a courage no soldier could 
have surpassed. There is no weakness in the Catholic religion when 
face to face with obstinate scandals and rebellion, nor is there weak- 
ness in monastic training, with all its life-long practice of gentleness 
and humility. | 

We may close this short sketch of the inner life of Alphonsus 
with Father Cajone’s words at the process of beatification: “The 
special and charactéristic virtue of the servant of God was, it seems 
to me, that of purity of intention. In all things and at all times he 
acted for God without any alloy of self. He said to us one day 
during recreation: ‘By the grace of God, I have never confessed 
having acted from passion. It may be,’ he continued humbly, ‘ that 
I have not remarked what was passing in me, but I have not noticed 
it so as to confess it.’” The noble passion for good which inflamed 
him killed all other passions in his heart. 

Thus did Alphonsus rise during the thirty years of his apostolate 
from virtue to virtue up the heights of perfection, consecrating to 
God all day long his triple life of missionary, founder, and writer. 
Wherefore did God who seeks for perfect men to govern His Church 
elevate him in 1762 to the episcopal order. The great light of his 
doctrine and his works was to shine over the waters, illumining not 
only a diocese but the whole world, and men were to glorify God and 
thank Him for having given them a safe beacon, to guide them 
through all storms to the harbour of eternal rest. 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


A number of a line with an asterisk (*) means counting upwards from the bottom of the page or paragraph. 


This Appendix, as its name implies, contains short notes on some points of interest 
and a number of corrections. As to the latter the English reviser of this work to his 
regret has discovered, in addition to his own mistakes, a number of slips in the author, 
too late for correction in the text. He thinks it more honest to set them down in their 
entirety than to allow the work to appear with any known error unacknowledged, 


Page 1, line 3* [from bottom]—Marianella is a little village about two and a-half miles 


” 


- 


b) 


north of Naples. Part of the Liguori country house at Marianella is now a house of 
the Saint’s Congregation. Their town house, which was just opposite the parish 
church of S. Maria de’ Vergini, where the Saint was baptised, is now let in tene- 
ments. There is a rough painting of the Saint in the courtyard. 

I, line 15—James Cavalieri.—It seems doubtful whether his name was James. He is 
generally called Emilio, sometimes Giovanni Emilio. For the esteem in which Pope 
Benedict XIII. held Mgr. Cavalieri see an incident related in a note, Vol. II. p. 430. 

3, para. 2—The game was a game of ball—/x znvitato a etuocare alle palle. 

4, para. I—The Saint’s father died during the mission of Troia, Nov. 10,1745. After all 
Alphonsus was not with his mother at the moment of death, for she died during the 
mission of Beneventum, Nov, 1755, but he had been with her a few days before. 

4, para. 6—It is doubtful if the Saint had any deep acquaintance with either Greek or 
French. The very early age at which he began the study of Neapolitan law, more 
complicated even than our own, and the severely practical turn of the Saint’s mind 
even from his earliest years, makes it unlikely. Ido not know any instance of his 
quoting a Greek Father or reading a French work in the original. In later years 
we find Peré Nonnotte writing to him in Latin, not French, and when he himself 
wishes to write to Voltaire he chooses Latin as the language, and gets de Paula to 
write the letter. 

7, line 8—We find Balthasar Cito appointed royal commissioner to inquire into the 
revenues of Iliceto in 1752, p. 435. Still later he is the judge who tries the Sarnelli 
cause in one of its interminable stages.—Vol. II., p. 220. 

9, line 5—Peronne lege Perrone. 

9, last para—The English Editor feels considerable Scepticism as to these resolutions 
recorded by Rispoli, who is not a very trustworthy writer. 

9, line 5“—To thoroughly study Zege thoroughly to study. 

11.—The_ statement (line 5) that the Saint’s spiritual life at the Bar suffered no detri- 
ment, should be qualified by the words: ‘‘ for a considerable time.” From about 
1720 to 1722 (aet. 24-6) he began to fall into tepidity, as related on p. 17. 

16, line 7*—+¢o indulge in sport. The Saint himself tells us, however, that being 
very shortsighted he was a very bad shot. The author’s implied condemnation of 
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sport as an obstacle to piety requires qualification, ¢/ what St. Francis Borgia said 
about hawking. Genuine sport and games which involve courage and _ physical 
exertion in the open air, when followed in moderation, do nothing but good. A 
man in hard training is likely to be far more moral than an idler in clubs, and 
morality is the foundation of piety after all. 


Page 17, line 10*—somebody one day, 7.., of course in after years. 


3’) 


18, para. 3, 1.2—for Duke of Cavabona lege ‘‘of the ducal house of Casabona.” Six 
lines later Mar. 20 should be 26. 

21, para. 1—Although Don Joseph failed to marry his son to the Duke of Presenzano’s 
daughter, he later on married his daughter Teresina to the Duke of Presenzano’s 
son—v. p. 2, note. 

22 n.The reviser seems to have an open mind on foreign exchanges, for the dollar, 
here reckoned at 4s. is later on, p. 199 ole, given as 4s. 2d. In Whitaker’s 
Almanac for 1905 taking the ratio of gold to silver as 155 to J, the value of the 
dollar is given as 4s. 2% . 

26, para. 3—after this incident. All that follows happened the same day, viz. Aug. 
28, 1723, of. p. 31, note. 

33, para. 3, |. 1—Don Nicholas Tornz, should be Don Julius; and similarly p. 37, line 
Be scp. hie 

34, para. 6, line 4—seeeng lege seen. As to the resolutions given on this page v. note 
to p. 9 supra. 

35, para. 3, line 4—AZuzzo Maio \ege di Maio. 

37, line 5 *—WVicholas lege Julius. 

39, para. 2—The Church of St. John where the Saint preached his first sermon was 
not S. Giovanni Maggiore, but St. John in Portu, near the Porta di San Gennaro. 
It is now destroyed. 

41.—Resolutions, v. supra. 

48, 1. 2—John Oliviert, v. infra. pp. 307-8. 

31, line 2*—September 19th, lege 19, and so in a number of other instances, ¢.g. p. 54, 
line 10, July 13, not 13th. 

54, para. 2—The account of this incident of the lightning, July 13, 1729, is given at 
great length by Matthew Ripa in his Storda della fondazione della Congregazione e 
del Collegio dé Cinesi, and an annual Ze Deum of thanksgiving that all escaped 
alive was sung in the College every 13th of July. Two hours after the evening 
Angelus, the following were making recreation with Ripa in his room:—Don Gerardo 
de Angelis, Don Gennaro Sarnelli, and Don Xavier Borgia, belonging to the 
College, Don Alfonso di Liguore [sic] with three others, Convictors, when there 
came on such a terrific thunderstorm that they all adjourned to a room looking into 
the church, and began to recite the litany. Suddenly the lightning struck the 
room with such a crash that they thought the house was in ruins. All were thrown 
to the ground, the lamp was extinguished, and each lay still, thinking himself the 
sole survivor. The first to recover was Don Xavier Borgia, who being fourteen 
years of age began to lament and scream, whereupon all waked up, and in a loud 
voice cried to God for about seven minutes. After this, one of the Convictors, Don 
Giovanni de Micco took courage, and went to fetch a light. All were found un- 
hurt except Ripa, who'lay as if dead. He had been actually struck. He was put 
to bed, and received absolution from Canon Gizzio, who was making a retreat in the 
house. He gradually recovered from his paralysis, but his sight was affected for 
years. A whole party crying out for seven minutes is opposed to Northern ideas of 
fortitude, but we must beware of too narrow judgements. No one showed more 
calm courage in face of pain, danger, and death than St. Alphonsus in later years, 
and Naples was defended by its inhabitants: against the French in 1799 with 
desperate valour. 
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Page 56, line 1*—TZhe girl obeyed, and became a nun. There are some contradictions in the 
authorities as to her subsequent history. The natural meaning of the command 
was to become a Carmelite, and P. Dilgskron (i. 48) says she did so. Tannoia 
(i. 15) says simply Monaca, and in the present work, p. 161, we find her in the Con- 
servatorium, which was certainly not Carmelite, founded by Falcoia at Castellamare, 
and presided over by Madre Maria Anna (Sportelli’s mother). Father Douglas, 
C.SS.R., ina manuscript life of Falcoia, complicates the matter still further by 
saying that the young girl in question was there as a pupil, and not as a nun at all. 
For the terrible trials she had to suffer—v. a letter of St. Alphonsus to Mother 
Angela del Cielo (Mary de Vito), of Oct. 29, 1730. 

» 58, line 3 *—a storm threw them back on the coast of Minor¢ should be threw them for- 
ward, as Minori was beyond Amalfi. 

5, 64, line 7 *—May 20th, 1720 lege March 20. 

1, 65, line 10—for superdoress read superior, which seems to be better English, and so 
in other places, ¢.g., p. 69, para. 2, line 9, p. 71, line 1%. 

5 66, para. 3, line 1—When Falcota returned from Naples, should be ¢o Naples. 

5 67, para. 4, line 3—S2langieri, who had no right whatever to interfere in the matter, 
needs qualification. He was co-founder of the house which had been restored at 
his. expense, and as General of his Congregation he was Falcoia’s superior. 

5, 69, last para.—As he (Falcota) was about to leave Naples for Rome, where he was to be 
consecrated, Alphonsus returned for his holiday. The chronology of this paragraph 
will hardly stand. Alphonsus returned at the latest in August; the author, p. 60, 1. 1* 
says July. Falcoia was not preconised till Oct. 2, and was consecrated in Rome 
on Oct. 8, 1730. 

» 74, para. 3—A. free rendering of a letter of Falcoia from Rome, Oct. 6, two days 
before his consecration. 

» 77, para. 3, line 4—<the feast of Pentecost, May 23, 1731, should be May 13. 

» 78, line 7—/forbide lege forbade. 

5, 80, line 4—Wéh lege With. 

4» yy para. 2, contains two mistakes: ‘ Eight years after Falcoia’s death’ should be seven 
—1743-50; and King Ferdinand, who was not born in 1750, should be King 
Charles, who reigned till 1759. 

» 90, line 8—*sstonry lege missionary, the former being an improved form of spelling 
introduced in going to press 

,, 100, line 9*—Zornz next sent him to preach a mission. Tannoia (i. 20) gives the events 
in this order ; other authorities say that the mission preceded, not followed, the 
exercises for the clergy, and that in the latter the Saint gave not the whole retreat, 
but only the morning instructions. 

1, IOI, line 2—combatting lege combating. The letter in para. 2 throws great light on 
the ardent natural character of the young Saint, which at times his director had to 
moderate; cf a letter of Sept. 12, 1732: ‘‘My dear son, I wish that you would 
give a little more peace to your mind and noble heart by not going on thinking 
and fearing so much. We have a good God who has care of all.” And again, 
July 31, 1733: ‘‘Understand, my dear son, that the devil wants to disturb us with 
vain anxieties. For charity sake, do not give them audience; attend to your own 

- peace and let him bite his chains.” 

», 110, para. 2, line 1—Wovember 5¢h lege 5; para. 3, line I—g¢# lege 9. At the begin- 

ning, at Alphonsus’ own request, Donato, who had had experience of community life 
at Teano, was made Superior. This displeased Maria Celeste, because in her vision 
she had seen Alphonsus at the head of the Institute. But Alphonsus was the head 
and founder, and never ceased to be, and this instance of humility only made him 
all the more worthy so to be. Maria Celeste felt thus, but afterwards when she 
found Donato agreed with Tosquez she reproached Alphonsus ‘for not following his 
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Superior.’ To this he answered in a long letter of Mar. 1733, partly quoted in 
the text: (p. 122, para. 3). ‘“‘Submit to your present Superior. I venerate Father 
Superior, and I know that I must obey the rule already drawn up, but T have no 
intention of adopting a rule made by Signor Don John Baptist (Donato). I will 
obey only that which Mgr. Falcoia draws up, my director, and the director cer- 
tainly of the whole work.” 


Page 111, last para— Defective spacing. 


99 


112, line 8*—Wov. 15¢h lege Nov. 28, which is the date of the entry in his diary, 
though it may be the vow was really made on the 15th, on which day he received 
a letter from Falcoia exhorting him to stand firm in his vocation. 

113, line 4—jive days after lege eight (Nov. 9-17). 

115, line 12—7he Bishop (of Scala), Mgr. Santoro, could not be sufficiently grateful. 
He does not seem to have been grateful for very long, however, to the missionaries, 
or friendly to the new rule of the nuns, which later on, probably under his auspices, 
was given up (from 1738-1741). 

118, para, 3, line 1.—One may zmagine. ‘\Ne may imagine’ is perhaps better English, 
cf. 166, para 2, line I. 

119, line 6—Zvamontz, Jan. 1733, the first mission of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer—Aavello in June, 1733, p- 132, 1. 2* being the second. 

121—This page contains an instance of defective chronology. The first paragraph 
gives an extract from a letter of Maria Celeste announcing her determination to 
leave Falcoia’s direction. Para. 2 says this grieved the Saint, he tried every means 
to dissuade her, and ¢e himself wrote her an admirable letter. But Maria 
Celeste’s letter is dated Apr. 20, as may be seen by the foot-note to p. 121, and te 
Alphonsus’ letter was written in March. The truth is Maria Celeste‘s aversion 
began long before April, but the conjunctions on this page need revising. 

127, para. 2—This ‘nsistdnce on a vow to go to confession to Falcoia seems to place 
the holy Prelate in a very harsh light. It is difficult to get at the exact facts. The 
story of the exaction of the vow or oath seems to come from witnesses of Foggia at 
the processes held there after the holy death of Sister Maria Celeste inI755. These 
could only testify to the reports current in Foggia many years later, reports which 
were not free from party spirit. They speak for example of the ferocity of the nuns 
of Scala! P. Dumortier, C.SS.R., in his Vie des premieres religteuses de Scala, 
maintains that Sister Maria Celeste left of her own accord, and was not expelled, 
However, taking the account as given in this work something may be said in Mgr. 
Falcoia’s favour. He was Superior and Director of the convent, and in the 
ordinary course of things Maria Celeste, like the other nuns, ought to obey him, at 
any rate 2 foro externo. Falcoia knew, and events have proved him right, that in 
opposing him and Alphonsus the sister was misled, and was really opposing the 
will of God. Even as regards direction, novices are often required to take their 
novice master and no other as their spiritual director, religious students their prefect, 
and nuns to go to the confessor sent by the bishop, though in all these cases it 
would be a great tyranny, strongly condemned by St. Alphonsus, not to allow them 
another confessor on particular occasions in case of need. The truth is that there is 
no provision in the religious life for those who will not keep out of serious sin— 
though of this there was of course no question in Sister Maria Celeste’s case—or who 
will not give up their own will and be obedient. For the latter in a fervent order 
there is no other end sooner or later but departure. If we may trust St. Alphonsus’ 
own letters, Maria Celeste was altogether mistaken in her opposition to Mgr. Falcoia, 
but later on she became a saint, and a great saint, if we may say so without antici- 
pating the judgement of the Church, and her body is said to be incorrupt to this 
day. 

127, line 5*—Supertoress lege superior, and p. 128, lines 7-10—7d. 
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Page 128, line 7*—A/fter spending ten years lege six—v. her processes. She was at Nocera 
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1733-9, Foggia 1739-55. 

133, para. 4, line 1—the prudent religious lege priest. Sarnelli was not then a 
religious. | 

135, para. 2, line 5—Ox several occasions he has taken part tn the misstons (Jan. 1734). 
They had only had two: Tramonti, Jan. 1733, and Ravello, June, 1733. 

137, line 13—Mer. Falcota was equally opposed to the fusion. His feeling on the 
matter was very strong. The literal translation of the sentence of the letter of Aug. 
4, 1733, here quoted is: ‘“‘I was pleased to hear that Don Vincenzo wished to 
rejoin you, but it does not please me at all that he should come. <Adsz¢ ! God pre- 
serve us!” and again on Apr. 5, 1735: ‘‘As to the request of Mannarini say, ‘Don 
Vincenzo Mannarini, ec zomznetur. If he comes to me I will not fail to listen to 
him and render him service. But it will not occur to me, even in sleep, to receive 
him. Let him go his own way, and I pray God to give him happiness.” 

140, para. 3, line 8—Lushop of Amalfi lege Archbishop. 

141, 1. 2*—Foundation of Caiazzo. The Italian version of this life (i. 155) quotes an un- 
published letter of the Saint’s to the nuns of Pocara, of Jan. 22, 1734, in which the 
words occur: ‘To-morrow I set out from Naples for a new foundation at Caiazzo.” 

142, line 7*—-zztrepid lege zealous, intrepid used in this way being French, not 
English. 

143, line 6—a@ lege a. Line 9, S¢. Amsedm.—He was at Villa in 1198. ‘Anselm. . 
returned to his retirement,” says Butler, “which was a cell called Slavia, situated 
on a mountain, depending on the monastery of St. Saviour.” The coincidence is 
curious, for St.Alphonsus’ Congregation was called St. Saviour’s till 1749. The 
following is Mr. Martin Rule’s description (after a personal visit) of Villa degli 
Schiavi in his life of St. Anselm (vol. ii., bk. vi., c. 3)—‘‘Schiavi, secure from intru- 
sion by its lofty elevation, is as invariably forgetful of the world as the world of it; 
for the broad, smooth circular summit on which it stands is girded round by a hilly 
rampart, which shuts out from view all else that is of this earth. No ocean island 
is more sequestered than this exquisite retreat, or it may even be that there is none 
so much so, for the islands must be few from whose centre that far horizon cannot 
be discerned where sea and sky kiss each other.! But here there is no far horizon. 

The eye rests on the limitary world, and then all beyond is trackless, untraversable 
air. . . . As Anselm wound his way up the mountains, his eye rested ever and anon 
on the distant pyramid of Vesuvius and its eternal smoke, and in middle distance 
on Capua with all its busy history ; when just as the wide prospect was at its best 
and fairest, a turn in the bridle path brought him within the evceznée, and he 
was alone—alone on a verdant plain vivid with clearest light, freshened with sweet- 
est gales, and bathed in heaven. . . . He passed the remainder of the summer in 
this delightful solitude, day by day elaborating his argument on the... . Incarnation of 
the Divine Word, night by night, as the fragrant air entered by the open window, 
and played about his room, inscribing it on his tablets of wax.” 

146, para. 4, line 1—He took up his residence at Villa in March 1734 should be May. 

152—The Three Estates in Naples.—In 1788 the population of the kingdom (excluding 
Sicily) was reckoned at 4,815,182. In 1739 Charles de Brosses wrote of the 
population of the cz¢y of Naples that it was commonly thought to be 500,000, but 
that: Cardinal Spinelli told him there were only 280,000. An English writer a 
little later says the crowded state of Bond Street is nothing to the Toledo. For 
this population of between four and five millions there were, it is said, in the 
eighteenth century, 22 Archbishops, 116 bishops, 56,000 secular priests, 31,000 
regulars (does this include lay-brothers ?), 23,600 nuns. As to the nobles, Keysley’s 
Travels (the 3rd edition of the translation is dated 1760) says: ‘There are in the 


1 This of course means small islands. 
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kingdom of Naples 119 princes, 156 dukes, 173 marquises, 52 counts, 445 barons, 
all vassals of the Crown.” 156 dukes is rather a large number. 


Page 155—The Editor feels doubts about this argument as to the difficulty of those with a 


patrimony getting ordained in Naples, especially in view of the previous figures. 
The case of Father Sportelli seems exceptional, and some have doubted whether 
he had a patrimony at all, nor do the cases of Philip Vito (who should be de Vito) 
and Januarius Rendina, p. 156, para. 1, seem in point. Neither of these two had a 
patrimony, and Falcoia was strongly averse to taking anyone as a chorist without 
patrimony. I can find no trace in other authorities of Rendina joining as anything 
but a lay-brother from the first, while Philip de Vito could have had but little 
vocation, for soon afterwards Sarnelli got him a patrimony, but he preferred to be 
ordained as a secular priest. We find, indeed, St. Alphonsus, later on having 
difficulties from the Government regulations, which forbade the ordination of only 
sons, and so on, and he had to get such cases ordained in the Papal States when 
he had established foundations there; but the real obstacle to the spread of his 
Congregation was the general want of fervour in the eighteenth century, and the 
standing miracle is that in such an age he was able to found an Order at all. 

158, line 2—and several others raises a difficulty of arithmetic. Ten postulants were 
said to have joined, and nine names are given, which leaves no room for several 
others. 

159, last para—This departure by force of Michael de Alteriis took place in Jan. 1736. 

161, note 1—As said above, it is doubtful whether Mary was a nun here or a boarder. 

162, line 2—7wo years later, on July 25, 1735. On p. 155 the Italian of this is given 
in a note, and the letter is dated July 28, 1734, which latter is correct. 

166, para. 2, line 1—Oxe may well imagine lege We. 

168, para. 2, line 4—Hzs letters contain no reference is too sweeping a translation 
of the original, “Il n’est pas question dans ses lettres,” and moreover is not correct, 
for on Apr. 7, 1744, writing to Celestine de Robertis about his vocation, the Saint 
says: ‘*By next Saturday . . . the passage of the Spanish will be finished, so I shall 
expect you the following week.” 

170, 1. 10—Zanucct . . . from 1734 to 1777 lege 1776. He ceased to be Prime Minister 
Oct. 26, 1776, v. Vol. II., p. 400. 

177, para. 1—The editor half regrets not having omitted this story, which comes from 
Tannoia (ii. 8), lest it should be thought that missionaries claim to be such special 
favourites of heaven that for the clergy to refuse their ministrations is to incur the 
special chastisement of God. A mission is indeed a great means of grace, and 
where the people really need it, and where it is prescribed by the Bishop, it cannot 
be right to deprive some souls of what may be their last chance of salvation with- 
out serious reason, particularly in a case like the present, where the missionary was 
a saint. That is all the passage can be taken to mean, not any magnifying of their 
office on the part of missionaries—a thing which was far from the thought both of 
Tannoia and Father Berthe. 

178—From Majori Alphonsus turned his steps backward. For this curious English, 
which suggests some new possibility of Chinese torture, lege ‘retraced his steps.’ 

178, line 4*—dut, as T ‘annota says, lege but, says Tannoia, for the phrase itself is 
due not to Tannoia, but St. Paul. (Rom. v. 20.) 

179, line 8 *—Sportelli was ordained priest May 5, 1737. 

180, 1. 1—During the mission at Villa should be During the missions from Villa, that is, 
those of the neighbourhood of Amalfi, early in 1735, mentioned on p. I5I. 

182, para. 1, is another case of difficult chronology. The royal decree of line 7 was 
dated Dec. 30, 1737, and the full triumph of Sarnelli, referred to in line 1, was 
May 4, 1738 (v. p. 180), whereas the revenge of the evil one, described in the early 
part of this chapter, was accomplished by June 10, 1737. 
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Page 186, line 4—Gae¢a lege Gaéta. 


187, para. 3—Some of these missions, e.g., Carifi and Acigliano, were in Dec. 1738. 

187, line 2*—drunkenness. The author speaks of ivrognerie, but it was a vice ex- 
tremely rare in Naples. 

188, para. 3, line 10—Maria di Vico lege de Vito. Other authors call her Teresa. 

189, para. 2, line 4 *—wwere—w not properly formed. 

190, line 7—Alphonsus .. . vistted Scala several times to give the spiritual 
exercises to his beloved daughters. This must not be understood of the three 
years immediately following his departure in 1738, for, from 1738-41, the Redemp- 
toristine Rule was given up at Scala, and communication between the convent and 
either Falcoia or Alphonsus and the fathers was cut off. 

191,].1—Czoranz. As this is really the mother house of the Congregation, the following 
account of a visit by the late Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., in 1891, may be of interest : 
‘€ Ciorani is a small town in a very mountainous country. From Nocera the road 
runs in a valley between two chains of mountains. The mountains rise one above 
the other in picturesque confusion, mostly conical and often crowned with castles 
or churches, which make one wonder who could climb to them. Their sides are 
covered with vineyards, olive gardens, and chestnuts to the summit, though in 
winter buried under snow. Along the road on which S. Alfonso so often rode ona 
poor donkey I drove (with the Provincial and Father Martinelli) in a carriage with 
two horses. We went through the village of Castel S. Giorgio, where St. Alphonsus 
had the ecstasy and apparition related by Tannoia' . . . and returned by 
another road through the village of Mater Domini (3 miles from Nocera), where is a 
much-venerated image of Our Lady. 


“‘ Ciorani is a townland belonging to the village of S. Martino. Our house and 
vineyard stand on the lower slope of a hill, the house forming a quadrangle with the 
church. In 1860 it was taken from us, and only one corridor left for the use of the 
father who served the church. In 1889 it was repurchased and was being repaired 
at the time of my visit. The poor people who had occupied the cells had com- 
mitted great havoc. This house, the first completed by S. Alfonso, is an extra- 
ordinary monument of poverty. It might have been put together by backwoodsmen 
in Australia. The refectory is large. Great beams of unhewn timber are laid 
across the ceiling, and others lengthwise, resting on four great stone columns. 
These cross-beams are simply laid over the others. The floor is of hard mud or 
concrete. The cells are wonderfully small—8 feet by 10—with one window in each, 
18 inches broad and 3 feet high. Of course, neither fireplace nor stove. 


“Not far from the doorway, and on the first floor is the oratory. It is about 16 feet 
long, 8 high, and 8 wide. On the altar are four small statuettes (Our Lord in His 
agony, after the flagellation, crowned with thorns, and carrying His cross) given by 
Don Joseph Liguori, the Saint’s father. On the wall hangs a small representation 
of Our Lady of Foggia that the Saint caused to be painted the day after the famous 
vision in April, 1732.2... . Near this chapel under a staircase is a small window- 
less chamber or hole where the Saint took his terrible disciplines. 


‘“A very small church was originally built, part of which is now the sacristy. It 
was in this that the Book of Visits was composed. . . . The second or present church 
. was consecrated in 1778... . . The church is large, lofty, and handsome, the 
high altar of marble is splendid, and there are four side altars all alike of 
marble. ... 


‘‘ The famous picture painted by the Saint of Jesus Crucified . . . was hanging 
near the altar of S. Alfonso. At the top are the letters A. M. L. 1735 (z.e. Alphonsus 


1 y, p. 187, last para 
2 supra. p. go. The date was really February. 
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Maria de’ Liguori).!. The drawing is incorrect, but the colouring is good and the 
face expressive. 


‘In the outer sacristy is the pulpit in which the Saint preached and the altar 
before which the first vows were taken. There were many wax votive offerings to 
Blessed Gerard Majella. . . . The noviciate is in the upper storey. A small chapel 
remains in which Brother D. Blasucci prayed. Very near, but not adjoining the 
house of the Fathers is a small guest-house, where mothers and sisters could lodge 
who came to the clothing or profession of novices (for this was the noviciate house). 
At Ciorani I found only five fathers, two of whom were jubilarians, and all old. 
There had not been a noviciate in the Neapolitan Province for thirty years, but 
they are recommencing, and I was present at a clothing.” In the present year, 1905, 
the community consists of twenty members, seven fathers, seven students, three 
novices, and three lay-brothers. 


Page 193, line 5—/vancis Tartiglione lege Tartaglione, c/. 224, 246, 321, 347, 355 0. 


PBs 
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196, line 13 *—spring and autumn of the two years, 1739 and 1740, should be 
autumn and spring, that is one mission season, Nov. 1739—end of March, 1740. 
One or two of the names of missions which follow the Editor has been unable to 
verify. 

197, para. 2, line 11—Father Gaspar Corvino should be Brother, v. pp. 291, 429 n. 

197, para. 3—It might be better to call this an answer to prayer than a miracle in a 
strict sense, since the fall of rain, though it may be preternatural in a given case, is 
7 se a natural event. 

201, para. I—The reader must not think that this present was against the Corrupt 
Practices Act, which had not then been passed, as it was not the result of a com- 
pact, but was purely gratuitous. 

202, line 7 *—-Zhe backsliding of these two subjects Here again we have a diffi- 
culty of chronology. Majorini’s departure is put alter Marocco’s, but the former 
left in May, while the latter did not finally abandon the Institute till August, as we 
see by the date of the letter exhorting him to return given on p. 202, which is Aug. 2. 
Not only is this sequence inverted, but the departure of Marocco in August 
could not be the cause of the community taking a vow of perseverance in July, 
though no doubt even in July his approaching loss of vocation was evident. 

208, para. 2, line 6-—Masstnd lege Mazzini. 

210, line 2—/”. lege Father. 

223, para. 2-—Falcoia’s Christmas Visit to Scala, 1741. This was after the death of 
Mgr. Santoro, and the restoration of the Rule. 

224, line 20—Brother Tartiglione lege Tartaglione, v. p. 355 1.3 p- 233; par. 3; 1. 8, zd. 

230, Chapter XII.—It would be better to head this chapter 1742-1744, not 1743-1744. 

230, line 2 * of note. As St. Louis of Toulouse died in his 24th year, not his 524th, 
the date of his death should be 1297, not 1797. 

232, para. 4, line 5—wnto and to the use of. The reviser was not very serious in thus 
rendering the free version of this agreement in the original still more freely. That 
valuable enactment, the Statute of Uses, “the sole effect of which has been to add 
five words to every deed,” did not exist in Naples. 

241, para. 2, line 1—Amorante lege Amarante. Para. 3—Father Dilgskron (i. 247 n.) 
says that Tannoia (ii. 16) is mistaken in saying that P. d’Antonio’s life at the time 
of the mission of Angri was wanting in virtue. He had long led a most edifying life. 

243, line 11 *—zdu 1737, ze. in October of that year. . 


1 But are these letters by the Saint himself? ‘The first instance which has come down to usin his corres- 
pondence of his signing himself Maria is in the Circular of Nov. 1751, subscribed Fratello Alfonso Maria 
Rettor Maggiore. Up till that it had been Alfonso de’ Liguori. It was probably the fact he relates of Sarnelli, 
whose life he was writing about that time (it appeared 1752) that he would never omit his second name Maria 
in his signature, which made the Saint adopt the same practice. 
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Page 246, para. 2, line 1—TZartiglione lege Tartaglione, v. p. 355 n. 


255, line 12*—Jx the autumn of 1744. The missions in Apulia really began in Decem- 
ber, v. p. 267. 

263—should be broken up into three paragraphs. 

265, last line—d lege a. 

266, para, 4, line 3—Andrew Calvini. On p. 273, para. 2, line 14, he is called Ca/uzno. 

272, para. 2, line 4. If Sanseverino was 20 in 1743, as stated p. 241, line 12, he 
needed a dispensation of two years to be a priest and missionary in 1745. 

286, line I— Ricciardi, of. p. 670, para. 2. 

295, line 8—wzthout further delay the two asked to be admitted, and were received 
into the noviciate. If this implied they came together it would be a mistake, for 
Vacca received the habit on May 26, 1746, and Landi not till November 3. 

303, para. 2—Alexander de Meo and Salvator Gallo received the habit Jan. 20, 1748, 
and were professed Jan. 17, 1749. 

307, para. 3, line 3—7Zartigtzone lege Tartaglione, v. 355 n. 

317, para. 2, line 1—Oz Aug. 25 (?) 23. 

320, para. 2, line 1—promoter of the faith. The Editor prefers the spelling promotor 
for this official ; line 4* of para. @ lege a. 

321, line 11.—Zartiglione lege Tartaglione, v. 355n. 

322—This Chapter, XVIII., is headed Szx Months in Naples—1748 ; p. 323, line 4, 
saying the Saint went there in January; and p. 335, line 5%, saying he left on Aug: 15. 
This is seven months and a half, especially if the Saint went to Naples not in 
January, but in the previous December (“Ende 1747 kam Alphonsus ... wieder nach 
Neapel ”—Dilg. i. 315). But I can find no sufficient evidence that he stayed there 
till Aug. 15; the evidence seems rather the other way. On p. 330, line 5, the author 
says he returned to Ciorani for Holy Week (that is on Apr. 9, and on Tuesday in 
Holy Week, not Palm Sunday as stated in the text), but on p. 330, para. 2, he says 
that he returned to Naples immediately after Easter. Neither Father Dilgskron 
G. 315 sqq.) nor Tannoia (ii. 29) mention this return. Tannoia indeed (ii. 30) says 
that Paschal time was not suited to missionary work in Naples, and that the Saint 
returned towards the end of October. Moreover we have a letter written from 
Ciorani on Apr. 26, two weeks after Easter, and another from Nocera on May 31, 
while the incident of July 17 in the Oratorian church, given by the author on p. 335, 
is given by Tannoia (ii. 28) among the events of the preceding year, 1747. Perhaps 
P. de Robertis gave the year 1748 by mistake in his evidence at the process, and so 
misled the author. We know (as related on p. 307 of this work) that P. de Robertis 
was with the Saint in Naples in July 1747. 

329, para. 2—He began a retreat to the officers of the barracks of Pizzofalcone on Mar. 
28, and as he had not time to give a separate retreat to the men he gave an extra 
sermon every evening for the non-commissioned officers and men from Apr. 2-7 
(Tann. ii. 29). 

347, line 3—-Zartiglione lege Tartaglione, v. 355 n. 

348, para. 2,1. 3—the Monastery of the Basilians at Nocera. ?near Nocera, at Mater 
Domini, three miles off. 

353 should be broken into two paragraphs. 

355, note—To the list of mistakes in spelling Brother Francis’ name should be added, 
pp. 224, 233, and 307. 

362, line 4*—Chaldea lege Chaldaea. 

366, line 1—Bzshop of Policastro, t.e., in 1775. 

367, para. 2, line 6—St. Gerard canonised on Dec. 8, 1904, lege Dec. 11. 

373, line 8—Mary de Vito. Others call her Teresa. 

381, line 6-—Reflexions lege Réflexions. 

393, para. 2, lines 9, 1o—Adbde lege Abbé. 394, line 6, zd. 
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Page 395, para. 3, line 4—Benedict XIII. lege Benedict XIV. 


_ 406, para. 2, line 1—Some thirty-eight years after this lege: Thirty-seven years. 


410, para. 2, line 2*—Zabbata lege Zabbati. The Italian has both, the Italian spelling 
of proper names being very elastic ; but it is better to-be uniform in English. 

420, para. 3, line 1—But the next day, te. Oct. 15. On the last line of p. 419, 
They set out on the 12th, should probably be ¢he 14th, for it only took one day to 
reach Ciorani, and on the’ next day, Oct. 15th, the four students departed after 
the morning meditation. : 

427—It should have been mentioned on this page that St. Alphonsus, who was at Ciorani 
when the departure of Muscari and the other events previously narrated happened 
(he had been there since Apr. 1747, v. p. 301), in the month of November of this year 
1751 took up his residence permanently in Nocera, which thus for a century became 

the General-house. This is referred to on p. 264, but no date is given, and is implied 
by Alphonsus being present early in 1752 at de Meo’s preaching, p. 429, de Meo 
being a lector in the house of studies at Nocera. 

432, line 3—In January, 1752. Tannoia (ii. 37) says this incident of the King’s hunting 
near Iliceto happened in Jan. 1751. 

433, para. 2—So too the mission of Marianella and the incidents in the text which 
follow are placed by Tannoia (ii. 36) in the summer and autumn of 1751, a little 
before the departure of Muscari in October. On p. 434, para. 2, we pass to the 


year 1752. 
437, last line—This important decree was issued Nov. 9, 1752, not Dec. 9, as in text. 


460, para. 4, line 1—One may wnagine lege we. 


470, para. 3, line 2—But i 1754. Tannoia (ii. 41) would more naturally imply 1755. 


474, lines 10, 12—Father Apice. .. . Father, let us begin our prayer. When Apice 


took Brother Blasucci to Iliceto early in 1751 he must have been himself a clerical 
student, not a priest, as he was only twenty-two years of age (born Dec. 21, 1728, 
professed Jan. 6, 1748). 


476, para. 3, line 1—Oz Mov. 2., tc. 1752. 


480, line 4*—on Ascension Day, 1753. 2.¢. May 31. 

496—The number of this page by a misprint appears as 49. 

497, para 3, line 3—The General Chapter of 1755 seems to have met at Pagani, where 
the Saint lived by this time, not at Ciorani. 

501, note—St. Gerard was canonised on the Sunday within the octave of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Dec. 11, not on Dec. 8, the feast itself. 

502, line 12—The comma which separates the King from his dominions should be 
removed. 

524, para. 2, line 1—szx months later lege eight. (Dec. 1756-Aug. 1757-) 

524, para. 4, line 1—zhe next year, 1757; should be : the same year. 


539, line 7—Father Rossi died Jan. 12, 1758. 


546, para. 1—The argument of these few lines is not very convincing. Communication 
with the privileges of two bodies, neither of whom were “religious,” was scarcely, 
a proof that the Saint’s Congregation “ was itself a religious society.” 

556, line 6 *—‘ Zhe Archbishop is asking for me,” he wrote to Canon Sparano—z.e. 
in the letter of Sept. 7, 1759, quoted from on p. 554, para. 2. 


357, line 9—Zhe Misericordiella. This was a very small church near the Liguori 


mansion, and both the Saint’s parents were buried in it. 

561, para. 2, line 4*—Father Pentimalli died Nov. 18, 1761. 

s75n—Zhe Bay of Naples. “What a sea it is!” says an admirer. ‘“ Exquisite mirror 
of an exquisite sky, it almost always shines with reflected beauty. To-day of an 
intense blue, to-morrow emerald green; then like glittering silver, purple towards 
the hour of sunset, dark when storms arise among the mountains, Lut always 
beautiful.” Beautiful as it is, however, it cannot beat South Devon. 
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Page 603, note 1—Zhe Curd of Ars—-beatified Jan. 8, 1905. 

» 610, para, 2, line 9—Costanza, so too p. 679 note—-lege Costanzo, uv. p. 667, line 4.* 
The Italian has both. 

1, 611—Mansione. This is the only instance in the work where the author has spoilt a 
story. What really happened was this : Alphonsus was absent, and the consultors 
rejected the candidate. The Saint came back next day, and the postulant renewed 
his request, but the Saint was of the same mind as the consultors, and refused his 
petition. Next morning, however,—it is to be supposed that Mansione was stay- 
ing in the house—the Saint sent for the young man, and said unexpectedly: “I 
accept you ; the Mother of God wishes to have you in the Congregation.” St. Al- 
phonsus was not the man lightly to change his mind, as we see in the case of 
Mannarini, and this looks like an interposition of heaven in favour of one who from 
1817 to 1823 was to be Superior General of the Order. 

» 617 note—Other lifelong friends of the Saint were Mgr. Nicholas Borgia (od. 1779), 
P. de Matteis, S.J., and Father Mazzini of his own Congregation. 

» 627, para. 4, line 2—¢hree years.—Other authorities say that the noviciate went to St. 
Angelo in 1762, which makes five or six years from Oct. 14, 1756, the date of their 
last transfer to Iliceto. 

» 633 note—Father Francis de Leo preached the funeral sermon—i.e. at Ciorani; that 
at Nocera being preached by Canon Pinto, v. p. 538 n. 

», 635, line 21—vdetus lege videtur. 

», 637, line 10 *—on the 27th October lege on the 27th of October. 

», 637, 638—Card. Tarugi’s advice seems rather a recommendation of humility than zeal. 

» 659, line 2 *“—Mgr. Borgia, a former member of the Chinese College and Propaganda, 
then Canon of Naples, and afterwards Bishop in succession of Cava and Aversa, 
was, as is said above, a close and lifelong friend of the Saint’s. 

», 663, para. 3, line 1—It was edifying of this student to take notes of ecstasies, but it 
would have been better still if he had persevered in his vocation, which he did not 
do. So too P. de Jacobis (p. 518), who said he had no desire but to do the will of 
God, was afterwards unfaithful to his vow of perseverance, and left the Congrega- 
tion. ; 

»» 670, para. 2—Ricctardi, cf. p. 285-6 

» 679 note 2—Costanza lege Costanzo, cf. p. 610. 


° 


The Editor will be very grateful to any correspondent who will point out any further 
mistakes in addition to those here noted. 
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Year 

1503 

1610 ¢c. 

Tose) Meca7: 

1646 

1663 May 16. 
sy. july, 24. 

1670 . Feb. 5. 
5) DUNOV seed. 

1683 : 

1690 


1694 Mar. 13. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


——___$__—— 
Page 
The Spanish conquer Naples. 
Ven. Charles Caraffa founds the Piz Operariz. 
Birth of St. Francis di Geronimo. 


Louis XIV.—1643-1715. 


The Neapolitan Congregation of Propaganda founded. 

Birth of Thomas Falcoia . : : 62 
Birth of Amelius (Emilio) Cavalieri, ‘anes of aprons: 

Birth of Joseph de’ Liguori, the Saint’s father, and 

of Anna Caterina Cavalieri, his mother A ‘ ; nm. 495 
Falcoia (aet. 20) joins the Pzz Operari ; : ; : 62 


William of Orange— 1689-1702. 


Falcoia goes to Rome to found a house of his Congregation ; 62 


Pope Innocent XII. (Pignatelli)—-1691-1700. 


Amelius Cavalieri becomes Bishop of Troia. 


1695 May 15.. Marriage of Don Joseph and Donna Anna. 
1696 Sept. 27. Thursday. Birth of St. Alphonsus at Marianella—(baptised Sept. cH 1 
, Oct. 31. Birth of Julia Crostarosa in Naples . : , i 65 
1700 c. (?) ¥Falcoia’s Vision in Rome of the future Congregation : 5 64 
War of the Spanish Succession—1700-1721. Pope Clement XI.—1700-1731, 
Queen Anne—1702-1714. 
1705 Alphonsus’ first confession and communion. He becomes a brother 
of the Little Oratory (aéz. 9) : 3 
> Matthew Ripa, a young priest, is trained ms Palee in Rowe ind 
then goes to China (1707-22). 
1708 An incident in the villa of the Prince della Riccia (aez. 12) : 3 
The Austrians Conquer Naples—170S. 
T71Oue- Falcoia returns from Rome to Naples . 64 
1713 Jan. 21. The Saint (aet. 16) takes his degree as Doctor of Conon aiid Gil 
Law : ; : : . : : : 7, 
Peace of Utrecht—1713. George I.—1714-1727. 
1714 (?) Falcoia is elected general of the Pzz Operariz (1714-17) . thangs CY. | 
1715 Alphonsus begins to practise at the Bar : : : ; 9 


He enters the Congregation of Doctors : : ; : LI 


Year 
1715 
1716 
1717 


” 


1727 
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Louis XV.—1715-1774. 


Page 
Mar. (?) Alphonsus attends a retreat by P. Buglione, S.J. . : ‘ t2 
May 11. Death of St. Francis di Geronimo in Naples. 
(?) Don Joseph tries unsuccessfully to arrange a marriage between 
Alphonsus and Teresa de’ Liguori 4 : : . 14 
The Austrians Conquer Sicily—1718. 
May 8. Teresa de’ Liguori becomes a Carmelite nun (her holy death, 1724) 5 
(Alphonsus writes her life, 1761). 
Falcoia and Filangieri re-organize a convent at Scala : : 64 
May 20 (Pentecost). The new community take possession of Scala and 
follow provisionally the rule of the Visitation . ~~ . : 64. 
Alphonsus falls into some tepidity (ae¢. 24) : : ‘ 18 
Mar. 26. Retreat with Vincentians—renewed fervour (25) . ; : 18 
' Sept. 21. The Saint receives the Sacrament of Confirmation (25) . .. 19 
(?) Don Joseph wishes him to marry the daughter of the Duke Si 
Presenzano : : : 21 
Mar. Retreat with Mince Ganee= AlpHenets heietmines to resign his 
rights to his brother ; ; é ; : A 19 
June (?) The breakdown in court ‘ ; ‘ . 822022 
Aug. 28. The light at the hospital for ieneahies “ i F 3 27 
Oct. 23. He puts on the clerical dress ; : ; ; 3 ar 
Nov. (?) | He makes the acquaintance of Mazzini ; : : : 36 
Pope Benedict XIII].—1724-1730. 
Sept. 23. Alphonsus receives the tonsure ; : : Ue 30 
Oct. 27. He joins the Neapolitan Propaganda, i begins his noviciate 
Novice E35 es : : : : : 37 
Oct. 30. Holy death of Teresa aes euen : . ‘ : ; 15 
Dec. 23. Minor Orders from Mgr. Miroballo . : : : ; By) 
April 15. Alphonsus joins the White Fathers . : 38 
May (Rogation Monday). Sister Mary Celeste’s (Orestatoss) visions ba Pie 
new Congregation . ; : ; . ; 65 
Sept. 22. Subdiaconate from Mer. inci ; ‘ ; f 38 
Oct. I. Received as professed member of naan ; : ‘ 38 
April 6. | Diaconate from Mgr. Invitti. : : ; : : 39 
April (?). First Sermon (on the most holy Sacrament) : : ; 39 
Aug. 11. Death of Alphonsus’ uncle, Mgr. Cavalieri . : ; ; 39 
Sept. (?) His own dangerous illness and miraculous cure : : ‘ 40 
Dec. 21. Priesthood from Mgr. Invitti ‘ ; . , F 40 
arco Hirst. Nass (Py. - : : 40 
end of year? Falcoia forbidden to have any communication with nae (this taste 
till 1730) . : 68 
Various missions, the ‘work of the Chanae fiendshin with caries 
and de Alteriis : : : 43, 48-52 
Conversion of Barbarese, Neder ma Olivier . : : 47 


George I].—1727-1760. 


Missions (for these v. separate list), Alphonsus is given a benefice 
by the Propaganda : . : : 4 52 


1732 
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Page 

April. Ripa having returned from China (1722), founds the Chinese Col- 
lege in Naples . : : 53 

June. Alphonsus joins it as convictor uaneont vee and Januarius 
Sarnelli were members) . . 53-54 
July 13. Ripa, St. Alphonsus, and several ate Peay killed by iipheninees 54 

Aug. (?) (If not before). Alphonsus makes the acquaintance of Ripa’s friend 
Falcoia : ; : : : 7 : : 68 

1740. 

Missions. In spring or summer eae and his friends go for 
a holiday to Scala (May-July?) . ‘ . 58-61 

Sept. He preaches the novena of the Holy Cross in Scala for the Beton 
Mgr. Guerriero, and gives a retreat tothe nuns . : 71 Sqq. 
Oct. 8. Thomas Falcoia consecrated in Rome Bishop of Castellamare . 69, 74 

Feb. Serious illness of Alphonsus after giving a retreat in Amalfi—-his 
sudden cure : ; ; : ; 3 ; 76 
Terrible earthquake at Foggia, Mar. 19, 1731 4 ; 88 
May 13 (not 23 as text). Pentecost, The nuns of Scala accept the new Rule yar, 
Aug. 6. They take the new habit : : 79 

Oct: Sister Maria Celeste has a vision of aieihaede as eo of ie new 
Institute . : : : 5 82 
Nov. 9 (If not before). Falcoia makes Atsneneis vocation east tohim . 84. 

» endof Nov. Alphonsus third visit to Scala—the ‘altercation’ with Maria Celeste 
described by Mazzini . : : : . 86, 87 

Jan. Missions. Feb. Alphonsus’ visit to eS and vision of Out 
Lady . 4 . 88-91 

Mar. . He goes on.to Mioute Garman at is ill- ene by the Propa- 
ganda on his return, Mar. 17 ; 6 . ; AOE 02 
Opposition in Naples to his vocation. Missions. , ee FEO 321 OO 

May. Death of Mgr. Guerriero, Bishop of Scala. He is succeeded in Aug. 
by Mgr. Santoro (Aug. 1732—-May 1741) . : 105 

Aug. Alphonsus makes a vow of obedience to Falcoia as his sbirtbaal 
director and as director of the work : : ‘ F 99 
Oct. Don Joseph begs his son not to leave him . POOLE 
Nov. 9. Founding of the Congregation of the Most Holy Reaeanes EEO 

Nov. 28 (not 15th as text). Alphonsus makes a vow not to abandon the Insti- 
tute : ° : : : ° é 5 112 

War of the Polish Succession—1733-1735. 

Jan. Tramonti, first mission of the new Congregation . I19 

Feb. 23. Propaganda take away pens benefice, but Cardinal Bigna! 
telli restores it : : , LLY, DLS 
March. Alphonsus’ letter of warning to Mand alesee : : I2I-123 
April 1. Alphonsus’ companions leave him”. j 124, 125 


May 25. Maria Celeste leaves Scala; she goes to Nee Henke to Foggia, 
1738, where she dies a’ saint, Sept. 14, 1755. Her body is in- 


corrupt to this day . 5 : : “ : 128, 129 
June. Sportelli goes to Scala. Sarnelli helps in mission of Ravello 131-133 
July (?) Alphonsus moves into the Casa d’ Anastasio. Vocation of Sarnelli 

and Rossi. . » 134,°137; FAs 


Autumn.(?) ey eR cab) first Sea appears—a little sere of poems 
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Page 
March. Foundation of Villa. Alphonsus goes there in May, and in Aug. (?) 142599. 
Mazzini and de Alteriis join the noviciate . ; : 157, 158 
The Spanish reconquest of Naples —1734. 
May 10. Don Carlos enters Naples, and with him Tanucci . ees: 
i. Prince Charles Edward Stuart (aef. 14) present at siege of Gaéta . n. 168 
Nov. 13. Capitulation of Capua—end of Austrian rule in Naples. 168 
Jan. (?) Julius Marocco (deacon), and Januarius Rendina (lay-brother) join 
Congregation. (Marocco ory 1740, pp. 201-2) : 156, 157 
Jan.-Feb. Missions : : 5 : re, UST 
April. Beginning of a Saeaae noviciate in Villa vais : Sets: 
July. Don Carlos conquers Sicily and is crowned at Parents, 
Oct. 7. Foundation of Ciorani : Bay 
Jan. Missions. De Alteriis is compelled ny farce to return hoe 159, 160 
Mar. 5. _- Alphonsus enters Ciorani ~~. : : : : ee | 
Mar. Sarnelli’s work against Neapolitan vice 3 : : oe ESO 
Nov.-Dec. Missions . : : 3 : : é Ny Wb 7 Pr, 
Jan.-Feb. Missions . ° ° ° : : : U775179 
Mar. Vocation of Majorino and Villani. A ; 5 GE) 
May 3. Vocation of Brother Francis Tartaglione. ; 3 AOS Oe: 
July (?) », of Joachim Gaudiello : : A : 193 
June 10. Abandonment of Villa ; : ; 182 Sgq. 
Sept. (?) Falcoia on his return from Rome by sea is nearly captured by 
pirates : . : . : : . - 225 
Oct.-Dec. Missions : : ; ; : A SZ 
Jan.-Mar. Missions in diocese ae paiethe : : : : a IO7 
May 4. Police raid in Naples on women of evil life . 3 ; 180, 181 
Aug. 25. Abandonment of Scala : See TSG 
The nuns of Scala temporarily Ao the Radembterstive rule 
(1738-41.) : 
Missions and retreats. The Congregation reduced to the one house 
of Ciorani . : ' ; ¢ ; : 191-197 
Pope Benedict XIV.—1740-1758. | Maria Theresa—1740-1780, 
Frederick the Great—1740-1786. 
Missions and retreats. 4 \ 196, 197 
April 9. Royal decree forbids the opening ae fresh reine houses without 
authorisation ; : ah 200 
July. Rain after drought at the Berne S Ease aly : 197, 198 
July 21. The first vow of perseverance at Ciorani . j : uae 203 
Dec. Frederick the Great invades Silesia. 
War of the Austrian Succession—1740-1748. 
Mar. Alphonsus and Villani go to Naples for the great mission . ae 202 
April 18. Death of Joachim Gaudiello : : , : 203, 204 
May. Opening of the Neapolitan missions f : : Ad $203 
May 10. Death of Mgr. Santoro, Bishop of Scala. We is succeeded by 
Mgr. Blaise Chiarelli (Nov. 1742—1765) . : 
Oct. 25. Paul Cafaro joins the Congregation . 215 
Dec. After the death of Mgr. Santoro the nuns i Scala feraen to the 


rule of St. Saviours. Falcoia renews communication with them, 
and spends Christmas at Scala. : = - rt 22g 


APPENDIX. 
Page 
Aug. Alphonsus returns to Ciorani . : : . «+ 280 
Oct. 13. Agreement for the foundation of Pagani (Nocera) . : oe tA 2B2 
April 20. Death of Mgr. Falcoia - 226 
May 11. The first General Chapter of the Order pais Aiphanous Severs 
General . ; ep 220 
May. He makes Father Cafaro his rete Aireeior in pies of falco et W220 
July 22. Laying of the foundation stone of the house of Pagani : eat eam 
Sept. A second General Chapter was held at Ciorani in this month. 
Troubles in Nocera . : : : : , 248 sqq. 
June 30. Death of Sarnelli in Naples. (Alphonsus writes his life, 1752) 244-247 
Aug. Publication of V7zszts to the Blessed Sacrament. : un eee 
Dec. 19. Foundation of Iliceto : . ; : 2.) 4269 
Jan. Forty days’ mission at Modugno, in Ronit. : ewe Te 
Mar. Alphonsus leaves Ciorani (1736-45) and takes up his abode in 
Iliceto till Easter, 1747 . : Senge 
Mar. The noviciate at Iliceto (till Feb. 5, ae : : ; 272-301 
Sept 18. Death of Vitus Curtius : : i ; oe 2ga 
Nov. Mission in Troia : ‘ : ; , 2750270 
Noy. 10. Death of Don Joseph de’ Cieean ‘ ‘ : : i276 
Dec. Mission in Foggia—ecstasy in the pulpit. : . | 24281 
Dec. Vocation of Corsano and Garzilli . ; 4 : 281, 282 
Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. Preston Pans, Sept. 21, 1745. 
Mar. 25 The Saint’s Will . : . : ‘ : 283, 284 
June 4 Foundation in Caposele . 1 2260 
Oct. 12 Alphonsus ill. An unlucky General ‘Chapters in Gene ; its a Pasta 
tions not approved by the Saint . : : Bey by Ve: 
Oct. 12 Antony Tannoia and Joseph Landi enter the noviciare ; 3 2G 
Oct.(?) | Pamphlet on “ Malediction of the Dead”. 5 : - 200 
Dec. Bernard Apice enters noviciate . : : : > 8204. 
Feb. 5 The noviciate goes back to Ciorani . : ae 301 
April 24. Alphonsus transfers his domicile to Ciorani (til vais 3 of ead 
June Alphonsus goes to Naples to try to get authorisation : 307 sqq. 
June Jerome Ferrara enters noviciate : : : Bia shes 
Aug. Francis Margotta enters noviciate . 304, 305 
Aug. The King wishes to make Alphonsus Areuiigion e Palen) 313, 314 
Aug. 23 (not 25th, as in text). Alphonsus’ petition for authorisation re- 
jected . . : . ; i oie 
Aug. 28. Alphonsus denounces 7 Ginncth : j . é 319, 320 
Oct. 17 (?) General Chapter in Ciorani . : . ° 322 
Dec. Alphonsus goes for a long stay in CRepies to ale a renewed 
application for authorisation : ‘ 5 5 322 sqq. 
Jan. Alphonsus ill in Naples - re R28 
Mar. 10 He quotes St. Teresa in the pulpit or the craic of the Holy Ghost, 
and is accused of treason . , . : 328, 329 
April 2-9 Retreat to officers and men of ease Pe eotalcone) ; bes 329 
April 9 Tuesday in Easter Week. He returns to Ciorani . Raa 8) 


It is doubtful if he returned to Naples immediately after Easter, 
as stated in text, p. 330. Tannoia says he returned at tne end 
of October. In the interval he may have made flying visits to 
the Capital. 
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Year Page 
Early in 1748 Tannoia, Landi, Apice, Amendolara, and a little later, Petrella, Leo, 
and Petrosini begin the first studentate of the Congregation under 
Father Cafaro at Iliceto, 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle—1748. 
1748 Sept. Kirst Edition of the Moral Theology.—Adnotationes ad Busem- 
baum : : : ‘ el ey 
ects gi Alphonsus tears up Contald? s donatiee, and restores peace to 
Nocera : : é ; 263 
» Nov. 13 Father Villani and ee ree Tartaglione arrive in Rome for He 
approbation of the Rule. 348 
1749 Feb. 25  Approbation of the Rule and Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer by Benedict XIV. ; : 350 
May 4 St. Gerard (b. April 23, 1726) enters the noviciate . ‘ ee 
»» June r (or earlier ?), Muscari makes his profession as a Redemptorist at Rome 365 
eect; General Chapter in Ciorani . — ; , , oa 370 sqq. 
ogee Bie Brother Blasucci (6. Mar. 5, 1732) enters the noviciate : tH B69 


1750 April 19. 
om pune § 
Lhe olan. 
yw AUG: 
»  Aug.—Sept. 
phe OCELTS 
» Nov. 
Mee Wee 


Missions for the Jubilee—1749-50. 


Death of Father Sportelli in Pagani . : ; i 40x 
Papal Approbation of the Redemptoristines . - é eh oe 
Publication of the Glories of Mary . : : : 386 sqq. 
The King hunting near Iliceto sees the house and is angry . se die 
Gaspar Cajone of Troia enters noviciate : : ; a AO 
‘Alphonsus in Naples about his Congregation : 5 432-434 


Departure of Muscari and the four students (two of whom return) 412-426 

The Saint leaves Ciorani and takes up his residence permanently in 
Pagani—not stated in text, but implied by the incident of de Meo’s 
sermon, p. 429, which happened at Nocera early in 1752. 

Father Rossi at Ciorani recovers under obedience . 471 

Alphonsus goes to Naples about his Congregation Gniled on p. 


434). 


i oeLay: Fault and Penance of Brother Francis Tartaglione (re-professed 
Occ hie. ; ‘ ; ; : : Hm OEG 
» July 27. Circular on Perseverance 3 : : . : 463-464 
wt sept, Alphonsus again in Naples . : : ; ; 436 sqq. 
» Nov. 2. Death of Brother Blasucci, Caposele ~ . ‘ : ean 
» Nov. 9. The Royal Decree* tolerates four houses, but no more : 437, 
- Alphonsus’ Life of Januarius Sarnelli and Vitus Curtius 467-468 
1753 Publication of the first vol. of the 2nd ed. of the Moral Theoloe SV 445 Sqy. 
» May 31 (Ascension Day). Death of Brother Zabbati, Ciorani 1. 4.480 
» June 14. Profession of Angelo Picone at Caposele—(his death, Nov. 6, 1754) 487 
» Aug. 13. Death of Father Cafaro, Caposele . : : : 481-483 
The Saint chooses Father Villani as his director. i #% 460 
s Reflections on the Passion . i ; : ee 4G 
1754 Feb. 16. Cardinal Sersale appointed to Naples : ; : pat AES) 


” Aug. 8. 


pe Wec: 


Alphonsus is sick in March, and all this year is working at his 
Moral Theology 


Circular on Fervour and perseverance : . : 464-467 

In this year Card. Orsini visits Alphonsus at Nocera ; 4609-470 

(So Tannoia; Landi says Jan. 1755). Mer. Borgia and Father 
Villani go to make a foundation in Beneventum . : 489 sqy. 


* By an unfortunate mistake this important Decree is referred to continually as Dec. 9 in the text. 
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Year Page 

1755 Mar. Wonderful retreat in Ciorani (more probably this year, and not 

1754, asin text). Count Aquila—his great zeal . : 470-471 
, April 6. Foundation of St. Angelo a Cupolo (Beneventum) . ; 491 sqq- 
ea oleae Francis de Paula enters the noviciate ; : Cre Ons 
ow title. Appearance of the second volume of the Moral Wheelie. dedicated 
to Benedict XIV. . ‘ ( ; : ‘ a) 42 
oa eh. Multiplication of food at Saragnano . : ee Y 
, Aug. 25. Death of Thomas Pagano of the Oratory, fitst succor of the Saint. 
», Oct. 10-15, General Chapter at Ciorani (Pagani ?) : : ; 497-498 
The noviciate transferred to Iliceto . ; 4546 
» Oct. 16. Death of St. Gerard Majella at Cu piecles beatified: 1893 — 
canonized Dec. 11 (not 8, as in note, p. 501), 1904 ; or) 500 
» Nov. 14. The Saint after visiting his mother goes to the Beneventum mission 494 
» Nov. 25? Death of his mother, Donna Anna) * : : ‘ = 406 
The Seven Years’ War—1756-1763. 
1756 Veb.24. Alphonsus goes once more to Naples for authorisation ‘ 502-504 
Retreats to priests, ordénandi, university students, the Cardinal’s 
household . : 504 syd: 
» April 10-17. Alphonsus ban eorney ill at Nove (Holy Ww ae ‘ 509 sqg: 
,  April(end). Brief dissertation against materialists and dersts. 

1756 July. Alphonsus’ petition for authorisation again refused . ; tee PES) by] 
A ss The noviciate transferred from Iliceto to Nocera. 4 sto 4e 
NOV. Mission at Amalfi—ecstasy in pulpit ; . . 519-524 
” 09 The first band of missionaries sent to Calabria ‘ : 529-530 
Nh aay CXefe Reformation of the seminary at Nola : : . 540-541 

A Rule for seminaries 5 he : ; P vate 54d 

1757. Heb. Pasquale at Cerreto . : ; : , ; 520-527 
jy i ty Lay, Bilocation in Pagani. Alphonsus preaching in Naples . 524-525 
y Third Edition of the Moral Theology. 

LL Laye9 Death of the novice Cajetan Gaudioso 3 . Biull oi48) 
sy eel une Wonderful vocation of Nicholas Mansione, the iat General OLE 
NOV The second band of missionaries sent to Calabria. 531-532 
¥3 Istruzione e Practica : 5 ‘ 5 : .n. 461 

Persecution of the Jesuits in Portugal—1758-61 . 550-552 

758 Jan. Mission in Salerno. ; . . 537-539 
»  jJan.12. Death of Father Rossi at Geena . A 580 
» May 3. Death of Benedict XIV. : : § : : SEO 
, July & Aug. Proposal to send missionaries to the Nestorians , ‘ 533-530 

Pope Clement XIII.—July ©, 1758-Feb. 3, 1769 : WasS5O 

1759 Feb. Mission in Nola—last mission of gu pponsHs ; A 540-544 
” The great means of prayer . ° 576 sq9. 
jp 1 Nar Alphonsus in Naples. His work on lhibited Hone Poise s 

anger ; . . : 553-555 
» Aug. 24. Don Carlos Seetet to the ivone a Spain . ; 549-550 
3 y Ferdinand (ae¢ 7), with a Council of Regency, tise King of — 

Naples : 1 A - A : : 549-550 
pe! (Deo Homo Apostolicus . ; : . Be . n. 461 


Year 
1760 
” 


3 


ans: 12, 
Feb, 
Mar.-April. 


Oct. 
Dec. 


Sept. 
Nov. 18. 
Nov. 


Jan. 


Feb. 1. 
Mar. 
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George III.—1760-1820. 


Page 
The going home of Mauro Murante : ; : «) 652 
The Selva . \ : 599 sqq. 
Alphonsus again in apie: Remadation of the Orphanage of 
Gaéta (1760-65) ; ; : ; 555-556 
Fourth Edition of the Moral Tieton 
The True Spouse. ; : ; : 605-606 
The Hurried Mass and Office ; Wy VOI! Mek 27 
Prophecy in the Misericordiella of the Pinitie of 1764 : wo S57 
Foundation in Sicily . ; : : 558 sqq. 
Death of Father Pentimalli at St. Bane sey : : wee SOE 
Vincent Buonopane enters the Congregation ; ; 3 bX OFG 
Letter to the novices saying that those will be saved who die in the 
Congregation : : ‘ : 627-629 
Father Apice goes to Siig his voyage. F 563-564 


Alphonsus is nominated ae of St. Agatha—z, Vol. HT; 
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ST. ALPHONSUS’ OPINION ABOUT MISSION CONFESSIONS. 
> | 


‘Ti Superior should take care that in every mission there are enough missionaries to hear 
the confessions, accoxding to the population of the place, and should bear in mind that the 
principal fruit of the missions, especially in country places where the confessors are few and 
belonging to the place itself,’ is the repairing of many confessions which are sacrilegious, or 
at least invalid, from the great repugnance penitents have to manifest their miseries to those 
whom they know and see every day. Mgr. Falcoia, Bishop of Castellamare—formerly one 
of the Lid Oferarid and the first director of our Congregation—used to say, after giving 
missions for forty years, that when there are few missionaries the missions in some places 
serve rather to lose souls than to save them. He did not speak at random, because the 
mission sermons stir up consciences, and those who before were satisfied with themselves 
and in good faith, after the instructions and sermons begin to have a thousand question- 
ings of consciences. Now when these souls have no opportunity of making known their 
scruples (which cause them shame) to confessors who are strangers to them, they shrink 
from manifesting them to natives of the place, and so being in bad faith because of these 
qualms of conscience that have arisen, they make sacrilegious confessions, and so the mission 
makes them lose their souls. 

‘¢For my own part, in the missions I have conducted when I had not missionaries 
enough for the number of souls in the place, I thought it better not to give the mission at all 
and to give one somewhere else where the confessors I had would be sufficient, because when 
it is necessary to call in priests of the place to hear confessions all or most of the sacrileges 
which existed there will continue to exist. For if many souls are not able to overcome 
shame, even with us missionaries, and continue (even with us) to make sacrilegious confes- 
sions, even though they do not know us and we shall soon go away, what hope is there that 
they will overcome this shame when going to confession to priests of the place or of the 
neighbourhood whom they know? 

‘Nor is it any good to say that such persons having an opportunity of going to confes- 
sion to strangers will go to them and not to those of the place ; because penitents when they 
see their own confessor in the confessional will shrink completely from letting him see them 
going to confession to strangers, and so will continue to commit sacrilege.” 

The Saint then says it is better if the Bishop ask the priests not to hear confessions 
during the mission. | . 

‘‘ But,” he continues, ‘‘ when the Bishop does not do this, at least let the father who 
gives the spiritual exercises to the priests” beg the confessors of the place to be kind enough 
to give their penitents liberty to go to confession to the missionaries, and even to impose 
this on them by obedience, as it, not seldom happens that the very persons whom we think 
need this the least need it the most.?-—Lstrustone pratica degli esercizt ae misstone, c. 10. 


1 Note.—z.e. Probably where there is no monastery whose inmates do not meet the people in their daily 


life. 
2 These were given at the same time as the mission. The number of chantry priests with simple benefices 


was very great in the Naples of that day. 


Misstons, 


RENEWALS OF A MISSION, NOVENAS, AND RETREATS GIVEN BY 
ST. ALPHONSUS, 1723-63. 


[M. = Mission ; Ren.= Renewal ;s 


N.= Novena; 


R.= Retreat; but all are Missions unless 


otherwise marked. } 


A.—ForR THE CONGREGATION OF THE 
PROPAGANDA, NAPLES. 


Year Page 
1725 June. Procida (as cleric) PURER 
», Autumn Caserta (as sub-deacon) . 38-39 
1726 Dec. 21. Ordained priest 
1727 Jan. Terlizzi 52 
» April. Campagna . 52 
» Nov. Bosco 52 
1728 Jan. Resina (Jubilee granted by 
Ben. XIII.) . 52 
1729 Dec. Church of the Holy Ghost, 
Naples . 57 
1.730, Jan. Marano 58 
». Jeb... /Casoria 58 
» Mar. Capodimonte 58 
; Church of the Taney op 
Naples . 
» sept. N. Cathedral, Scala 71 
bs »  R. to nuns, Scala 
» Oct. Church of the Holy Ghast, 
Naples. 
1731 Feb. R. Amalfi (he falls sick) . 76-77 | 
1732 Jan. Nardo 
» Feb. Polignano . ‘ 
mI OSA... - 89, 90 © 
», Mar. R. Hospital of St. Januarius 95 | 
» April. Cajazzo : 
» sept. R. Church of the Holy Ghee, 
Naples . 


This retreat was to the people. 
St. Alphonsus also gave the morn. 
ing conferences in a clergy retreat 
which followed. 


88 
88 


95 


100 | 


| Year Page 
| 1732 Nov.9. Beginning of the Saint’s 
Congregation 110 
| », Dec. Church of the peat ese: 
Naples. 115 


40 


B.— For THE CONGREGATION OF 
| St. SAVIOUR, OR OF THE Most Hoty 
REDEEMER. 


| 1733 Jan. Tramonti—/irst Mission of 
| the new Congregation 119 
Donato, Mannarini, and Vitus 
| Curtius (lay brother in attendance). 
| 4 May. A mission for Propaganda 
(name not given) 128 
| » June. Ravello--Second Mission of 
| Congregation, Alphonsus, Sar- 
nelli, Romano, and Sportelli 
(catechist) , - ra ag ag ae): 
| 
| THE REMAINING MISSIONS ARE FOR 
THE REDEMPTORIST CONGREGATION, UNLESS 
MARKED Prop. (PROPAGANDA). 
1733 Sept. - Raito, diocese of Cava 140 
pe cts Benmeasas 3. Z - 140 
» Nov. SanLazzaro,dioceseofAmalf 140 
‘1, » Campola 4s {ip eLAO 
| » Dec. Vommerano i ee gio! 
1734 Jan. Ciorani (mission which leads 
to the foundation). 172 
7 ts Cajazzo . ; 146 
iliecdtcbey Dragon Wen) ee ay,t46 
| 4, May tro. Don Carlos entered Newles 
| —end of Austrian rule . 168 
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Year Page 
1734 Sept. (?) R. Seminary of Cajazzo. 151 
» Nov. Frondola, diocese of Cajazzo 151 
» Dec. Strangolagallo ,, a 151 
is ac Praiano, diocese of Amalfi. I51 
Vetteca - I51 
sa ni Positano ee 151 
Arh Cetara 151 
sp iiecs.. preghia : 73 
1736 Jan. Recala, diocese of Caserta . 173 
» a Ren. Dragoni x Palys 

» Mar. Ciorani (on commencing the 
foundation) 174-175 

, April. R. Ciorani, retreats to clergy 
and laity ; ert 7.0 

, Sept. (?)R. Torchiato or Torchiara 

(to clergy) 176° | 

Death ofa priest at “Jadzca.” 176 
» Nov. Vietri 177 


1737 Jan. 


e; Annunziata della Cava— 
Dileskron i. 162. 


Majori, diocese of Amalfi 177-178 

93 Pandola ‘ 178 
Feb. R. Carmelite nuns of San 

Giorgio 178 


Santa Lucia, dioc. of Cava 178-179 
(Mgr. Dominic de’ Liguori, 
Bishop. ) 
Vocation of Fathers Villani 
and Cafaro. 
Aug. N. Vietri (Novena) followed 
by—Dulg. i. 174. 
A mission, name of place 
unknown—WD7ig, 1. 174. 


9 


, Oct. (Prop.) Church of the Holy 
Ghost, Naples 187 
yu NOV: Ren. Santa Lucia-D2/g.i. fe 
a y 5, Majori—Dezlg. i. 197. 
, Dec. Carifi (not Jan. 1738, as in 
text) | » . 187 
, Dec. Aciglhiano _,, 3 187 
1738 Ore. t© Forino ; 187 
+ . Pretura (? Petruro) 187 
bS ‘S Contrada 187 
A 5, Penta A 187 
., yy San Giorgio, Aiello, di 
Priati 187 


Year Page 
1738 g f Apr.to District of San Severino, . 
\ June. Villa, and Pellezano 187 
rs Knees ‘© Castellamare 196 
” 9 4 Conca (not 1739 
as text) cua£0G 
” ” ” Furore : 196 
» Sept. N. Nocera 23% 
| 730 Feb, Castiglione 196 
San Cipriano : soe 106 
» 9 Wignale Sieti(?)—Delg. i. 199. 
bo ont ¢Oetara. vee 
ie poe oanaLagno om 
jp thane AO EMILS he 
Hy ois RAAT # 106 
yen Mar. (Rs. Lo ee Cioran ft LOS 
(These were of various dioceses. ) 
,, April Mercato 196 
504 Calvamilto aes 196 
“ » Dupino (?)—De2/g. i. 201. 
» May R. To ordinand?, Ciorani . 198 
» Oct. + Reo (27op.) -cleray “retreat; 
Naples 197 
3 fae Ren. Castiglione—72/¢. i. 203. 
3 soe jy - Galvanico A 
es »  Coverchia 196 
> »,  Fisciano 196 


1740+ + 


on Ren. Castellamare—D7/g. i. 203. 
ae bolie, : 196 
,,  Oleano (Olevano ?) 196 
»  Salitta—Dzle. 1. 203. 
» Ariana - 
iy > Menticéllo > 5 
» Monte Corvino 196 
»»  Savignano (?) 196 
»  Bracigliano (?) 196 


April District of San Severino 
—Dilg.i. 204. 
, July Exercises in Acquarola (his 
prayer for rain answered) 197, 8 
, Oct. Ren. San Severino—Dzig.i. 206. 
1741 Jan. Districtof Serino— D7/g.1. 206. 
» Feb. Solofra a 
~ mT bss Neapolitan missions for 
Card. Spinelli . 205-222 
» May Afragola 213 
Y » San Giorgio (by Villani) 218 


MISSIONS. 


Year Page 

74 {jue {0 Casalnuovo 213 
» Nov. Ren. Afragdla—Dzig. i. 210. 
af ‘A Barra, . : 216 
” », san Sebastiano 216 
9 eee Bosco 216-218 

1742 Feb. Ren. San Giorgio 216 
» April Resina : 216 
» May San Giovanni a Teduccio 216 
HA 5) Ponticelli 216 
a ay eollecai 216 
, »,  Cercola—Dzlg. i. 211. 

5 Aug. N. Of Assumption, Barra 
—Dilg, i. 212. 
After which St. Alphonsus returns 
to Ciorani . , AeZZO 
» Oct. Missions in district of Mon- 
tuori (San Pietro and 
Pandoli) . é : “236.4 
Note.—Montuori not a separate 
mission as in text. 

1743 Jan. Corbara, diocese of Nocera. 236 
ees San Lorenzo i 236 
ie OB Santa Maria d’Ogliara, Rios 

of Salerno bee 30 
paedns Antessano, dioc. of See 236 
» Feb. St.Michael’s, Nocera—Dz/g. i.231. 
» Mar. Fioccano 236 
a5 am de’ Pareti 236 
» July Beginning of foundation of 
Nocera . a7, 
Sept. N. Of Rosary, Sant’ Egidio 
Nocera : 237 
» Nov. <Angri . ae 241 
1744 Jan. (or Nov. 1743?) St. Matthew’s, 
Nocera . . 238-9, 241 
» Dec. ITliceto (leading to the foun- 
dation) 255) 207-269 
, Dec.19 Foundation of Iliceto 269 

1745 ce Modugno in Apulia 270-271 
ion et. Sea Ly 27 
‘ + Panni. 275 
» Nov. Accadia 275 
de Aside 5 ‘Troias. : 275-277 
» Nov.to Death of Don Joseph during 

the mission 276 


» Dec. Foggia (ecstasy in pulpit) 277-281 


795 
| Year Page 
| 1746 Jan. Cerignola (given by Alphon- 
| sus’ companions) Nass 

$5 DES, St-Agatha in Apulia, Bovino 282 
» April Ren. At Foggia. 285-286 
» May »» At Accadia > §287 
seo gs Caposele (leading to the 
foundation) 287-289 
» June. Foundation of Caposele 290 
1» ADOY Ren. (?) Troia—Dilg. i. 296. 
1747 lane 4 Deora Pas 
see Conza Ks 
haere Sant’ Andrea 93 
», Aug. N. Of Assumption, S. Gio- 
vanni Maggiore, Naples. 318 
», sept. N. Of Our Lady’s Nativity, 
2b, —Dilg. i. 313 
| 1748 Feb. St. Mary of the Virgin’s 
—Dulg. i. 313. 328 
i vitae S. Giov. Sees cues 
; Tie ee 328 
»» Mar. Church of the fon Ghee 
—Dilg, i. 313. Se gis 
His reference to St. Teresa and 
royal audiences 328-329 
April se R. To officers of garrison. 329 
5) ibe, ats LO mens in addition, 
(double sermons) 329 
», sept.(?) Clergy retreat, Sarno . 401 
He goes to the barber under obedi- 
ence. 
1749 Mar. R. In Ciorani 
», May R. To ordinandi in Ciorani 366 
These retreats seem to have been 
given by the Saint every year. 
», sept.(?) R. To Poor Clares, Nocera 400 
Sp eENOVES Carlin , 399 
So wast GIN. Ab Cava, (against ile 
disease) . : - 400 
», Dec. (?) R. Convent of Annunziata, 
Cava - 400 
5 » R..To ordinandz, Cin: 
— Dilg. i. 347. 
iMate ae Sarno 401-402 
1750 April Melfi . 402-404 
» 9s Ren. Rionero 405 


(Mission given by P. Cafaro the year 
before.) 
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Year 


1750 May. 


: Page 
Ripacandida » 405 
R. To Discalced Carhelite 
Nuns . 405-406 
Montemarano 407 
Prop. Church of the htoly 
Ghost, Naples : 

Torchiati 

San Stefano, dioc. of era 
lino 

Not early in 1751 as text might 
imply. 


39 39> 


407 
407 


407 


1751 June. Gragnano . 407-408 
Conversion of Servillo the brigand. 
» July(?)R. To nuns, della Purita, 
Nocera—Dzilg. i. 372. 
»» Sept. (?) Marianella 

N.B.—The king’s coming upon 
Iliceto when hunting (p. 432), seems 
to have been Jan. 1751, not 1752, 
as stated in the text, and many of 
the events of the same chapter 
(Bk. III. c. v.) also refer to 1751 
(v. Tann. 11. 37.) 

After this the missions became 
fewer. ‘‘I never leave the house,” 
he wrote to the Prioress of Ripa- 
candida, Dec. 1751 (p. 451). A 
good part of 1752 Alphonsus was in 
Naples trying to get his Congre- 
gation approved, and at length 
obtained the szodus vivendi of 
Nov. 9, 1752. Vole, erroneously 
given as Dec. 9 in text (p. 437). 

From 1753 to 1755 the second 
and greatly enlarged edition of his 
Moral Theology was in the press, 
and his physical infirmities were 
increasing. 


1752 July. R. Clergy of Avellino and 
Seminarists : 470 


1754 July(?)R. Chinese College 471-472 

R. At Ciorani 

Foundation of St. 
a Cupolo. . ; 


1755 Mar. 
REA DI: 


470-471 
Angelo 


489 sgq. 
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[Year Page 
1755 July. N. Saragnano (multiplica- 
tion of food) 472 
The year is not altogether certain. 
(Tann. ii. 39), says 1753; Caprioli in 
the processes says 1754 ; Ansalone 
26.1752. Dr. Mariin his evidence 
said, ‘If I remember right, 1755,” 
to which date Fr. Dilgskron (i. 409) 
inclines. 
,» Aug. N. Of Assumption, Salerno 
Cure of Emanuela . 472-473 
»  Oct.16 Death of Saint Gerard 500 
» Nov. In Beneventum . 494-497 
5 in Death of the Saint’s Mother 496 
17564 Aoril Retreats in Naples to ordii- 
nandt, and servants of the 
Cardinal’s household 504-506 
Apr. Alphonsus nearly dies at 
Pagani 509-511 


» Nov. InAmalfi(ecstasyin pulpit) 519-524 
» Dec. R. Reformation of the semin- 
ary of Nola 540-541 


1757 Mar. R. To university students, 
Naples 524-525 
Father Dilgskron puts this in 1756 

(i. 414), but Tann. (ii. 50) says it 

was given nearly every year; so it 

may be both. 


» Aug. N. Of Assumption, Amalfi. 524 


1756-8 Missions of Alphonsus’ fathers 
in Calabria . 528-532 
1758 Jan. Salerno 537-539 

| 1759 Feb. Zola, last Mission of Al- 
phonsus as a simple priest 540-544 
MIssIONS OF ALPHONSUS AS BISHOP. 

1762 July In Cathedral, St. Agatha 
Vol. II. , . 29-32 

» Dec. Easter, 1763. General Mis- 


sion in diocese of St. 
Agatha . 50-60 


1774 Nov., or Feb.(?)1775. General mis- 
sion of diocese of St. 


Agatha under his direction 366 


197 


LIST OF PROFESSIONS. 


—}>__ 


A LIST OF SOME MEMBERS OF THE SAINT'S CONGREGATION, 


MENTIONED IN THIS WORK, WITH DATES, WHERE KNOWN, OF BIRTH, 


PROFESSION, ORDINATION, AND DEATH. 


Norr.—The early catalogues are imperfect with regard to the lay-brothers and ordination of the fathers. Hence 
many dates in these two cases are conjectural or altogether unknown. 
Name. Born. Entered. Professed. Ordained. Died. 
Nov. 28, 1732 
‘ vow not toleave 
Its pounder ed a Su= the institute. 
perior General: — Sept. 27, 1696) Nov. 9, 1732 |} July 21, 1740] Dec. 21, 1726| Aus. 1, 178 
1 St. Alphonsus Maria de’ ee vow of persever- a Gai Bi f 
Liguori ance. Be ry 
May 1743 
vows of religion. 
: aye Nov.9,1732 
Vincent Mannarini Ce Deis 2 igs 
John Baptist Donato me left April 1, ve se 
P 1733 
Peter Romano, Canon of Scala, 
rather convictor than member of the 
institute, 1732-37. : 
: : ‘ uly 21, 1740 Sept. 18. 1745 
2 Vitus Curtius (Lay-brother) — Nov. 17, 1732 Marke 1743 Lay-brother Be Lived, 
: f July 21, 1740 Sr April 6) "1750 
3 Ven. Caesar Sportelli 1699 June 3, 1733 \ May 1743 May 5, 1737 Pagani, (aet. 51) 


4 Ven. Januarius Sarnelli 


5 Francis Xavier Rossi 


6 Januarius Rendina (Lay- 


brother) 


7 John Mazzini 


Michael de Alteriis 


Julius Marocco 


VOL. I. 


Sept. 12, 1702 


1706 
Sept. 28, 1707 


Dec. 18, 1704 


EAT 


force to return 
home, Jan. 1736; 
becomes a saint- 
ly secular priest. 


Jan. 1735? 


left Cong. Sept. 
1740, afterwards 
| parish priest in 


Sept. I 7335 
priest 


Sept. 1733, 
priest. 


July 1734 


Aug. 1734 ? 
priest. 


Aug. 1734 
compelled by 


deacon, 


f July 21, 1740 
\ May 1743 


July 21, 1740 
May 1743 


f July 21, 1740 
\ May 1743 


Caiazzo, 


1732 


June 30, 1744, 

Naples, (aet. 42) 

declared Ven. 
Dec. 3, 1874. 


Jan. 12, 1758, 


Ciorani,(aet. 52) 


In Cong. at an 
advancedage. 


Deer3,,. 1702, 


Pagani, (aet. 87) 


22 
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Name. | Birth Entered. Professed. Ordained. 
4 4 | Mar. 1737, | {July 21, 1740 : 
8 Andrew Villani | Feb. 8, 1706, wien May 1743 1730? 
Mar. 1737; 
Carlo Majorino ae priest, left — == 
| Cong. 1740. 
July 21, 1740 
pany 17435 
9 Francis Tartaglione (Lay- | eee Re 
brother) OF Otay 16) 1737 Canis foe a r ate 
| serious fault. 
Oct. 31,1752, re- 
professed, 
rs i i La f- | 
aad Hoare ee neta NG ae | 1719 July 1737" |\-July 21,1740 ube 
11 Brother Romuald aks L7AI ated ti 
i? siineechon Wapacbtien ee | — 1741 date unknown — 
Cajetan Pepe, diocese of Sa- 1741 
lerno | cm priest. May 1743 a 
Peter Genovese, diocese of | 1741 
Salerno aD priest. May 1743 tis 
July 2, 1742 
Tat vow of perse- 
13 Benignus Giordano | Aug. 18,1705 ek May 1743 1729? 
VOW 
of religion. 
f May 1743? 
14 Francis Antony Romito, for many years eb 
(Lay-brother), Naples June 13; 1722 1741 | Sey eae 
of the Saint’s. 
; | Oct. 25, 1741 | ( Nov. 9, 1742 
15 Paul Cafaro July 5.1707 ie { ie aa 1731? 
VE By 
Paulinus Scabelli Jan. 1, 1710 dae Dec. 25,1743 1734? 
16 Carmen Fiocchi June 13,1721} Subdeacon, | May 8, 1744 1745? 
The following lay-brothers entered 
about this time:— 
17 Gaspar Corvino — ie date unknown = 
18 Cajetan Camarca — — On his deathbed, Le 
19 Theodosius Flumeri ~- — date unknown Le 
20 Blaise Amarante Nov.25,1722| Subdeacon. | July 12, 1744 1746?, 


Died. 


Ap. 11, 1792, 
Pagani, (aet. 86) 


Mar. 21,1774, 
Naples. 


At Ciorani in 
odour of sanc- 
tity, April 18, 
1741, (aet. 21) 


Died in Cong. 


Died in Cong. 
after 1787. 


left the Cong. 


left the Cong. 
1752? 


Jan. 21, 1744, 
Nocera, (aet. 38) 


Nov. 4, 1807, 
(aet. 85) 


Aug. 13,1753; 
Caposele, in 
odour of sanc- 
tity, (aet. 46) 


left the Cong. 


Ap. 12, 1776, 
Ciorani, (aet. 54) 
a very great 
missionary,died 
in odour of sanc- 
tity,4 years later 
body incorrupt. 


? 
Nov. 12, 1751 
after 1787 
Nov. 12,1761, 


St. Angelo, 
*  ‘(aeti 38) 


LIST OF PROFESSIONS. 


Name. 


Bernard Tortora of Nocera 


21 Laurence d’Antonio 


22 Nicholas Moscariello 
23 Celestine de Robertis 


Gerard Grassi 
24 Francis Garzilli 
25 Dominic Corsano 
26 Dominic Vacca 
27 Joseph Landi 
28 Antony Tannoia 
29 Bernard Apice 


30 Pascal Amendolara 
31 Jerome Ferrara 


32 Peter Paul Petrella 


33 Francis Xavier de Leo 


Lay-brothers who entered about 
this time :— 


34 John Muratori 
35 Michael Ilardi 


36 Francis Maria Margotta 


37 Francis Giovenale 


Birth. 


Entered. 


Professed, 


Jan, 1711 


June 8, 1725 


May 19, 1719 


June 3; oo, 
Oct. 16, 1716 
May 28, 1720 
ANGE 31725 
Oct. 26, 1724 
Dec. 21, 1728 


Dee: 20; 1722 


June 9, 1715 
June 29, 1726 


Octe240372G 


Feb, 10, 1699 


Feb. 6,.1719 


Priest. 


Priest. 


Canon 
of Foggia. 


Priest. 


Priest. 


Priest. Pro- 
fessor of Semi- 
nary, Conza. 


Priest. Superior 
of Seminary, 
Conza. 


Priest. 


date unknown 


date unknown 


July 12,1744? 


Dec. 25, 1744 


July 2, 1745 


July 9, 1746 


1746? 
July 9, 1746 
Jan. 1747 
Ap. 21, 1747 
Nov. 3, 1747 
Dec. 8, 1747 
Jan. 6, 1748 
Mar. 25, 1748 


Mar. 25, 1748 


July 2, 1748 


July 2, 1748 


July 2, 1748 


Oct. 19, 1748 


Ordained. 


1749? 


1749? 


Ly iA 


1740? 


1744? 


1749? 


1749? 


left the Cong. 
July 25, 1752, 


afterwards 

parish priest 

of St. Felix, 
Pagani. 


Jan. 14, 1769, 


Pagani, (aet. 58) 


Mar. I0, 1753 
Pagani, (aet. 27) 


April 20, 1807, 
Caposele in 
odour of sanc- 


tity, (aet. 87) 


Left theCong. 
Oct. 18,1754 


Nov, 10, 1786 
Pagani, (aet. 96) 


May 14, 18o1, 


Pagani, (aet. 84) 


Mar. 20, 1761, 
Pagani, (aet. 40) 


Dees3311797; 
Scifelli, (aet. 72) 


Mar. 12, 1808, 
Iliceto, (aet. 83) 


Dec. 9, 1769, 
(aet. 40) 


May 1, 1758, 
(aet. 34) 


Aug. 22,1767, 
at St. Agatha of 
Goths, (aet. 52) 


Mar. 15,1771, 
Iliceto, (aet. 44) 


Jan. 23, 1811, 
Ciorani (aet, 81) 


Sept 5,-2750, 
on the works at 
St. Angelo, 


April 1795, 
in odour of sanc- 
tity. 14 months 
later his body 


foundincorrupt. 


Aug. II, 1764, 
Naples, (aet. 65) 
of famine fever. 


June 16, 1782, 
St. Angelo, 


(aet. 63) 
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Name. Birth. Entered. Professed. Ordained, Died. 


| Feb. 8, 1751, 


aoc = oar a’ deacon, in odour 
38 Thomas Petrosini Feb. 21, 1728 Oct. 19, 1748 OE anne 


Pagani, (aet. 22) 


Dec. 1748, \June 4, 1792, 
39 Salvator Gallo Aug. 1, 1724} Deacon Jan. 17, 1749 | during his Pagani, 
noviciate. (aet. 67) 
Mar. 20, 1786, 
40 Alexander de Meo Nov. 3, 1726 — Jan. 17, 1749 1750? Nola, in the 
pulpit, (aet. 59) 


Ap. 21, 1797, 


41 Andrew Strina Mar. 7, 1726| Subdeacon. | Mar. I, 1749 1750? St. Angelo, 
(aet. 71) 
Oct. 16; 1755, 
: ; vay- 5 F iti (aet.29) beatified 
42 ail acetate Majella (Lay- | Ap. 23,1726} May 7,1749| 1752 cue cane 
Dec. 11, 1904 
: FE > I, 1749, 
Joseph Muscani, Basilian 1713 ne Ue ak hs 1792 
Abbot 2 Basilian Order 
Oct. 25) 1751. 
Dec. 25, 1749 
left to join Mus- 
rar OS Se Ibe 
t readmitte 
43 Cajetan Spera July 17, 1730 Sukie ee oe 1754? Nea 4 oe 
ance and renew- “3 
ed his vows 
Oct. 16, 1751. 
F 3 Oct. 21, 1782 
44 Joseph Piccardi 1731 a Feb. 2, 1750 1755? oe 
Mar. 24, 1785, 
45 John Nittoli Feb. 20, 1721 = Mar. 28, 1750 L7aee in odour of sanc- 
tity, (aet. 64) 
Jan. 1749, Mar. 18, 1792, 
but his profes- Cioraniin odour 
46 Nicodemus de Angelis | Oct. 2, 1730), sion was de- Aug. 5, 1750 1755° of sanctity,” 
ferred for want (aet. 6r) s 
of patrimony. : 
47 Christian Carbone Mar. 25, 1723, _ Priest. Aug. 5, 1750 U7 Aas eel cae tae 
: Pagani, (aet. 89) 
48 Francis Buonomano Nov. 9, 1706, Priest. Aug. 5, 1750 173022" Mate a7 am 


- |Ciorani, (aet. 70) 


Oct. 16, 1795, 
(aet. 68); Master 


. D) of Novices, Rec- 
49 Carmen Picone Oct. 8, 1727 | Subdeacon. | Oct. 15, 1750 17515 tat (Conenihon 


General—‘‘ A 
truly holy man.” 


so Stephen Liguori July 28, 1722 Priest. Oct. 15, 1750 1746? AUR ee 


Jan. 6, 1771, 


eke : 2 ‘est. Dec. 25,1 ? in odour of sanc- 
51 John Rizzi Aug. 22,1713| Priest ec. 28, 1750 1737 tity at S. Angelo 


(aet. 57) 


Nov. 2, 1752, 
ini i 0 oF 2 Eos Feb. 2, 1751 es Caposele 
52 Dominic Blasucci Mar. 5, 173 » 175 (et ony Chena 
student. lived 
and died a saint 


53 Vitus Polestra Sept. 7, 1780 on Feb, 2,175 | 17562 [eta tee an 


wh oy Jan. 8, 1813, 
54 Pascal Caprioli Oct. 20, 1728 — May 27, 1751 1754? | Rector of Cio 
; rani, (aet. 84) _ 


LIST OF PROFESSIONS. 


ia 


Name. 


55 Nicholas Grossi 


56 Pascal Basile 


57 Dominic Siviglia 


58 Angelo Latessa 


59 Francis Pentimalli 


60 Aniello Ruscigno 


61 Charles Gaiano 


62 Andrew Zabbati 


63 Francis del Corpo 


64 Gaspar Cajone 


Mgr. Fabricius Cimino 
? Was he reprofessed on his 
deathbed. 


65 Donatus Melaccio 
66 Pascal Bonassissa 


67 Joseph Melchionna 


68 Vincent Striano 


69 Peter Angelo Picone 


70 Ignatius Fiore 


Birth. 


Dee.*55\ 1726 


Ap. 28, 1726 


Dec: 20,'1730 


‘Aug. 27, 1688 


Sept. 20, 1714 


1725 


May 9, 1701 


Sept. 4, 1731 


April 9, 1726 


Aug. 4, 1722 


Mar. 29, 1733 


July 18, 1732 
Jan. 17, 1733 


Nov. 14, 1733 


April 1, 1735 


May 21, 1733 


Dée. 10, £730 


Entered. 


Professed. 


Ordained. 


Died. 


Subdeacon. 


Priest. 


Priest. 


Priest. 


Priest. 


Priest. 


Advocate of 
Protas 


APM 2t, 1751 


May 27, 1751 


May 27, 1751, 
left Oct. 16, 1751, 
was taken back 
and reprofessed 
April 29, 1752. 


Sept. 17, 1751, 


He made a four 


months noviciate 
in Caposele under 


Father Mazzini., 


Octy2 nz ss 
Oct 2 iret 


OCln2 078% 


Nov. 7, 1751 


May 13, 1752 


~May 13, 1752 


July roy 1752 


July 16, 1752 
Auge 19, 1752 


Mar. 3, 1753 


May 5, 1753 


June.21, 1753, 
) 


(or 14? 


June 21, 1753 


1750 


Deer 7537 


1756? 
1757? 


1757? 


1759? 


1756? 


Aug. 23, 1800, 
at home,(aet. 73) 


eb, 1641762; 
Ciorant, (aet. 35) 


Mar. 17, 1797, 
Pagani, (aet. 66) 


Oct. 5, 1754, 
Caposele, 
(aet. 66) 


Nov. 18, 1761, 
at St.Euphemia 
on the way to 

Sicily, (aet. 47) 


May 75 1755) 


Pagani, (aet. 30) 


Decn7,. b7 70% 
On mission in 
Apulia, (aet. 69) 


as a student in 
odour of sanc- 
tity at Ciorani, 
Ascension Day, 
May 31, 1753 


(aet. 22) 


July 4, 1766, 

in odour of sanc- 

tity at Pagani, 
(aet. 40) 


Oct. 30, 1809, 
at Beneventum, 
(aet. 87) 


Consultor Gen., 
left the Cone. 
after the Regol- 
amento troubles 
1782; made 
Bishop of Oria, 
Jan. 29, 1798; 
resigned his see, 
died at Pagani 
as convictor, 


Ap. 22, 1818. 
Ap. 22, 1764 


Pagani, (aet. 31) 


Aug. 19, 1791, 
Caposele, 
(aet. 58) 


Mar. 27, 1803 
Pagani, (aet. 69) 


left the Cong. 
‘May 20, 1761, 
but was repro- 
fessed on his 
deathbed. 


as a student in 
odourof sanctity 


Nov. 9, 1754, 
Caposele, 
(aet. 21) 


Nov. 24,1774, 


|Ciorani, (aet. 43) 
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Name. Birth. Entered. Professed. Ordained. Died. 


left Cong. 
Dec. 30, 1757, 
was afterwards 
assassinated by 
a friend in Sicily 
who owed him 

money. 


Francis Siniscaichi a — 1756? = 


Tuly 13, 1817, 
Pagani, (aet. 78) 
[Note—Other 
authorities say 
June 13, and 
others May 13. 
These are the 
trials of a_com- 
piler. ] 


71 Peter Paul Blasucci Feb. 22, 1729 — Aug. 14, 1753 1750? 


Superior General, 1793-1817 


72 John Maria d’Agostino |June 29, 1732 ia Mar. 2, 1754 1756? (Feb. 21, 1791, 
. Ciorani, (aet. 58) 


June 21, 1754, 
ran away Nov. 
Francis Xavier Manfredonia = ah 21,1754,returned ES 
May 30, 1755) 
was soon after- 
wards dismissed 


| 


73 Michael de Michele Oct. 5, 1735 aos Dec. 21, 1754 1759? Varese” 


(aet. 59) 


left the Cong. 
Mauro Maurante 1733 — Dec. 21, 1754 1757 Jan. 12, 1760, 
died soon after. 


181 
74 Aloysius de Cunctis Oct. 1, 1735 — Feb. 2, 1755 1759? Sciacca, Zicily, 


(aet. 80) 


as a student in 
odour of sanc- 


75 Jerome Ferrazzano Oct, 31; 1737 = Mar. 2, 1755 — tity 
Nov. 28, 1756, 
{ Solofra, (aet. 19) 


left the Cong. 


Dominic Caputo Mar. 12, 1732 -~ Mar. 2, 1755 1757? 1764 
76 Joseph Caputo, Father of ve _|It is to be hoped 
the preceding, being a widower he he persevered in 
entered the Cong. as a lay-brother, his vocation. 


while his gon became a cleric. We 
find him porter in Pagani, March, 
1757) P+ 525: as a student in 
: odour of sanc- 

e ° e tity 7 
77 Francis Xavier de Gattis Dec. 15, 1737 = June 21,1755 = Ap. 22, 1758, 


(aet. 20) 


Dec. II, 1770, 


78 Amato Passaro July 13,1735 bee Oct. 15, 1755 1759? Avellino(aet.35) 
while preaching 
Sept. 1759, 


he was ordained 


Laurence Nigro, Negro A >) ; in Beneventum, Feb. 18, 1799, 
79 or'Neri gro, SPO, |Nov, 15; 1736), May I, 1756 as being an only|Pagani, (aet. 62) 
son he could not 
be in Naples. 
; Mar. 30, 1794; 
80 Cajetan Saccardi - |Dee. 31, 1736 — May 1, 1756 1760? Castellamare, 


(aet. 57) 
he was priest by wore olan 
Sebastian de Jacobis Jan. 20, 1735 a May 1, 1756 Aug. 1759, | of the Cong. 
(p- 518) |Oct. 20, 178 


Name. 


81 Mgr. Isidore Leggio 


82 Joseph Paravento 


_ 83 Francis de Paula 
Superior General, 1781-1793 


Michael Ferrazzano 


Lewis Capuano 


Cajetan Maturazzo 


84 Gerard Gisone 


85 John Baptist Ansalone 


86 Cajetan Gaudioso 


87 Felix Cancer 


Vincent Tamangi 
88 Carmen Lembo 
89 Paul Gallo 


90 Deodatus Criscuoli 


Amato Ricca 


Theodore Telesca 


Joseph Messina 


g1 Andrew Morza 


LIST’ OF PROFESSIONS. 


Birth. 


Dec. 14, 1737 


Ap. 7, 1738 


Oct25:1 737 


1739 


fonerZr.. 8730 


May 26, 1738 


Feb, 10, 1720 


Mar. 28, 1734 


Sept. 14, 1741 


| June 9, 1740 


Aug. 15, 1739 
Dec. 83, 1737 
Dec. 22, 1738 


May 10, 1738 


Jan. 5, 1739 


Sept. 29,1740 


Sept. 17, 1739 


Entered, Professed. Ordained. 
— June 3, 1756 1761? 
— June 3, 1756 1762? 
— | June 21, 1756 1761? 
— June 21, 1756 sts. 
ae July 14, 1756 1763? 
vai, Aug. 31, 1756 ard 

Priest. Sept. 8, 1756 1744? 

Acolyte. Sept. 8, 1756 1759? 

June 1756, | on his death-bed a 

(aet. 14) May 8, 1757 
may July 17, 1757 a 
er July 17, 1757 < 
— Nov. 21, 1757 1761? 
— Nov. 21, 1757 1762? 
-— Feb. 9, 1758 1762? 
— April 20, 1758 — 
= April 20, 1758 = 
aaa April 20, 1758 ws 
— April 20, 1758 1763 


Died. 


Proc. Gen. 1780, 
Consultor Gen, 
1785, Bishop of 
Umbriatico 1798 
died, (aet. 62), 
July 3, 1800 


Nov. 17, 1809, 


Iliceto, (aet. 71) 


| at Frosinone 


Sept. 7, 1814, 
(aet. 76) 


dispensed from 
his vows for ill- 
health, p. 646. 


left the Cong. in 
1775 because he 
would not stay 
in Papal States. 


1758, was later 
on assassinated, 
dying without 
the Sacraments. 


July 12, 1765, 


Iliceto, (aet. 45) 


Ap. 1, 1818, 
Ciorani, (aet. 84) 


May 9, 1757; 
in odour of 
sanctity (aet. 15) 
at Cava. 


as a student in 

odour of sanc- 
tity 

July 7, 1759, 


Ciorani, (aet. 19) 


left the Cong. 
Deer225 1757 


Ap 5 5777 


Ciorani, (aet. 39) 


June 30, 1796, 


Ciorani, (aet. 57) 


July 31, 1804, 


Pagani, (aet. 66) 
left the Cong. 


left the Cong. 
1774 


Took volumi- 
nous notes of the 
Saint’s spiritual 
conversation to 
the novices ; left 
Cong. Dec. 23, 
1759, about 18 
months after 
profession. 


He had a great 
desire of mar- 
tyrdom,and died 
in the odour of 
sanctity Aug. 5, 
1764, at Capo- 


sele, (aet. 24) 


left the Cong. © 
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Name. 


92 Philip Minervino 
93 Peter Volpicelli 


94 Nicholas Mansione 
Superior General, 1817-1823 


Boniface Gualtieri, called in 
this life Galdieri. 


95 Fabius Buonopane 
Angelo Majone 


96 Francis Alarmi 


Epiphanius Mazarelli 
Raphael Palumbo 


97 Constantine Santorelli 


98 Dominic Telesca (brother 
of Theodore) 


99 John Baptist di Costanzo 
100 Bartholomew Corrado 
Angelo Verdesca 


101 Pascal Giuliano 


102 Pascal Lacerra’ 
103 Joseph Erico 


104 Balthasar Apicella 


105 Vincent Buonopane 


106 Ignatius Sorrentino 


1 Neither living with aS 


Birth. 


Entered. 


Professed. 


Sept. 28, 1730 
Feb. 14, 1738 
Aug. I, 1741 


June 9, 1733 


Aug. I, 1740 
Mar. 17, 1733 


Feb. 19, 1738 


Mar. 21, 1739 


Nov. 30, 1739 


Ap. 20, 1743 


Feb. 24, 1733 


Aug. 29, 1732 


Dec. 8, 1730 


Mar. 25, 1742 
Dec. 3; 1746 | 


Jan. 15, 1744 


Aug. 26, 1743] 


. 


Nov.-I1, 1742 


Priest ? 


Priest. 


probably as 
priest. 


a doctor of 
Capua. 


june 14, 1758 
June 14, 1758 
left 


returned Aug. 14, 
1776, reprofessed 
Oct. 5)/1777- 


Aug. 15, 1758 
July 16, 1758 
Deci'25; 1758 


Apmnil 15, 1759 


Sept.3; 1759 
Dec. 25, 1759 
Dec. 25, 1759 


Dec. 25, 1759 
May 15, 1760 


May 15, 1760 
Nov. 12, 1760 
June 21, 1760 


Aug. 15, 1761 


May 2, 1762 
May 2, 1762 


Sept. 8, 1762 


Jan. 6, 1763 


Jan. 6, 1763 


Ordained. 


1766? 


aint, nor a life saved miraculously made this father persevere. 


Died. 


Ap. 29, 1766 
(aet. 35) 


Feb. 2, 18355 


Somma, (aet. 92) 


gave St. Alphon- 
sus Viaticum. 

died Dec. 13, 1823 
Pagani, (aet. 82) 


left Oct. 30, 
1762 


Oct. 6, 1796. 
Tropea, (aet. 56) 


Procurator 
General, left the 
Cong. after the 
Regolamento 
troubles, 1782, 
died soon after. 


Ap. 15, 1798, 
Iliceto, (aet. 60) 


left Cong. 1771 
left Cong. 


Mar. 2, 1783, 
Naples, (aet. 43), 
buried atPagant 


as a student in 
odour of sanc- 
tity 
June 30, 1761, 
Ciorani, (aet. 21) 


Oct. 20, 180T, 
Pagani, (aet. 58) 


Mar. 5, 1797; 
Portici, (aet. 64), 
buried atPagani 


took notes ofthe 
Saint’s ecstasies 
left the Cong. in 


1767. 


Feb. 9, 1804, 
Girgenti(aet.73) 


Oct. 24, 1807, 
lliceto, (aet. 65) 


Nov. 17, 1799, 
giving aretreat, 
(aet. 52) 


July 22, 1817, 


Ciorani, (aet. 73) 


as a student in 
the odour of 
sanctity in the 
hospice(house of 
Don Hercules) 
Naples, assisted 
by Father Fer- 
rara, Feb. 7, 
1764, (aet. 20) 


Nov.11, 1783; 
San Giuliano, 
Rome, on his 


4rst birthday. 


Name. 


LIST OF PROFESSIONS 


Birth. 


Entered. 
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Professed. 


Ordained. 


Died. 


107 Joseph Pavone 


Amelius Ficocelli 


Joseph Cardone 


Of the forty who were professed 
(and persevered), from 1764-80 the 
names of the following occur in 


this life :— 
Francis Avena 


Sosio Lupoli 


Francis Amato 


John Antony Corrado 


Peter Volpicelli 
Angelo Falcone 


Giattini 


To these we must add :— 


Jan. 22, 1736 


Jan. 19, 1745, 


Mar. 18, 1747 


Sept, 28, 1747 


Sept. 4, 1743 


Jan. 22, 1755 


Ap. 16, 1760 


Nov. 11, 1752 


Priest. 


Priest. 


(aet. 16) 


Priest. 


Priest. 


| 
| 


| Sept. 8, 1763 


| April 3, 1764 


| July 19, 1767 


Dec. 8, 1764 


Feb. 16, 1766 | 


May 10, 1769 | 


Dec. 24, 1775 


reprofessed 


Oct s, 1777, 


| v. supra no. 93. 


| June 21, 1778 


Sept. 14, 1778 | 


| 


E771? 


177 We 


1784? 


1776? 


Consultor Gen., 
Dec. 21, 1810, 
Pagani, (aet. 74) 


Rector of Fro- 
sinone; left the 
Cong. in the 
Regolamento 
troubles, 1781. 


left Cong. 1800. 


Aug. 6, 1816, 
Ciorani, (aet. 69) 


June 20, 1831, 
Scifelli, (aet. 83) 


Consultor Gen., 
July 28, 1810, 
Pagani, (aet. 66) 


May 7, 1817, 
St. Angelo. 
(aet. 62) 


May 20, 1803, 


Pagani, (aet. 43) 


Apr ds 1827, 
(aet. 74) 


Brother Antony Maria Oliva, who died at Scifelli in the odour of sanctity June 22, 1775, (aet. 45). 
Brother Alexis Pollio, who being a widower joined the Congregation after St. Ren death, 


z.é., probably at the end of 1787. 


The date of his death is not known. 
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Io 


16 
7 


Date. 


Oct. 29, 1730 


Oct. 1732 
Mar. 1733 
Mar. (later) 1733 ... 
Mar. * 
July 3 " 
July 13 . 
July 1734 
July 15 
Jan. 1736 
Aug. 5 
July 12 1737 
Oct. (?) 3 
Aug. 2 1740 
June AP AeA 
Dec, 19 1744 
Dec. 28 . 
[Mar. 5. .1746. 
Oct. s 
39 ” 
July 4 1747 
July 4 A 
July ,» 
July %» 


APPENDIX. 


LETTERS OF THE SAINT 
GIVEN IN WHOLE OR IN PART IN THIS FIRST VOLUME. 


—_—___—>--— 


Addressee. 


To the nuns of Scala 
Mgr. Falcoia 


Maria Celeste 
Mgr. Falcoia 
Joseph Cerchia 
39 ” 
Father Pagano 
Francis di Viva 
The Marquis Montallegre 
Don Joseph de’ Liguori 
Mer. Falcoia 
Don Joseph de’ Liguori 


Julius Marocco 


Sportelli 


Rossi 


Sportelli 


The Saint’s will 


Sportelli 


Villani: 


23 


Mazzini 
Toa Consultor (?) 


Mgr. Galiano, 
moner 


Paul Cafaro 


Grand A\l- 


Subject. 


Asceticism i 
Commencement of the Congregation 


Submission to Falcoia 
be) 39 
Difficulties with Mannarini 
Cerchia’s ‘vocation 
a9 LBA 


Going to the Cape 


Future of the Congregation 


Sketch of the Congregation 
On the Episcopate 


Dangers of small foundations 


On preparing for death 
Marocco’s vocation 


On the Saint’s return from the great 
mission of Naples 
On the Saint’s first visit to Iliceto .,. 


On the question of abandoning 
Nocera, and on the missions in 
Apulia 


On the Chapter of Ciorani, which 
had exceeded its powers 


99 99 99 
Fragment of the same letter on the 
Saint’s being Superior General 


On obtaining royal authorisation 


> ” 99 


Petition for authorisation 


Danger of the Saint’s being made 
Archbishop of Palermo 


Page 
75-76 


IOI 


119 


121-123 
124 
135-136 
136 


149-150 
153-154 
166-167 
243 


19I 
243 


201-202 


219 


267, 269 


260, 270 


283-284] 


342 
342-343 


228 


309-310 


314 


SA 


38 


30 
40 
41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 
51 


Date. 


Aug. I 
Aug. 
Déc."7 
Feb. 
Feb. 4 


Feb. 10 
Mar. 30 


May (Sept. : 


May 31 
May (?) 
(2) [May 


Dec. 30 


Mar. 7 


Oct. 16 
Nov. 
Dec. 


May 10 


July 27 


Sept. 23 


Dec. 12! 


Dec. 25 


June 


1747 «+ 


” ode 


1751 


LIST OF LETTERS. 


, Addressee. 
Mazzini 
A Consultor 


Francis Margotta 


King of Naples 


Villani 


Andrew Sarnelli 
Pope Benedict XIV. 
Cardinal Spinelli 

A Jesuit Father 


Acceptance of Muscari 


A petition to the King to 
support the requested Ap- 
probation of the Redemp- 
toristines 


Mother Mary of Jesus (Car- 
melite of Ripacandida) ... 


Francis Margotta (Rector of 
Caposele) 

Muscari 

Circular on perseverance ... 


Mother Mary of Jesus 


Xavier Rossi 
Ciorani) 


(Rector of 


Circular on humility and 
perseverance 


A father 


Mother Mary of Jesus 


A friend 


Angelo Picone, novice 


Mother Angela (Carmelite 
nun of Capua) 


P. Giovenale (minister of 
Caposele) 


Lewis Sagliano 


Mother Angela (Carmelite) 


Subject. 
On royal authorisation 


” ? 


Vocation, foundation of Caposele ... 


Petition for authorisation 


About an agreement with the Sarnelli 
family as to Ciorani 


39 9 Pe 


Petition for ‘‘ approbation” 


bb) 1) a” 


The Saint’s interest in the Society 


[Not found in the edition of published 
letters | 


On prayer, referred to (znter alza) 


On an imperfect brother 


On his ill-conduct 


The Saint too busy to leave the 
house 


Brother Tartaglione’s fault. (The 
brother’s letter to the Saint, pp. 
619-620) 


Danger of suppression by the Go- 
vernment Hig 


The royal decree tolerating the four 
houses, of Nov. 9, and Brancone’s 
wish to leave the Court 


The royal decree 


Answer to his beautiful letter of 
Mar.(?) 1753, begging not to be 
sent away, pp. 485-6 


Royal authorisation 


On the Rector (Father Cafaro’s) 
death 


Royal authorisation 


9 9 


618 
422-423 
426-427 


451 


619 
463-404 
436 
439, 440 
439-440 
486 
442-443 
483 


443-444 
443 


66 


67 
68 


69 
70 


7p 


72 


Date. 


Mar. 4 
Mar. 24 


June 18 


Aug. 8 


Mar. 30 


Apr. 22 


1154). 


” 


APPENDIX. 


Addressee. 
Lewis Sagliano 
Mother Mary of Jesus 


Cardinal Sersale (the new 
Archbishop of Naples) ... 


Circular on his children’s 
vocation to sanctity 


(Another passage on_ his 
Moral Theology) cited ... 
Cajone 


S. Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars 


Benedict XIV. 


Lewis Capuano 


33 +9 


Gaspar Cajone 


Antony Tannoia, novice- 


master, Iliceto 
Hercules de’ Liguori 


Pascal Amendolara, his sec- 
retary 


Antony Tannoia, Iliceto ... 


Mauro Maurante, student ... 


Antony Tannoia (Rector of 
Iliceto) 


The brothers of Iliceto 


Jerome Ferrara, Iliceto 
Remondini 


Mother Mary of Jesus (Car- 
melite) 


Remondini 


Tannoia 


99 eee, 


Subject. 
Royal authorisation 


Mauro Maurante’s perseverance 


Decadence in Naples 


Page 


444 
650 


503-504 


a 44, 464-467, 488 


Francis de Paula’s vocation 


Petition for approbation of St. Angelo, 
referred to 


The Saint sends the second volume 
of his Moral Theology 


On his vocation 
be) be) 


On returning good for evil at Capo- 
sele 


Poverty of the noviciate 


On their mother’s last illness 


In this letter he says: ‘‘We have — 


made great friends with the Jesuits. 
They have started here (Beneven- 
tum) a fine confraternity of young 
men who wish to be priests, to 
make them good workers. I bless 
ail, and especially the students. I 
shall return about the 21st of De- 
cember. It seems to me a thou- 


sand years.” Referred to 


Poverty of the noviciate 


Maurante’s health 


On a domestic revolution 


9) ” 


A very grave cause required to send 
away a professed subject 


“The Jesuits are the masters of 
morals” 


On his dangerous illness, Holy Week, 
1756 
oe] ” %° 
On prudence with bishops 


On the poverty of the noviciate 


495 


620 


620-622 


644-645 
n. 636 


512) 
512 
656 
546-547 


ot ate 


76 


77 


78 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 
89 


go 


OI 


92 


93 
94 


95 
96 


97 
98 


Ne, 


Date. 


June 24. 


July 20 


July 


Aug. 
Octs 27: 


Apr. 17 
June 3 


July 15 


@Octee2 


Dec. 20 


May 30 
[July 18 


July 27 


Aug. II 


Aug. 


Aug. 13 


b756 ... 


(1757 ?) 


LIST .OF LETTERS. 


Addressee. 


Tannoia 


Gaspar Cajone (Rector of 
Caposele) 


Council of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Naples 


Cajone 
99 
99 
To a father 


Cajone 


Mother Mary of Jesus 


Peter Paul Blasucci (prefect 
of students, Ciorani) 
Cajone, Caposele 


Circular by Father Cimino 
in the Saint’s name 


Blasucci, Ciorani 


Cajone 


The novices of Iliceto 


Circular, on perseverance ... 
»» passage on writing 
to him freely 
Father John Rizzi 


Canon Sparano 


Pascal de Matteis, S.J. 


To the Royal Chamber of 
Santa Chiara 


Mauro Maurante 


Subject. 


Another passage ‘‘ on the packet of 
letters from the novices which it 
will take him 
answer ”’ 


two months to 


Authorisation of Congregation 


Petition for authorisation 
Poverty of the houses 


Health of the students 


Hostility of Maffei at Iliceto 
Method of study 


On P. de Leo writing a dogmatic 
theology, and lectors teaching re- 
ceived opinions 


(Another passage) on moderating the 
studies in hot weather 


(Another passage) on not accepting 


work against the Rule 


On the failure of his petition for 
authorisation 


On an unfaithful subject 


Dismissal of subjects 


Volunteers for the East 


On volunteering for the East and 
perseverance 


The Saint thanks the students for 
their answers about the East 


The Saint thanks the novices for the 
same 


On his Gallicanism 


The Saint’s pamphlet on the prohibi- 
tion of bad literature 


On the Portuguese persecution 


A memorial on the Saint’s Congrega- 
tion cited in note 


On his lost vocation aa 
(he left the Cong., Jan. 12, 1760) 


514-517 
626-627 


536 


647 648, 653-655 


609-610 
635 


554; 556 
552 


439 
651-652 


720 


I0O 


1ot 


102 


103 


104 


105 
106 


107 


108 


109 


IIo 


lil 
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APPENDIX. 


Addressee. 


1760 (?) P. Ricci, S.J., General of 


Date. 

Feb. 22 1 
Apr. 30 a 
July 18 i 
July 5 1761 ... 
Nov. a 

el later) css 
Nov. 28 » 
Jan, 21 tyO2ea 
Jan. 28 > 
Dec. 27 3 
May 5 17 70%, 
Oct-10. 8777 


the Society 
Tannoia 


Joseph Melchionna 


Tannoia 
Rizzi 


23 


33 


Nicholas 
Eufemia 


Remondini 


The novices 
Remondini 
Vincent di Maio 


To the Chapter of Saint 
Peter’s, Foggia 


Pentimalli, St. 


Subject. 


On answering P. Norbert, and the 
Saint’s devotion to the Society ... 


On obedience 


The Saint’s gentleness to him in his 
impertinence 


On the Saint’s system of grace 


The Saint him in his 


scruples 


consoles 


On Father Pentimalli’s death 


\ 


The Saint protests against having his 
portrait taken 


On perseverance and sanctity 
No portrait 


On the high standard of studies in 
the Congregation at that time 


Attestation of the apparitions of Our 
Lady in 1732 t 


Page 


551-552 
654-655 


667 
635 


665-666 
666 
666 


562 


675 
627-629 


675 


2 


DIN: Dir 


SNe: 


M. = Mission. Ren. = Renewal. 

A Page 

Abruzzi : : : A wn 270 
Accadia. M. Nov. 1745, 275; Ren. 

May 1746 é 287 
Acigliano. M. Dec. pasa 187 
Acquarola, exercises, July 1740; prayer 

for rain answered 197-198 
Acquaviva, native placeof VitusCurtius 273 
Adinolfi, student, led astray by Muscari, 

752 419-424 
Adriatic ay 
Adventurer, An 558 
Afragola. M. May 1741 213 
d’Agostino, John M. (4 1732, ie 

1754, @. 1791.) 538 
Agreements for foundations) Villa 

145, Czoranz 173, Nocera 232, Lliceto 

269, Caposele n. 292, St. Angelo 492 
Agrigentum = Girgenti, 7.v. 

Aieta, Calabria. M.1757 . 46530 
Alcantara, St. Peter of ae I ie 

54, 285 290 

Alcantarines 290 


Alexander VII. ePope ti6ss. 1664), ee 457 
Alexander VIII., Pope (1689-1691), . 448 
Alexis, St. (5th cent.), mzzstcal drama 5 
Alfonso ov ) de’ Liguori (1696-1787). 
Alphonsus) It is impossible under this 
heading to give an analysis of the 
whole volume. A few leading facts 
are set down here, and for the rest 
the reader is referred to the table of 
contents at the beginning of the 
volume, the chronological table in 
the appendix, and the index itself 
under other names. 
Birth at Marianella, Sept. 27, . 1696, 
and parentage, 1; Baptised, Sept. 29, 
20.; baptismal names, 2; St. Francis 
Jerome’s prophecy, early piety, first 
confession and communion, 20. The 
Austriansconquer Naplesfrom Spain, 
1708, v. vol. ii., 2043; education, 4-6; 


R. 


= Retreat. Nov. = Novena. 


Alphonsus de’ Liguori— contd. 


Doctor of Laws (aef. 16), Jan. 21, 

1713, 7; advocate, 1715-1723, 9-253 
confirmed, Sept. 21, 1722 (aet. 25), 
19; break-down in court (1723), 
22, 23; vision in hospital of incur- 
ables, Aug. 28, 1723. 27; puts on 
clerical ‘dress, Oct. 23,1723; 31: 
member of Neapolitan Propaganda, 
1725, 38; recovers when at the point 
of death, Sept. 1726, 40; ordained 
priest, Dec. 21, 1726, 26.; Chinese 
college founded by Ripa, April 1729, 
53; Alphonsus goes to Chinese col- 
June 1729, 54; 
goes to Scala for his health early in 
1730, 58-61; founds his Congrega- 
tion at Scala, Nov. 9,1732, 105 sqgq.; 
abandoned by his companions, April 
1733, 124 sgg.; joined by Januarius™ 
Sarnelli, Aug. 1733, 134; founda- 
tion of Vella, Aug. 1733,145. The 
Spanish reconquer Naples, Don 
Carlos enters, May 10, 1734, 168; 
foundation of Cvzoranz, Oct. 1735, 
173; Vella abandoned, June 1737, 
185; Scala abandoned, Aug. 1738, 
189; vow of perseverance, July 21, 
1740, 203; great mission in Naples, 
1741-2, 205 sgg.; foundation of 
Nocera de Pagant, Oct. 13, 1742, 
230 sgqg.; death of Mgr. Falcoia, 
April 20, 1743, 226; Alphonsus 
elected Superior General, May 9, 

1743, 227, 228; death of Januarius 
Sarnelli, June 30, 1744, 247; first 
work, Vzszts to the Blessed Sacrament, 
1744 (aet. 48), 242; foundation ,of 
Tieceto ec. 103) 57 44,0,2004 Saga, 
death of Bro. Vitus Curtius, Sept. 18, 
1745, 274; death of Don Joseph 
de’ Liguori, Nov. 10, 1745, 276; 


lege as convictor, 


722 


Alphonsus de’ Liguori—covdéd. 


Miracle of Our Lady at Foggia, Dec. 
1745, 279, 280; the Saint’s Will, 
Mar. 5, 1746, 283, 284; the King 
wishes to make Alphonsus Arch- 
bishop of Palermo, July 1747, 313, 
314; foundation of Caposele, Dec. 
5, 1747, 287-292; first edition of 
the Moral Theology, 1748 (aet. 52), 
450; his Congregation approved by 
the Holy See, Feb. 25. 1749, 359; 
St. Gerard Majella enters the Con- 
gregation, May 7, 1749, 369; profes- 
sion of Muscari, June I, 1749, 365; 
Chapter of 1749, 370 syg.; death of 
Sportelli at Pagani, April 19, 1750, 
404; Papal Approbation of the Re- 
demptoristine nuns, June 8, 1750, 
374; Voltaire (1694-1778), and Al- 
phonsus (1696-1787) contrasted, 385 ; 
beginning of Alphonsus’ writings 
against Jansenism: Zhe (Clorzes of 
Mary, 1750 (aet. 54), 386 sgg. 
Jubilee of 1750, 399 sgg.; departure 
of Muscari, Oct. 15, 1751, 420 5gq.; 
death of Dominic Blasucci, Nov. 2, 
1752, 476; Zhe decree of Nov. 9, 
1752, called Dec. by mistake in text, 
allowing the Congregation 
houses and no more, 437 sgq.; second 
edition of the Moral Theology, 1753- 
1755, 445 sqg.; death of Andrew 
Zabbati, May 31, 1753, 480; death 
of Paul Cafaro, Aug. 13, 1753, 4833 
circular of Aug. 8, 1754, 464-467 ; 
death of Angelo Picone, Nov. 6, 1754, 
487; foundation of St. Angelo a 
Cupolo, April 6, 1755, 489 sgq.; 
death of Alphonsus’ mother, Nov. 
1755, 496;* chapter of 1755, 
497-8; death of St. Gerard Majella, 
Oct: 1616502 8755507 40S50Fs. the 
Saint’s visit to Naples, Feb.-April, 
1756, 504 sgg.; beginning of his 
friendship with Remondini, 1756, 
507; dangerous illness at Nocera, 
April 1756, 508-512; 
Amalfi, Nov. 1756, 
ecstasy in the pulpit, 521; 


; the 


four 


mission at 
519 SdY., 
reforma- 


* By a printer's error this page, 496, is 
printed 49. 


INDEX. 


Page 


Alphonsus de’ Liguori—covtd. 


tion of the Seminary at Nola, Dec. 
1736, 540,541; the Saints in- 
terview with Pasquale at Cerreto, 
bebo 17575 6520, 6527.3 
at Nocera March, 1757, 5253 
in Calabria, 1757-1758, 
proposal to send fathers 
to the Nestorians, July 1758, 
533-536; last missions as a simple 
priest, 1758-1759, 537 sqq.; The 
treat Means of Prayer, Feb. 1759, 
576-580; The Homo Apostolicus, 
Dec. 1759, 461) n.; The Selva, 
Beb.. €760; $09 saqus . Te rie 
Spouse, vol. i, Oct. 1760, vol. ii, May 
1761, 605 sqq.; the fathers sent to 
Sicily, 1761, 558 sqq.; St. Alphonsus 
as poet and musician, 581-598; St. 
Alphonsusas Superior,609-657; inner 


bilocation 


missions 


528 sgg.; 


life, 658-681; his natural character 673 sqq. 


Alimonda, Cardinal Cajetan . 
Aloysius, St., S.J. (1568-1591), n. 230; 


369; 473; n. 616; 639 . 


Alteriis, Michael de, priest of Naples, 


and friend of Alphonsus. They meet 
in his country-house, 1727, 43; sect 
of cutlets, 48; takes part in great 
mission of Naples, 1741-2 . 


ing; novice, 1735,158;removed forcibly 
by his father, 159-160; becomes secular 
priest and dies in odour of sanctity . 


Alypius, St. (ob. c. 430) .- ; o 
Amalfi, incidental references, 58- 593 


141; 178; 196; 230; mission of 
1756, 519-524; 5373 058 


Amarante, Blaise (4. 1722, professed 


1744, @. 1701), 240. 


Amato, Mgr. Nicholas, Bishop of 


Lacedonia, n. 275 


Amato, Mer., Secretary of Briefs to 


Sovereigns 


Ambrose, St. (340- Fs 
Amelia, Queen of Naples, 169; 441-4 
Amendolara, Pascal (é. 


WY APY DER 
1748, @. 1758), 497 - . 


Anastasio, Mary 

Andrea, Cartesian R : 
Andrew Avellino, St. (1520-1608) 
| Andrew, Brother 


174 


i212, 
Alteriis, Michael de, nephew of preced- 


591 


643 


213 


160 
441 


676 
272 
474 


349 
581 
502 


566 
520 
“6 
669 

. FO2 


INDEX. 


Page 
Andrew Sarnelli, 7. Sarnelli. 
Angela del Divino Amore, Carm. 442, 443 
Angelis, de, Nicodemus (4. 1730, 
professed 1750, ated HE voca- 


tion ‘ ; 01308 
Angelo, novice, ene i , ty 158 
Angelo, Baron Sarnelli z. Ciel 
Angiolo, a wool-carder, conversion of . 50 
Angri. M. Nov. 1743, 237-239. 5 Mee: 
Anjou, Charles of . ; : : bee 280 

», Robert, his son. 230 
,, Beatrice, his son’s wife 230 


5,  Louts of (St. Louis of Toulouse) n. 230 
Anna Cavalieri, mother of St. AI- 

phonsus. Her virtues, 1; brings 

up her children to piety, 2; he 

owes every thing to her, 3; tries 

to console him after his break-down, 

23; anxiety at his change of life, 

25; anxiety for his health, 94; 

Alphonsus visits her when dying, 

Nov. 1755, 4943; some details of 

her life, n. 495; her death, 496 

(printed by mistake 49); assisted by 

Brother Francis Tartaglione . SOG 
Annotations to Busembaum (first 

edition of the Moral Theology, 1748), 

206, 330'. 2 
Annunziata, Abbess & Hodela : 
Annunziata, Church, Naples. M. 

March 1730, 58; M. Dec. 1732 . 118 


450 


Annunziata, Convent, Naples. om75 55 

Anselm, St. (1033-1109) at Villa, 143; 
references to, 391, 392 . 3 581 

Antessano. M. Jan. 1743 236 


Antonia Contaldi, 231, 254 : 
Antoninus, St., O.P. (1389-1459) . 391 
d’Antonio, Laurence (4. 1711, pvo- 
essed 1744, d. 1709), 241, \ 207) * 
270 3°272 ‘ 3 
- Antony, St., Abbot Ge 3 56) 
Antony, St., of Padua, O.M.(1195-1231) 623 


Apennines, 59 230 
Apice, Bernard of Castenaeiers (3. 
1728, professed 1748, died 1769), 
18; vocation, 293-296; takes’ 
Brother Blasucci to Iliceto, 1751, 
474; 476; illness, goes to Sicily, 
Jan. 1762 : : 563, 564 
Apicella, Balthasar (4. 1744, p” 
1762, ad. 1817) ‘ : . » 610 


Apiciello, 296 = Apice. 
VOLT 


i 251; 


723 


Page 
Apparitions recorded in this volume. 
See note to the heading mracles. 
Falcoia’s vision of the future ae 
gation, 1710, : sn 5 OF 
This seems to have Been an in- 
tellectual not a bodily vision. 
He appears to his friends in danger at 
sea, year (2). ; F : a Og 
Vision of a Mussulman slave, c. 1716. 13 
Apparition of a lost soul, c. 1722. 18, 19 
Alphonsus’ vision in hospital of incur- 


ables (his ‘conversion’), a 28, 

1723 : 27 
Sister Maria iene vision »: the 

Congregation, June 1725 : myrAOS 


Her vision of the crown of glory pre- 
pared for St. Alphonsus, 1731. 

Her vision of Alphonsus as the head 
of the Congregation, Oct. Seo lee 82 

Apparitions of Our Lady at Foggia 
after the earthquake, Mar. 1731 

Apparition of Our Lady to Alphonsus 
himself next year, Feb. 1732 

This latter apparition was attested 

by Alphonsus on oath in writing in 
1777, 00. 

Vitus Curtius’ dream of the Congre- 


80, 81 


88, 89 


90, 91 


gation, 1732 . ‘ 106 
Apparitions in the oe Host a 
Scala, Sept. 11, 1732 . : 4 MOCO 


Apparitions in the Sacred Host at 
Scala renewed, Noy. 6-8, 1732 rb LO 
Local tradition of appearance of Our 
Lady to the Saint at Scala, 1732-38 139 
Visions of demons rejoicing over the 
ruins of Villa and Scala, 1737, 1738 190 
St. Gerard’s visions of the Divine 
Infant (ae. 5), 1731 367, 368 
St. Michael appears to him (aez.8),1734 368 
His vision of Father Cafaro entering 


heaven, Aug. 13, 1753 483 
His vision of Maria Celeste entering 

heaven, Sept. 14,1755 . ; sto 
Ray of light on Alphonsus at San 

Giorgio, Mar. 1738. 2 y 187 
Ray of light on Alphonsus at hoor 

Dec. 1745 279, 280 


Ray of light on Alphonsus at Amalfi, 
Nov. 1756 . : 521 
Four witnesses on oath treet 
the last, as well as the fact that the 
Saint was raised in the air n. 521 


hig: 


724 
Page 
Apparitions—conid. 
A strange incident in Amalfi, Nov. 
1756 820, 521 
Bilocation, Pagal Mal 19597 ua AT RE25 


Our Lady appears to a sinner in a 
dream and tells him to go to con- 
fession to Alphonsus, 1744 238, 239 

Our Lady warns the novice Alexander 
de Meo not to leave the monastery, 
1/404 t & 1f8O3 

Vision of the adeeate Donna Gilson 
at Ripacandida (get. 12), 1750 495; 406 

Alphonsus appears to Pascal Buono- 
pane, Nov. 17, 1758 614, 615 

He appears after death to Donna 
Grazioli (ae. 39), then a Carmelite 


nun, 1787 ; . 406 
He appears after death “i ae 
Olivieri, 1787 : ‘ . . +308 
Appellants in France. ‘ aS t 
Appiani, Count : 266 


Approbation of the Holy Bee. to the 

institute of men, Feb. 25, 1749, 3563 

to the Redemptoristine nuns, June 8, 

T7550 oe - 374 
Apulia, 255; bers Beh; See 270- 

286; 287; 3073 3273 333° - - . 666 
Aquila, Count of, his great zeal . va vp! 
Aquila, Diocese of, foundation refused. 335 
Aquinas, v. Zhomas, SZ 
Archbishops of Naples, Card. Pigna- 

telli, 1708-34, accepts Alphonsus as 

cleric, 31 ; his seminary, 32 ; allows 

Alphonsus to preach as deacon, 39; 

the chapels, 48-9; 855 1005 ne 

fends Alphonsus, 1732, 115- if Ge Ne9 


£733,,130.11e died Dec. 5, eM 
Card. Spinelli, 1735-1753. — The 
Neapolitan Missions of 1741-2, 


205-222; protects Nocera, 1745, 
259-62; 3083 reports in favour 
of Papal approbation of Alphonsus’ 
Congregation, 328-344 5 3495 3523 
489 ; leaves Naples for Rome, 1759, 
resigns his see, 1753 . 502 
Card. Sersale, V754-1775, 0. 246; trans- 
ferred from Tarentum to Naples, 
1754, 502; not a strong man, 503 ; 
friendly relations with Alphonsus, 
603-63 5523 5563 and see Vol. II. 
Arciero, Don Mario . 528, 529 | 


INDEX. 


Page 

Arienzo : . 616 
Arnauld, 377, his Prsiiat Connie 

nion, 1643, 379; 459 +. > » 635 


Arragon, King of n. 230 
Arrangement of Studies in Con- 
gregation, 372 631-638 
Ars Amandi, Ovid . § 568 
Ars, Curé of, Bélessed John Baptist 
Vianney . : : : ; n. 603 
Articles of 1682 - . : ; Saga: 
Asceticism, 566. ; d : 5S 
Ascoli 4 ; ; : ’ A orn 
Ass. A live ass is better than a dead 
student . ; 637 
Assisi, St. Francis Be v. een St. 
Astorga (musician). : 595 


Augustine, St., of Hippo aan eh 


430)r 33332-4415 4565 5693 577-8 600 
Augustine, St., Hermits of, 265 . 271! 
Augustinus, of Jansenius, 1640 . ewes 
Avellino, 172. M. 1751, 4097; R. 

1752, 4703 ea ; ‘ 7. O14 
Avigliano . ‘ ' : ne O45 
Avveta, Don Philip . as Si CReayies 

. B , 
Bad death of worldly preacher. . 604 


Bad literature in Naples, 552-5 © + 557 


Alphonsus’ dissertation on the sub- 


ject,1759 - 3 : : » 553 
Baius . . 459 
Baldieri, Nancie. Naples, coe nb 54, 
Ball courts . 639 
Balzo, Dominic ae Duke of Pickitt 

zano, marries Saint’s sister 5 ay 2 
Banez, O. P. I. 635 


Bar, Neapolitan, ies secures for 
it, 4; called to the Bar, 1715 (aet. 
19), 9; high idea of his profession, 
z6.; breakdown in court, leaves Bar, 
1723 (aet. 26) . 

Barbarese, Peter, conversion of, 1727, 
46-7; arrested, 49; the “‘ Chapels,” 
51; meets Alphonsus again as bis- 
hop, 1767, 513 dies in odour of sanc- 
tity, Sept. 19, 1767, 2b. 

Barber, the, preaches in absence of Al- 
phonsus, 50; Alphonsus goes to the | 
barber: under obedience, Sarno, 1749 40 

Barberini, Piazza. ; : . 361 


122323 


INDEX. 


Page 
Barcelona : n. 230 
Bari, 271; Archbishop of 270 
Barnabites, Plessed Francis X. 
Bianchi, meets the Saint at Nola . 543 
Barra, Neapolitan Missions, 1741-2 21 3-220 
Bartholomew, Brother 620 
Basil, St. (329-379 a.p.) 571 


Basile, Pascal (b. 1726; gr. 1751; 
Ze AVOD ON, ’ a? 366 

Basilians of Mater Dorie? near No- 
cera, 348; 421; 424. The Basilian 


Prior, Muscari, 348-58; 304-5 3 

370-23 414-25; 490 634 
Basilicate, 287 ; 316 560 
Bayle, dezs¢ . 506 
Bellarmine, Card., S. i 395 635 
Belley, Bishop of ; Nn. 377 
Benedetti, P., C.SS.R. : n. 500 
Benedict XI., Pope (1303- 1304)" 399 


Benedict XIII.,0.P., Pope(1724- 1730) 52-53 
N.B.—p. 395, Benedict XIII.is printed 
by mistake for Benedict XIV. 
Benedict XIV., Pope (1740-58), 206; 
220-2; 275; 328; 395; approves 
Congregation, 1749, 356 sgg., blesses 
Brother Francis Tartaglione, 361; 
approbation of Redemptoristines, 
1759, 372-4; Jubilee, 1750, 399 sgq.; 
407; 4343 4433 450-3; the Saint de- 
dicates his Moral Theology to him, 
175524553 461; 470; 489; 497; 502; 


5973 5143 5333 545; dies, May 3,1758 550 
Benedict de’ Liguori, O.S.B., brother 

of the Saint, becomes a Benedictine, 

and dies young, n. 2 29 
Benedictines, n. 2 nee 
Beneventum, foundation of SE yy 2 eel, 

490 S9q. . . . , - 545 
Vicar-general of . 490-492 
Archbishop of, Mgr. Francis Paces 490-494 

—and see Vol. II. 

Benincasa. M. 1733 a T40 
Bennett, Father, S.J. n. 446 
Bernard, St. (1091-1153) 320; 392- 33 

413; 5723 581 602 


_ Bernardine, of Siena, St. iieso! eer 391 
Berruti, P., C.SS.R. . n. 5963 n. 597 
Bertrand, St. Louis (1526-1581) 94 . 669 
Besozzi, Card. Joachim, O.C., Grand 
Penitentiary, reports in favour of 
approbation of Congregation, ih -9, 


352-53 374: 3 424 


Bethulia 

Bianchi, Blessed Er ancic Xavier, 
Barnabite, interview with Alphonsus, 
Nola, 1759, 5433 beatified, Jan, 


22 T5030: ; ; 545 
Bilocation Amalfi, 1756, (2), 520-1; 

Nocera, 1757908 : ; 4 Bae 
Blanche of Castille 2 
Blaschi, Abate uit 330 
Blasucci, Dominic (d. ae aan 703 

professed Feb. 2, 1751, died Nov. 2, 

1752), 473-75 488; 611 . 639 
Blasucci, Peter Paul (4. 1720, He. 

Jessed, Aug. 1753, General, 1793- 

1817, d. July 13, 1817), n. 361; 370; 

475; Prefect of students in 1758, 5353 

sent to Sicily, 1761, 559-562; 611; 

646 (and v. Vol. II.) 656-7 
Bogaerts, P., C.SS.R. n. 595 
Boileau 637 
Bonassissa, osean iitbeceue Saint’s 

will, Mar. 5, 1746 . ; wh2s4 
Bonassissa, Pascal (4. 1733; pr. 

1752 3.@. 1701) : - AAO 
Bonaventure, St. (1221-1274) 391; 

3973 457 - . . 662 
Boniface VIII., Pope (294 ao) 0.230 
Boniface, Count n. 441 
Bonville or Boville, S.J. . ; n. 446 
Borghese, Princess . 63 
Borgia, Nicholas, member of the Neo. 

politan Propaganda, Canon of 

Naples, Bishop of Cava, and life- 

long friend of the Saint, 328; ATey 

assists in foundation of St. aes 

1754, 489 sgg.; 504 659 
Borromeo, St. Charles (1538-1 18a), 

205 ; 216 503 
Bosco. M. 1727, 52; M. oad of wae 

216; a Christmas dinner, 1741 218 
Bossuet : ; 3 ; “ESTO 
Bourg-Fontaine. ‘The reality of the 

project ’—not a reality ear) 

The book appeared 1756; plot as- 
cribed to 1621, zd. 
Boville ov Bonville, S.J. . ‘ n. 446 
Bovino, 287 ; 323; 474 656 
Bovino, Bishop of, Vez. Vee 
O.M., 7.0. 2673 2713 3553; 4373 
547; Mgr. Thomas Pacelli, 644 656 


Bovino, Duke of, 275. For Duchess 


Da Violawls 


726 
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Bracigliano. M.1739 - 

Brancone, Cajetan Mary, Mar- 
quis, life-long friend of the Saint, 
Minister for ecclesiastical affairs, 


196 


23652783 9907-35) 313°320 50432" 

444; thinks of leaving the Court, 

1752, 440 sgq.; 489; 502 514-517 
Brescia 4 604 
Bridge of St. NASEIO 361 


Bridgett, St. of Sweden (1304- wee 572 
Brindisi, Bishop of, Mgr. Savastano, 

212; Mer. Sersale (afterwards 

Card.), 503; Dizocese of, 335 - 503 
British Museum, a musical work of 

the Saint’s found in 592 


Bruno, Dominic, celebrated ae 35 


Bruno, Giordano, native of Nola 543 
Buglione, P., S.J. Alphonsus attends 
his retreat (ae¢. 18), and remembers 
it all his life. : Carle 
Buonaccio teaches aVghoueed patares 4 
Buonomano, priest of Ischia (4. 1706 ; 
pr. 1750; dies at Ciorani, 1777) ; 
vocation . : e307 
eet aot able. (6. enoy pr. 
1758; a. 1796), n- 406; 470; vo- 
cation 614-616 


peodene vincentt cchies brother 
of preceding, 610; vocation, 1761 614-616 
For his holy death as a student (ae¢. 20), 
Feb. 7, 1764, v- Vol. IT., 159. 
Buonopane, Pascal, father of the two 
preceding, at first opposes his sons’ 
vocation, 614; Alphonsus appears 
to him Nov. 17, 1758, and he is con- 
verted 614-616 
Busembaum, S. J. The first edition 
of Alphonsus’ Moral Theology is 
published as Annotations to Busem- 
baum, 1748, 295-63 332 and note, n.453 


C 


Cacciatore, novice, 1749; a rebel- 
lion, 1751, 415 

Cafaro, Paul, great missionary Ka ser- 
vant of God ; 8. July 5, 1707 ; priest 
of Cava, vocation to Congregation, 
1741, 214-220; helps in Neapoli- 
tan missions of 1741-2—70.; assists 
at Chapter of 1743, 228 ; director 


424 
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Cafaro, Paul—coztd. 


of St. Alphonsus, 1743-1753, 2293 
novice-master, 1744, 242; missions 
in Apulia, 1744, 267-8; assists In 
founding Iliceto, 270-285; 291; 
300; rector of Iliceto, 1747, 3015 
304.3 305; 3145; Fr. Cafaro and St. 
Gerard—‘‘I send you a useless bro- 
ther,” 368-9; gives conference at 
Chapter of 1749, 3713 495; Mus- 
4is-17. He finds 
writing a theological manual dries up 
piety, 468; his death Aug. 13, 1753, 
469, 481-3 3 484-8 5 5333 540; ca 


cari incident, 


Page 


lector of dogma 633 
Caiazzo. M. 1732, 953 Rent aut 

146; foundation in diocese (Villa), 

1733, 1416S90- See ae of 

Villa, 1737, 182 sqq.3 335 
Caiazzo, Bishop of, ted Vaeaanie 

142 Sqq. 258 
Caijetan Canarca) Bieter Death 

at Caposele, Nov. 12, 1751 426 
Cajetan de’ Liguori, secular priest, 

n. 2, 29; he gave much information 

to Tannoia about the Saint’s early 

life. 
Cajone, Gaspar (4. 1722; advocate of 

Troia, pv. 1752; d. 1809); at mission 

of Troia, 1745, 2763; 330n.; vocation, 

1751, 408-10; 469; 478; 499; 

5143 5363 5473 6125 626; note 

on his evidence, wee n.3; 634- a 

657; 678 681 
Calabria, 316; 409; first missions in, 

1756-7, 528-31; second, 1757- -&, 

531-2; 548 560 
Calabritto . : 288 
Calenda, Felice (vioraye 400 
Calitri, 305; zs of - 657 
Calmet, Dom, O.S.B. 428 
Calvanico. M. Dec. 1739. 196 
Calvin (1509-1564), 377 394 
Calvini, Andrew, Governor of Iiceto, 

266-8 (called Calvino 273) 273 
Camaldolese, founded by St. Romuald 

(956-1027) C. 1009 A.D. - : of SAD 
Camarca, Brother Cajetan (¢. 1751) 426 
Camardelli, Crescentius, postulant, 

1734, 147 . 158-159 
Campagna. M. 1727 52 
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Campinola. M. 1733 ; 5 eet 6 00) 
Campola. M. 1733 . : 140 


Camus, Mgr. Peter, Bishop of Lae nary 
Cancer, Felix, student, 4. 1740, 610; 
639; vocation, 642; pr. 1757; dies 


in odour of sanctity, July 7, 1759 643 
Canford, Dorset - : ‘ n. 446 
Canneto, Mountain . : 59 
Canon,a Roman canonat Velletri, aris 347 
Canticle of Canticles A 2) 536 
Canzoncine spirituali. Alphonsus’ 

poems, 581-592 ; collected and pub- 

lished, 1774 582 
Capasso, Nicholas, satirist, yaeiincs 

Alphensus’ sermons, 1726, se- 46 
Cape. Alphonsus wishes to go to the 

Cape, 1734, 149; 150... 533 
Capecelatro, Cardinal, his life of St. 

Alphonsus. 581 


Capecelatro, rants: she Hye 
to make a retreat, Mar. 26,1722 . 18 
N.B.—By a mistake in text, p. 18, 
this is written Mar. 20, and Francis 
is described as Duke of Carabona, 
for which read: of the ducal house 
of Casabona. The Saint said he 
owed his conversion to Don Francis 19 
Capecelatro, Joseph, colleague of 
Alphonsus’ at the Bar. : Te Xe 
Capodimonte, royal castle . 
Caposele (source of the R. Sele), 129; 
foundation of, 1746, 287 sgq.; 3043 
3153 325; 3608; Margotta, Rector, 
1749, 3723 420; 433; 438; 462; 
475 ; death of Father Cafaro, 481-2 ; 
death of St.Gerard, 498; 515; 534-6; 
586 ; 614; 618; 644-5; 650 . 657 
Capozzi, Neapolitan missionary, 1741 212-213 
Caprioli, Pascal, n. 330; 4. 1728, 
joins Congregation 1750; dies Rector 
of Ciorani, 1813; vocation, 366; 


DATs Apo ss ; : : Goo 


Capua, 143; taken from the Aus- 
trians by Don Carlos, 1734, 168; 


an escape from death, 2%., native 

place of Tartaglione, 193. 442 | 
Capuano, Lewis, 612 . ‘ ROE 
Capuchins (Franciscan reform, 1525) 368 
Caputo, Brother Joseph ! euPso5 
Carabona. Mistake for Casabona . 18 
Caracciolo del Sole, Mgr. Trajan, 

Bishop of Nola : 540 
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Carace, Padre, celebrated preacher 275 

Caraci, Missionary, prob. the same 212-213 
Carafa, Francis, Prince of Colom- 

brano, lord of Villa 183-185 
Caravita, President — Neapolitan 
judge—his evening conferences, 9 ; 
presides in court, when Alphonsus 

breaks down, 1723 . 222-24 
Carbonara, St. John a, Congregation 

of (Augustinian) 265-266 
Carbone, Christian (6. oe 33 pr. 

1750; @. 1812) 366 


Cards. Alphonsus’ evening game Bee 7 
Carifi. M. 1737, 187-8; Alphonsus’ 
prophecy at, 188 . F ‘ ay B90 
Carlo, San, opera house, Naples . 
Carlos, Don, great grandson of Louis 
XIV.,in turn Duke of Parma, 1732- 
34; King of Naples, 1734-59; and 
King of Spain, 1759-88; more 
generally known by his Spanish title 
of Charles III.; goes to Parma, 
167; enters Naples, May 10, 1734, 
168; his moral character irreproach- 
able, but government absolutist and 
erastian, 169; Tanucci his chief 
adviser—v. Charles III. - 167-170 
Carmelites, 65; 178; 405; 442. Je Bae 
St. Alphonsus had a great devo- 
tion to the Order of Discalced Car- 
melites and to St. Teresa, and one of 
his chief penitents was the Carmel- 
ite Prioress, Mother Mary of Jesus 
of Ripacandida, g.v. 
Cartesian Philosophy . : 6 
Carthusians, founded by St. Bane 
(1030-1101), 1084, 153; the fathers 
to emulate the Carthusians in their 
home life, 341 
Casabona, Dukes of, dead Ped 
ing for Carabona . ; 18 
Casa de’ Anastasio, Scala, entered faly 
(?) 1733, 137; Alphonsus stays here 
till May, 1734, when he goes to Villa. 
Casale. M. 1739 ‘ : . 196 
Casanova, Canon, of Amalfi, be hs 521 
Casalnuovo. M. 1741 213 
Casati, James, Canon of Iliceto, helps 
to found the house, 1744, 266 5GY.5 
his death, 1746, 282-3; his bequest 
to the Congregation, 283, 546 ; enor- 


mously exaggerated by rumour, 283. 432 
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Cavalieri, Mgr. Emilio, Bishop of 


Caserta. M. 1725, 38-9; diocese of, 
143; voyal palace of, 439 

Cassano, in Calabria, 335; 528 . 

Cassano, Bishop of, Mgr. Coppola, 
wt Januarius Fortunato Se ee 

7620 

Caseaitan rel ar or. Fultdin ads “bishop 
(1730-43),—appointed, 69; 735 
77. Alphonsus visits Falcoia there, 
end of 1731, 84.  Tosquez visits 
Falcoia, 1732 (?), 108; Alphonsus 
visits Falcoia there after the deser- 
tions, Easter, 1733, 126; Joseph 
Cerchia, priest of, thinks of postu- 
lating, 1733, 135-6; Alphonsus’ 
mission there, Nov. 1738, 196; death 
of Falcoia, April 1743, 224-7; JZer. 
Milante, O.P., bishop, 227; Bernard 
Apice of, vocation, 1746, 293-4; 
other references, 345; 402; AZer. 
Coppola, beshop . 

Castellaneta, JZatthias Miroballo ? 
Aragona, Prince of, Lord of Iliceto, 
welcomes fathers to Iliceto, 1744, 
266-73; 298; wishes to join Al- 
phonsus’ Congregation, 1749, 363 ; 
470; 547. The Maffei were his agents. 

Castello a mare, 327 = Castellamare. 

Castelluccio, Calabria. M. 1757 

Castelnuovo di Porto, visited on Vil- 
lani’s journey to Loretto, 1749 361 

Castiglione. M. jan. Ren. Noy.1739 196 

Castlemain, Lord n. 446 

Catacombs. 361 

Catalano, Angiola. 
phecy concerning, 1738 . 188 

Catanzaro, Calabria, foundation, 1790 n. 532 

(The whole town destroyed by an earth- 
quake, 1905.) 

Catherine of Siena, St. (1347-1380) n.617 

Cats in Procida . ; : a 547 

Cava. M. 1733, 140-1; Bzshop of, 
Dominic de’ Liguori, the Saint’s uncle 
(1670-1751)a Theatine, 178; Cafaro, 
a native of, 214; Nov. and R. 1749, 
400; 471; Agr. Borgia, Bishop of, 
4733; 489; 504; 659; a Canon of 

Cavalieri, Anna, Mother of the Saint, 
v. Anna Cavaliere. 

Cavalieri, Frederick, grandfather of 
the Saint, Councillor of State, I; 
holiness of, 20. 


442 
530 


529 


659 


530 


Alphonsus’ pro- 
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Troia, the Saint’s uncle (4. 1663), 15 
dies in odour of sanctity, 20.; supports 
Alphonsus’ vocation, 1723, 30; his 
death, Aug. 11, 1726, 39; said to have 
worked miracles after death, zb.; in- 
voked asa saint, 40; friend of Falcoia, 
69; 275; 281; and z. Vol. II., n. 430. 

Celeste, Maria (Julia Crostarosa), 4. in 
Naples, Oct. 31, 1696, became a Car- 
melite, 1716 (ae¢. 20) at Marigliano. 
The convent was closed, and she 
entered that of Scala in 1724, 65; 
her visions of the future Congregation, 
June 1725, 65; she writes down the 
Rule shown her, 663; opposition to 
the change of Rule, 67 sgqg.; Al- 
phonsus visits the convent, Sept. 
1730, 71 sgg.; her letters to Alphon- 
sus, 1731, 78-81; her vision of 
Alphonsus head of the Institute, Oct. 
3, 1731, 82-4; Alphonsus’ interview 
with her, end of 1731, 86-7; Tos- 
quez goes to Scala, and sees Maria 
Celeste, 108; her difficulties with 
Falcoia, 109, 110; the Institute for 
men founded, Nov. 9, 1732, 110; 
beginning of division, I11 sgg.; Al- 
phonsus’ letters to Maria Celeste, 
I19-124; she leaves Scala, May 25, 
1733, 126-8; she goes to Amalfi (not 
mentioned in text), then to Nocera, 
then to Foggia, 128 ; Alphonsus visits 
her during the mission at Foggia, 
1745, 281; 
approving the Rule, 1748-9, elimi- 
nate some changes of Falcoia’s, and 
unconsciously make it more like 
the original Rule of Marie Celeste’s 
vision, 354; Alphonsus assists the 
poverty of her convent at Foggia, 
664; her holy death at Foggia, Sept. 
14, 1755, 129; St. Gerard at Capo- 
sele sees her soul enter heaven, 2z.; 
declared Venerable, Aug. II, 1901 . 

Celles, Abbot of. : ; 4 

Cerchia, Joseph, of Castellamare, 
thinks of postulating, 1733, 135; 
Alphonsus’ letters to him, 135-6; 
miracle at translation of Falcoia’s 
relics, 1748, 226; he approves of 
Apice’s vocation, 1744 


3373 the Cardinals in- 
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Cerignola. M. 1746 . 281-282 
Cerisano, Duke of, cron minis- 

ter in Rome, 497 é 502 

Cerreto, the habitat of Pasquale . 526 


Cesare, Emanuele di, of Raito, cure 
of by Alphonsus at Salerno, Aug. 
1755 . . 

Cetara. 

Chaldaea 

Chapels, Association Be 4 

Chaplaincy granted to Alphonsus iy 
Neapolitan Propaganda 1728?, 52; 
taken away, Feb. 1733, 117; restored 
by the Archbishop . 

Chapter, General, of HN ecit ip 
president—St. Alphonsus elected 
Superior-General, 228 ; abortive one 
of 1746, 342; of 1747, 322; of 
1749, after the approbation of the 
Holy See, 370 sgg.; Of 1755 497-498 

For the Chapters of 1764, 1785 
(Geifelli) 17935, 1855, 1893, and 
Assemblies of 1780 and 1783, w. 
Vol. II. 

Charity, Sisters of ; 
Charity, Your, a title originally given 
to novices ° ° ° 
Charles Borromeo, St. Pasa 584), 
205; 216 : 

Charles II. of Naples: (ob. 1 oo) 

Charles III. of Spain (Kk. of Naples, 
1734-59), 167-171; 234-6; 248 ; 270;; 
299 ; 306-8; wishes to make Alphon- 
sus Archbishop of Palermo, 1747, 
313-143; 317-323; gives audience to 
the Saint, 1748, 3243 329 3 433-44 ; 
502; 515-7; he goes to Spain, 1759, 
549-50, 668; gives compensation for 
injury done to crops by his game at 
Iliceto, 547. . : 

Charles VI., Pmiperar ae fe 26; 
69)%). ; 

Charles of neg (0b. +1285) 

Charles of Bourbon, ¢.¢c., Charles III. 
SUPA : 

Charles Edward, eines: present 
(ae¢. 14) at siege of Gaéta, 1734 

Cherubini, P., O.P., royal censor 

China, 53 : 

Chinese College, edad: in Nuples 
by Matthew Ripa, the great Chinese 
missionary, April 1729. : oe BS 


472 
I51 
362 

51 


M. 1735 


118 


556 
Nn. 305 


593 
230 


612 


170 
230 


431 


n. 168 
332 
552 
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Chinese College—conzid. 


Alphonsus joins as convictor, June 1729, 
54-6; the house struck by lightning, 
July 13, 1729, 54; Alphonsus re- 
visits it, 1747, 3183 ne a retreat 
there, 1754 : 

Cicchetti, Bro. Leonard, n. can and 
v. Vol. II. 

Ciccio (Francesco) a 153-154 
Sanseverino 351-354 

Cicconi, Canon, sister benefactor to 
Tliceto : 

Cilento, district full of bripands 

Cimafonte, architect, 236-7; and vw. 
Vol. II. . 

Cimino, Fabricius, Jorn Mar. 28, 
1733; vocation, 1751; 408-9; a 
letter by him, July 18, 1758, 534; v. 
Vol, I. 

Cincture, the Saint’s, and the Jesuit 
fathers, 1759 ; 

Cioffi, Mgr., Archbishop of Anti 

Ciorani (archdiocese of Salerno), 171; 
foundation of, 1735, 171-6; deed of 
assignment, Oct. 17, 1735, 41733 
Agnello Gaudiello, parish priest of 
Ciorani, 1743; 191-2043 205; 218; 
224 ; 238 ; 240-4 5 267; 272; 301-5 ; 
3IT-12 5 3253 3303 362-8; 370-4; 
402; 408-10; 419; 4333 438-9; 
462; 470-95 484 ; 489 ; 497-8 ; 515 5 
534; 539; the noises of Ciorani, 
1755» 546; 612-4; 619 ; 626; 640; 
644. : ; : : 649-650 

Ciorani, Baron of, v. Sarnelli. 

Circulars. Nov. 1751.—On persever- 

ance 2 426-427 
" July 27, 1752.—On humi- 

lity and perseverance 463-464 
A Aug. 8, 1754.—On his 

children’s 


471 


Tua 


283 
316 


549 
519 


vocation to 
sanctity, 464-7 

ys Aug. 8, 1754. — Passage 
cited on his moral theo- 
logy, 632 

¥ Pans ce 35 76, oa the 
brothers of Iliceto 620-622 

5. Aug. 13, 1758.—On per- 
severance, 


488 


n. 636 


to 
him freely, etc., 609-10; 
647-8 653-655 


writing 
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Circulars. Jan. 28, 1762.—-To the 
novices, on sanctity and 
perseverance 628-629 
(—and see Vol. II.) 
Cito, Balthasar. Alphonsus playscards 
with him as a boy, 7; his testimony 
in later years to Alphonsus’ virtue 
in early days, 17; in 1752 he is sent 
as commissioner to value the fathers’ 
property at Iliceto, 435; he is after- 
wards a judge, v. Vol. IT. 
Civita Castellana. Villani stays there 
on his way to Loretto, 1749 . 120% 
Civita Vecchia . : 354 
Clare, St. (1193-1253), Bal ae v. 
Poor Clares. 
Clement VIII., Pope (1592-1605) . 258 
Clement XI., Pope (1700-21). Bull 
Unigenttus, 1713, 381. ! - 448 
Clement XII., Pope (1730-40), 165 . 170 
Clement XIII., Pope (1758-69). He 
succeeds July 6, 1758 . 5 550 
Clergy—Numbers in Naples and Seily 
c. 1750: 50,000 secular,* and 31,000 
regular, Naples ; 63,000 secular and 


regular, Sicily.—Total, 144,000 n. 152 
Clerical Dress assumed by ee aa 
Octi23521723 « : 31 


Cloak. Alphonsus’ cloak cut bul not 


diminished, Amalfi, Nov. 1756, 

523-4; cut by nuns and boarders, 

Amalfi, Aug. 1757 . 4 : 524: 
Clockmakers .. {hah erfOls 
Coins, Neapolitan. : : n. 199 


Colavolpe, Matthew, Amalfi, 1756 520-521 
Colicci, Neapolitan missionary, 1741 212-213 
Colombrano, Francis Carafa, 
Prince of, Lord of Villa 183-185 
Communication of Redemptorist 
Congregation with Congregation of 
Christian Doctrine and Pzz Operarzz, 
July 19,1756. + 545 
As these were not lanes the 
argument on p. 546 that this showed 
the government that Alphonsus’ 
fathers were religious, lacks weight. 
Comparison of Alphonsus (1696-1787) 


and Voltaire (1694-1778) ‘ bre lel 
Compsa. Latin name of Conza, g.v. . 287 
Conca. M. 1739-40, 196 . : Mf Pe <P38) 


* Another account gives 56,000 secular priests, wv. 
note to p. 152 1n appendix p. 687. 
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Concina, strict theologian . ; . 665 
Concordat in Naples, 1741. ; . 306 
Confession. Alphonsus as a young 


man goes to weekly confession ito 


Confessor. The Saint as confessor-— 
his scruples no obstacle, 45; all 
classes go to him as a young priest, 
46; his gentleness in spite of the 
rigour of the age, 20. 
Confessore diretto, 454 ‘ 1 = nl 
Confirmation at a late age an abuse 
in Naples, 19; Alphonsus confirmed 
Sept. 21, 1722 (aet. 25) 20. 
Confraternities. The Saint becomes 
Brother of the Little Oratory (aev. 9) 
1705, 3; he joins the Congregation 
of Doctors, Aug. 15, 1715 (aet. 18), 
1; his love of confraternities—-zd. 
Congregationapproved Feb.25,1749 356-9 
Congregation of Bishops and Re= 


gulars, 257 . 262 
Congregation of Christian Does 

trine. : : hag 
Congregation of the Council 349-356 
Congregation of Doctors 349-356 


Congregation of the Mother of God 331 

Congregation of Propaganda, 
Naples, wv. Propaganda. 

Consolation, Our Lady of, Iliceto 265-266 

Contaldi, Antonia, Pagani, 231 251-264 

Contaldi, Francis, retired priest of 
Pagani, cousin of preceding; he 
brings the fathers to Pagani, 1742, 
231 sgg.; his donation, Oct. 13, 
1742, 232; he turns against the 
fathers, and goes to law with them, 
1744-8, 251-264; Alphonsus gives 


him back his gift, 1748, 263-4 . etek 
Contenson, O.P., theologian. 196038 
Contrada. M. 1738 . : ; eek oy 


Contursi, 287; archpriest of, Don 
John Rossi : 287-290 
Conversions.—We include St. Al- 
phonsus because in his humility he 
spoke of the events of 1723 as his 
“conversion.” Saved from tepidity 
by a retreat by Father Vincent 
Cutica, 1722, 18; breakdown in 
court, -1723, | 22-3; - vision, “at, the 
hospital, Aug. 28, 1723, 26-7; Bar- 
barese and Nardone, 1727, 46-513 
John Oliviert, 1727, 47-8 ; 307-8; 
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Conversions —conid. 


Angiolo, 50-1 ; two penitents, 56-7 ; 
Vitus. Curtius, 91732,. 106. $ggi;.: * 
Laurence ad’ Antonio, 1733, 241, 
530n.; Don Joseph de’? Liguort, be- 
gins to prepare for death, 1744, 244 ; 
dt Maio, 1748, 263, 3723; change 
of heart of Don Salvator Corona, 
Caposele, 1746, 289-90; Antony 
Tannoia, b, 1727, vocation 1745, 
295; Alexander de Meo, 1748, 303; 
Christian Carbone, 1749, 366; a 
nobleman who becomes a lay brother 
(M. of Melfi) 1750, 403; @ worldly 
canou—1b.; Servillo, a famous bri- 
gand (M. of Gragnano), 1751, 
408 ; the rebellious students, 1751, 
Spera, 424-26, and Siviglia, 424; 
Peter Angelo Picone, 1752 (b. 1733, 
d@. 1754), 484-87; the whole city of 
Amalfi, 1756, 519-23; undergradu- 
ates of Naples, 1757, 524-5; the semt- 
nary of Nola, 1756, 540-43; an 
officer (M. of Nola, 1759), 542; 
Foundling hospital of Gaéta, 1760-5, 
555-6; the repentance of Brother 
francts Tartaglone, 1752, 619-20; 
Francis Xavier de Gattis, Nusco, 


1754 : Wei 642 
Conza, the ancient Gainfen 287 ; 2; 
304 5 323 325 


Conza, Archbishop of, Mer. Joseph 


at Niccolo, 287-90; 333 . : 657 
Conza, Seminary of, Francis Mar- 

gotta, superior, 287-91; Jerome 

Ferrara, professor, 303; both join 

the Saint’s Congregation . 303-305 
Coppola, John Baptist, ecclesiastical 

censor, 1754 . é ; 554 
Coppola, Neapolitan missionary, after: 

wards Bishop of Cassano, 54; 212. 335 

Are these two the same person? __ 

Coppola, Mgr., Bishop of Castella- 

mare : - ; - 659 
Corbara, near Nees : 237 
Corbelliano, mountain ; Ri2eRG 
Cornelio, Cartesian philosopher . ; 6 
Cornelius a Lapide . LOU226 
Corona, Don Salvator, converted 

from his opposition to the Caposele 

foundation by Our Lady, 1746 289 


Corpo, Francis del (4. 1727), voca- 
tion, 1751; death in the Congre- 
gation, 1766, 408 

Corsano, Dominic, (4. 1716, Asap 
1747, @. 1801), testimony to Al- 
phonsus’ holiness, 17; testimony to 
miracle at Foggia, 1745, n. 279- 
280 ; vocation, 1746, 281; testimony 
to sufferings in the noviciate, Iliceto, 
1746, 297-8 ; testimony to mission 
of Salerno, 1758, 537-8 . ‘ 

Corvino, Gaspar, Brother, vocation 
of, 1740 (?), 197. N.B.—By a 

e mistake he is called on this page 
Father Corvino, v. n. 429; sent to 
begin new foundation of Caposele, 
1746, 291; fetches Father de Meo 
out of the pulpit, 1752 

Costanzo, John Baptist, 139; vo- 
cation, 1759, 610; n. 679 In the 
two last cases his name is spelt 
Costanza by an oversight. Italian 
spelling is rather elastic, and the 
author gives both Costanza and Cos- 
tanzo (6. 1743, pr. 1760, d. 1801) 

Costara, Neapolitan missionary . 

Coverchia. M.1740. 


_Criminous Clerks, absolution a 


Crisaldi, Neapolitan missionary, 1741, 
212% : : ; ; : ‘ 

Crisci, Canon, witness to good done in 
Nola mission, 1759. 3 

Criscuoli, Deodato (2. ps pr. ae 
@. 1809), vocation (M. of Amalfi), 
1756, 5213 

Criscuoli, Matthew, leaves Congre- 
gation, 1753 (?) 

Crostarosa, Giulia—v. Celeste. 

Cunctis de, P., 4. 1735; professed 
17553 @. 1815 

Cuomo, Don Jerome, Oe of Casél- 
nuovo, at M. 1741, 213 . : 

Cur Deus homo, written by Saint 
Anselm, 1098, at Villa Degli Schiavi, 
Formicola, diocese of Caiazzo . 

Cure of Ars, Blessed John Baptist 


Vianney, beatified Jan. 8, 1905 n. 


Cursi, Blessed Felix of ; 
Cursing the dead, common form of 
impiety in country districts in Al- 
phonsus’ time. He writes a pam- 
phlet on the subject, which is ap- 


527; 610 : - n 


AIO 


672 


429 


517 


214 


143 


603 
265 


732 
Page 
Cursing the dead—conid. 
proved by the Neapolitan Propa- 
ganda, 1746, 296; he is attacked 
for this by a religious of Apulia, 
1747 (?) and replies A, ; ose 


Curtius, Vitus, vocation of, 1732, 
106-7; goes to Scala, Nov. 17, 
1732, 113; his bad cooking, 114; 
goes as lay brother on first mission 
of the new Congregation early in 
1733, 119; his good writing, n. 138 ; 
breadmaking and virtues, 138-9 ; re- 
mains at Scala on foundation of 
Ciorani, 1735, 174; his high state of 
prayer, 193; takes vow of persever- 
ance with the eight others, July 21, 
1740, 203; appointed to new founda- 
tion of Nocera, 1742, 233; to the 
new foundation of Iliceto, 1745, 272; 
his holy death at Iliceto, Sept. 18, 
1745, 273-4; relics, 2753 540; Al- 
phonsus writes his life, 1752 . oa G07 

Cutica, Vincent, Superior of the Vin- 
centians in Naples, gives a retreat 
Mar. 1722, which converts Alphon- 
sus from tepidity, into which he was 
falling, 18 ; supports Alphonsus’ vo- 
cation to the priesthood, 1723, 393 
to the Congregation, 1731-2. sawoO 


Cutlets, sect of, 1727 . 48-49 
Cutri, in Caletria, asks for a founda- 
tion, 1758 . : : : me 
D 
Damascene, St. John, o/. 780c. - 391 
Damian, St. Peter (988-1072) . i2 392 
Dante (0b. 1321) .- 3 : ‘ . 582 
David, 582 . : 592 
Deacon, a Neapolitan, musical ficient 597 
Declaration of Clergy, 1682. Hasso 


Decrees, royal, against new religious 
foundations, Ap. 9, 


1740 {32003 1233 
9 Concordat, May 26, 
174l , N36 


* approval of Nocera, 
March 23, 1743 
permission for Iliceto, 


WINGED att te Aer 


9 permission for Capo- 


236 


sele, 1747 - Bi SOE + 
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Page 
Decrees, royal—conid. 
wh modus vivendi for the 
four houses, Nov.* 
9, 1752 437-438 
Deism . : f ; : = 354 
Deliceto v. lliceto 265 etc. 
De la prédication, a work refuted by 
Alphonsus, 1767 607-608 


Dentist ; 5 SE Q2T 
Deus et dies, fonatite expression of 
Falcoia, 64; used by Alphonsus (let- 
ter to Mazzini, July 22,1747). 311-312 
Dialect, Neapolitan, the Saint's poems 


in ; SHOWERS g whet SOU 
Diderot 5 383 
Di Domenico, anceaty punter Naples, 

WB OLEe a 554 


Dilgskron, P., C. SS. R. : setae a Life 
of St. Alphonsus, Life of St. Gerard, 
Rudolph von Smetana, etc , in Ger- 


man . ° ° n. 500 

| Dinner hour, Neapolitan n. 659 
Directors, the Saint’s. Zhomas 

Pagano of the Oratory (1705-32)  - 2-99 


Thomas Falcota of the Pit Operarit, 
Bishop of Castellamare (1732-43) 99-226 
Paul Cafaro, C.SS.R., (1743-53) 229-483 
Andrew Villani, C.SS.R.(1753-87) 179 &c. 
Dismissal of Subjects 644-645 
Dissertations on the Immaculate 
Conception, and on Papal In-= 
fallibility added to Ist edition of 
Moral Theology, 1748 332-333 
Doctor of Laws.—Twenty the age; but 
et admitted at sixteen, Jan. 
5 IIB te Mie, eee ey 
Bean eveneee O.S. B. n. 382 
Domicile, the Saint’s. 1. Hs father’s 
house, Sept. 1696. to June 1729 (aet?. 
Ba) ee ae Aiasd4 
2. The Chinese College, es igs to 
Nov. 1732 (aet. 36) 54-102 
3. The hospice, Scala, Nov. 9, 1732 to 
July 1733 (aet. 36) I 10-137 
4. Casa @ Anastasio, Scala, July 1733 
to May 1734 (aet. 37) 137-146 
(Text, p. 146 says March, but it 


was May.) . 
5. Villa deglt Schiavi, May 1734 to 
Mar. 1736 (ae. 39) : - 146-174 


* Called Dec. by mistake in text. 
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Domicile—contd. 


6. Crorant, Mar.’5, 1736 to Mar. 1745 
(aet. 48) : ; 174-272 
7. Lliceto, Mar. 28, 1745 to Easter, 
1747 (aet. 50) . 272-301 
8. Czorani, April 24, 1747 to Nov. 
1751 (aa. 55) : 301-428 
(His coming to Nocera should have 
been mentioned on this page.) 
9. LVocera de Pagani, Nov. 1751 to 
Apr. 1762 (aet. 65), 428—Vol. II, 9. 
10. St. Agatha of the Goths, July I, 
1762 to Sept. 1766 (aet. 70), Vol. II. 
27-191. 
Il. Arzenzo, Sept. 1766 to July 27, 1775 
(ae¢. 78), Vol. II., 191-379. 
12. Nocera, July 27,1775 to Aug. I, 1787 
(aet. 90), Vol. II., 380-612. 
(After which he enters into the 
eternal domicile of heaven.) 

Dominicans. (St. Dominic 1170-1221) 

153; P. Fiorillo, O.P., 93-9; 163-7 ; 
Mgr. Milante, O.P., Bishop of Castel- 
lamare, 1743, 226-7; 294; P. Cheru- 
bini, O.P., royal censor, 1748, 332; 
P. Sacco, O.P., royal censor, 1759, 
554; Dominican lay-brothers, 620; 
and v. Vol. II. 

Donato, John Baptist, one of the first 
companions of St. Alphonsus in 
founding the Congregation, Nov. 9, 
1732, IOI, 106-7, 110-12; formerly 
a member of Congregation of the 
Most Holy Sacrament, 107, III. 
Donato was first Superior of Scala 
from Nov. 1732 to Mar. 1733, as St. 
Alphonsus had had no experience of 
community life; he takes part in 
first mission of the new Congregation, 
that of Tramonti, early in 1733, 119 ; 
and abandons the Institute with 
Mannarini April 1733 124-125 

Dorell, Signor, “an Englishman, but a 
good Catholic,” on 18thcenturydeism 507 

Dragoni. M. Jan. 1734, 146; Ren. 
end of 1735 -°. ; , : realy 

Drawing and Painting, the Saint’s . 598 

Duetto, musical composition of Alphon- 
sus’, found in the British Museum 592-595 

Dujardin and Jacques, PP., 
C553: ° n. 567 


TO 
Page 
E: 

Earthquake of 1694 nearly destroys 
Conza, 287; 1756 at Amalfi, as 
predicted by Alphonsus . 522-523 

Easter among the Novices . 2 y025 

Eboli. M. 1740, 196; 294 . : . 298 

Elias, Brother, O.M. . . : 7 O23 

Elizabeth of Hungary, St. (1207- 
1231) ‘ : ; : Nn. 230 

Emanuela di Cesare, cure of, Salerno, 

Aug. 1755 472-473 
English College, Liege n. 446 
English College, Rome n. 446 
English Penitentiary, Loretto n. 446 
Exequatur, 434-6; 442-4; 489; 497; 

502; 504; 514-8 . : : 545 
Ezechiel ef OR at eee eet 399 

F 

Fabricius di Capua, Mgr., Archbishop 

of Salerno, death of, c.1740 . 198 


Faccolla, Mgr., Bishop of Troia (suc- 
cessor of Mgr. Cavalieri), 1732, . 89 


- Faenza, Professor in Naples ‘ et 32 


Fagnano, strict theologian . : 005 
Falcoia, Thomas, of the Pi Operariz, 
Bishop of Castellamare and director 
of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, 4. at Naples, May 
16, 1663, 62; (his family from 
Lucera in Apulia). Some details 
not given in the text are added here 
from a manuscript life of the Saint 
by Father Douglas, C.SS.R. In 
1683 (ae¢. 20) he enters Cong. of Piz 
Operarit (who have an austere rule, 
but not perpetual vows), his fellow- 
novice being James Amelius Caya- 
lieri, afterwards Bishop of Troia, and 
uncleof St. Alphonsus ; ordained, pro- 
bably 1687; sent, under his former 
novice master, P. Ludovico Sabbatini, 
in 1689, to assist in a new foundation, 
in Rome, St. Balbina. He remains 
in Rome twenty years (1689-1709), 
62. In 1705 he prepares a young 
priest, Matthew Ripa, for the Chi- 
between 1700 and 
1710 he has a vision in Rome of the 


nese mission ; 


134 INDEX. 
Page Page 
Falcoia, Thomas—condd. Falcoia, Thomas—conid. 
future Redemptorist Congregation, Mannarini, Donato, and Maria 
64. He tries some years later to Celeste will not obey Falcoia and 
form the Congregation of his vision leave the institute, Mar.-May 1733, 
by uniting twelve priests at Taren- 120-8; from the foundation of the 
tum, but they disperse, zd. ; Superior- Congregation, 1732, 110, to Fal- 
General of the P2z Operardz (1714-7), coia’s death, April 20, 1743, 226, 
zb.; in 1719 he reorganises a convent the holy Bishop’s name occurs on 
at Scala, and gives them provision- almost every page, g.v.; chief events 
ally the rule of the Visitation; Mar. —founding of Villa, 1733, 142, 
20, 1720, twelve nuns, among them sqq.g Of Ciorani, 1734, 172,) S¢g.; 
the Sisters de Vito, take possession great mission of Naples (1741-2) 
of the house which had been restored 205, sgq.; Falcoia’s letter to Card. 
andenlargedatthe charge of Falcoia’s Spinelli, 209-12; foundation of 
colleague, Father Filangieri,* 64. Nocera, 1742, 230 sgg.; he and 
Four years later Maria Celeste, Fal- St. Alphonsus write the Rule jointly, 
coia’s penitent in a Carmelite con- [10-12 Si NI21-2 31 2O GO a7, 
vent of Marigliano, when her con- last visit of Falcoia ad lmzina; he 
vent is closed joins that of Scala, goes by sea, and on his return is 
1724, 65; Maria Celeste’s vision saved by Our Lady from the Moors, 
of the Congregation, June 1725, 225; the vow of perseverance in 
65-6; the change of rule—persecution the hands of Mgr. Falcoia made at 
of Falcoia (1725-30) 67-9; Falcoia Ciorani, July 21, 1740, 203; his 
meets Alphonsus at Chinese College ecstasy at Scala, Christmas, 1741, 
(1729-32), 68. He may have met 223; holy death of Mgr. Falcoia, 
him even before, as Mgr. Cavalieri April 20, 1743, 226; St. Alphonsus 
was his life-long friend, and the elected Rector Major, May 9, 1743, 
‘Congregation of Advocates’ was 228; St. Alphonsus wrote _ his 
under the direction of the zz Ojer- life, which unfortunately has not 
arti. Falcoia becomes Bishop of come down to us, 227, and speaks 
Castellamare, Oct. 2, 1730, 69; of him as having worked miracles. 
Alphonsus visits the nuns at Scala He is succeeded in the See of Cas- 
at Falcoia’s request and inquires tellamare by Mgr. Milante, O.P., 
into the visions, Sept. 1730, 71-6; 227. Further references, 327 ; 3373 
Falcoia’s letters to Alphonsus, 74, etc. 3433 3543 450 n. 617 
The naps ou eaa atop ence fn Fasting on Saturday in honour of 
bit, Aug. 6, 1731, 79; Falcoia wins Al- O se 5 
; ur Lady, the Saint’s devotion to, 
phonsus for the work of founding the ig AYE Er eue Cea eA TT 
institute for men (1731-2), 82-102 ; iki miace thet thee Sinbad 
Alphonsus takes Falcoia for his Father of the Saint, v. Joseph de’ Li- 
director and makes a vow of obe- guort. 
ee Bdgie hess hie so Fatigati, Januarius, of the Chinese 
founding of the Congregation, Nov. ; 
College, companion of Alphonsus 
9, 1732, 110; Alphonsus makes a ; .s ; 
a vow not to leave the institute and a aly dake Doe PUP ae 
. ; 424; lives to an extreme old age, 
renews his vow of obedience to ire rpe sian 
Falcoia, Nov. 15 (? 28), 1732, 1123 Ba os 
Fear of Death. The Saint’s fear of 
* Thus text) p; 67, the author is not quite correct death, before the time, 609; but no ~ 
in saying Father Filangieri had no right whatever : re 
to interfere in Scala. He had a double right, as fear at the time, 2d.; and see 510, 
co-founder of the house and as superior of Falcoia. and Vol. IT., 604. 
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Ferdinand, King of Naples, succeeds 
Caer 7)5 1759, 540 5 So, VOlo LT. 
N.B.—On p. 80, Ferdinand should 
be Charles, since the reference 
is tothe year 1750. 
Ferdinand VI. of Spain dies Aug. 24, 
1759, and is succeeded by his brother, 
Charles, King of Naples ‘ 549 
Ferrara, Jerome, priest and Weateren 
at seminary of Conza (0. 1715, pr. 
T7A6s40.- 1767 at Ste Agatha), voca- 
tion, 303-4; 404; 475; 5253 n. 645; 
6553 666 : : 670 
Ferrazzano, Jerome, a aaae Mat 
1754, 639-40; professed, Mar. 1755 ; 
died in the odour of sanctity, Nov. 


28, 1756 (3. 1737) 640; 646 
Ferrazzano, Michael, brother of 
preceding, professed 1756, con- 
sumptive, asks for his dispensation 
later : 646 


Filangieri, of ihe 1gy) ‘Oiert helps 

to found Scala, 1719, 64; later on is 

General of his Congregation, 67; 

he forbids Falcoia to go to the con- 

vent, 1726 (?), 68; removed by apo- 

plexy, 1729 (?) ; : : 200 
Fioccano. M. Mar. 1743 . : 583 230 
Fiocchi, Carmen, his vocation (as dea- 

con), May 1743, 240; Rector of 

Nocera, 1749, 372; 415-73 wishes 

to go to the East, 1749 zd. 1758, 

533-53; told to notify Muscari of his 

expulsion, Oct. 15, 1751, 421; he 

dines with Dr. Mari at Saragnano 

when the food multiplies, July 1755, 

472—(b. 1721, aa 1744, da. 

E76) yee: 556 
Fiore, Abate, tries to Monee Pea 

Brief approving Congregation, 1749 358 
Fiorillo, P., O.P., helps Alphonsus in 

his vocation, 93-9; favours reunion 

between Alphonsus and Mannarini, 

1735 ; 163-167 
Firmness about eocation® Alphon- 

sus” ; : : se O10 
Fisciano. M. ee ; 196 
Five propositions of Janceniis, 

the, condemned, 1653; text given 


in note! . n. 378 
Flumeri, Brother, Me sate ‘of Foggia, 
1745 n. 280 
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Foggia, earthquake Mar. 20, 1731, 88; 


apparitions of Our Lady, Holy Week, 

1731, 88-9; renewal of the appari- 

tions the next year, Feb. 1732, dur- 

ing Alphonsus’ novena—seen by the 

Saint himself, 90; his testimony 

thereto in an affidavit of 1777—70.; 

apparition to Alphonsus during the 

mission of Dec. 1745, 277-9; 266; 

Magistrates of Foggia, 280; Abbess 

of Annunziata, Foggia, 281; Mis- 

sion of Dec. 1745, 277-82 ; Novena 

of April, 1746, 285-6; 546; 658; 

664; 670; Sister Maria Celeste 

founds a convent in Foggia, 1739, 

128; her holy death there, Sept. r4, 

1755 . : 129 
Fontana, Canon, erate of Cardinal 

Spinelli, 1742 ; : peo 
Forino. M. Jan.-Mar., 38 : e187 
Formicola . : 183 
Fortunato, Januarius, Prefer at 

Seminary of Naples, 1724, 32-3; 

Bishop of Cassano (1729-51), 32 528-529 
Forty hours’ adoration, v. Quar- 

ant ’Ore. 
Foschi, Mgr., Bishop of Lucera, con- 

secrates church of St. Angelo, 1760 . 494 
Foundations—Scala, Nov. 9, 1732, 


110; abandoned Aug. 25,1738 . 189 
Villa degli Schiavi, Aug. 4, 1733, 

145; abandoned June 10,1737. «185 
Ciorant, Oct. 17, 1735 ; : mat 73 


Nocera, Oct. 13, 1742 ; 232 
Lliceto (now Deliceto), Mar. 28, 1745 . 272 
Suppressed by the Italian Govern- 

ment, 1866, and not yet recovered. 


Caposele, Aug. (?) 1747. , 291 
St. Angelo a Cupolo, April 6, teaeus 491 
Girgenti, Dec. 10, 1761 . 562 


For other foundations v. Vol. I. 
Scala, foundation of nuns—reorgan- 
ised, 1719-20—Visitation rule, 64; 
adopts eee rule of St. Savi- 
our, May 13," 1731. : : vy 
From 1738-41 the Salesian Pale 
was restored and the new rule burnt, 
and during these years Mgr. Falcoia 
broke off all connection with the 
convent. This was perhaps due to 
the Bishop, Mgr. Santoro (1732-41), 
* Written May 23 in text, by aistake. 
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Foundations—conid. 


who was not friendly to Falcoia. 
On Mer. Santoro’s death the rule 
of St. 


Mer. Falcoia revisited the convent, 


Saviour’s was restored, and 


Christmas, 1741. : 228 
The convent approved by the 
Holy See, June 8, 1750. s wee 


’ For further Redemptoristine founda- 
tions, especially that of St. Agatha, 
1766, v. Vol. II. 

Fraggianni, Marquis, Minister, great 
regalist, called by the people Papa 
Nicola, 253-4; 430-7; his impious 
saying 436-437 

Francis of ena, St. (1182-1226), 


82 ; 147 5 ’ B53 > ’ 569 ; 5) 582 = “ 673 


Francis Jerome, St., S.J. (Francesco 
di Geronimo), great Neapolitan mis- 
sionary (1642-1716), takes the little 


Alphonsus in his arms, 1696. ‘ 2 
Francis Regis, St. John, S.J. (1597- 
TO4O0}s + \. . : ; +5 ANS 


Francis of Sales, St. x26) 4620); 453 
SO 1377 3 404 n. 617 
Francis Tartaglione. Brother, v. Tar- 
taglione. Mote.—By mistake writ- 
ten Tartiglione in a number of 
places. 
Franciscans, 153; n. 230; 293; 638; 
Ven. Antony Lucci, O.M., ¢.v. 
Freedom of open opinions in the 
Congregation . n. 636 
Frequent Communion 459-460 
Friends of St. Alphonsus, early 
—Mazzini, Porpora,and Panza 36, 43 


Januarius Sarnelli, 43. ; ae ey 
Michael de Alterits § : ste 43 
John Olivieri : ; ; 4s 
Mgr. Falcoia, 68, etc. n.617 
Frondola. M. 1734 . : : reTet 
Furore. M. 1739-40 . : 196 
Fusco, John Baptist, holy viet Bs 
Naples, 1754 . < 4 ; Od 
G 


Gaeta, siege of, by the Spanish, 1734, 
168; reformation of orphanage, 
1760...» . . ° © 555-556 
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Gaiano, Charles, priest (4.1711, p”. 
1751, a. on mission, 1770), vocation, 
410 : ; . 556 
Galdieri, P., on mission of inenats with 
Alphonsus, 1756, 524; the Saint 
saves his life, 1759 548-549 
Galleys, Don Joseph de’ Liguoricaptain of 1 
Gallicanism, 234; 380 . 3 s 665 
Gargano, Monte, 91 3 i 2263 
Garzilli, Francis, Canon of Foggia, 
friend of Mgr. Cavalieri, 89; shows 
Alphonsus hospitality, Feb. 1732, 
ib. witness of miracle of Foggia, 
Dec. 1745, 279-80 n.; vocation to 
Congregation (aef. 55), 1746, 281 ; 
at mission which founds Caposele, 
May 1746, 287; attached to new 
community, 291; his testimony to 
hardships of Tliceto, 297; St. Gerard 
sees him at Muro, 1746, and is drawn 
to Congregation, 368, (0. 1690, pr. 
1746, @. Nov. 10, 1786, v. Vol. II.) 
Gatta, Raccolta delle Pramma- 
tiche, cited . : ; nf zeal 
Gattis, Francis Xavier ac vocation, ‘ 
1754, 639, 641; dies a holy death 
as a student, 1758 (b. 1737) 641-642 
Gaudiello, Agnello, parish priest of 
Ciorani, 1735 174-175 
Gaudiello, Joachim, nephew of pre- 
ceding, vocation, 1738 (aez. 19), 
193; one of those who takes the 
vow of perseverance July 21, 1740, 
203; lives like a saint—the first to 
die in the Congregation, 1741, 203- 
204; hisepitaph . : | ~ 204 
Gaudioso, St., convent in Naples, 
liquefaction of blood of St. Stephen 
in Alphonsus’ presence, 1759 -~"'548 
Gaudioso, Cajetan, novice, his holy 
death (aez. 16), April, 1757, 625-6; 
a miracle at his funeral . ‘  LO26 
Genovese, Peter, priest of diocese of 
Salerno, enters Congregation, 1741, 
214; on mission which decides the 
foundation of Iliceto, Dec. 1744, 
267; zd. of Caposele, May, 1746, 
287. This father afterwards left 
the Congregation (1752 ?). 
Gentile, Mgr. Philip, Bishop of Telese 
—-incident of Pasquale at Cerreto, 
« Feb. 1757 - 3 ; , + R26 
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Gentili, Card., Prefect of Congrega- 
tion of Council, 1748, 328 351-352 

Gerard, St., Majella (1726-1755), 6 
at Muro, Ap. 23, 1726, 367; early 
life, 367-8; sees Father Garzilli at 
Muro, 1746, and wishes to join 
Congregation, 368; Father Cafaro 
at last receives him: ‘I send youa 
useless brother ;’ he enters religion, 

May 7, 1749, 369; professed, 1752 
—7b.,; friendship between him and 
Brother Blasucci, Iliceto 1751, 474; 
labours, 1752-5, 4993 his vision of 
Father Cafaro entering heaven, Aug. 
13, 1753, 483; zd. of Sister Maria 
Celeste, Sept. 14, 1755, 129; death, 
Oct7.16,.1755,369,-. 498, 500-1 + 
beatified 1893, canonised Dec. 
1904 

Vote.—By an error on p. oy the 
date of canonisation is given as 
Dec. 8, the Jubilee of the Defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception. 
It was Dec. 11, the Sunday within 
the octave. Other references: 339 ; 
586 ; 650. 

Germanus, St. (380-448) 

Giacchi, fashionable preacher, denounced 
by Alphonsus, Aug. 1747 319-320 

Giannini, Mgr. Austin, Bishop of 
Lettere, 1751 (M. of Gragnano) 

Gainnone, Pietro, anticlerical author 
of Storia civile del Regno (Naples), 
170 : : ; ; ; 

Giordano, Benignus (& Aug. 18, 
1709), vocation, 1741, 214 ;-at chap- 
ter of 1743, 228; his holy death, 
Jan. 21, 1744 (aet. 34) 239-240 

Giordano, Bruno, native of Nola 543 

Giovenale (¢. 1719, pr. 1748, ¢. 1782), 
Minister of Caposele at Father 
Cafaro’s death, Aug. 1753 482 

Girgenti (Agrigentum), foundation in, 
1761, 558-65; 656; Bishop of, Mgr. 
Andrew Lucchesi, 20, . 

Gisone, Gerard (born 1720, entered 
Congregation as priest 1756, died 
July 12, 1765) ; : ‘ 

Gizzio, Canon Matthew, an of 
Donna Anna de’ Liguori, 30; sup- 
ports -Alphonsus’ vocation to the 
priesthood, 1723, 72., 40 years 


To 
501 


391 


407 


430 


610 


Gizzio, Canon—con/d. 


Superior of seminary of Naples, 32; 
one of the Superiors of Neapolitan 
Propaganda, 37; gives mission, Isle 
of Procida, June 1735, attended by 
Alphonsus as catechist, 37-8; dis- 
pleased Alphonsus — preaching 
novena at Foggia, Feb. 1732, 92; 
opposes his vocation to found Cor- 
gregation, 1732, 92-7; tries to ex- 
clude him from Propaganda and his 
benefice, | Reb. 23,0, 1733. 116-8 
refuses to see him after the desertion 
of his companions, April 1733 
Glories of Mary, first idea, 1734, 148; 
published 1750, chapter on 
Gluck . 
Goatherds of SAPS arent to, i 
Alphonsus on his holiday, 1730 
Goldhagen, P. ‘ 
Goldoni, comedy of, Ale at semi- 
nary, Girgenti 
Gonet, theologian 
Gonzaga, Card., 1750 , 
Gonzalez, Thyrsus, General of the 
Society of Jesus (1687-1706) . 
Gragnano. M. 1751 
Grand Almoner. J7. 
Galiano, 309-17; 515-17 
For Mgr. Matthew Testa, v. Vol. I. 
Grand Duke of Tuscany’s Lawsuit. 
Alphonsus’ breakdown in court, 1723 
Grassi, Gerard, leaves Congregation, 
L752. : : ; - 
Grazioli, Benedict, his daughter’s 
vision, R. Carmelite convent, Ripa- 
candida, 1750, 405-6; she becomes 
a Carmelite nun; Alphonsus ap- 
pears to her after his death, 1787 
Great Means of Prayer, The, ors 
lished 1759 3 
Gregory the Great, St., Pope (a. D. 
590-604), 581 . : 
Gregory VII., St. (Hildebrand), wane 
(1073-1085) 
Gregory XV., Pope (teat Tea) 
Gregory XVI., Pope (1831-1846), ap- 


proves Mannarini’s Congregation, 


at 


Celestine 


1844 ; : n. 


Grossi, or Grosse. Nicholas. (d. 


131 


386-398 


595 


- 59-60 
n. 571 


656-657 


633 
404 


448 


407-408 


545 


1726, Dr. 1751,d. 1800), vocation, 402 n.496 
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Guéranger, Dom., O.S.B., n.382 | Iliceto, now Deliceto, founded Dec. 19, 
Guerriero, Mgr. Nicholas, professor L744," 205-765 9% 281-6 32875 6250.3 
in Naples, then Bishop of Scala 1718- 291; sufferings in the noviciate, 
1732; he receives Alphonsus kindly, 1746-7, 293-301; 304; 3153 332; 
1730, and asks him to give novena 363 54325 1138 ¢ (A626! 47a 2 AOS s 
of the Holy Cross, Sept. 1730, 60 ; RUS S0546-7 55548 OS ¢ O16 5) G20 
friendly to the nuns’ change of rule 71-78 6453; 649; 654 666-667 


Gury 


H. 


Habert 4 ; 1033 
Harlay, de, Arc] Hehe Orrareneee, 381-382 
Harpsichord, Alphonsus’ playing, 670; 

he cures Father Margotta’s melan- 

choly thereby . ; 5 : PR Sight 
Herculaneum ; 216 3 230 
Hercules de’ Liguori, brother of the 

Saint, n. 2; Alphonsus makes over 

his rights of primogeniture to Her- 

cules, Mar, 1723, 19; money mat- 

ters, Feb. 1746, 283 ; Hercules has 

Francis Tartaglione buried in No- 

cera, 1774, 620 ; 664; 676; and wv. 

Vol. IT. 
Hobbes : : ; : ; . 506 
Holofernes . Meeloy 
Holy Ghost, Church of Lie: Naples. 

M. Dec. 1729, Alphonsus wins 

over his father, 57-8; M. Oct. 1732, 

Alphonsus’ struggle with his father 

on leaving Naples to found Con- 

gregation, 100-1; M. Oct.1737 . 187 
Holy Office, unpopular in Naples; 

Card. Spinelli tries in vain to intro- 

duce it, 1750 . : 502 
Homo Apostolicus, A aeenent of 

the Moral Theology, 1759, 454 n. 461 
Humility most necessary for students, 

638; Alphonsus’ own humility, 653; 674-676 


Hymns, St. Alphonsus’, 483 581-597 
I. 
leta, district in first mission of Congrega- 
tion, 1733 . . : Hee Sug KS) 
Ignatius of Loyola, St. (1491-1566), 
A32.; 623 s8660ir 40 : : - 680 
Ikon, old, of Foggia, 88 sqq. 277 SQq. 


n. 446 


llInesses of the Saint, dangerous: 
Aug. 1726, 40; Jan. 1731, 76; Jan. 
1748, 328; Holy Week, 1756, 509- 
512; and v. Vol. II. 
Imitation of Christ . : : TO 
Imparato, Humphrey . : testo 
Imparato, Joseph (son of the preced- 
ing), Carmelite, 188; 525. The 
latter page probably refers to the 
same, though the author spells it 
there Imperato. | 
Incoronata, shrine of Our Lady, six 
miles from Foggia. — Alphonsus 
stops abuses connected with a pil- 
grimage thereto, Feb. 1732 
Incurables, Hospital of. Alphonsus 
accustomed to visit there, 1715-23, 
Ir; he receives here his call to 
leave the world, Aug. 28, 1723, 27; n. 31 
Index, Alphonsus writes in defence of, 
1759; Tanucci’s wrath . 552-555 
Infirmarian ‘ : : et GOO 
Inner Life, MC hencie! 658 sqq. 
Innocent X., Pope (1644-1655), 258 ; 
suppresses small foundations, 1652, 
266; condemns Five Propositions 


89, 90 


of Jansenius, 1653 . n. 378 
Innocent XI., Pope (1676-1689), 380; 

447 » 458-459 
Innocenzo, aoe of Anhalt postulant, 

1738 5 157-158 
Intrinsic Probability, note on, 

n. 456 n. 513 


Invitti, Mgr. Dominic, Richbishap of 
Sardis, ordains Alphonsus to priest- 
hood, Dec. 21,1726 . : e940 

Irolda, Peter, punished for perjury, 
Millacol 747 200 ‘ ‘ 186 

Irreverence in church, Aiphone 
indignation at, July 17, 1748 (? 1747) 335 

Isabella, Empress, wife of Charles 
VI. ; . ; ; : “e206 

Isaias . . ‘ “eine ‘ - 399 

Ischia . ; 367; 400 

Isidore of Seville, St. (556 2-636) . 600 


INDEX. 


Page 
Istruzione e Pratica, 1768 n. 461 
Ive, St. (Bishop of Chartres, 0.1115). 10 
1ZZ0, priest, witness to the plot against 
the fathers at Villa, 1737, 183 190 
J. 
Jacobis de, P. His greatest desire 
the will of God, while P. de Cunctis’ 
is the approbation of the Institute, 
518. Curiously enough while de 
Cunctis died in 1815, after 61 years 
of religious life, the one who gave 
the edifying answer left the Congre- 
gation, Oct. 20, 1786; he goes to 
Sicily with Apice, Jan. 1762 . 563 
Jacques, P., C.SS.R. n. 567 
James the Less, St. 667 
Jansenism, 377 sqq.; 4453 458-60; 
568-571 35773 590; Jansenism and 
Our Lady ; 381-382 
Jansenius, 377 sq. ; 568-9 BF 
Januarius, St., martyred a.p. 305, v 
Vol. II.; hospital of, R. 1732 95 
Januarius Sarnelli, v. Sarnelli. 
Japan . : 536 
Jerome, St. (4.p. Met baa 639 
Jerome St., Convent of, Naples; 
the ae sisters, Mary Aloisia and 
Mariana, nuns therein n. 2 


Jesuits, founded at Montmartre, hie 
T5, 1534- St. Francis Jerome, 2; 
Don Joseph and St. Alphonsus 

make yearly retreat with Jesuits or 

Vincentians, 12; 1715 (aet. 18), 

Alphonsus hears a retreat from P. 

Buglione, S.J., which he never for- 

gets, 20., P. Manulio, Provincial, 

86; approves Alphonsus’ vocation 

to Congregation, 1732, 96; P. 

Michael Crostarosa, Jesuit brother 

of Maria Celeste, disapproves of 

the vow imposed on her, 1733, 127; 

1533 1723 331; 364; Antony Ter- 

rill, n. 446; Alphonsus dines with 

them, 1759, cincture incident, 540 ; 

persecution in Portugal, 1758-61, 

550-2; Alphonsus’ letters to P. de 

Matteis, 551; and to P. Ricci, the 

General of the Society, probably in 

1760, 551-23 613 
VOLS 


650 


| 
) 


Joachim, St., appears to Mussulman 
slave, 1715 

John, St. (A.p. 10- San n. (fee 

John Damascene, St. (0%. 780). 

John Joseph of the Cross, St., Al 
cantarine, prophesies Redemptorist 
foundation of Caposele, 1746, 290; 
canonised with St. Alphonsus, May 
20,1839 (6, 1652, a.,1737) 

John of the Cross, St. (1542-1591), 
153 AM ey de page ; 

Jorio, Joseph, Neapolitan 
sionary, goes with Alphonsus to 
Scala, 1730, 58; 150°; 3353; contro- 
versy with Alphonsus, whom he con- 

about absolving criminous 
clerks, 1750-1, 450-1 P 

Joseph, St., appears to insect 
slave, 1715,:13 3 223 

Joseph de’ Liguori, Genin of the 
Royal Galleys, father of St. Alphon- 
sus, I; has worldly views for his 
son’s future, 2; continually at sea, 3 ; 


mis- 


‘verts, 


has Alphonsus educated at home, 4; 
makes annual retreat with his son, 
2; has Mussulman slaves, 2b.; ma- 
trimonial projects for his son, 14-21; 
anxiety at Alphonsus’ change of life 
after his breakdown, 1723, 23-6; op- 
poses his vocation, 28-30 ; gives way 
and takes his son to the Archbishop, 
Oct. 1723, 30-1; avoids’ Alphonsus 
in the street, 35 ; won to approve 
his vocation by a mission in Santo 
Spirito, Dec. 1729, 57-8; three 
hours’ struggle against Alphonsus’ 
vocation to Congregation, Oct. 1732, 
Tor ; wishes a bishopric for Alphon- 
sus, Alphonsus’ advice to him, W274 
243; makes retreat at Ciorani, 1744, 
and.wishes to be a lay brother, 
242-4; his death, Nov. 10, 1745; Al- 
phonsus receives the news at mis- 
sion of Troia, 276; 
5, 5925 661 
Joseph de Rosa, a areunicen an 
angel and a doctor in theology, 1748, 
350; enters noviciate, 1749, but 
leaves from ill health, 365; later on 
becomes Bishop of Policastro . 
Jovene. Alphonsus a pupil to him at 
the Bar, 1713-15 


his love of music, 


38 


674 


749 
Page 
Jubilee of 1728, 52; of 1750. » 399 
Juenin : : 1035 
Juvenate Cal ) at Villa, Beas 1565 
a failure . 157-158 
K 


Kindness to animals, Alphonsus’ 671-673 
Kindness tothe sick, 664-5 ; ad to 
the afflicted 665-667 
King, 1734-59, v- Don Carlos or Charles 
IIL; after 1759—Ferdinand. 
Knight. A so-called French knight . 664 


L 
Lacedonia, 474; 546; Bishop of, Algr. 
Anvato, 0.275 - : : . joes 
Lacerra, Pascal (6. 1742, pv. 1752, @. 
1807) ‘ P . : : . 610 


Lancelloti, Princess, of Lauro, comes 
to see the Saint» at Amalfi, Aug. 


17 : : : . : 5 oe 
Landi, Joseph (0. 1725. £7. 1747, ¢. 

1797), 294-8; 3023 n.404; 559; 

644 i ; : : ' . 658 
Langusi. M. 1751-2; Brother Blasucci 

put to pray in the middle of the 

church. . : ‘ : » 474-475 
Lanzaro. M.1739 . ‘ : . 196 
Lateran, Council of . ; : amg a. 
Lateran, St. John, church of .. VT. 
Latessa, Angelo (0. 1688, Zr. 1751, 

aet. 63, d. 1754), 408-10 . : A484 
Laurence Justinian, St. (1380- rae) 599 
Lauro, near Amalh_. : 524 


Law, Canon, studied by Misco 
(aet. 15), 6; Neapolitan law—its 
complexity, 6; Alphonsus begins its 
study (aes. 15) a ; ; ‘ 6 
Lay Brothers 618-622 
And see Vitus Curtius, Gaudiello, 


Tartaglhone,etc. . : , O22, 
Lazarists, v. Viscentians. 
Lazarus ; 4 307 


Lazzaroni Pectiad asa ate by 
Alphonsus. 46. They defend Naples 
with great valour against the French, 
1797, v. Vol. IL, 637. 


| Liguori de’, 


INDEX. 
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Lectors not to burden their class by 
dictation, 413 ; nor to teach extra- 
ordinary views : Egg 
—4, Cafaro, Muscarz, ie ee de 
Meo, Striano—studtes. 

Leo XIli., Pope (1878-1903), 
404; 567 . 

Leo, Francis Xavier, de (2. 1720, pr. 
1748, d. 1811), lector 1757, composes 
a dogmatic theology; 633-4; preaches 
funeral sermon of St. Al-phonsus at 
Ciorani, 1787, n. 633; v. Vol. II. 

Lettere, Diocese of—now joined to 
Castellamare, 407. Note—-The Con- 
gregation has had a house here since 
1878; Bishop of, Mgr. Austin Gian- 
nini ; 0407 

Letters of the Saint cited in hie leas 
v. appendix. 


WO 
n. 583 


| Lewis, Bertrand, St. (1526-1581) . 94 


Litge . : ‘ n. 446 
family, 674 ;—Alphonsus, 

GeV. 
Benedict, O.S.B., brother of the Saint, 


Cassinese monk at Monastery of San 


Severino, Naples, novice- master, 

dies young 3 : a (ne2 
Cajetan, brother of tite Saint, ane 

priest, lives at home ‘ nse 


Hercules, brother of the Saint, g.v. 
Joseph, father of the Saint, g.v. 


Marco, ancestor . 5 3 j I 
Mariana, sister of the ene nun in 
convent of St. Jerome, Naples EIS. 


Mary Aloisia, sister of the Saint, zd. n, 2 
Teresina, sister of the Saint, marries 
Dominic del Balzo, Duke of Presen- 
zano, brother of the lady to whom 
Don Joseph had wished to betroth 
Alphonsus (21) : n. 2 
Liguori, Don Francis der, Duke a 
Presiccio, kinsman of the Saint . 14 
Liguori, Donna Teresa de’, daughter 
of preceding, 8. (?) 1700, sought in 
marriage (ae¢. 16) for Alphonsus by 
his father, (?) 1716, 14; she becomes 
a Carmelite (ae. 19) 1719, 15 ; her 
holy death 1724 (ae¢. 24), 26.; Al- 
phonsus writes her life (1761) . aerate 
Liguori, Stephen, no relation to the 
Saint, priest of Sarno (6. 1722 p7 
1750, @, 1800), vocation 401-402 


INDEX. 
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Lipari ‘ 563-564 
Liquefaction OL Biged of Saint 

Stephen in Alphonsus’ presence, 

1759, 548; for that of St. Januarius, 

uv. Vol. IT.,. 199-201. 
List of Works, n. 566; for complete 

list v. appendix to Vol. II. 
London ; 4 #2 5OF 
Loreto or Loretto, re Be : n. 446 
Louis Bertrand, St. (1526-81) . bee Ga 
Louis of France, St. (1226-1270, 6. 

1215) : : : n. 230 


Louis of Toulouse, St. Geese n. 230 
Note.—Erratum n. 230—*‘ he died on 

Aug. 19, 1797,” should be 1297. 

Louis XIV. (1643-1715), 168-9 ; 380 . 

Louis XV. (1715-1774) 

Luca, di, Canon, witness to mission of 
Amalfi, Nov. 1756, 520 ;. eyewitness 
of Alphonsus’ ecstasy in the pulpit n. 521 

Lucchesi, Mgr., Andrew, Bishop of 
Girgenti (1761), 558-565 . 656-657 

Lucci, Ven. Antony, O.M., Bishop of 
Bovino, 267 ; 271 ; 283 ; persecuted 
by the Maffei, 298-301 ; his prophecy 
about them, 301 ; he intervenes with 
Fraggianni in favour of Alphonsus’ 


430 
55° 


Congregation, 1752 ‘ mr 4G7 
Lucera, Bishop of, Mer. Foschi, con- 

secrates church of St. Angelo, Oct. 

1760 . 494 
Luther (1483-1546), ise 388 
Lyons, C. of 354 

M 
Mabillon 414 


Madonna. Our Bede appears toa Mus. 
sulman slave, 13; Alphonsus hangs 
up his sword at her altar, Aug. 28, 
1723, 27; attributes his vocation to 
her, 39; saved by her from death, 
Sept. 1726, 40; the Saint’s devotion 
to the rosary, fasting on Saturday and 

- novenas of Our Lady, 43; chapter 
on Glories of Mary, 386-398, v. 
metracles, etc., and see Vol. II. 

Madrid 

Maffei, agents of Prac of aaieers 
Iliceto, at first friendly, 1744. after- 
wards, 1746-1778, waging a vendetta- 
against the fathers. 


430 


741 


Page 
Maffei, Antony, Canon, welcomes 
the fathers to Iliceto, 1744, 267-72; 
turns against them, 1746, 298-301, 
547-8, and w. Vol. II. 
Joseph, his brother, agent of the prince, 
a good man, welcomes the fathers, 
267; the trouble only begins after 
his death (1745 ?) . 
francis Antony, nephew of the two 
preceding, 298, v. Vol. II. (¢. 1778, 
Vol. II.,-467). 
Maida, note on battle of (Tuly 4, 1806) n. 561 
Maio, di, Muzio (Judge)— 
of the Royal Court, remonstrates 
with Alphonsus 
world, 29; avoids him, 35. But Tan- 
noia tells us (i. 9) that when the 
judge was dying Alphonsus went to 
visit him, and di Maio said: ‘ Bles- 
sed are you, Don Alfonso, who 


298 


President 


for leaving the 


have taken the true road ; oh, how 
I envy you now.” 

Maio, Vincent de, 1776 
Maio, di, parish priest of St. 
Nocera, helps to bring the fathers to 
Pagani, 1742, 231; he turns against 
the fathers, 1744, 251; 263; he is 
nearly killed by a parishioner, 1748, 

and so converted, 263. . a) O72 
Maistre, de, Joseph. ‘ ; + .406¥ 
Majelia, St. Gerard, v. Gerard. 
Majellas, the two, professors at semi- 

nary of Naples, 1723 : : ay: 
Majori. M. 1737 177-178 
Majorino, vocation, 1736, 177; priest 

of Sanseverino, 179; at Villa, 1737, 


Nn. 413 


Felix’, 


182 ; at Ciorani, 1738, 192; leaves 

the Institute, 1740 . : 3 E202 
Malabar ‘ 552 
Malediction of the goad tet 233 


Mamma Vittoria. . é ry 

Mandarini v. Wannarini, 

Manfredonia in Apulia, visited by Al- 
phonsus, March 1732, 91; Arch- 
bishop of—zib. 

Manfredonia, student, leaves Congre- 
gation . 

Mannarini, young A reise of the Chikess 
College, who assists in the founding 
of Alphonsus’ Congregation, but 
soon leaves and founds the Congre- 
gation of the Blessed 


464 


Sacrament 
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Mannarini—contd. 


(1733-1860), extinguished by the 
Italian Revolution, 1860. In Tan- 
noia and the French original of this 
work he is spelt Mandarinz, but 
the true spelling seems to be that 
of the German life by Father Dilgs- 
C.SS.R.—Mannarini. He 
goes with Alphonsus for a holiday 
to Scala early in 1730, 58-61; ac 
companies Alphonsus when he gives 
a novena there, Sept. 1730, 71 ; goes 
with him there at end of 1731 when 
Maria Celeste tells Alphonsus of her 
vision, 86; and offers to be one of 
his first companions, 87; Ripa re- 
turns from Rome, July 25, 1732, and 
excludes Mannarini from the Chin- 
ese College, 97; beginning of the 
Institute, Nov. 1732, 105-113 ; first 
mission, Jan. 1733, 118-1195 divi- 
sion, and abandonment of Congre- 
gation, Mar., 1733, 120-1, 124-5; 
161; founds Congregation of Bles- 
sed Sacrament, 1733, 128 ; 


kron, 


entreat- 
ies for reunion always refused by 
Falcoia and Alphonsus, 1733, 136-7; 
1735, 163-43 1747, 310-16 5 1749 363-304 

Mansione, Nicholas (2. 1741, profes- 
sed 1758, d. 1823), Rector Major 
after Blasucci, 1817-233; vocation, 
1757, 610-11; v. Vol. II. 

Manulio, P., 
Naples, approves Alphonsus’ voca- 
tion to the new Congregation, 1731, 


Jesuit Provincial in 


86; 963 approves Sarnelli’s voca- 
tion, 1733 132-134 
Marano. M. 1730 . “ : MURS 


Maratea, native place of the distin- 
guished Neapolitan physician and 
{friend of the Congregation, Venta- 
pane, 5293 first mission in Cala- 
bria, Nov. 1756 ; 

Marca, St. James della, eveae Con- 
gregation of White Fathers at 
Naples, 1430 (to assist condemned 
criminals) which Sah, joins, 
April, 1725 AR 

Marco Liguori, ancestor of the fret 
Governor of Naples in 12th century I 


Margaret Mary Alacoque, Blessed 571 


530 
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Margotta, Francis, Superior of the 
seminary, Conza, then Redemptor- 
ist, and for many years Procurator- 
General of the Congregation living 
in the hospice, Naples (0. 1699, pro- 
fessed 1748, a@. 1764)—helps in 
foundation of Caposele, 1746, 287- 
g1; vocation, 1747, 304-53 Rector 
of Caposele, 1749, 372; testimony 
to St. Gerard, 499; examines wo- 
man’s story of bilocation, Pagani, 
1787, 525; in Naples (Procurator- 
General), 1762, 558; examines San- 
torelli‘s vocation, 613; 618-9; his 
melancholy cured by Alphonsus’ 
playing, 671; and v. Vol. II. 

Mari, Dr., multiplication of food 
July (1755 °) » 472 

Maria Celeste wv. Celeste. 

Mariana de’ Liguori, sister of Saint n. 2 

Marocco, Julius, enters noviciate, 
Villa, 1735, 1573 160; 1743 182; 

192; leaves Congregation, 1749 201-202 

N.B.—As Marocco had not de- 
finitely renounced the Institute on 
Aug. 2, 1740, as we see by a letter 
of the Saint’s of that date, given p. 
202, the statement, 202-3, that his 
backsliding caused the vow of per- 
severance of July 21, needs some 
qualification. 

Marquis of Montallegre, friend of 
the King and of P. Fiorillo, O.P., 
tries to get Alphonsus’ Congrega- 
tion authorised by the King, 1735-6, 
PO527 30 ot 70-1; Villa, 
1737 : 

Martinez, Joachim, Vieat! Generel se 
Girgenti, praises fathers, 1761 

Martorelli, James, writer, praises Al- 
phonsus’ conferences, R. Naples, 1756 

Martucci, Ignatius, of Eboli, leaves 
Congregation (hardships of vie 
1746 

Mary Aloisia de’ ideteort sister of 
the Saint, 
Jerome, Naples : ; n. 2 

Mary Angela del Cielo of hie 
called Teresa or Mary, the younger 
of the two sisters de Vito), novice 
mistress to Maria Celeste at the 
time of her first vision, 1725, and 


osu 
184 


559 


nun in convent of St. 


Mary Angela del Cielo —contd. 
first Superior under the new rule, 
May 13, 1731, 693 71; 74 

Note.—On p. 69 she: is said to 

have been elected Superior at some 
date previous to 1730, but the change 
of rule of 1731 seems the true date ; 
letters from Sarnelli to her, 1744 

Mary Columba of Scala has similar 
visions to Maria Celeste, 1725, 66; 
interview with Alphonsus, Sept. 
1730, 72; renewed visions, 1731, 
83; writes to aang ack beginning 
of 1732 (?) it 

Mary de Vito—other writers call Hes 
Teresa (Mary Angela del Cielo of 
Scala), 188 


-Mary Joseph of the Cross (Schi- 


raci), mentioned in text as the old 
Superior (1720-31), who made op- 
position to the change of rule, 1725, 
67. . Note.—Probably not set aside 
before 1730, as related on p. 69, 
but on May 23, 1731 (Pentecost), 
the date of the change of rule. She 
opposed the new rule again from 
1738-41, and again in 1749-50, 373; 
but finally submitted when the new 
rule was approved by the Church, 
June 8, 1750, 374; she speaks to 
Alphonsus, Sept. 1730 
She was a lady of mature age when 
she joined the convent in 1720, and 
seems to have been 
strong-minded. — 
Mary Magdalen of Scala, mad, tended 
by Mary Raphael, cured by the new 
tule, 1725, 673; 72-3; she relates 
Falcoia’s all night prayer, Christ- 
mas, 1747 By . 
Mary Magdalen of the Crucified, 
nun at Naples—Alphonsus foretells 
her life-long sickness, 1754 
Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, St.,* 606 
Mary of Jesus of Ripacandida, 
Discalced Carmelite, a holy nun, to 
whom the Saint wrote many letters 
of spiritual direction, 405; 439; 
A515 hres cr : : 
Mary Raphael (Matilda ae Vito, elder 
sister of Teresa. Note.—-On p. 188 


* 1566-1607, Carmelite. 


somewhat 
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650 


Mary Raphael—conitd. 


written: di Vico by mistake ; n. 66; 
188 ; 373, and vw. Vol. II. 
Note.—There was a third sister, Hlea- 

nora (6. 1721), who became a nun 
of Scala in 1736, and died in the 
odour of sanctity (aeé. 31) in 1752. 

‘Mary,’ a worldly young lady con- 
verted by Alphonsus in the church 
of the Chinese College, 1729, 56; 
her trials, Torni her director, 57; 
she goes to live in the conserva- 
tortum founded by Falcoia at Cas- 
tellamare, of which Sister Mariana 
(Sportelli’s widowed mother) was 
Superior, n. 161. The author says 
she was a nun here, but a manu- 
script life of Falcoia says a Bae 
She died a holy death 

Masello, Antony, perjured witness at 
Villa, 1737; his bad death 

Mass, first of Alphonsus, Dec. 22, 
1726 : : ; ‘ 

Mastrilli, P., of the Oratory, baptises 


Don Joseph’s Mussulman slave, 1715 . 


Masucci, Nicholas, perjured witness 
at Villa, 1737; his bad death 

Mater Domini, title of Caposele foun- 
dation, 289, sgq., v. Caposele. 

Mater Domini, village near Nocera, 
with a Basilian monastery, 348; 
421 : 

Matilda de Vito (Mary Réphee detla 
Carita), nun of Scala, and alter- 
wards foundress and first superior 
of the Redemptoristine convent, St. 
Agatha, v. Vol. II. re EVs. ce ta}; 
66-7; 188 


On p. 188 the name is written di Vico 


by mistake. 

Matteis, de, Pascal, S.J. —a life- 
long friend of St. Alphonsus, 551; 
and vw. Vol. II.; (6. April 4, 1705, 
entered Society, May 18, 1720; 


he was a learned and holy religious, - 


in turn lector, rector, and provincial. 
Tanucci made him great offers to 
stay in Naples and be secularised, on 
the expulsion of the fathers, Nov. 
1767, but he refused and went into 
exile. He died a holy death ‘in 
Rome, Feb. 20, 1779. 
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186 


424 


373 


744 


Maurante, Mauro, vocation (et. 15) 
to the ‘Juvenate’ at mission of Melfi, 
April 1750, 403-4; his instability 
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and death (1761 ?). 648-652 
Mazocchi, professor at pea 
Naples, 1724 . 32 


Mazzini, John (0. Dec. 18, toon en- 
tered Congregation, Sept. 23, 1735, 
died at Pagani, Dec. 3, 1792); he 
admires Alphonsus’ piety in church 
as a secular, 20; first speaks to him 
end SOlad 72355 30% 
with him, zd., helps Alphonsus in 
preaching to the lazzaroni, 1727, 48 ; 
sect of ‘cutlets,’ 49 3; goes to Scala 
with Alphonsus three times: May- 
July 1730, 58-61; Sept. 1730, 71-4; 
end of 1731, 86; offers to be his 
first companion, 87; 107; present 
at inauguration of Congregation, 
Noy. 9, 1732, but only as a friend, 
n. 110; since his confessor for some 
time prevented him from joining the 
Institute, 134-5; he joins, 1735, 
135, 157 ; Superior of Villa, 1736-7, 
174, 182-5; minister of Cioran, 

* 1738, 192-5; vow of perseverance, 
July 21, 1740, 203 ; 208; chapter of 
1743, 227-8; appointed to new foun- 
dation of Nocera, 1742, 233-5; 
Rector of Nocera—persecution — 
1745,. 262-3; director of Father 
Cafaro, 272 ; other references, 275 ; 
305 ; 308-12; Villani’s novice-mas- 
ter, 345-8 ; Consultor-General, 1749, 
371; prefect of students, 1749, 415-16; 
7d@.1751,427; helps to reform orphan- 
age of Gaéta, 1760-5, 555-6; 660 

Meditation, the Saint’s day as a young 
priest begins with meditation . 

Meditations on the Passion, 1752, 
written as evening meditation book 


country walks 


for the novices ‘ 

Melaccio, Donatus (0. tress NGjeniets 
1750, novice, 1751, p” July 16, 1752, 
died at Pagani, April 22, 1764), 404 

Melchionna, Joseph (4. 1733, £7. 
1753, d@. 1803); the Saint’s kindness 
to him, 666-7 ; and v. Vol. II. 

Melfi. M. 1750, 402-4; 649-50; Bushop 
of, 403, 650; conversion of a worldly 
canon, M. 1750 


n. 661 


42 


295 


410 


403 


Meo de, Alexander (0. 1726, 7. 1749, 
ad. Mar. 20, 1786, in the church at 
Nola) ; his intractable character as 
a boy, 302; his vocation, 1747, 
303 ; locution of Our Lady to him 
in the noviciate to prevent his leav- 
ing, 26.; a wonderful student, 1750, 
415 ; opposition to the innovations 
of Muscari, 417; made lector, 1751 
(aet. 25), 427-9, and 414, 554, 034 ; 
his adventure in the pulpit, 1752 

andy: Vol. II. 

Mercato. M. 1739-40 

Messina (Messana), Straits of ; 

Messina, Joseph (¢ 1740, gr. 1758), 
he took voluminous notes of the 
Saint’s spiritual conversation, and 
left the Congregation 18 months 


after profession, 623-6 . ‘ n. 


Metastasio, poet, 582-3 

Michael, St., Archangel, the Saint 
visits the shrine of Monte Gargano, 
Mar. 1732, 91; 
dedicated to St. Michael . 5 

Michael de Alteriis, priest of Naples, 
and friend of Alphonsus’. They meet 
in-his , country house,i+1/27, ¢43.: 
‘sect of cutlets,’ 48; takes part in 
great mission of Naples, 1741 

Michael de Alteriis, nephew of pre- 
ceding, novice, 1735, 158 ; removed 
forcibly by his father, 159-60; be- 
comes secular priest and dies in the 
odour of sanctity 

Michael, Brother 

Michele, Michael de (0. 
1754, a. 1795), incidents of his stud- 
ent life, 637, 663, 677 

Milan, St. Charles Borromeo in Z 

Milante, Mgr., O.P., succeeds Falcoia 


as Bishop of Castellamare, 1743, © 


226-7 ; he writes Falcoia’s life. 
Milante and Apice, 1744 (?) 
Minervino (4. 1730, pv. 1758, d@. 1766) 
Minims, Monastery at Noceia 
Ministers of the Crown—Tanucci 
comes to Naples, 1734, 169-70 ; ex- 
pulsion of fallen women from 
Naples. May 4, 1738, 180-1.; the 
government protects Alphonsus in 
Villa, 1737, 184; Alphonsus’, peti- 
tion for leave to found Nocera, 1742, 


Met. 


the house of Pagani } 
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213 
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178 
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503 


204 
610 
613 


Ministers of the Crown—covid. 


235; granted Mar. 23, 1743, 236; 
litigation about Nocera, 1744-5, 
248-57; permission for Iliceto, 1745, 
271; zd. for Caposele, 1747, 291; 
Erastian legislation in Naples, 1741- 
1747, 305-6; royal approbation re- 
fused to Congregation, 1747, 305- 
318 ; zd. 1748, 322-43. decree of 
1752, 430-44; and wv. Brancone, 
Fraggianni, Exequatur, Tanucct ; 
see also Vol. II. 

Minor Orders received by Alphonsus, 
Deel23. 1924; ; : 

Minori. Alphonsus lands there in a 
storm, early in 1730 ; 

Minutelli, Catherine, deposition 
about M. of Caserta, 1725 

Mirabella, Mgr., Archbishop of Naza- 
reth, gives Alphonsus tonsure, ne 
23, 1724. 

N.B.—By mistake in text written 
Mirabello—though Italian has very 
little fixed spelling for. proper 
names. 

Miracles, wonderful events, and 
answers to prayer related in 
this volume. NotTe.—The author 
and editor, as is said in the pro- 
testation at the beginning of the 
work, in cases of reported miracles 
which have not been submitted to 
the judgement of the Church, use 
the terms only in a popular sense, 
and the same is true of ascription of 
sanctity to persons who are not 
canonised. In addition to what is 
related under apparitions 9.v., we 
have :— 

Alphonsus’ recovery from death, Sept. 
1726, when the statue of Our Lady 
is brought to him : 

Instantaneous conversion of a Rene 
man slave by Falcoia in Rome, c. 
1700 Diva : 

His prayers cure two nuns of Scala 
and he stops a forest fire, c. 1723 

A demented nun is cured at the touch 
of the new rule, 1725 : 

The cake ‘baked to a turn’ for Ne 
‘phonsus, Sept. 1730 
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36 


40 


63 
65 
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74 


Miracles—conid. 


Maria Celeste’s body said to be incor- 
rupt to this day (1755-1905). This 
is a wonderful fact, which, if true, 
anyone can no doubt verify if he 
likes to go to Foggia : : 

Anna Perella arises unhurt, at Alphon- 
sus’ prayer, when a large stone had 
fallen on her head—Villa, 1734 

A processional cross at Castellamare 
stands three hours without. support, 
Easter Monday, 1736 

Terrible deaths of the calumniators of 
Villa, 1737 ; 

Falcoia and his ship’s company escape 
from the Moors, 1737 

A man at Angri is cured of dropsy nites 
wearing a garment of Alphonsus’, 
3743 (0) hikes 

A wonderful. conversion (M. of St. 
Matthew’s, Nocera), Jan. 1744 

The picture of Our Lady of Iliceto 
when carried off is found each morn- 
ing on the ground, 1682 (?) 

Alphonsus foretells (1745) Garzilli’s 
(06. 1786) long life and Cafaro’s 
early death (06. 1753) 

Salvator Corona is prevented by a 
seizure from opposing eee 
1746 : 

Father Sportelli’s bons aye incor- 
rupt first four months, and then 
three years after his death (Ap. 1750) 

Ten cures reported to have happened 
on his intercession . 

Alleged miracles through the interces- 
sion after death of John. Baptist 
Rossi, parish priest of Ripacandida, 
¢. 1740-50 

Conversion of the nanan Glenieni 
Servillo, at Gragnano, 1751 

Father Rossi at Ciorani recovers when 
apparently dying, under obedience 
from Alphonsus (Dec. 1751) 

Alphonsus foretells the life-long sick- 
ness of Sister Magdalen of the 
Crucified, Naples, 1754 . 

Multiplication of food at Dr. Mari’s, 
Saragnano, July 1755 
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404 


n. 404 


405 


408 
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* The (2) put after a date in this and other instances 


kdsec to the date, not tothe fact. 


746 INDEX. 
Page Page 
Miracles—condd. Modena : ; : : : Lmgeo 
Modugno. M. Jan.1745 . ; 44) DUG 
Cure of Emanuela di Cesare at Salerno Modus vivendi of Nov. 9,1752 - 437 
of a tumour on the palate. Aug. By mistake in text written Dec. 9. 
1755 472, 473 | Monte Cassino, Benedict de’ Liguori, : 
Cures’ through Brother Blasucci’s in- monk of . : ; : Dee 
tercession (od. Nov. 2, 1752) . 476,477 | Montecorvino. M.1740 . : 196 
Father Cafaro foretells his death (Aug. ontefuscoli, Nicholas, witness to 
13, 1753) the same year : .# ASI rain in answer to Alphonsus’ prayer, 
Miracles of St. Gerard, 1752-5 . . 499 Acquarola, July 1740 «: 197, 198 
Alphonsus’ Sota at Amalfi, Nov. Monte Gargano, Alphonsus’ pilgrim- 
1756 ‘ : ai 4520 age to, Mar. 1732 . : Fu ROL 
An. earthquake comes as oveticted! Montemarano, seminary of, 363 M. 
Amalfi, end of 1756 522, 523 1750 : «407 
Alphonsus’ cloak cut but not dimin- Montemarano, Bishop ons Nie: 
ished, Amalfi, 1756 528, 524 Sanseverino, 1749, 363; 407. Mgr. 
Wonderful conversion of a nobleman Passante, 1755 A 490, 491 
in the Calabrian missions, 1756-7 . 531 | Moral Theology, first edition, 1748, 
Mysterious gifts of linen and money 830 3497. 39.2 n. 453 


by unknown persons to Father Rossi 
(1740-58) at Ciorani . . kh 40 
Alphonsus’ wonderful conversion of 
the seminary of Nola, Dec. 1756 540, 541 
Conversion of an officer of high rank in 
Nola, Feb. 1759 . ; 542 
Alphonsus saves Father'Gualtier? S life, 
preventing him going to Calabria 
by a ship which was lost on the 
voyage, Mar. 1759 548, 549 
He foretells the recovery of a lady at 
the point of death, Mar. 1759 . - 549 
An ecstasy of St. Gerard. , 2 580 
An ecstasy of St. Alphonsus, Jan. 1762 663 
and v. Vol. II. 
Miro, di, Benedictine Abbot, called in 
to test Alphonsus’ vocation, 1723. 29 
Miroballo d’ Aragona, Don Mat- 
thias, Prince of Castellaneta, lord 
of Iliceto, welcomes fathers to Ili- 
ceto, 1744, 266-73; 298; wishes to 
join Alphonsus’ Congregation, 1749, 
3633 470 . sida 547 
The Maffei were his ee 
Misericordiella church of Naples. Al- 
phonsus preaching in 1761 prophe- 
sies the famine of 1764 . ; fis sy 
Mission, fathers of the v. Vincen- 
tlans. . 
Missions of Alphonsus, v. Appendix. 
Missions in Calabria 528-532 
Mission, last of Alphonsus, Nola, 
Feb. 9750)! aii is 540-544 


Second edition, Ist vol, 1753, 2nd, 
1755, 452 sgq., third edition, 1757, 
454; fourth, 1760—Vol. II , 142; fifth, 
1763; sixth, 1767, 153; seventh, 1773; 
eighth, 1779, 469; ninth, 1785, 470. 
Mormanno. M. in Calabria, 1756-7, 
530; the inhabitants ask for a 
foundation, 1758 . , ee 
Mortification and _ self- denial of 
the Saint—among many instances 


cf, 496; 055 . 660 
Morza, Andrew (2. emg pr. 1788, 
Aat7Oa)e. ‘ & 610 


Mother of the Saint z. Delain Chialinn 
Motu proprio of Pius X. on music —_n, 598 
Multiplication of food (Dr. Mari, 
Saragnano, July 1755) . ‘ Aw. Wy 4 
Muratori, Brother John, dies Sept. 5, 
1759, falling from a scaffold during 
the building of St. Angelo. . 494 
Muratori, Lewis, the celebrated 
scholar, 386-95 ; his Wedl-regulated 
Devotion, 1747, 386; 
Modena, 1750, 392; his life written 
by his nephew, 395; Alphonsus’ 
tribute to him : go 305 
Muro in Lucania, St. Gerard nes hae 
1726, 367; he meets Father Gar- 
zilli there, 1747, and gets a voca- 
tion, 368; Father Cafaro gives a 
mission there, 1748, 368-9; native 
place of Francis de Paula, who is in 
611, 612 


dies. at 


the seminary there, 1753 


Muro, Bishop of (1753) 
Muscarelli, Nicholas, or Moscariello 


(2. 1725, pr. 1745, a. 1753), 241; 
2723; 477-8. . 


Muscari, Joseph (4. 1714, @. 1792), 


Basilian Abbot or Prior, n. 348 ; 
helps Villani to obtain Papal appro- 
bation of the Rule and Congregation, 
1748-9, 348-60; wishes to join Con- 
gregation, 1748, 350-1; does SO, 364; 
and is professed, June 1, 1749, with- 
out any noviciate, 365; advises all 
officials to resign at Chapter of 1740, 
370; they do so, and he is elected 
Consultor-General, 3/05, Nelis ap 
pointed lector, 1749, to direct re- 
organised studies, 414; he gives a 
great impulse to the studies, but over- 
steps moderation, and after upsetting 
the studentate, leaves the Congrega- 
tion, taking four students with him, 
Oct. 15, 1751, 415-424 ; Alphonsus 
had thought of sending him and Fr, 
Tortora to found a house in Rome, 
Sept. 1751, 419; Alphonsus’ letter to 
him, Oct.16, 1751, 422-4; hereturnsto 
the Basilian Order, keeps up friendly 
relations with Alphonsus, writes 
against Jansenism, and dies, 1792 
(aet.78), 424-5; other references, 490 
Note—If the Saint’s continued friendly 
relations with Muscari seem in con- 
tradiction with the strong things 
he says elsewhere about loss of voca- 
tion, we must remember that Muscari 
coming as he did from another order 
without fresh noviciate, in all proba- 
bility never had a vocation—in fact 
such a profession would scarcely be 
valid nowadays—and the Saint no 
doubt blamed himself in part for 
what had occurred, in that he had 
yielded to Villani’s instances and 
admitted Muscari as he did. 


Muscati, Paul, a priest, family of Mar- 


quis Muscati, enters noviciate, 1744 ?, 
272; leaves after profession owing 
to the hardships of Tliceto, 1746? 


Museums. The Saint bored by them 
Music. Profane music of nuns, 280; zd. 


forbidden by Alphonsus as Bishop, 
597; theatrical music in church, 598 
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Musician, St. Alphonsus as . 592-508 


- Mussulman slaves kept by Don 


Joseph de’ Liguori, 12 3—-(being 
captain of the galleys, he was given 
young captured pirates to wait on 
him)—one of these is converted by 
Alphonsus’. good example, 1715, 
12-13; Falcoia as a young priest 
converts the Princess Borghese’s 
Mussulman servant in Rome , Ai” 6% 


|‘My honour’ . ae th 653 


| 


N. 


Naples (assim). The Saint's Visits to, 
after Nov, 1732. 1732, Dec. MWs- 
ston of Annunztata (Prop.), 115; 
1733, May, a mission for Propa- 
ganda, 128; same month, probably, 
visit to Card. Pignatelli, 130-1; 
1734, Dec. (Dil. i. 147); 1736, 
Jan., to try to conciliate the still 
“hostile Propaganda (Dilg. i. 162); 
1737, Oct. M. (Prop.) in church of 
the Holy Ghost, 187 ; 1739, Oct., 
clergy retreat, Naples, 197; 1741, 
Mar, to Aug, 1742.—the great Nea- 
politan mission (begins May), 205- 
222 ; 1744, Nov. (litigation of Con- 
taldi) 225; 1747, beginning of June 
to middle of Sept. in Naples seeking 
approbation of Congregation, 307- 
321; 1747, Dec.April 9, 1748, 
another attempt at approbation, re- 
treats, and other exercises - 322-335 

Note.—The author says that immedi- 
ately after Easter (April 16) Alphon- 
Sus returned to Naples till Aug. 5, 
and calls Bk. IL, c. 18, Stix Months 
22 Naples. Tann. ii. 29, and Father 
Dilgskron say nothing of this return, 
and we certainly find a letter written 
by the Saint from Ciorani, April 26 
(Gen. Corr., I. 152), and another 
from Nocera to P. de Matteis, S.J., 
on May 31 (2.) On the other hand, 
P- 335, the author relates an incident 
in Naples of July £7, 1748, but 
Tann. ii. 28, gives this as 1747. 
Tann. ii, 29, after saying the Saint 
left Naples on April 9, says he re- 
turned at the end of October. 
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Naples—condd. 


1748, Oct.-Dec.(?), Alphonsus re- 
turns to Naples for various spiritual 
exercises (Tann. ii. 30) ; 1750, Oct., 
Naples, M. Church of the Holy 
Ghost 407; 1751, summer, in Naples 
for authorisation (Délg. i. 370), (mis- 
sion at Marianella), this visit men- 
tioned, 432-3, but ascribed to the 
next year; 1752, April, in Naples 
for authorisation, (Dz/e. 383), and 
again in Sept. 436, modus vivendt of 
Nov. 9, 1752, Tamn. ii. 37 (called 
Dec. 9 by mistake in text), 437-4405 
1755, Nov., goes to Naples to see his 
dying mother, 494-5; ¥756, Feb— 
April, in Naples for exeguatur, series 
of retreats in Naples, Cardinal Ser- 
sale’s servants, etc., 504-6; after 
which Alphonsus at point of death, 
April 10-17 (Holy Week), Ciorani, 
509-11; 1756, July, again in Naples 
for exequatur, 514-7; 1757, Mar., in 
Naples (Retreat to undergraduates), 
bilocation at Nocera, 524-5; 1757s 
Aug., again in Naples; 1758, Feb., 
id., spiritual exercises; 1759, Mar., 
April, z@., 548-9; 1760, Mar., zd, 
5553 1760, Sept. (?), d.; 556; 1761, 
Feb., z@. (Church of Misericordiella 
—prophecy of famine of 1764), 557: 
As Bishop—1762, Mar., in Naples 
on his way to Rome for consecration, 
Vol. II., 10-12; June 25, zd., on 
his return to Nocera, 21-3; July 
8-11, zd@., on his way from Nocera to 
St. Agatha, 26-7; 1767, July 16- 
Sept. 19, in. Naples for Sarnelli 
process, 222-9—his last visit. 
Naples, Archbishops of, Cardinals P2g- 
natellé (1708-34), Spinell (1735-53); 
Sersale (1754-75), v. Archbishops. 


Naples, churches in :— 


Annunstata, M. Feb. 1730, 58; Dec. 
1732 ; 

Camaldolese, neo oe : 

Chinese College, 1729-32, 53-73 nea 
318 5 1754 

Duomo (St. Januarius). . Een men- 
tions that Alphonsus preached in this 
cathedral in Oct. (?) 1748 (il. 30). 
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Naples, Churches in—conid. 


St. Gaudioso, 1759, Mar.-April. Retreat. 
Liquefaction of blood of St. Stephen 548 
Gesit, as Bishop, pontificates on St. 
Ignatius’ day, July 31, 1767, Vol. 
Lis 227: 
Church of the Holy Ghost. He seems 
to have given the annual retreat in 
the autumn here for many years. 
Years recorded: Nov. 1729 (con- 
verts his father), 57-8; Sept. 173 
(his father begs him not to leave 
him), 100; Oct.1737, 187; a mission, 
Mar. 1748, 328; Oct. 1750 . a 407 
Great St. John’s (San Giovanni Mag-— - 
giore). Novena of Assumption, Aug. 
1747, 318; mission, Feb.—Mar. 1748, 
328; his early friend, Don Joseph 
Porpora was parish priest here. 
St. Januarius outside the walls. R. 
Leng 320 ls 95 
St. John in portu (tate seceanent 
The Saint’s mother baptised here, 
Nov. 26, 1670, n. 495; Alphonsus 
preaches his first sermon here when 
still a deacon, April 1726 A fy 235 
St. Margaritella, convent, July 1767. 
Volenl 226. 
St. Mary of the Virgins. M. Feb.1748 328 
Misericordtella, 1761, Alphonsus pro- 
phesies famine of 1764 . ; - 557 
Oratory, the Saint directed by the 
Oratorian fathers in early years 
(1705-23), 1-30; an incident at mass 
given by author as July 17, 1748, 
but by Tannoia as 1747 .- 335 
Redemption of Captives (Our Teds of 
Ransom), conversion, Aug. 28, 1723, 
27; novena, Aug. 1732 - : 4 OO, 
St. Restituta, novena of Assumption, 
1767, Vol. II, 223. Note—Don 
Cajetan de’ Liguori, the Saint’s 
brother, told Tannoia that as soon 
as Alphonsus was ordained priest, 
and before he had faculties to hear 
confessions, he gave a retreat to 
clerics in this church (Swmmarium, 
p. 91). - 
Naples, King of, v. Don Carlos, 
Charles I1l,, Ferdinand ; note on 
house of Anjou, 13th century . n. 230 


INDEX. 


Page 
Naples, retreat to varrison, 1748, 329 ; 
St. Gerard three months in, 499; 
decadence in—‘poor Naples,’ 502-8; 
the Saint’s dislike of its noise and 
worldliness (c. 1760) 550-557 


Nardo. M. Jan. 1732 é : oes 

Nardone, conversion of (c. 1726), 47 ; 
arrested and released, 49; the 
‘chapels,’ 51, 57; diesa holy death 51, 52 

Neri, St. Philip (1515-1595), 361; 603 n.617 
and v. Oratory, 1-30, 335. 


Nero (A.b. 54-68) 230 
Nestorians, proposed mission to, 

1758 "0533 
Neuralgia, Aen ee a on 

mission of Caposele, May 1746 288 
New Marsico, Mgr. Nicodemi, Bishop 

of, 1794 (V.G. of Nola, 1759). 542 
Newspapers a plague. 668 
Nicodemi, Mgr., V.G. of Nola, noe 

wards Bishop of New Marsico 

(1794) 542 
Nigro, Laurence, AED cafied wean 

and Neri (0.°1736, pr. 1756,) a. 

1799), 610 ; 637; 665 671 


Nil censura dignum, Papal decree of 
May 18, 1803, in favour of Alphonsus’ 
works, 449; and vw. Vol. II. 

Nilles, P.. n. 

Nittoli, John Taner (b. took pr. 
1750, @. 1785) : 

Nocera de’ Pagani, near pee 
house of, founded 1742, made per- 
manent domicile of Alphonsus, Nov. 
1751 to Mar. 1762, and July 1775, 
till his death, Aug. 1, 1787; and 
general-house till 1853. Foundation 
of, 1742-44, 230-40; troubles in 
1744-48, 248-64; Alphonsus goes 
from Ciorani to live at Nocera, Nov. 
1751, as being nearer to Naples, and 
also to teach the students there 
moral theology. This should have 
been mentioned in text, p. 429, at 
end of. Book III. c. 4. 

Other references to the house of No- 
cera or Pagani :—315 3 372: 433; 
438; 462; 469; 471; 4773 479; 
489 ; 497; Alphonsus’ illness, Holy 
Week, 1756, 509-12; 515; 531; 
558; 620; 623; 626; 635: 654; 
659 ; 662; 670 : 


571 


366 


675 


Nocera de’ Pagani, city of Sister 
Maria Celeste reforms a convent 
there (1733-39), 128; Novena, Oct. 
1738, 196; M. in Nocera, Feb. 
U7 a77H. it EL), 213,234 5 a 
lawyer of, 248-9 ; governor of, 256; 
Poor Clares at, 400; Minims at, 
613 ; St. Matthew’s church, 238-9 . 

Nocera de’ Pagani, 2ishop of, Mgr. 
de Dominicts (0b. Aug. 22, 1744), 
233-6; 250-8; 261 . : : 

Mgr. Volpe (1745—?), cee 372.5 
GS ‘ 
Die of James de Nee: joins “Colt: 
gregation (1744), 241 ; 272; 
(rigours of Iliceto) . 
Diocese of, 2363 271 . 
ferrt, Vicar General of 


leaves 


Nocera in Calabria . k ‘ ne 


Nocera in Umbria . 
Nola. Reformation of seminary, Dec. 
1756, 540-3; last mission of Alphon- 
sus, Feb. 1759, 539-44; conversion of 
an officer, 2., 542; Charles Nicodemi, 
V.G., 2b.; a ceremony forty years 
later, 543 ; other references, 616 
Norbert, P. (Abbé Platel), ex-Capu- 
chin, attacks the Society of Jesus 
in the East, 551-2. His mémozres 
historiques sur les missions des 
Indes orientales (1744), were put on 
the Index in 1745, and his mémozres 
historiques «apologéliques (dedi- 
cated to Benedict ATV .)/ int 7515 
the year of its publication. 
Nouvelles écclesiastiques, Jansenist 
journal, 18th century 
Novice, a tepid. : 
Novices, 622 sqg.; Alphonsus’ reece to, 
Jan. 28, 1762, 627-9; sixty profes- 
sed,-1756-62 - : 
Noviciate, first regular—Villa, 1735 
—Mazzini, Rossi, Innocenzo, Joseph 
Panza, Julius Marocco, Michael de 
Alteriis, Angelo, Peter, Crescentius 
Camardelli—only the first two of 
whom persevered, 157-8. Novici- 
ate at Ciorani, 1738-45; transferred 
to Iliceto, Mar. 1745, 272; rigours 
of Iliceto—transferred to Ciorani, 
Feb. 5, 1747, 301; retransferred to 
Tliceto, 1755 (Ciorani too noisy with 


668 


571 
467 


629-630 


ioe 


Page 


Noviciate—condu. 


retreatants), 546; to Nocera, July, 
1756, 547; to St. Angelo a Cupolo, 
1762, 627; thence to Scifelli; thence 
tozSan Guiliano,..2. \VOlall. "Tan=” 
noia was novice-master for many 
years from 1752. 

‘¢ Noviciate second”’ (tertianship) 652-653 

Nuceria. Classical name of Nocera, g.v. 


O 


Oath of perseverance added to vow, 
1747 

Obedience . : 

Old Ikon of Foggia, 38 5Qq- 

Oleano. M. Jan. 1740 196 

Olivieri, Angela, 307-8. Alphonsus 
appears to her after his death . 

Olivieri, John, her brother ; his con- 
version, 1727 (?), 47-83 life-long 
friend of the Saint’s 307-308 

Oratory, the, 1-30; 259 23 

Order of the day, Alphonsus’ 658-659 

Orsini, Card. Dominic, helps to ob- 
tain approbation of the Rule, 1748-9, 
Ser: 
for Alphonsus in Rome, .June 1, 
1749, 365; encourages hopes of 
beatification of Father Sportelli, 
4043 visits Alphonsus, Nocera, 1754, 
469-70; writes to Alphonsus that the 
Pope is pleased with work of the 
Congregation at Beneventum, Feb. 
20; 17567. 


308 
054 
277 $97: 


308 


receives Muscari’s profession 


497 


AY 
Pacelli, Mgr. Thomas, 


Bovino, wishes to imprison Father 
Ricci who had given him good advice 

Pagani, foundation made, 1742, gener- 
ally called Nocera in this work, 231 ; 
n. 232 3 4753 478; 525; 548; 611; 
6273 651; and v. Nocera. 

Pagano, Thomas, Superior of the 
Naples Oratory, and first director 
of Alphonsus (1705-32), 1-393 43-43 
78; 85-7; 99; 149-50. He died 
Aug. 25, 1755, aged 84, and was the 
author of several works. 


Bishop. of 


656 


( 
| 
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Page 
Painting, Alphonsus’. A _ picture 
for the novices, 296-7; a cele- 
brated crucifix 598 


Palermo, Mgr. Dominic Rossi, eee 
bishop of, dies 1747. King Charles 
wishes to make Alphonsus Arch- 
bishop, 313; the fathers go to Sicily, 


1761 559-564 
Palladino, Don Mario, priest and 
poet, 581 597 


Pallante, Charles, of the Pii Opehiees 
visits Alphonsus sick at Nocera, 


Holy Week, 1756 : : ee LE 
Pandoli, or Pandola. M. Jan. 1737, 

1734 Mi. sOct..1742 236 
Panni. M. Oct. 1745 275 
Panza, Joseph, priest. early friend of 

the Saint’s, 20; 36; accompanies 

him to Scala early in 1730, 58-61 ; 

postulates for Congregation, Villa, 

1735, but has no vocation 157, 158 
Papa Niccola, popular name of the 

Marquis Fraggianni 430 
Paravento, Joseph (6. 1738, pv. Wore 

d. 1809), 610 n. 679 
Pareti, or de Pareti. M. ee 174 F230 
Paris . 3 : : : ae 430 
Parma. 170 
Pascal . 446 
Pascal, Baylon, St. cee Loe A73 
Pasquale and the sweeping (Cerreto, 

Feb. 1757) 526, 527 
Passante, Mgr., Bishop of Monte- 

marano (1755) 490, 491 
Passion, statuettes representing the, in 

Don Joseph’s cabin (now at Ciorani) I 
Passion, the, meditations on - 5205 
Passionei, Cardinal Dominic, secre- 

tary of briefs, 1749 357, 358 
Passionists, 358 and v. Vol. II. 
Patrick, St. (372-493 or 464) 603 
Paul, St. 568; 582; 600; 608; n. 617 678 
Paul the first hermit, St. (A.p. 230- 

342) 667 


Paula, Francis ae P. (6. at Muro, 
Oct 2) 1737 pr. June 21) B750 
Superior-General, 1781-93; a. at 
Frosinone, Nov. 8, 1814) ; vocation 
(seminarist of Muro), 1753; opposi- 
tion of Bishop; Francis takes to 
flight and enters noviciate, 1755 611, 612 

For his future career v. Vol. II. 
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Page 
Paula, Francis de, St. (1416-1508), 

founder of the Minims ; 613 
Paulinus of Nola, St. (4.D. 353- Hees 

543 . 581 
Pavone, aches Conresation ao 

Naples . ; : n. 503 
Peasant of Iliceto (ueivenuto Sori- 

ano), 1746 297 
Pelagianism 601 
Pellezano. M. April eas 187 
Penitentiary, Cardinal (Besozzi, 

1745); 11352. . : . , 645 
Penta. M. Feb. 1738 187 
Pentimalli, Francis(d. 1714, £7. Oct. 2, 

1751, ad. Nov. 18, 1761, at his native 

place, Sant’ Eufemia, en route for 

Sicily, ‘a truly apostolic man’), 408- 

93 530; 559; his death 4 501, 562 
Pentimalli, Nicholas, his brother 562 
Pepe, Cajetan, joins Congregation, 

1741, 214; but does not persevere. 
Pepe, Francis, S.J., 148; 168 Sti 
Perella, Anna, cured by Alphonsus at 

building of Villa, 1734 Ta? 
Pergolese we SOS 
Peronne, mistake for pacranes Al- 

phonsus a pupil to him at the Bar, 

1713-15. 9 
Persecution of Hoshits! in Porta. 

gal (1758-61) by Pombal ASSO ehh? 
Perseverance, vow of, July 21, 1740, 

Ciorani . 203 
Perugia 164. 
Petavius 633 
Peter, St. 5 : i361 
Peter of cantare St. oor 562), 

543 285 . 290 
Peter, a novice, at Villa’ ee 68 159 
Peter Martyr, the reformer . 388 


Petitions to King, 1748, 323; 1756 514-517 


(This list is not exhaustive.) 
Petrarch ; : 
Petrella, Joseph, of Biciios 
Petrella, Peter (0. 1726, pr. 1748, o 
1771), dies a holy death, 285 . : 
Petrosini, Thomas (0. 1728, fr. 1748), 
dies in odour of sanctity (deacon), 
Pagani, Feb. 8, 1751; his vocation, 
1747, 302; warns Alphonsus of Mus- 
cari, 1750, 417; his death, 417-8 
Philip Neri, St. (1515-1595), 361; 
603; n.617; and w. Oratory, 1-30. 


582 
285 


626 


Page 
Philip II. of Spain (1556-1598) . ae BEA 
Philip V. of Spain (1701-1746) . “167 
Piazza della Stella, Naples. 49, 50 


Piccardi, Joseph (0. 1730, fr. 1750, 
d. 1782), seminarist of Montemarano, 
vocation : 363 
Picone, Carmen (2. fon ae red d 
Oct. 16, 1795; Consultor-General— 
‘a truly holy man’); vocation as 
subdeacon, 1749, 366; gives a re- 
miniscence of ae Te as lector 
of morals : : nm 63 
Picone, Peter Angelo, cousin of pre- 
ceding (6. May 21, 1733; receives 
the habit, June 21, 1752; pr”. June 
14, 1753; dies in odour of sanctity, 
Nov. 6, 1754), 484-7 (the most 


io) 


beautiful pages in this life). sie O80 
Piedimonte d’ Alife, diocese of, near 
Villa : 143 


Pignatelli, Cardinal, hoehnishon of 

Naples (1708-1734), 30-32; 85; 

[OOS E15-S 5) 130, 13 7eeaae): 169 
Pii Operarii, Congregation of 

(Pious Workers), strict. and even 

austere rule, but no vows; founded 

circ. 1710, by Ven. Charles Caraffa ; 

Thomas Falcoia, Amelius Cavalieri, 

Filangieri, and Sanseverino, mem- 

bers of it. Falcota, q.v., joins 

1683 (aez. 20), 62; helps to found 

their home of Santa Balbina in 

Rome, 1689, 62; General, 1714, 

64; succeeded by Pzlangzerz, g.v., 

1717 (?), 67; opposition to Falcoia 

about Scala, 67) sq¢q.7 .153 » 1573 

BP, Sabbatini, 169.3) 250 si3gh >. EP: 

Sergio and Sanseverino (approba- 

tion of Rule, 1748), 352-3; 364; 

P. Pallante (1756), 5113 516 e545 
Pilate . . 592 
Pimonte, biriplace o Nichol cross 402 
Pinto, Fortunato, Canon of Salerno, 

vocation to priesthood gained at 

mission Of Salerno, 1758, 538-9; 

preaches Alphonsus’ funeral sermon, 

Nocera, Aug. 2, 1787, n. 538; after- 

wards Bishop of Tricarico, 538, and 

Vol. II., 615. 

Pistoria, Synod of, 1786. ; o* 425 
Pius V., St. (6. 1504, Pope 1566- 
i te) meal 8 2 ; - : ar ASE 


752 
Page 

Pius VI. (1775-1799), n. 280, 542, and 

v. Vol. II. 
Pizzo (death of Murat, Oct. 1815) n. 561 
Placitum regium , 430 
Plato, del, Francis Xavier, 288 ; ris 

Calabritto, Alphonsus turned out of 

the chapel, May 1746 288 


Poet and Musician, Alphonsus as ss 599. 
Polestra Vitus (4. 1730, pr. 1751, @. 


1788), vocation = 260 
Policastro in Apulia, fokeeh di eee 
(novice, 1749, leaves from ill-health), 
afterwards Bishop of, 365-6; fief of 
Prince della Rocca, an incident, mis- 
sions 1757-8, 5323; shipwreck in 
Bay of, Mar. 1759 . 549 
Polignano. M. Feb. 1732 . 88 
Polla, Marquises of, Villani’s family, 179 
Polleca. M. May 1742 216 
Pombal 550-551 
Pompadour, Manaulse de, 550, and 
v. Vol. II. 
Pompeii, 216 230 
Pompilius, Bro. : 654 
Ponticelli. M. May 1742. 216 
Pontone, hamlet of Scala 188 
Poor Clares of Nocera (Felice Calen- 
da), R. Sept. (?), 1749 400-401 
Popes mentioned in this volume (in 
chronological order) :-— 
St. Peter (42-67) 361 
St. Gregory the Great (590-604) . 581; 601 
St. Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) (1073- 
85). : we 20 
Bontface VIL. toe 1303 ) : n. 230 
B. Benedict XI., O.P. (1303-4) . 399 
Urban VI. (1378-89) . 230 
St. Pius V. (1566-72) 431 
Clement VIII. (1592-1605) 258 
Gregory XV. (1621-3) 258 
Urban VITI. (1623-44) oes 
Innocent X. (1644-55), 258; 266 n. 378 


Alexander VII. (1655-67), 447 . 
(Clement IX., 1667-70 ; Clement X., 
1670-6), 
Innocent XT, (1676-89), 380; 447. 458-459 
Alexander VIII. (1689-91) 448 
Innocent X IT. (Pignatelli) (1691-1700). 
St. Alphonsus born, 1696 : : I 


457 


Clement XJ, (1700-21), 381 448 
Innocent X/II. (1721-4). The Saint 
leaves the world, 1723 22-31 
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Popes—contd. 
Benedict XL11,, O.P. (1724-30) . 52-53 
Clement XII, (1730-40), 163; 165 170 


Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) (1740-58), 
206, 1etG.7.2. 
Clement XIII, 
Nolet. 

Clement XIV., O.M. (Ganganelli) 
(1769-74), v. Vol. II. 

Pius VI. (1775-99), n. 2803 542; v. 
Vol. II. 

Pius VII. (1800-23); Leo XII. (1823-9); 
Pius VIII. (1829-30); v. Vol. II. 

Gregory XVI. (1831-46), n. 128; z. 
Vol. II. 

Pius IX. (1846-78), v. Vol. II. 

Leo XI#T, Sis sae 129; 404; 


(1758-69), 550, v. 


567 . n. 583 
Pius X. (apasy canonises St Gerard n. 501 
Porpora, Joseph, early friend of 


Alphonsus’, 20, 36; preaches to laz- 
zaroni, 48 ; goes with Alphonsus to 
Scala early in 1730, 58-61; after- 
wards parish priest of St. John’s, 
Naples n. 318 
Porta nuova, one of ie a ae 


of the Neapolitan nobility, 1; 201 . 266 
Portocarrero, Cardinal seaine 358 
Portici (Bay of Naples), 230; 439 668 
Portiuncula 481 
Portrait, the Saint’s 675 
Portuguese Jesuits, persecution a 

by Pombal (1758-61) 550-552 
Positano. M. Feb. 1735 151 
Potenza, diocese of ; “vod 
Poverty of Alphonsus, 655; of all 

the houses, especially the noviciate, 

626-7 ; of Iliceto 297-208 
Pozzi, Abbot, General of Basilians 

(1749) Aiea 364 
Praiano. M. Jan. ae 151 
Praslin-Choiseul, Jansenistic ee 

of Tournay, 1674 381 


Prayer, the Saint’s teaching on Gains 
334; Aes own prayer: found ab- 
sorbed in God as a child, 3; annual 
retreat as secular, 12; his devotion 
to the Quarant’ Ore, 20; 25; 36; 
43; spends his whole day in prayer 
after breakdown in court, 25; as 
young priest begins his day with 


Prayer—conid. 


meditation, 42; vw. Bk. III, c. 15, 
566-80; an answer to prayer, 197-8; 
and w. ecstasy. 

Preaching. The Saint’s first sermon 
(deacon), on the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment, at the Quarant’? Ore, April 
1726, 39; after this he preaches 
constantly, especially at the Quarant?’ 
Ore, <b,; his simplicity in preach- 
ing, opposed to the rhetorical style of 
the age, 45; his preaching at the 
Chinese College (1729-32), 53 sqq.: 
his missions, passzm, v. Appendix— 
miesstons ; his condemnation of P. 
Giacchi, 1747, 319-20; he calls 
Father de Meo out of the pulpit, 
1752, 429; his teaching in the Seva 
(1760), 602-5 ; an incident showing 
Alphonsus’ humility about pea 
ing . ; 

Bronianctrntensiane eae I121, 
by St. Norbert (1080-1134) 

Presenzano, Dominic del Balzo, 
Duke of, marries Saint’s sister, 
Teresina, Da 2; Don Joseph had 
negotiated in vain a marriage be 
tween the sister of the Duke and 
Alphonsus (1722). . 

President Caravita, Neapolitan ireh 
his evening conferences, 9 ; presides 
in court when Alphonsus breaks 
down, 1723, 22; consoles him 

Preta or Prete, district of Tramonti, 
first mission of the new Congregation, 
Jan. 1733 

Pretura. M. Jan. 1738 

Priati, or di Priati. M. Mar. 1738 

Priest, a bad, dies at Judica. R. 
Torchtato, Sept. « (?)--1738, 176; 
another one of evil life ruins Villa by 
calumny, 1737, 183; and is found 
dead in his room 

Priesthood, received by Alpnotels 
Deci21; 1726; 40 ; Uae ie Bk. 
LT cary ; 

Prince Charlie (ez. Se: present at 
siege of Gaéta, 1734 

Princess, a rude 

Priscus, St. ‘ 

Pritanio Redivivo (1755), AS 


512-513 
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E53 


21 


186 


599 599. 


n. 168 


sre 
230 


Probabilism, 445-9 ; and v. Vol. II. 

Procida. M. by Propaganda joined in 
by Alphonsus as cleric (his first), 
June 1725, 37-8; Blasucci and his 
companions in a terrible storm off 
Procida, on their way to Sicily, 


Sept. 1761, 559-60; cats in Procida 


Promotor fidei in Alphonsus’ cause, 
320 ; and w. Vol. II. 

Propaganda (Veapolitan), (or Congre- 
gation of Apostolic Missions)—a 
missionary association of secular 
priests without vows or common 
life, founded by Simon Carnevale in 
1646, and originally intended for 
foreign missions, but home missions 
in Naples became their great work. 
(Card. Antony Pignatelli, afterwards 
Pope Innocent XII., 1691-1700, was 
a member), 33; Julius Torni (by 
mistake in text called Nicholas) and 
Alphonsus’ relative, Peter Gizzio, 
among its leading men, 33, 37; 
Alphonsus enters its noviciate, Nov. 
13, 1724 (aet. 28), goes on Procida 
mission, June 1725, and is received 
a full member, Oct. 1, 1725, 37-8; 
goes on his second mission for it 
(he had received subdiaconate, Sept. 
22) to Caserta at the end of the year, 
38-9 ; after his ordination as deacon 
(April 6, 
goes on missions frequently for them, 
says the author, p. 39, though the 
names of no missions have come 
down to us till Terlizzi, Jan. 1727, 
and it is more probable that he was 
studying till his ordination as priest, 
Dec. 21, 1726, 40. From 1727-32 
he gave many missions and retreats 
for the Propaganda—v. appendix, 
misstons, and a few even after begin- 
ning his own Congregation, Nov. 9, 
1732; especially he seems to have 
given a retreat nearly every autumn 
in the church of the Holy Ghost, 
Naples;; a, p.v57, (Dec, 1729),° 76 
(Oct. 1730), 100 (Sept. 1732), 187 
(Oct. 1737), 407 (Oct. 1750). Heis 
given a benefice by Propaganda, 
1728 (?), 52, which they take away 
Neby, 2359733; 117s But tase re= 
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1726) he preaches and - 
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Propaganda (Neapolitan)—countd. 


stored by the Archbishop the same 
day, 117-18; Torni, Gizzio, and 
others censure him for preaching at 
Foggia, Feb. 1732 (88-90), 92 ; and 
oppose his vocation to the Congrega- 
tion,92-102; they require Alphonsus 
to help them under pain of losing 
his benefice, 1737, 187; other re- 
ferences: great Neapolitan missions 
of 1741-2, 212-20; the Propaganda 
approves of Alphonsus’ pamphlet on 
the malediction of the dead, 1746, 
296; he denounces P. Giacchi, 
Sept. 1747, at a meeting of Propa- 
ganda, 319; his controversy with 
Jorio, a member of the Propaganda, 
on absolving clerics with a habit of 
sin, 1749 (?), 450-1 ; Alphonsus tells 
Card. Sersale the spirit of the Pro- 
paganda had fallen off, June 18, 
Ty§4) os Se ATRIOS 
Propaganda CRomiey The fathers 
are asked by Propaganda to under- 
take a mission to the Nestorians, 
1758, Alphonsus gladly accepts, 533; 
but the missionaries are given the 
condition of being secularised, and 
this it is impossible to accept . 536 
Prophecies, the Saint’s fulfilled, as 
recorded in this volume: to Joseph 
Imparato’s mother, Carifi, Dec. 
1737 (not Jan. 1738, as in text), 188; 
promise of rain in drought, Acqua- 
rola, July, 1740, 197; Father Gar- 
zilli’s long life and Cafaro’s short 
one, May 1745, 282; Felice Calenda’s 
future, and the arrival of novices, to 
the convent of Poor Clares, Nocera, 
1749, 400-1; Sister Mary of the 
Crucified is told that her sickness 
will be life-long, Naples, 1754, 471I- 
472 ; three predictions at mission of 
Amalfi, Nov. 1756, and of an earth- 
quake to follow, 520-3; recovery of 
a Roman advocate, Feb. 1759, 542- 
543; the Saint prevents Galdieri * 
embarking on a vessel which is lost, 
Mar. 1759, 548-9; he predicts the 


* The Catalogue of the Congregation spells him 
Guailtieri, (b. 1733. pr. 1758, leit the Cong. 1762). 
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recovery of a lady in. Naples, Mar. 

1759, 549; preaching in the Miseri- 

cordiella, Naples, 1761, he predicts 

the famine of 1764, 557; cf Vol. IL., 

88 sgg.; he appears to Pascal Buona- 

pane, Nov. 17, 1758, and announces 

the vocation of one child and ap- 

proaching death of another, 615 ; he 

promises that none of those shall be 

lost who persevere and die in the 

Congregation, in a letter to the 

novices, Jan. 28, 1762 . d > 2 628 
Proto, Don Angelo, Canon of Naples, 

his birth and yocation predicted to 

his mother by Alphonsus, mission 

of Amalfi, Nov. 1756 5 . S520 
Prudence of the Saint —two in- 

stances out of many 656-657 
Pudenziana, St., Sersale, Cardinal 


yi he ; ‘ ; : ° n. 502 


Puoti, Antony, Archbishop of Amatf, 


n. 326; /rancts, Canon of Naples, 

7b.; Joseph, Monsignore, Roman 

prelate—probably uncle of the two 

preceding, n. 326; helps in ap- 

probation of the Rule, 1748, ive 

347 - . 349 
Puzzolani, Abate, aliditor of oe 

Besozzi, revises Rule for approval in 


Rome, 1748-49 : ; 352-354 

Q 
Quadragesimalists . n. 532 
Quarantine : : eh Ok 


Quarant’ Ore, or Barty Hoe Expo- 
sition of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
established in Naples c. 1720, 20; 
the Saint’s devotion to, 20, 25, 36; 
his first sermon preached during 
Quarant Ore, April 1726, 39; his 
confessor forbids him to spend more 
than an hour and a.half at a time at 


; Ouarant’ Ore, 43 ; preaches at con- 


stantly, 39; é@.g., In 1729, 57; his 
devotion at, pe : : e BeG 
Quesnel, 381 ; his Aéfexzons Bie i) ; 
condemned by Clement XI. in 
Unigenttus, 1713. F : n. 381 
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Raito. M. Sept. 1733, 140; cure of 
Emanuela di Cesare of Raito at 
Salerno, Aug. 1755 : ; AEG 

Ramamondi, Michael, custodian of 
Iliceto, early years of 18th century 


Raphael, St., 
Ravello. M. June 1733 (second mis- 
sion of Congregation-—Alphonsus, 
Sarnelli, Romano, Sportelli (cate- 
chist ) f 
Recala. M. Jan. 
Caserta) . 
Recidivi 
Recreation day: for deaths : 
Rector Major. Alphonsus elected 
first Rector Major, May 1743, 228 ; 
the office given him for life, Feb. 25, 
1749, 360; details of his government, 
Bk. IE. ec, 18-20, « 609-681 
Redeemer, Most Holy, name of the 
Congregation changed to, from title 
of Most Holy Saviour, on approba- 
tion of the Rule, Feb. 25, 1749 
Redemption of Captives, church 
of. In it Alphonsus resolves to 
leave the world, and hangs up his 
sword, Aug. 28, 1722, 27; makes a 
novena here, Aug. 1732, before put- 


I 16 Gigs: of 

173 
459 
488 


353 


ting himself under Falcoia_ . 99 


Redemptorist Congregation, called 
originally Congregation of the Most 
Holy Saviour (1732-49), founded 
Nov. 9, 1732, 110; rules and consti- 
tutions, 336-46; v.also Bk. III. c. 1; 

‘In the golden days,’ 462-89 ; cc. 
18-19, ‘The Rector Major,’ 609-657; 
c. 20, ‘Inner Life,’ 658-681 

Redemptoristines v. Rule of Redemp- 
toristines » Scala. 

‘Reflections on the Passion,’ 1753 469 

Reggio (RKhegium) 560 

Remondini, Joseph, the great Vene- 
tian printer; in 1756 the Saint begins 
a life-long friendship and corres- 
pondence with him, n. 507; in 1762, 
he wishes (in vain) to publish the 
Saint’s portrait : : : 

Rendina, Januarius, lay-brother, 
CSS Rove vocation 1734; 1563 a 
saying of Alphonsus, 158; 193; 

VOBreL, 


Archangel. : 4 3622) 


- Resina. 
| Resolutions ascribed to phonic 


132-133 | 


675 | 
| Ricci, Laurence, last General of the 


Rendina, Januarius—condd. 


one of those chosen to inaugurate 
Ciorani, Mar. 5, 1736, 174; one of 
the eight who take the vow of per- 
severance, July 21, 1740 
Renewal of vows after 
troubles, Oct. 16, 1751 . 
M. April 1742 


Muscari 


by P. Rispoli, Vzta di Alfonso—as 
advocate, 9; cleric, 343; priest, 41; 
St. Alphonsus retreat resolutions, 
1738 

Retreats made ae by Alp hanes 
as a young man, together with his 
father, under the Jesuits or Vincen- 
tians, 12; he has a special memory 
of a retreat by P. Buglione, S.J.— 
zb., one made with Francis Capi- 
celatro, March 1722, under Vincent 
Cutica, Superior of the Vincentians, 
saves him from the tepidity into 
which he was falling, and is one of 
the turning points in his life, 18; a 
retreat made at Ciorani, 1738, 193 
(uv. resolutions, supra); his forty 
days’ retreat at Scala (1733 ?), 194- 
5; the fathers make a retreat once 
a month (originally once a week) 
and the novices week, 
n. 167, 3413 the houses of the 
Congregation to serve as retreats 
for clergy and laity, 310; and cf 
retreats at Ciorani, Oct. 1739, 198 ; 
May 1749, 366; Mar. 1755, the 
Count of Aquila’s zeal (Tann. ii. 41, 
ascribed by mistake in text to 1754), 
470-1; St. Angelo (Beneventum) 
founded especially for retreats, 1755, 
493-4; there were as many as 200 
(? at a time) at Ciorani, and so it 
was too noisy for novices, 498 ; (the 
‘noises of Ciorani,’ Alphonsus’ 
letter to Tannoia, Dec. 31, 1755, 
54). 

Reuss, P., C.SS.R. Translation of 
the Saint’s hymns into Latin verse, 
Carmina sacra S. Al., 1896 . 


once a 


n. 583 


old Society (1758-73), Alphonsus’ 
letter to him (1760 ?) 551, 552 


3D 
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Page 
Ricci, author of Breve notizia di al- 
cunt compagni di San Filippo 
Neri (Brescia, 1706) n. 638 


Ricci, Scipione (Synod of Pistoria, 
1750)5 0 : 5 pay ea 
Riccia della, Prince, aident at his 
villa in Alphonsus’ childhood . : 3 
Ricciardi, Carlo, witnesses Alphon- 
sus’ will, Mar. 5,1746 . 4 284 
He was probably a solicitor of 
Foggia, as the will was made at 
Iliceto, and a brother or other rela- 
tion of Francis mentioned below. 
Ricciardi, Francesco, advocate of 
Foggia. Alphonsus stays with him 
during mission of Dec. 1745, and 
renewal of April 1746, 285-6; he 
visits Alphonsus at Nocera, his 


somewhat exuberant manners 2070 
Rigorism in morals . 458-460 
Rionero. M. given by Father Cafaro, 

1749. Alphonsus gives renewal, 

April 1750 iy ; ° : AOS 
Ripa, Matthew, priest of Eboli, 


trained by Falcoia in Rome for the 
Chinese mission, 1705-7; in 1707 he 
goes to China, returning 1722. In 
April 1729, he founded the Chinese 
College in Naples, to the north of 
the city in a quiet street up a steep 
hill. A few years ago the college 
was sold. Alphonsus and Januarius 
Sarnelli come to live here as con- 
victors, June 1729, 54; and later 
on Mannarini joined as a subject, 
97; July 13, 1729, a terrible storm 
struck the room in which Ripa, 
Alphonsus, Sarnelli, and five others 
were sitting, and nearly killed them 
all, Ripa being actually struck and 
partially paralysed, and his sight 
affected for years. For this escape 
an annual Ze Deum was sung at 
the Chinese College. See Ripa 
Storia della fondazione della 
Congregazione e del  Collegto 
de Cinesi, Vol. IL, p. 402 (Ed. 
of 1832). In Vol. III, c. 1, he 
gives an account of St. Alphonsus 
(‘Don Alfonso de’ Liguori, sacer- 
dote di molto credito’)as a young 


priest. Other references to Ripa 
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in this work, 71; 79; 86; 149; 
he opposes Alphonsus’ vocation to 
the new Congregation, and especi- 
‘ally Mannarini’s, 97-99; in 1733 
he refuses to see Alphonsus, 131 ; 
Fatigati his successor (1751), 424. 
On May 24, 1777 (aet.* 80), Al- 
phonsus gave a deposition on oath 
as to Ripa’s virtues to the fathers of 
the Chinese College—v. Gen, Corr., 
li., PP» 430-432. 
Ripacandida. M. May 1750, 405; 
at same time R. to fervent convent 
of Discalced Carmelite nuns; ‘a 
nosegay of swéet flowers’ 405-406 
Mother Mary of Jesus, a nun there, 
and for some time prioress—refer- 
ences, 4393 451; 512; 517 - . 650 
Risio, de, P., C.SS.R., testimony to 


Sportelli’s holiness n. 404 


Rizzi, John (0. 1713, p”. 1750, a. at 


St. Angelo, Jan. 6, 1771), n. 408; 

496 ; 538; inclined to Gallicanism, 

635; the Bishop of Bovino wants 

to put him in prison for giving him 

good advice, 656; his scruples and 

Alphonsus’ kindness, 665-63 his 

death. : ; ‘ . 666 
Robertis, de, Celestine (6. 1719, pr. 

1746, d. 1807), advocate, vocation 

1744, 241-2; enters noviciate, Iliceto, 

1745, 272; 273; his knowledge of 

law useful in Naples, June 1747, 

307 ; 3123 325 33353 he meets St 

Alphonsus at the barber’s, Sarno, 

Dec. 1749, 401*; n. 404; Ap. 1755 

appointed to new eioenebon of St. 

Angelo, 491; his desire of martyr- 

dom 533-534 
Rocca, della, Pence) John Baptist 

Filomarino, supports missions in 


Calabria, 1757 531-532 
Rodriguez, Simon, SJ. . ; \. 623 
Rolli, Abbé : ; : Os 


Romano, Peter, Canon of Scala and 
confessor of the nuns, nominally 
joins the new Congregation, Nov. 9, 
1732, and is superior of Scala for a 
time on the departure of Donato 
with Mannarini, April 1733; he 


* Tannoia ii. 33, says that the Bishop sent for the 
barber to the palace. 


Romano, Peter—covdd. 


takes part with Alphonsus, Sarnelli, 
and Sportelli in the second mis- 
sion of the Congregation, that of 
Ravello, June 1733, and remains 
for some time superior of Scala, 
1733-6, Alphonsus being superior 
of Villa. He seems however to have 
had no real vocation, and when the 
fathers leave Scala in 1738, if not 
before, he drops off from the Institute. 
References, 106-7 3 110; 132; 146; 
151 ; : 

Romano, a Neapolitan missionary, on 
the great mission, 1741-2 

Rome, foundation in, proposed iy 
Mannarini as part of scheme of re- 
union, 1735, 164; Alphonsus pro- 
poses to send Muscari and Tortora 
to make a foundation there, Sept. 
1751, 418-9 ; he proposes the same 
to Mgr. Borgia, end of 1754, 490; 
and v. Vol. II. 

Rome. Tosquez gains the favour of 
Clement XII., 1735, 163; Man- 
narini visits him in Rome, 164; 
Villani and Francis Tartaglione go 
to Rome for the approbation of the 
Rule, 1748-9, 347-62; other refer- 
ences, inter alias, 408; 535; Al- 
phonsus prophesies recovery of Mgr. 
Nicodemi’s brother, an advocate in 
Rome, M. of Nola, 1759 

Rome, English College 

Romito, Brother Francis Antony 
(d. 1722, entered Congregation 1744, 
d. 1807), 242; June 30, 1744, with 
Brother Francis Tartaglione, he 
assists Father Sarnelli to die, 246; 
present on mission of Foggia, Dec. 
1745, n. 280; evidence as to Alphon- 
sus’ daily life, 658; and as to his 
poverty, 674; and v. Vol. II. 

Romuald, Brother . ; ; : 

Rosa, de, Joseph, of Nocera, penitent 
of Muscari’s, Rome, 1748, 348; a 
subdeacon, an angel, and a doctor 
in theology, 350; enters Redemp- 
torist noviciate, 1749, but leaves 
from ill health, 365; 415; after- 
wards Bishop of Policastro 


542-545 
n. 446 
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Rosary, the Saint’s devotion to, 43, 
396; recited every evening on his 
missions, 334- 

Rossi, Mgr. Casimie; Meeibicnon of 
Salerno, 200 . 

Rossi, Don John, ea at Con- 
tursi 287-289 

Rossi, John Baptist, Archpriest of 
Ripacandida, dies in odour of sanc- 
tity (c. 1740) . 

Rossi, Lorenzo iaionnas Prunes 
with him, M. of Angri, Nov. 1743) . 

Rossi, Teresa, his daughter, cures a 
sick man with Alphonsus’ garment . 

Rossi, Xavier, of Capua (0. 1706), 
enters Congregation as priest, 1733, 
143-4; helps to found Villa, 2d.; 
begins community of Villa alone 
with Alphonsus, May 1734, 146 (by 
mistake in text written March) ; 
presides over building, 147, 151; 
regular noviciate begins in Villa, 
1735, 1573 helps to found Ciorani, 
Mar. 5, 1736, 1743 and presides 
over building there, 192, 198, 199 ; 
vow of perseverance, July 21, 1740, 
203 ; weak health, 208 ; present at 
chapter of May 1743, which elects 
Alphonsus Rector Major, 227-8 ; 
270 ; Consultor-General and Rector 
of Ciorani, 1749, 371-2 ; Dec. 1751, 
recovers by obedience from Alphon- 
sus when at point of death, 471 ; 
Alphonsus’ retreat, Ciorani, Holy 
Week, 1755 (called by mistake in 
text 1754),470; his death at Ciorani, 
Jan. 12, 1758, n. 471, 539-40; his 
charitable but naturally choleric 
character, his way of overcoming it, 
540 ; other references : 619 ; 626 

Rota, Prince and Princess, help the 
building of Caposele, 1746 

Rule, Redemptorist, substantially 
the same as the Redempptoristine 
Rule (see below), as shown in Vision 
to Maria Celeste, 1725, 65; and 
elaborated by Mgr. Falcoia and St. 
Alphonsus, 110-12, 121-2, 138, 158 
(constitutions not yet written in 
1738, says Villani, 195) ; chapter of 
1743, after Falcoia’s death, decide 
that organised constitutions shall be 


238 


646 


290 
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Rule, Redemptorist—contd. 


drawn up, 228-9. (The Rule had 
been probably completed, 1739.) 
Card. Spinelli reports on it for 
Papal approval, 1748, 336-346. It 
is put in order in Rome by Villani, 
Sanseverino, and Muscari, Dec. 
1748, as revisers for Sergio, revisers 
for Puzzolani, revisers for Card. Bes- 
0zzi, 353 ; and approved by the Holy 
Sée,, Heb... 25; 1749, 9359: ini this 
revision certain changes introduced 
by Falcoia were eliminated, and the 
Rule was thus unconsciously brought 
more in accord with the original re- 
velation of Maria Celeste, 353-4. 
The Constitutions were further elabo- 
rated in the chapter of 1749, 372; 
and that of 1764, v. Vol. II., 155 sqq. 
For sketch of the Rule v. 336-46. 
St. Alphonsus sent several summaries 
of the Rule for royal authorisation, 
€.2.) In 1736, 166-7; and in 1747 309-310 
Rule, Redemptoristine, made known 
to Maria Celeste (ae¢. 28) in vision, 
feast of Corpus Christi, 1725, and 
written down by her, 65-6; the MS. 
cures a demented nun, 67 ; the new 
rule adopted in general by the nuns 
of Scala (Pentecost), May 13, 1731 
(by mistake in text written May 23), 
773 though the full details not yet 
settled by Falcoia—-zb.; Mgr. Guer- 
riero, Bishop of Scala, consents that 
Falcoia shall draw up a new tule, 
assisted by Alphonsus, 1731, 78. The 
new rule is given up at Scala from 
1738 (or ’9) to 1741, and all copies 
of it burnt except one, which Sisters 
Mary Raphael and Angela (the two 
sisters de Vito) managed to hide. 
This was due to a party, headed by 
the old superior, and supported pro- 
bably by Mgr. Santoro, the Bishop. 
He died however in 1741, and the 
Redemptoristine rule was restored. It 
was approved by the Holy See, June 
8, 1750, 374. The constitutions writ- 
ten by Mgr. Falcoia were approved 
by Mgr. Blaise Chiarelli, Bishop of 
Scala, in 1762 (Vol. II., 179). 


Rule for Seminaries (written origin- 


Page 


ally for Nola) Dec. 1756. : n. 541 


Ruscigno, Aniello (J. 1725, enters 
noviciate as priest early in 1751, pr. 
Get.2,/-1751, @. Nocera, May a7; 
1755), 410; kills himself helping 
Alphonsus with his A/oral Theology 
(1751-5), 451-2; 566 

Ruspoli, Savieth witness of ate 


of seminary of Nola, after its conver- - 


sion by Alphonsus (Dec. 1756) 
Ruvo, near Muro in Lucania, birthplace 
of Dominic Blasucci, Mar. 5, 1732 . 


Ss 
Sabbatini, P., of 2iz Operariz, his 
testimony to the fathers’ work at 
Scala, 1740 : , : 
Saccardi, Cajetan (/. 1736, ae 1756, 


d. 1794) . . n. 


Sacco, P., O.P., ete censor, p56 

Sacraments, Last, received by Saint, 
Aug. 1726 (aet. 29), 40 ; and v. Vol. 
Malis 


369 


189 


679 
554 


Sacred Heart, devotion tothe . n.571 
Sagliano, Lewis, appealed to by the 
Saint to obtain aS authorisation, 
1753-4" . . . - 443-444 
Saint-Cyran, 377 sqg. 459 
Saint-Laurence, Richard of . 393 
- Salerno city, 58; 172; 230; novena of 
Assumption, 1755, cure of Emanuela, 
472-33; M. Jan, 1758, 537-9 . 563 
Archdiocese. M. of Vietri, Nov. 1736, 
177; missions early in 1741, 213; 
1742-3, five missions (?), 236; 240; 
287; 204 nese3 
Salerno, Archbishops of, Nn.) 1933 
177 3015657, *; 10S e420 ee 20 2e 4 pae 
Salmanticenses (Carmelite  theo- 
logians of Salamanca) . 4 149 
‘Salutary Advice’ 381 
Salvian 600 
S. Agatha in Apulia ee Bose 
M. Jan. 1746 5 ; : 282 
S. Agatha of the Goths 80 
|S. Agmnello, Alphonsus’ residence 
during great Neapolitan mission, 
L7AL-2" ; : ; 202-220 


* The letter of the Saint's given on p. 443, para: 3, 


I. 3, as Oct. 3, 1753, should be Oct. 30. 


S. Angelo a Cupolo (Beneventum), 
foundation of, 1755, 489-97 ; Death 
of Bro. John Muratori, Sept. 5, 
1759, 494; Villani first Superior, 

_ April 6, 1755, 491, 509; noviciate 
transferred there (1762 ?), 627; 
Father Rizzi dies there in odour of 
sanctity, Jan. 6, 1771, n. 408 . 

Archpriest of, friendly 

S. Angelo in grotta (Nocera), aauae 
May 30, 1744, in favour of the fathers 

S. Angelo, Bridge of, Rome 

S. Angelo, Monte (So/ofra), 
(Sorrento) 

S. Chiara, Royal Ghaitiie: of, pas 
n. 439; and wv. Vo). II. 

S. Cipriano. M. Jan., 1739 

S. Domenico, chapel, Nocera, 233-4 - 

S. Egidio (Nocera), novena, Sept. 1743 

S. Eufemia in Calabria, native town of 
Francis Pentimalli, 409; his voca- 
tion, 1750, 2d.; his death there on 
his way to Sicily, Oct. 18, 1761 

S. Euphemia is near Mazda, victory of 
1806, and Pizzo (tragedy of 1815), 
and the scene of Crassus’ lines round 
Spartacus, B.C. 73 . 

S. Felice (Nocera), Contaldi Pa aely 
P.P., afterwards di Maio, 231; 241; 
255-2 4. ; A : . ; 

S. Giorgio (Salerno). M. Mar. 1738, 
187; (parish of Afragdla). M. 
May 1741, 213; Ren. Feb. 1742, 
216; R. Feb. 1737, Carmelite nuns 
of S. Giorgio (doc. of Salerno) 

S. Giorgio, Congregation of, Naples, 
Alphonsus tells Cardinal Sersale, 
June 18, 1754, that it has fallen off 
from its former fervour . 

S. Giovanni a Teduccio. 
1742 : : ; 

S. Giovanni in Fiore: Abbey in com- 
mendam* of Prince della Rocca, 


639 ; 


M. May 


LPRES t+ : : 
S. Lazzaro (diocese of mipaleie M. 
Nov. 1733 . 
S. Lorenzo. M. Jan. Lee 


S. Lucia (diocese of Cava—Megr. oe 
nic de’ Liguori, the Saint’s uncle, 
Bishop). M. Feb. 1737, vocation of 
Fathers Villani and Cafaro, 178-9 


* Written 72 conzanendum in text. 


n. 
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491 


561 


561 


263 


178 


593 


216 


| 
i 


|S. Maria d’ Aiello, Afragola. 


| S. Sophia, church of, Ciorani (1736) 


M. 

May 1741 (opening of the great 
Neapolitan mission) ; 

S. Maria de’ Monti, house bine Al- 
phonsus and his companions spent 
their holiday, early in 1730 

S. Maria d’ Ogliara (dioc. of Salerno). 
M. Jan. 1743. 4 : 

S. Maria del Vignanello, near Villa, 
184256 

S. Marco, parish of Aftagi 
1741 : ; F 

S. Matteo, Niger) M. aa 1744 
(2 Nov. 1743), 238-9; vocation 
thereat of James di Nola, Dean of 
the cathedral . 5 

S. Menna, domicile of Dr. Zoppi, hae 
factor of Caposele (1746) 

S. Pietro, district of Montuori. 
Oct. 1742 : 

S. Salvatore, given in text as .s M. ae 
40. Lam unable to verify it . 

San Salvatore, or of the Most Holy 
Saviour—new name given to the 
convent of Scala on its adoption of 
the new (Redemptoristine) rule, May 
13, 1731 (Pentecost)—by mistake in 
text, p. 77, written May 23—77-9; 
the Institute of men founded Nov. 
9, 1732, was also called the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Saviour, 
the name being changed to Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
on the approbation of the Rule by 
the Holy See, Feb. 25, 1749, 359; 
the nuns of St. Saviour were ap- 
proved as the Order of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, June 8, 1750. 

S. Sebastiano. M. Nov. 26, 1741 

S. Severino (a) Benedictine monas- 
tery, Naples, Benedict de’ Liguori, 
O.S.B., the Saint’s brother, Novice- 
master there, dies young. ? 

(2) Town near Ciorani (diocese of 
Salerno), its country gentlemen come 
to the inauguration retreat given by 
Alphonsus at Ciorani, Mar. 1736, 
176; Villani born there, Feb. 7, 
1706, 179; drought in San Seve- 
rino district, July 1740, Alphonsus’ 
prayers at Acquarola bring rain 


M. May 


M. 
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59-61 


236 


236 


196 


374 


197*198 
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S. Stefano, church of, Amalfi. 
Nov. 1756 

Sanseverino, Mer., Bishop of tee 
marano, holds Alphonsus’ stirrup ; 
vocation of Joseph Piccardi in con- 


(M. 


sequence. : ‘ 
Sanseverino, Francis,’ . 1723, voca- 
tion, Aug. 1743, 241; sent by 


Alphonsus (as novice ?) to obtain 
authorisation of Nocera from minis- 
ters, July 1744, 254; sent to Iliceto, 
Mar. 1745—text says as missionary, 
but if he was 20 when he joined in 
1743, as stated on p. 241, he was 
only 22 now, and therefore not yet a 
priest, 272; owing to the rigours of 
Iliceto he left the Congregation 
(? end of 1746—ae?. 23), 298, and 
joined the Prt Oferarit, 2b.; he gave 
great help in obtaining the approba- 
tion of the Congregation in Rome, 
1748-9, 351-4; Alphonsus writes to 
him not to allow Muscari to do 
harm in Rome after his desertion, 
end of 1751, 424; Sanseverino is 
made later on Archbishop of Pal- 
ermo, 298, and w. Vol. II.; his sor- 
row: at having caused pain to the 
Saint by leaving the Congregation . 


Santorelli, Constantine (¢. 17309, dr. 
1759, @. 1783), trials of his vocation, 
175778. : 

Santorelli, Doctor of Ogle and 
life-long friend of the fathers, 467 ; 
describes Alphonsus’ devotion at 
mission of 1746, 288-9; his son 
enters noviciate, but has no voca- 
tion (1755), 467; he attends P. 
Cafaro on his death-bed, Aug. 1753, 
481; and P. Latessa, Aug. 1754 


Santorelli, P., S.J., rari three 
sermons at Troia 


Santoro, Mgr., Bishop of Scala, 1732- 
41, a friend of Tosquez and not very 
friendly to Falcoia or the Redemp- 
toristine Rule, which probably under 
his auspices was abolished in the 
convent of Scala from 1738-41, 105; 
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363 


351 


613 


484 


270 


109 Pre Deh Tbh oes eRe 
Saraceno. M. in Calabria end of 
1757 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 531, 532 


Saragnano. N. July 1755. Multi- 
plication of food at Francis Mari’s . 
Sarnelli, JZgr. Andrew, Bishop of 
Muro, brother of Baron Angelo and 
uncle of Januarius and his brothers. 
Angelo, Baron, brother of preceding 
and head of the family, has eight 
children, three of them priests, wel- 
comes fathers to Ciorani, 1736, 172- 
6; afterwards quarrels with Falcoia 
about feudal homage, 1742, 224; 
but Alphonsus succeeds in making 
peace later on (1743 ?), n. 224 

Andrew, son of preceding, secular 
priest, and founder of house -of 
Ciorani, Oct. 17, 1735, gives his 
vineyard, 172-3; 199; Brother 
Joachim and the rain, 203-4; 
2243 3253 438; dies April 1756 . 

Dominic, brother of preceding, not 
very friendly to fathers—v. Alphon- 
sus’ letter to Andrew Sarnelli, 
Feb. 10, 1748 

Francis, brother of preceding —his 
attitude uncertain—zé. 

Januarius, brother of preceding, 172; 
early friend of Alphonsus, 43; who 
writes his life (1752), 247, 467; 0. 
at Naples, 1702, studies law, and a 
member or convictor of the Chinese 
College, 1726—present when the 
house is struck by lightning (v. 
Ripa’s memoirs), July 13, 1729, 54; 
ordained priest, 1732, joins Propa- 
ganda, 132; P. Manulio, S.J., sends 
him to Falcoia ; takes part in mis- 
sion of Ravello, the second mission 
of the new Congregation, June 1733, 
132-3; he defends Alphonsus in 
Naples and joins the Congregation 
himself, Aug. 1733, 134; Sept. 
preaches novena of ‘the Crucifix,’ 
Scala—zd.,° remains at Scala, May 
1734, under Romano, when Alphon- 
sus goes to new foundation of Villa, 
146; he gives missions with Alphon- 
sus early in 1735 on the coast of 
Amalfi, 151. Mote.—On p. 180 
these are called the mzsston at Villa 
by mistake. Soon after he falls 
sick and returns to Naples for the 
rest of his life, Ap. 1735—June 1744, 
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Sarnelli—conid. 


180; his great work against public 
immorality in Naples, 1736-8, 180- 
1; 192; 195; he is not present 
at vow of perseverance, July 21, 
1740, 203; he gets Cardinal Spinelli 
to order the great mission of the 
Neapolitan villages, and in spite of 
Falcoia’s opposition to place Alphon- 
sus at the head of it, 205-220; when 
Alphonsus returns to Ciorani, Aug. 
1742, Sarnelli takes his place as 
head of the missions, 219; his zeal 
for popularising mental prayer, 205-6; 
221; he is not present at Chapter of 
May 1743, which elected Alphonsus 
Rector Major, and took the vows of 
religion, 228; did he make these 
vows privately ?—his last illness and 
death, June 30, 1744, assisted by 
Brothers Francis Tartaglione and 
Francis Antony Romito, 244-7 ; in- 
scription on his picture, 247; de- 
clared Venerable, 1874—12b. 
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Nicholas, brother of preceding and 


afterwards baron. Alphonsus in 
letter of Feb. 10, 1748, above 
quoted, in which he expresses ap- 
prehension as to Dominic, says he 
has no fear of Nicholas, who is in- 
clined to piety. Later on, however, 
he must have stifled this inclination, 
for he became the most bitter per- 
secutor of the Congregation—v. 
Vol. II. ‘the Sarnelli lawsuit.’ For 
some time, however, he was friendly, 
and in the great retreat at Ciorani 
of 1755 (not 1754 as in text) he 
lodged retreatants in his castle, 
470-1 ; that isif he was then master, 
for he only became head of the 
family on Andrew’s death the next 
year, 1756, 548; on which event 
he began a quarrel which grew in 
1759 into the interminable lawsuit 
which lasted till 1783 (24 years), 
548; 614-5; and v. Vol. II. 
Sarno. A clergy retreat and a visit to 
the barber under obedience, 1748, 
401; M. Dec. 1749-Jan. 1750; 
conversion of brigands, vocation 


Sarno—cozid. 


of Peter Volpicelli and Stephen 
Liguori . ir : . . 
Saturday devotions in honour of Our 
Lady. Alphonsus fasts on Saturday 
as a young priest, 43 ; and all his 
life (even by vow), as did his com- 
panions, 624-53; cf. : : : 
Sauvage, P., S.J., reputed author of 
La réalité du projet de Bourg: 
Fontaine, which appeared anony- 
mously 1756, the supposed Jansenist 


plot being 1621. : : n. 


Savastano, Neapolitan missionary 
(great mission 1741-2), afterwards 
Bishop of Brindisi . : 

Savastano, Canon (?the same per- 
son), ecclesiastical censor, 1748, ap- 
proves the first edition of the A/ora/ 
Theology 

Savignano, 183; ? M. Diarch ais 

Scala. In 1719 Falcoia and Filangieri 
of the Pez Operartz reorganise a con- 
servatorium at Scala, on the mount- 
ains behind Amalfi, and give it the 
rule of St. Francis of Sales, 64 ; 
Sister Mary Joseph Schiraci, ‘a lady 
of mature age,’ who afterwards gave 
trouble, is appointed superior, and a 
number of new postulants join the 
new community, which is inaugu- 
rated May 20, 1720 (Pentecost), 
among them being the two sisters 
de Vito— Matilda (Mary Raphael) 
and Teresa (Mary Angela del Cielo), 
a third sister, Eleanora, also a saint, 
coming much later (1736). In 1724 
Sister Maria Celeste (Julia Cros- 
tarosa, b. Oct. 31, 1696) also joined, 
65. Just before Ascension, 1725, 
the last-named had her vision of the 
Institute, 24.; for the troubles which 
followed, v. 66-69. In the spring or 
summer of 1730 Alphonsus and his 
companions went for their holiday 
to Santa Maria de’ Monti, 58-61. 
In Sept. he preaches the novena of 
the crucifix and gives a retreat to 
the convent, 71-3; on Oct. 2 Fal- 
coia was preconised, and Oct. 8 con- 
secrated in Rome Bishop of Castel- 
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Scala—conid. 


lamare, v. 69, 74; on May 13 
(written 23 by mistake in text) 1731 
(Pentecost) the nuns of Scala adopted 
the new rule, 77; and on Aug. 6 
(Transfiguration) the new habit, 79 ; 
on Nov. 9, 1732, the Congregation 
of missionaries was begun, probably 
in a hospice belonging to the con- 
vent, where its confessor, Peter 
Romano, already lived, 110; Al- 
phonsus’ companions left him, April 
1733, 124-5; and Maria Celeste 
left her convent, May 25 of the same 
year, 128 ; Alphonsus, Sportelli, and 
Vitus Curtius remove to the Casa d’ 
Anastasio in the summer of 1733, 
137; the monastery for men at 
Scala was abandoned Aug. 25, 1738, 
189. About the same time the nuns 
gave up the new rule, led by Sister 
Mary Schiraci, till 1741, when peace 
was restored. This is not men- 
tioned in the text, but it is import- 
ant, as no doubt it was one of the 
factors which led to the fathers 
leaving Scala. In 1749 and 1750 
the two institutes were approved by 
the Holy See, v. Au/e. For other 
events at Scala in the years 1725- 
1750 vw. text, 65-141, 182-90; Fal- 
coia is reconciled with the convent 
on their restoring the Rule, and visits 
them, Christmas 1741, his prayer 
all night before the altar, 223-4; 
Sarnelli’s dying letters to Mary 
Angela (de Vito), his penitent, April 
1744, 245; approbation of nuns’ 


rule, June 8, 1750, 372-4; other 
references: 509-10; 519; 528; 
605 : : é : : @a(004 


Scala, Bishops of, Nicholas Guer- 
viero (a former professor of Naples), 


1718-32, 60; 71-78. : ; AoiOs 
Sha Santoro {Minim), 1732-41, 
105; 115 


Blaise Be (priest ag Naples), 
Nov. 1742-65—approves nuns’ con- 
stitutions, 1762(?), vw. Vol. II. 
179. The first and third of these 
were very friendly to both branches 
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| Scala, Bishops of—conid. 


of the Institute and the new rule, 
but Mgr. Santoro was not. 
Scalea, in Calabria. M. 1757. Renee 
Schiavi, Villa degli, near Formicola 
(diocese of Caiazzo). The name 
since Garibaldi’s time has been 
changed to Lzdberz, though the old 
name meant Town of the Sclaves, 
not slaves. Here St. Anselm wrote 
Cur Deus homo in his exile of 1008. 
Foundation made 1733, 142-9; 
given up, 1737, 182-6; the demons 
rejoice, 190; Alphonsus proposes to 
start a Juvenate there, 1735, but 
Falcoia disapproves, 156; it is 
started however, but fails for want 
of subjects, 157-8; other references, 
bye : : : FSIS 
Schools in the Institute. Manna- 
rini wishes secondary schools, Al- 
phonsus only primary, 111; Sarnelli 
does not like teaching, 133; Sportelli 
teaches for several years, 132; as 
does Brother Januarius Rendina, 
156; failure of proposed Juvenate, 
1735 157-158 
Scissors. The banllaites of Amalfi 
follow Alphonsus with scissors (M. 
Nov. 1756) . : : 524 
Scruples. The Saint suffers fou rhage 
all his life, especially before his con- 
version, 25-6; and asa young priest, 
44; but they do not injure his work, 
45. For his terrible sufferings from 
scruples in his old age, vw. Vol. II. 


Sele, River, Caposele at its source. n. 287 
Selva for priests, shea: 1760, an- 
alysis 599-605 


Seminaries, Pes written originally 


for Nola, Dec. 1756 n. 541 
Reformation of that of Nola, Dec. 
1756 "Git, 540-543 


For the Saint’s satieals to ordinandi 
v. list of missions and retreats in ap- 
pendix. Many of his novices came 
from seminaries, see the story of their 
vocations passim. His fathers not 
to direct seminaries, 657; for his 
own seminary when Bishop of St. 
Agatha, v, Vol. II, 
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Sergio, P. of the Piz Operariz, reviser 
of the Rule in Rome, at first hostile, 


then won over by Sanseverino 352-353 
Sersale, Canon, afterwards Arch- 

bishop of Sorrento, visits Sarnelli 

when dying, June 1744 . : 246 
Sersale, Cardinal, Archbishop af 


- Naples (1754-75), n. 246, 502; trans- 
- ferred from Tarentum, 503; not a 

strong man, 70; friendly relations 

with Alphonsus, 503-6; 552; 556. 

Later on he was one of the most 

prominent of the Crown Cardinals, 

and was the candidate of the Spanish 

Court for the Papacy, on Clement 

XITI.’s death, 1769, v. Vol. II. 
Servillo, Clement, a famous brigand, 

converted at M. of Gragnano, June 

1751 ‘ ae 408 
Sicily, conquered by ee Carice Hee 

the Austrians, 1734, 168 ; the fathers 

‘make a foundation at Girgenti, 1761, 

558-65; a play during a mission 656-657 
Siesta, note on : n. 659 
Silvester Tosquez, v. Posqhies 
Simioli, Canon, appointed by Car- 

dinal Spinelli to examine the Rule of 

Alphonsus’ Congregation, 1748, 330, 

and v, Vol. II. 
Sinnichio, severe theologian 665 
Siviglia, Dominic (0. 1730, ene 

May 27, 1751; left to join Muscari, 

Oct. 15, 1751, was forgiven and re- 


professed, April 29, 1752, ad. at 

Pagani, 1797), 366; the Muscari 

incident, Oct. 1751 419-424 
Slaves, Mussulman, 12 : Bt 63 
Society of Doctors, Naples . . 664 


Society of Jesus, v. Jesuits. 

Solofra, 199; native place of Jerome 
Ferrazzano, a holy student (@ 1756) 639 

Sorrento, 230; Archbishop of, 224 . 246 

South Africa, Alphonsus wishes to go 


there, 1734, 149-50 . : 533 
Spain . ‘ . 668 
Spanish maiience: 3 in Naples ( Siac 

1708) . , ; : n. 591 
Spanish soldier, ax ee ; . 596 


Sparano, Canon Joseph, praises Al- 
phonsus’ Moral Theology, 1748, 335; 
as eccles. reviser praises Alphonsus’ 
work against deists, 1756, 507-8; 


VOLS 


Sparano, Canon Joseph—covid. 


Alphonsus’ letter to him about his 
work treating of the Index, 1759, 554; 550 

Spera, Cajetan (4. July 17, 1730, pvo- 
Jessed 1749, left to join Muscari, 
Oct. 15, 1751, and was received 
back repentant and reprofessed the 
next day, Oct. 16, 1751, d. at Pagani, 
Mar. 18, 1762, aet. 31),* 363 ; 410- 
424; of. Siviglia, supra. 

Spinelli, Cardinal, Archbishop of 
Naples, 1735-53, and Prefect. of 
Propaganda 1736-63; Neapolitan 
village missions of 1741-2, 205-22 : 
he protects the foundation of Nocera, 
1745, 259-62 ; 308; reports in favour 
of Papal approbation of Alphonsus’ 
Congregation, 328-44; 349; 352 
489; leaves. Naples for Rome, 
Jubilee of 1750, 502; resigns his 
see, 1753, 20.; unpopular in Naples 
because he wished to introduce Holy 
Office, 17507. 3 ‘ ; ne 502. 

Spinoza : , i . 506 

Spiritual Cun ersation . 668 and n. 

Sportelli, Ven. Cesare, under the 
direction of Mgr. Falcoia from his 
earliest years, who kept before him 
the thought of the future institute, 
1063 becomes a lawyer, and agent 
to the Marquis of Vasto, 2d.; goes to 
Seala, 1733, 1313; and is catechist 
on the second mission, Ravello, 
June, 1733, 1333 146; leftat Scala, 
1734, when Alphonsus goes to Villa, 

146 ; difficulty about his ordination, 
151, 1553 ordained by Falcoia, 1737, 
156, 179; at Villa on its abandon- 
ment, 1737, 182; Ciorani, 1738, 
192 ; vow of perseverance, July 21, 
1740, 203; he is ill at Vico with 
Falcoia, and from there writes Fal- 
coia’s answer to Card. Spinelli, 1741, 
209-12 ; Alphonsus writes him about 
his return, June 22, 1742, 219 ; he is 
with Falcoia, Mar, 15, till his death, 
April 20, 1743, 224-6; on Mar, 24 
he writes that the Congregation is 
to keep the 25th of March in a 
* In the Appendix—No. 43—the date of his profession 
is put in the wrong column. 
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Sportelli, Ven. Cesare—conid. Stefano, di, Canon, present at M. of 
: Amalfi, Nov. 1756, 520; eye-witness 
special way (and every 25th ?), 224 ; of Alphonsus being raised in the air 
Chapter of May 1743, which elects in Ahespalpat 57). eee n. 521 
Alphonsus Rector Major, B24 s Stephen, St. (00. A.D. 31 rs his blood 
Sportelli made President of the liquefies in Alphonsus’ presence in © 
Chapter, 228 ; Alphonsus hopes Spor- convent of St. Gaudioso, Naples, 
telli will be Rector Major, 227 ; he is Mar. 1759 , . ; . 548 
sent to be first superior of Nocera, Stephen, Brother 129 


1743, 229; 233; July 18, 1744, he 
forestalls the enemies of the founda- 
tion and opens the church, 253; 260; 
2643; 2703; his success at the mis- 
sion of Accadia by a sermon on Our 
Lady, Nov. 1745, 275 ; 281; Presi- 
dent of Chapter of 1746, Ciorani, 
342 ; he inaugurates Caposele, 1747, 
291 ; he has astroke of paralysis on 
the mountains and is found by brig- 
ands, from henceforth he can do no 
more active work, Dec. 1748, 292 ; 
342; ill at Ischia, 1749 (?), 367; 
Consultor-General, 1749, 371 ; dies 
at Pagani, April 19, 1750, 404; de- 
clared venerable, Dec. 4, 1899, 404; 
418 ; 482 : : 540 
Sportelli, Signora, mother of the pre- 

ceding, a penitent of Falcoia’s, 106; 

being left a widow she became a 

nun—Sister Marianna—and was su- 

perior of the conservatorium founded 

by Falcoia at Castellamare, n. 161 ; 

here she died a holy death in 1737, 

assisted by Fathers Mazzini and 

Villani, her son perhaps being not 

yet a priest. 

Stanislaus, St. (1550-68), his feast, 
Nov. 13, special patron of the 
novices of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, and his feast a 
recreation day in the noviciate houses, 

n. 348; Villani, novice master, on 
going to Rome for the approbation 
of the Rule, 1748, makes a special 
visit to his shrine, as he writes to his 
own novice master, Mazzini, 348 ; 
Brother Blasucci (in Congregation 
1750-2) reminds those who see him 


of St. Stanislaus, 473. 4 . 76 
Statistics of clergy in the Two Sici- 
lies, c. 1750—1I44,000_ . . n. 152 


Stilo, foundation made in Calabria, 
1790, n. 532, v. Vol. II. 
Sto bene, Brother Blasucci . ; P47 
Storms at sea, 58; 63; 559-60. 563-564 
Striano, Vincent, lector, led astray 
by pride, 635 ; leaves Congregation, 
dies of cancer, received back on his 
deathbed : : : ; : 636 
Students, 631-52; ‘oly lives and 
— deaths of students—Blasucct(1'750-2), 
473-6; Zabbati (1750-3), 478-80; 
Angelo Picone (1752-4), 484-7 ; Per- 
razzano (1754-6), 639-40 ; de Gattis 
(1754-8), 641-2; Felix Cancer (1756- 
59), 642-3 ; Dominic Telesca (1759- 
61), 643-4—for Vincent Luonopane, 
v. Vol. II.; Alphonsus tells the stu- 
dents of his own conversion (Aug. 28, 
1723),n. 313 “dns scare for their 
health, 637; ‘‘I wish them to be 
strong in health, and I don’t mind 
their losing two hours’ study,” let- 
ter of July 15, 1757, 637; they are 
to have at least an hour’s remission 
in the evening, 26.; thecr order of 
the day, 638; ball playing allowed 
till r76z, and the Saint umpired . 639 


Studies, 412-4 631 sq. 
Suarez : ; : Mean 635 
Subdiaconate received by Alphonsus, 

Sept '2;.7 7250 : : : pease 
Superior-General, Alphonsus elected, 

May 1743. : : : (t.228 


T 
Taffia, jurist, Naples, compiles a digest 
of Neapolitan law called Jus Regnit 6 


Tamangi, Vincent, student, leaves 
Congregation : : : 645-647 


Tannoia, Antony,* the historian (0. 
Oct. 26, 1724, at Bari, professed 
Dec. 8,-1747, @.-at Iliceto, Mar. 
12, 1808), n, 280; vocation, 1746 
(aet. 19), 298; his description as a 
novice of the hardships of Iliceto, 
1746-7, 297-9; his resolutions as a 
student, 1748-51, 415; his reminis- 
cences of de Meo, 427-9; novice- 
master, 1752, 477-80; n. 5003 novi- 
ciate transferred to Iliceto, 1755, 
546; to Nocera, 1756, 547; 592; 
5953 619-233 n. 635; 644; 653-5; 
656; 658; 667; and w. Vol. II. 

Tanucci, Bernard, Marquis, 4. at 
Stia, 1698, in power, 1734-76, 169- 
7© 3 180; 208 ; 306-7; 3245 329; 
head of regency, 1759, 549-50; v. 
Vols TI: 

Tarentum, Falcoia tries to realise his 
idea of the Congregation by uniting 
twelve priests there, but they dis- 
perse (1712 ?), 643; Sersale, Bishop 
of Brindisi and then Tarentum 
before going to Naples, 1754 . 

Tartaglione, Francis, Brother (tailor 
of Capua), 182; vocation, May 1737, 
193 ; vow of perseverance, July 21, 
1746, 203; vows of religion, May 
1743, 228 ; appointed to new founda- 
tion of Nocera, 1742, 233; goes to 
assist Falcoia dying, Mar. 1743, 224; 
assists Father Sarnelli to die, June 
1744, 246; with Alphonsus in Naples, 
1747(at the dentist) 321; goesto Rome 


with Villani for approbation of Rule, * 


Oct. 1748, 347-362; blessed together 
with all his relations, Feb. 1749, by 
Benedict XIV., 361; with Alphonsus 
in Naples, 1751, 434; his fault and 
repentance, 1752,618-20. This proves 
conclusively that the author is mis- 
taken in commencing p. 432, line 3, 
In January, 1752, instead of Jan. 
1757, and putting the events of the 
following pages in that year. On p. 
434 (Sept. ?) Brother Francis is with 
the Saint in Naples, but at that time 
in 1752 he was stripped of the habit 
and going through another noviciate 
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* Another account says 4. Sept. 26, 1727, professed | 


Feb. 2, 1748. 


_ Teresa (Teresina) de’ Kisuovie sister 


Tartaglione, Francis—condd. 


at Ciorani. He finds out an adven- 

turer at the post office, 1761, 558; 

death, Mar. 21, 1774, Naples; buried 

at Nocera, 620; and v. Vol. II. 
Tartiglione. By an oversight this in- 

correct spelling is retained, pp. 193, 

22AR 2 52s SAO Ope 220 ess cit -1S 

corrected 5 . n. 355 
Tarugi, Cardinal Francis, of fe Oratory, 
637-638 


his advice to his nephew 


Teano (Donato’s old community, 107) ; 


first house of Mannarini’s, 1733, 124; 
and last (comes to an end, 1860), 
Nol2oo% < : . . 
Telesca, Dominic (4. Roe 20, 1738," 
professed May 15, 1760, @. in odour 
of sanctity at Ciorani, June 30, 1761 
(aet. 21), 639 . 643-644 
Telesca, Theodosius (leaves Cong.). 644 
Telese, Bishop of, Mer. Pi:lip 
Gentzle, the master of aie (Feb. 
1757) 
Tepidity, coat ek falls” into some, 
(ae¢. 25), 17; those who are called to 
his Stee ace are called to be 
saints—circular of Aug. 8, 1754 
Teresa, St. (1515-1582), to whom Al- 
phonsus had a special devotion. He 
headed his letters J.M.J.T., quoted 
her continually in his ascetical writ- 
ings, and wrote a novena in her 
honour.—The Congregation keeps 
her feast as a double of the first 
class with the Carmelite office.—94 ; 
147; 153. In Mar. 1748 in a mis- 
sion in the Church of the Holy Ghost, 
Naples, the Saint got into trouble 
with Tanucci by quoting a saying of 
St.Teresa’s that God grants audience 
more easily than kings, 328-9; other 
references, 405; 499; 582; 588; 
605 ; n. 617 


164 


526 


464 


of Alphonsus, marries Duke of 
Presensanzo . : : ; ene 2 
Teresa de’ Liguori, daughter of 
Francis de’ (6. 1700 ?), 
sought in marriage for Alphonsus 


Liguori 


* Written Nov. 30 in the printed list, No. 98, by 
mistake, 
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Teresa de’ Liguori—conid. 


by his father, 1716(?).. The in- 
tended marriage broken off; she 
becomes a Carmelite, 1719, and 
dies a holy death, Oct. 30, 1724; 
Alphonsus writes a sketch of her 
life, 1761 : d » 14-15 
Teresa de’ Vito SHE Mara Angela 
de] Cielo), also called Mary . 188, 373 
Terillus. Antony Terrill, S.J. n. 446 
Terlizzi. M.Jan..1727. . : Si se 
Testa, Mathew, missionary of Propa- 
ganda and friend of Alphonsus, 
212; 218; 2203; 324; 3283 409; 
afterwards Grand Almoner, and one 
of the prime causes of the great 
disaster of the Regolamento, 1779- 
ey ec ao Ko) Bey 6 Se 
Theatines, founded 1524 by St. Caje- 
tan (1480-1547) and John Peter 
Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV. 
(1555-9), 153- , ‘ool 
Theatres. Alphonsus acer: Levine 
gone to them, 17; takes off his 
spectacles at opera, 18; v. Vol. II. 
Thebaid . 285 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Gee cath 
3333 3583 4133 4523 4565; 581 . 600 


Thomism, note on . : n. 579 
Tiber, Falcoia’s vision of Congregation 
on banks of Tiber . ‘ 64 


Tipaldi, Nicholas, priest of Neer? 
benefactor to the foundation, 1742. 231 


Tobias : : S02 
Tonsure vend by Munsee ne 
23,1724 : 4 36 


Toothache, ainvoneee a een to 
(1746), 288; (1747) 321; and v. 


Novell 32.7805 
Torchiato. R. 1736, death of a priest 

at Judica : : al 70 
Torchiati (? the same nice. M. Nov. 

IZsOy fey, = 407 


Torni, Julius, called Nicholas te the 
author, distinguished Superior of 
the Propaganda and friend of the 
Saint. He teaches Alphonsus theo- 
logy (1723-6), 333 523 533 573 
+8; opposes Alphonsus’ vocation 
to the Congregation, 92-6; but is 
converted and approves it later on 


Torni, Julius —covdd. 


(in 1732), 963; supports Alphonsus. 


when Propaganda wish to take away 
his benefice, 116-8 ; 130-1 3 150 ; 
1623; 328 
Torre Annunziata, on n Bay of Noelcs 
Torre del Greco, zd. ‘ 
Tortora, Bernard, vocation 1743, 


241; 270; 272; Alphonsus deter-— 


mines to send. him with Muscari to 


make a foundation in Rome, Sept. 


1751, 419; 4213; leaves Congrega- 
tion July 25, 1752 . : : < 


Tortora, Thomas, witness to mission 


of Angri, Nov. 1743 A . 
Tortora in Calabria. M. 1750 
Tosquez, Silvester, proposes to join 

Institute, 1732, 106-112 ; 114; I19; 


he visits the convent of Scala and 


creates divisions there, 108-9; 119- 
127% n.th4 : 5 
Tournely : sagt ay 
Tramonti. First mission of Redemp- 


torist Congregation, Jan. 1733 


(Donatus, St. Alphonsus, and Man- 
narini, with Vitus Curtius as lay- 
brother in attendance), 119; Man- 
narini founds a house there, 1733, 
124 . . 


Trappists, Sportelli wishes to join them | 


Treglia. M. Dec. 1735 : 
Tremoleto, royal demesne. The 
King hunting there, Jan. 1751 (not 
1752, as in text), sees Iliceto, and 
is told it has inherited 60,000 ducats 
Trevico, native place of Peter Petrella 


(b: 1726, pr..1748, d. 1771) < « 


2. 633 


Page 


528 
230 
230 


530 


163 


164 
292 


285 


Tricarico, Bp. of, Fortunatus Pinto 538-539 


Trogli v. Troyli. 

Troia, near Foggia, in Apulia, visited 
by Alphonsus, Dec. 1744, 270; 
Vitus Curtius sent there to ask for 
help for starving Iliceto, dies on the 
way back, July 1745, 274; great 
mission of Nov. 1745, 275-73 just 
before a sermon the Saint receives 
the news of his father’s death on 
Nov. 10, 276; beginning of voca- 
tion of the advocate Gaspar Cajone, 
at this time (4. 1722, pr. 1752, d. 


1809 : 3 i : . 409-410 


INDEX. 


Page 


Troia, Bishop of, Mer. James Ame- 
lius Cavaliert, g.v.. 1 3 303 39-40; 
69; 275; 281; Vol. II., n. 430. 
After, his death, Aug. II, 1726 (p. 
39), succeeded by JZgr. Faccolla . 89 
Troyli (written Trovli by mistake in 
text), Cistercian writer against the 
anti-clerical Peter Giannone 430-431 
True Spouse of Christ, the, Asce- 
tical work by St. Alphonsus for nuns 
appears 1760, 599 . — 605-606 
WUSCAlL Youn ie omeace ans eae) 170 


U 


Ubricoli. Villani says mass there on his 

way to Loretto, Mar. 1749, and gets 

a ride in a broken down carriage . 362 
University students, Alphonsus’ re- 


treat to, Mar. 1757 . was 524-525 
Urban VI., Pope (1378-89) 5 oF 23h 
Urban VIII., Pope (1623-44). = 258 


Vv 


Vacca, Dominic, priest of Eboli (dio- 
cese of Salerno), (4. 1720, Zr. 1747, 
@. 1761), vocation with his friend 


Joseph Landi. 294-295 
_Value of Neapolitan money . n. 199 
Vandals n. 441 


Vanvitelli, architect aon royal palace, 
Caserta, 439. _ The millions of its 
cost mentioned in the text were 
seven million ducats—£ 1,400,000, 
but this included the gigantic royal 
aqueduct which brought water to 
the palace from Monte Taburno (21 
miles). The aqueduct crosses the 
road from Naples to St. Agatha, 
two miles beyond Maddaloni, and 
is the entrance into the diocese of 
St. Agatha, mentioned Vol. II. p. 27, 
where on July 11, 1762, St. Alphon- 
sus first blessed his people. 

Vassall-Philips, Father, C.SS.R., 
life of St. Gerard Majella 

Vasto, Marquis of, Caesar Sportelli 
his agent, and Vitus Curtius his sec- 
retary, 1732. ° : . : 106 


n. 500 


767 


Page 
Vaughan, Father Edmund, C.Ss.R., 
translator of St. Alphonsus’ hymns n. 584 
Velletri, about twenty miles from 
Rome. Villani on his four days’ 
journey from Naples to Rome for 
the approbation of the Rule meets a 
Roman canon who tells him to go 
home, Nov. 1748 347-348 
Vendrochio, severe theologian . se 665 
Ventapane, Carmen of Maratea (dio- 
cese of Cassano), a charitable Cala- 
brian and distinguished doctor in 
Naples, 529; he inaugurates annual | 
missions in Calabria at his own 
expense, 1756, - 529-30; he cures 
the student Laurence Nigro (4. 1736, 
PERNT S65 PAN790). we . 665 
Verdesca, Angelo (4. 1732, pr. Fes 
left the Congregation, 1767), 660 ; 
witness of an ecstasy of the Saint’s, 


Jan. 1762, 663 4. Nn. 679 
Versailles, 430, 20 avai Be nt 420 
Vesuvius, 216 . ei hMl ake e220 
Vetteca. M. Feb. 1735 erg eure eae 5% 
Vianney, Blessed John Baptist, 

Curé of Ars, beatified Jan, 8, 1905, 

the perfect type of a secular priest n. 603 


Vico, Equense, baths, Falcoia and 
Sportelli at them, 1741 . 208- -209 
Vico, di, Matilda and Mary, 188 ; mis- 
take for de Veto. 
Vietri, near Salerno, population 1500. 
M. Nov. 1736, vocation of Majorino, ; 
177; the fathers embark there for 
Palermo, Sept. 1761, 5593 Jerome 
Ferrazzano at school there (ae¢. 14), 
T7ae oe sae. 639 
Vigilante, Mer., Bishop of Caen 
a true friend of the fathers—1733, | 
foundation of Villa, 143-6; rah PS Eaee 
abandonment of Villa, 183-5; 1745, 
he writes to the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars in defence mf 


the Nocera foundation . : 258 
Villa of the Prince della Riccia, an 
incident in Alphonsus’ boyhood . 3 


Villa degli Schiavi, v. Schzavi. 

Villani, Andrew, of the family of the 
Marquis of Polla, b. at San Severino 
near Salerno, Feb. 7, 1706, 1793 
ordained priest (1730?), first meet- 
ing with Alphonsus at Ciorani, 1737, 


168 INDEX. 
Page Page 
Villani, Andrew—contd. Vincent Ferrer, St. (1357-1419) 603 
Vincent de Paul, St. (1576-1660), 
enters Congregation soon after, 179 ; 308 ; 379; Sisters of, or Sisters of 
at Villa under Mazzini at its aban- Charity, take charge in 1765 of the 
donment, 1737, 182; at Ciorani, orphanage of Gaeta after its reform 
1738, 192; his evidence as to the by the fathers (1760-5) 556 
life there, 195-6 ; vow of persever- Vincentians, or Lazarists, or Fathers 
ance, July 21, 1740, 203; though of the Mission, 32; 231; 2593; 364; 
ill, 208, he goes to great Neapolitan 564. The Saint had a great regard 
mission, May 1741, with Alphonsus, for this fervent Congregation. He. 
212-15; Father Cafaro takes his will not found a house at Modugno, 
FRACES VOCE “N74 2k ees. at 1745, lest it should inconvenience 
Chapter of May 1743, 227-8; at their new house at Bari, 270-1 ; his 
Nocera during the troubles, June testimony to their fervour, 1756, 
1745, 261 ; on missions in Apulia, 516; Alphonsus as a young man 
Jan. 1745—Mar. 1746, 270; 275; made an annual retreat with the 
281; 285; 287; becomes Rector Jesuits or Vincentians in company 
of Ciorani, probably Mar. 28, 1745, with his father, 12; Vincent Cutica, 
when Alphonsus went to the new Superior of the Vincentians in 
foundation of Iliceto, 305 ; Rector of Naples, saves him from tepidity by 
Ciorani, 1748, 325; 342-3; sent to a retreat, Lent 1722, 18; and helps 
Rome with Francis Tartaglione to him in his vocation to priesthood, 
ask for Papal approbation, Oct. 1748 1723, 30; and to the religious life, 
—Mar. 1749, 344-362; before re- 1731-2 86 
turning visits Loretto, Mar. 1740, Virgil . : ‘i 582 
361-2; he receives the postulant, Visitation nuns ; : Amy 
Dominic Blasucci on a mission near Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
Ruvo, 1749, 370; Chapter of published Aug. 1744, 242; 295 304 
1749, made Consultor General, 371 ; Vito de, Eleanora (0. 1721, entered 
novice master (? from Feb. 5, 1747, Scala, 1736, died in odour of 
when the noviciate was transferred sanctity, 1752, aez. 31), the young- 
from Iliceto to Ciorani, v. 301, till est of the sisters—not mentioned 
1752? when he was succeeded by in the text, but worthy of men- 
the young priest Antony Tannoia), tion. 
344, n. 348, 362, 411; writes Mary, also called Teresa, second sister 
from Rome to Alphonsus not to be —Mary Angela del Cielo, novice 
too anxious to get the exeguatur, mistress of Mary Celeste, 1728, and 
Feb. 1749, 4313; gives Rossi an first Superior under the new Rule, 
obedience from Alphonsus to get 1735;, 00 717 Ue 7A She 108. 373 
well, which he does, Dec. 1751, 471; Matilda, the eldest sister —Sister 
Villani and Brother Zabbati at Cior- Mary Raphael della Carita, n. 66; 
ani, May 1753, 479 ; on the death of 188 ; 373; and v. Vol. IT. 
Father Cafaro, Aug. 13, 1753, 483; Philip, brother of preceding, thinks 
he becomes Alphonsus’ director till of joining Congregation 1735, but 
the Saint’s death, n. 31, 179, 483; becomes secular priest . 156 
he starts to found St. Angelo, Dec. On p. 188 the name is written di Vico 
1754, 490-1; Rector of the new by mistake. 
foundation, April 6, 1755, 491-2; Vittoria Calenda, daughter of Gover- 
Alphonsus’ dangerous illness, Holy nor of Ischia, Alphonsus’ prophecy 
Week, 1756, Villani to be sent for if (Retreat to Poor Clares, Nocera, 
he gets worse, 509; other references, E740). ; : : 400 
619; 676; 678; and wv. Vol. II. Vitus Curtius, v. Curtius. 


INDEX. 


Page 
Viva, Francis de, thinks of joining 
Congregation, but does not, 1736, 
153; Alphonsus’ letter to him of 
July 15, 1734, 153-4 : P er 102 
Vocations. Alphonsus says many 


priests in Naples without vocation 
(letter to Cardinal Sersale, June 18, 
1754), 503-4; vocations in time of 
missions or retreats to be suspected, 
497; the Saint’s firmness about 
vocations, 610; dangers from Nea- 
politan inconstancy, 622; Alphon- 
sus’ love of his vocation, 669; 
Angelo Picone’s love of his (1752- 
4) . ea AOS 40s 
Volpe, Mer., Bishop “of Nocera, ar- 
rives in his diocese early in 1745; at 
first reserved with the fathers, after- 
wards very friendly, 261-3; 372; 


421; 613 . 659 
Volpicelli. Michael, enters Ae eee 
noviciate, 1749 365-306 


Volpicelli, Peter (4. 1738, p7 1757, 
left the Congregation, but returned, 
and was reprofessed 1777, @. 1831); 
vocation, M. of Sarno, 1749 (aez. 11), 401 
This receiving back of those 
who leave, though not positively 
forbidden by the rule, has very 
rarely indeed been exercised, except 
to a few on their death-bed. 
Voltaire (1694-1778), contemporary of 
Alphonsus (1696-1787) and of St. 
Paul of the Cross (1694- ee a 53 


506 591 
Wannerano: M. Dec. ae : Se EAO 
Vows of the Saint recorded in this 

volume :— 

To obey his director, Father Babe 

(1726 ?) 44 

To obey Falcoia zz Pos pes et 
externo—Sept. 1732 3 : ae. GO 
Never to give up the work—Nov. 15, 
iy ee : ; : Aa 
Never to lose a acne af time-—c. 
1750 . 385 
To fast on Bo icty 3 in honour ‘fi On 
Lady . : 676 


He had also a vow, I Ge to say ae 
rosary daily, and a vow to defend 


769 


Page 
Vows of the Saint—con/d. 


the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, as had all the fathers. 
Besides the three vows of religion, 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
he and all the fathers take a vow 
to persevere in the Congregation 
until death; and there was a fifth 
vow, suppressed by the Cardinals in 
1749 (on the-approbation of the 
Rule) to go to pagan countries when 
ordered, 228 . : : 353 
Vow of perseverance, July 21, see 203 
Vows of religion together with vow 
of perseverance in the Congregation 
and vow to go to the foreign mis- 


sion if ordered, May 1743 f 2 R225 
W 
Washing Dishes, 113. | 674 


White Fathers (8anchz), todnded 

1430, to assist condemned criminals 

to make a good death, by St. James 

della Marca (1386-1476), joined by 

Alphonsus, 1725. . 38 
Will, the Saint’s holograph Piamene 

Mar. 5, 1746 . 283-284 
Wyclif (1324-84) n. 601 


X Y Z 


Xavier Rossi (4. 1706, gr 1740 and 
1743, a. 1758), v. Rossi. 

Zabbata—-410, line 9 from the bot- 
tom—should be Zabbati—g.v. 


. Zabbati (0. Sept. 4, 1731, pz. Nov. 7, 
1751, d. in odour of sanctity, 
Ciorani, May 31, 1753) 478-481 


Zambadelli, Michael, and the Saint’s _ 
MS. : é . 596 
Zampoli, Charles, ane aire as 
to Alphonsus’ room at Ciorani, 1738 
—a hole under the stairs ; om lod 
Zoppi, a doctor of San Menna, bene- 
factor of new foundation, Caposele, 


1746 , ; : ; : . ‘289 
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